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PREFACE 


In the Monthly General Meeting for August 1864 of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, Dr. W. N. Lees, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, read a memorandum ^ detailing 
the progress of Persian historical works in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series and the policy decided on in connection with the publication 
of such works. In discussing the projected publication of the 
‘ Muntakhah al-Tawcirlkh or the Tdrikh i Baddoni which had 
been suggested by Mr. E. B. Cowell in 1862 ho referred to the 
‘ Tdrikh i Nizdmi or the Tabaqdt i Akhari * as a very important 
work of reference and added that it is “ well worth consideration, 
however, whether in conjunction with this work, wo should not 
publish m lieu thereof a certain portion of the Tabaqat i Akbari 
which Abd al Qadir professes only to have abridged and which 
all later liistorians have made good u.sc^ of the consideration 
of this suggestion, however, was deferred to a future meeting. 
In 1868 he wrote ®, it is inconceivable to me why so erroneous 
an estimate seems to have been formed of the Tabakdt-i-Akbar^ 
Shdhl that it has not attracted more attention. It is the history 
which joias on to the Tdrikhd-Flroz- Shdhl y and is admittcfl 
by all contemporary and subsequent authors to be tlie standard 
history in continuation of those authorities. Unquestionably 
then the thread of the narrative as given by Nizam ud-din 
Ahmad should be taken up where the authors of the Tdrlkh-i- 
Flroz-Shdhl have dropptnl it, giving him the preference to *Abd 
aldfadir of Badiion, or any other author, however excellent.’* 
Blochmann^ in 1869 remarked “It is a matter of regret that 
the printing of the Tabaqat i Nizam i BakhshI was allowed to be 
deferred**. Unfortunately nothing further happene<l till the 


> Jaum, Afdatic Soc. Bengal, vol. XXXIII, pp. 464-469 (1864). 

- Soe Blochmann, Joum. AsuU, Soc. Bengal, vol. XXXVIIT, pt. i, 
pp. 11.5, 116 (1869). 

* Roy. Asiat. Soc. (n.».) vol. HI, p. 453 (1868). 

* Blochmann. op. cit., p. 116 (1869). 

( V ) 
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work was taken up by Mr. Brajendranath De in 1911, and the 
first fascicles of the text and translation of the first volume were 
issued in 1913. After this date the work remained in abeyance 
till the author was induced to take it up again in August 1925, 
and publication of the text and translation of the first volume 
ending with the fall of the Afghan Kings of Dehli was completed 
in 1927. The second volume of the text, ending with the 38th 
year of Akbar’s reign and accounts of the Amirs of high rank, 
the Shail^a of Hindustan, the Hakims and the poets of the reign 
of Akbar, was issued in 1931, while the printing of the English 
translation was completed in 1936 — ^some 4 years after the death 
of Mr. De. The text of the third volume was completed by 
Shams-ul-‘Ulama Khan Bahadur Hidayat Hosain from an in- 
complete rnanusciipt prepared by Mr. De in 1935. The work 
of editing and completing the third volume of the translation 
was assigned to me in April 1939; it was hoped that I would have 
the collaboration of Prof. Mahfuz-ul-Haqq in this work, but this 
has not been possible. The first half of the volume was 
published in July and the concluding part is now issued. 

It is a matter of regret that a liistorical work of such im- 
portance, which the Society hojx'd in 1864 to publish at an early 
date, should have been delayed for almost three quarters of a 
century, but this was due to a variety of causes among which 
may be mentioned several large works which were being published 
by the Society, lack of funds and probably also the issue of a 
lithograph edition of the Tahaqdt by the Newal Kish ore Press, 
Lucknow, in 1875. 

The subject-matter in the following pages of the prefiice 
has been arranged under the following heads : 

1. Life of Khwajah Nizamuddin x\hmad Bakbshi. 

2. Tabaqdt’i^Akbari, its sources and importance. 

3. Life of Mr. Brajendranath De, M.A., I.C.S. (retd.), 

the editor and translator of the work. 

4. Concluding remarks and acknowledgments. 

Life of KhwAjah NizAmuddIn Ahmad BakbshL 

The author is variously styled as Mirza Ni^arau-d-din 
A^mad, Khwajah Nizamu-d-din Ahmad or Ni?ami (vide Lowe’s 
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translation of ‘ MuntakhahuH-Tawdrlkh \ vol. II, p. 479, 
1924). In Mcidihlr-uUUmard he is called Khwajah NizamuddJn 
Ahmad, while by Abu-1-Fadl Mir Abu Turab 2 , Firishtah, and 
^others the appellation of BalAshl is added after his name. 

Unfortunately the information about the life of the author 
is very limited, and the two accounts in Madthlr-ul- Umard ^ 
and by Elliot ^ seem to be based only on casual references in 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl, Akhartultnay A'ln-i-Akharl and Muntafshah-uU 
lubdb. None of the authors give the date or year of the birth 
of Khwajah Nizainuddin Ahmad, and the information in this 
comiection from contemporary sources is rather conflicting. 
Mrs. Beveridge in her translation of Babur -Ndma ® states that 
Nizamuddin Ahmad was not born till 20 years after Babur’s 
death. As Babur died on Jumada I, 937 a.h. (December 
26, 1530 A.D.) this would mean that the Khwajah was born 
in 956 er 957 a.ii. (1549 or 1550 a.d.). According to Al- 
Badaonl {vide Lowe, op. cit., pp. 411, 412) Mirza Nizamuddin 
•Ahmad died at the age of forty-five in the 38th year of Akbar’s 
reign of a burning fever on the 23rd Safar, 1003 A.H. (7th 
November, 1594 a.d.), which would mean that he was born 
some time in 958 a.h, (1551 a.d.). According to Shaikh 
Ilahdad Faidi Sirhindi, the author of Akhar-Ndrna (vide Dowson 
in EllioVs History oj India, vol. VJ, p. 130, 1875) he died at the age 
of nearly 48 years on the 22nd Safar, 1003 a.h. in the 39th year 


^ Akbarndma^ t<»xt edition, vol. Ill, p. (505 (1886) and Jiovoridgo’a 
translation of vol. Ill, p. 924 (1912-1939). In thost^ notes various volumes 
of the Akbarndma and the A*^ln~i-Akbarl are cited as they have been isBuo<l 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series. It may, however, be noted that the 
A‘in, which has been issued in three volumes, really forinotl the third 
and final volume of Akbarrmrna (see Hlochmann’s ]*rofaco to the first 
volume of the A*in, Phillott’s edition, p. v, 1939). 

2 Mir Abu Turab Vail’s History of (hi jurat, edited by E. Denison Ross, 
p. 104 (1909). 

^ MaAbjir-ul-XJinard by Samsaniud-Dowla »Sh&h Nawaz Kliau. Biblio- 
theca Indica edition, vol. 1, pp. 660-664 (1887-1894). 

* Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedaii 
India, pp. 180—184 (1849) and Elliot's History of India, vol. V, 
pp. 178-180 (1873). 

* BdSur-Ndma, vol. II, p. 704 (1921). 
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of Akbar^a reign. Al-Badaoni^s statement, in view of the fact 
that he was a close friend of Nizamuddin Ahmad, and was 
actively associated with him in the compilation of the Tabaqdt, 
appears to be more reliable, and I have little hesitation in 
accepting it as correct. The year of his birth may, therefore, 
be taken as 958 a.h. or 1551 a.d. 

Unfortunately we have very little information about 
Wiwajah Nizamuddin Ahmad’s ancestry beyond the fact that 
he was the son of Khwajah Muqlm Harawi (of Herat), who was 
one of Babur’s officials and about the close of his reign was the 
Dlwdn-i-buyutdt After the death of Babur, when Gujarat 
was conquered by Hurnayun and the province of Ahmadabad 
was entrusted to Mirza ‘Askari in 1535 a.d., Khwajah Muqim 
was appointed liis wazlr. He accompanied Hurnayun to Agra 
when the latter fled aftt^r his defeat by Sher Iffian Sur at Chausa 
in Bihar on 26th June, 1539. Kliwajah Muqim also, ficcording 
to the Tabaqdt (De’s translation of vol. I, p. i) and Madihtr-nU 
Umard, served under Akbar; this is again referred to in the 
Tabaqdt (De’s translation of vol. II, p. 336) wh(n‘e in the account 
of the twelfth year it is stat<Ml ‘‘the author’s fatlier remained 
in Agra, performing government work.” 

We know very little about th(‘ earlier years of life or the 
education of the young Iffiwajah, but according to Dowson 2 
he was one of the pupils of ‘Mulla Ali Sher’, a l(*arned man, 
and tlie fatlier of Faidi Sirhindi, th(' author of Akhar-Ndina. 
There can be little doubt, liowever, that Nizamuddin Ahmad was 
a well-educated and well-read young man who, “according to the 
instructions of his worthy father 3, occupied himself with the 
study of historical works, which brightens the intellect of the 


1 According to Mrs. Boveridgo “a Barrack -oflicor” {Bdbur-Nama. 
vol. II, p. 70:k note 2), bnt Dowson translates Dlwdnd-buyutdt aa the 
IHwdn of the househokl {EUiot*s /{{.slonj of I tulin, vol. V, p. 178, 1873). 

Elliot's History of I n<tia. vol. VI, p. 116 (1876). 

^ In this coiuiection also see Mrs. Bev'eridgo’a remarks where she 
oonjootures that I^wajah Muqim livetl long enough “to impress the worth 
of historical writing on his son” and probaV)ly “transmitted his recollec- 
tions to him ” {vide Bdbitr-Ndma, vol. II, p. 693, 1921). 
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studious and inspires the intelligent with awe; and by the study 
of the accounts of the travellers in the stages of the journey of 
existence, which is like a progress of the soul rubbed off the 
rust of his nature.” ^ In addition to being a student of history 
and literature JQiwajali Nizainuddiu Aliinad^ was a patron of 
poets and apparently himself used to write poetry, though 
except for the few stray verses in the Tabaqat, no extensive 
poetical work by tlie author is known. A reference, however, 
to Al-Badaoni 2 shows that various poets such as Aiiiani, Baqa’i, 
Hayati and Sarfi were invited to Gujarat by the Kliwajah during 
the seven years of his stay in that province, and they flourished 
under his patronage. It was also during this time that he started 
writing his l\ihaq(lf, and had as his associate Mir Ma‘^iim of 
Bhakkar, who was distinguished as a man of learning and histo- 
rian 3. The interest of Kliw ajah ISizamuddin Ahmad in historical 
matters {fnd his skill as a writer is evid(‘nc(?d by the fact that 
w hen the Bm})eror Akbar ordered the pre])arati()n ^ of a history of 
•llie Kings of Islam in 91K) a.H. (1582 a.d.) Ih' (*mph)yed the 
Wiwfijah as one of t he seven authors for its c(>m])ilation. Accord- 
ing to Klliot (1849, op. cit., p. 179) “the comi)iIer of tlu' Sahlhu- 
I-Akhbar attributes another work on Indian History und<‘r the 
name of Tarikh-i-i‘rich, to the author of tlie Tabakat-i-Akberl, 
but I am not aware that th(*r(‘ is any good autliority for the state- 
ment.’ 1 have also not beem abl(‘ to find any other r(4erenc(< 
l)eyond a r<*f(‘rence in thc^ acaount of Sarup Gliand’s ‘ Sahihud- 
.\khbar ’ in Elliot's History of India, vol. VIII, p. 314 (1877). 


^ Tdboqut, t raiLsIat Kill of v<»l. J, p. iv (J91J). 

“ Maig’n t ranslat xai of vt)l. Jll {lt)2r)). 

JSeo A'hi't-Aktxirl ^ trauhlalioii of Hlix'litnanii, \«»1. 1, Plnlloft’n 

• Union, p. rj7y (19:{9). 

* Vide AtuntakliahiVt -tau'drikh , Lovv«*''m trunalatiori »>f vol. JI,p. .‘J2H 
(1924). This 18 tho famous Tdrif^hi-t-AIfty the* introdn( tif)n ot ulix'h whs 
written, by Abu-l-Farll, but furioiiHlv the Kmporor r-ominandoU its pio- 
paration in 990 a.h. oven though tho hisUjry was to doal with tlio cvf'nts 
that had happontxl “in th<* sevon /.onos for tho last ono thousaial yoars,*’ 

AAn-i-AkfKiri y translation of itloohmajifi, vol. I, nn isoil by J*hiliott, 
pages xli and J i:i (lO.'hp. 
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His interest in Sufism and theology is indicated by Ids 
association with Sufis Shaikhs and religious people in general. 
He may thus be assumed to have had a religious frame of mind, 
and his writings and the regard in which he was held by such 
bigoted Muhammadans as Al-Badaoni seem to indicate that he 
must have been quite orthodox in his views and observances 2 . 
Miyan Kamal-ud-din Husain of Shiraz a well-known n'ligious 
leader, wrote to Al-Badaoni after the Wiwajah’s death as follows: 
“Bor a long time 1 endured grt'at grief and sorrow from h(‘aring 
of th(^ death of that n'pository of luimanity, inseparably con- 
riect(‘d with libcu'aJity, 1dm (sic) w^lio had acquired all ])erfections, 
Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, and from the })assing away of all the 
excelleiKje of that phocuiix of the ago and of his love and faithful 
affection for you, my lord." AfUu* his recall from (hijariit in 
1589 A.D., when he (‘a,m(‘ into clos(‘r contact with the Mmpcror 
Akbar, lui becaiiu* less orthodox — appanmlly in accordance 
with th(‘ [)re vailing atmosjihere of the lb)\.d Court, and does 
not apfiear to have looked askan(*(‘ at tlu^ innovations of the 
DiviiK! Faith (Din lldhl) of th(‘ Kmp(*ror. Xizamuddin Ahmad’s 
rus() in UKUitioning Shaikh Husain’s name when sonu* of the 
orthodox headers ^ wer(‘ summoncMl to tin* imperial Court, also 
indicates the skilful way in which h(‘ managfal to k(‘(‘p himself 
sat(‘ trorn Ids own religious beliefs being questioiaaL ’fins vii'W 
is contirnu‘d by IMochmann (loc. cit., 1809, ]). 158) who in 
commenting on tin* changt* in tin* religious feelings of Al-Badaoni 
iX'sulting from his past misfortmu's and cxcIu.skju from Akb.tr’s 
(A)ui‘t, sums up tin* situation m llu‘ following smitenct'^: “He 
may havi' found it lU'cessary to assunu; a more c’onciliating 
attitud(‘ towards the ‘heretics' of th(‘ Court, and the numibers 

* I nic M NUfdth'jfftt -'f nimhllcbi^ Haig's t rartslat loa of vol. Ill, p, 107 

(P.rjo). 

- StM' Al-Uiulrioiu lu Rrtuknig’s tran*^lation of vol. I of A/oaO/iiioOo - 
t-tdU'dtilsJl, p. w'hi'ro ho is <Ie.soriho»l as “a kiii<l and t’omplaisaiit mail <>f 
wealth, orthodox and religiously disposed.” 

3 Vide Ifaig’s translation of \i>l. Ill, 

pp. ISO. IS7 (IDlM). 

Vide Haig'.s translation of Muntakh'd)u-'tdawdnldk> vol. Ill, pp. 137. 
13S, ir>l; and Lowi'V translation of vol. II, p. 3Ulh 
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of Akbar's ‘Divine Faith’, wlio were in oflice aii(i bad partly 
brought about his pardon. He may have imitated the exam})le 
of Ids friend Nizamuddin, the Idstorian, who, though a j)iou.s 
Muslim, managed to rise higlier and liiglier in Akbar s favour 
l)y keeping his religious views to himself." 

In addition to being a seholar he was a good solduu* and 
administrator, as is clear from the meagre rt'cords available 
from sucli sources as the Tabdqdf and the Aklxtrndnia . Then* 
is practically no ref(*rence anvwheie to any ofliee lield by th(‘ 
Khwajah up to about the thirty-fifth year of liis life, tlic 29th 
year (vide infra) of .\kbar’s riugii, though according to tin* 
Dhakhlrat -nl- Khwdni n he was, at th(‘ b(‘gimiing of his caiiHM-, 
Ak])ar’s /)7/maof tlu' [in'smice {I dirdn-i-If ud n r), but no nuuition 
of this a p|)Oint nuuit, is made* in any othm* work. In the ac(‘ount 
of the 12tli y(‘ar of the reign (974 A.H., 1597 a.d.) th(‘ author 
statt's (DeV t ran^lation of vol. II, p. ‘k‘h>) tliat whem th(‘ hmperoi- 
went to attack 'All (^uli Khan tlu‘ author r(‘maiii(‘d at Agra with 
/fis fatlu'r, and sprc‘ad a. vagu<‘ rumoui* aliout th(‘ luaids of Khan 
Zaman and Bahadui' Khan iiavmg Immui brought to Agra. Fiom 
the I2th to th(‘ 27(h \'eai* (15t)7 I5.S2 a.d.) of th(‘ J*<‘ign tlien* js 
no nuMifion any\vh(‘r(‘ of Nizamuddin Ahmad, but Ik* was ap- 
parent ly (•los<‘ly associatisl with tli(‘ Ihupiuor as on<‘ of th(‘ 
t'ouit ofUcials, for afUu’ crossing the Sind Sagai', the Knijieroi 
sent Inin with a nu'ssage to SliTdi/ada Shah .Murad {ride D«‘, 
lor cit . p. o4il, but AI-Bad aonIsa\s “t(»thc prjn<<‘ SliTdi Murad 
and the Amirs" ridr Low(‘'.s (lan.slatuui of \()l. II, p. 392). He 
tra\ers(‘d seventy-five karnhs “in one da\ and nieht " ami afU‘r 
deh\(‘riug the message to the Shrdr/,a«la, rctuiiKMl with his 
repl\ to the fhnperor at I^•s^lawar. He tlum a<(oin pa nied the 
Ihnperor on his inarcli to Kabul and must ha\<‘ held s»)im* im- 
})ortant [lost, for wlien the Ihiifieror^ had a list of all pious 

‘ .ymlthlrfil I ' r)i<irfl. t«-\l \el. 1. p. <*»»!. aiul Dowmou hi I'Uhnt' 

ipf I/i'Itd, v<»I. \', |> 17s (IST'l) 

^ S(M‘ Louc'm t faH'-laf l< m of A/ n uftilduifdt'f (n ira f i /. /( , \ii| II, j>. 

.V ruri«)ii>^ nuircnrar\' to ulix h i * iiwi\ Imj hukIi* o» ( iir-< la io, Al 

l»<i<irioiii licit' states that he ha<l heeoiiie a< tjuainted \Mth Kliwajah Ni^ani 
’ahlifiL Ahmatl ahoiit a ye.ir ha<k, i.t ahoiit ‘.ISII a 11. oi IfiSl A.D , hut 
Hlo< hinarui {ey>. cih, p. 1 J J), ajipaient 1\ inihmtei pi et the lefee ii.o to 
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people (Lowe tranelateg JUt as the people of piety), 

who were accompanying the army or were absent, prepared by 
the ^adt4-JaMn, he arranged that Al-Badaoid^ who was 
absent, be showii in the return as sick. In the 29th ^ year of 
Akbar’s reign (991 A.H., 1583 a.d.) the government of Gujar&t 
was transferred from ShihAbuddln to I'tmad i^n who, after # 
the murder of Sultan Mahmud, had been the virtual king of 
Gujarat till its conquest by Akbar in 980 A.H., and Siwajah 
N4&muddln Ahmad was appointed the Baj^hl Abu TurAb’s 


Ki^ftmuddln Ahmad’s activities at Agra in 974 a.h. referred to above and 
in the MurUahlkab (text, vol. II, p. 90), states that Al-Bad&onX met him at 
Agra in 974 “and became his warm friend.** 

^ KhwAjah NifAmuddln A^^ad in the Tahaqdt (De*8 translation of 
vol. IT, p. 561, 1936) includes this in the account of the events of the 29th 
year which begins on page 568 and is followed by Al-Bad£5nl (Lowe's 
translation of vol II of MurUakhabuH-tawdHkh, p. 332) and in Jfod^fr- 
tU-Umard (text edition, vol. I, p. 661>» Abu4-Fa<;P in Aifc6am<fmo (vol. 
Ill, text edition, p. 403, English translation, p. 596) states, these appoint- 
ments took place in the 28th year of the reign. In this connection refer- 
ence may be made to De {J'abaqdt, English translation of vol. II, p. 669, 
note 1) where several discrepancies in the dates between Akbamdtna and 
(pabaqdi are pointed out; the former places the various events enumerated 
by De a year advance of the dates given in the latter. Inaccuracies in 
regard to the reckonings of the years of Akbar’s reign on the part of NigAm- 
uddln Abmad are pointed out by Al-Bad&onI {vide Lowe's translation 
of vol. II, pp. 353, 363), and he explains these as being due to the author 
having not taken into account “the intercalated days, which every three 
years makes a difference of one lunar month, there is a difference in each 
cycle of a whole year, between the solar and lunar years **, and his being 
away from the Imperial Camp in Qujar&t. After the death of Nif&muddin 
Abmad the dates^in the ^abaqdt were checked and at least one corrected 
by his son Muhmnmad Sharif. In spite of the above, as Al-BadAonI follows 
the ^abaqdt, it seems that the dates as they now stand in the ^abaqdi are 
the oonected dates. 

According to Denison Ross {A Hi^ory of OujartU, introduction, 
p. 5, 1909) the year in which 'I'timAd Khan was made governor of 
Gujarftt* was 992 a.h. (1583 A.n.). 

* Kif&muddin Ahmad’s name is included in the list of BakhokXo 
of Akbi^Vi leign {vide PhiUott’s edition of Blochmann’s translation of 
vol. I, p. 596), and apparently at this time no distinction 
was maA betweeq BokftsAf and Mir Botkship as what is called JBaiMi 
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aooount {loc. cU., pp. 100, 101) of these appointments is rather 
vague, but in the fabaqai (p. 563) the author refers to his joining 
I'tmftd B^&n at Blj&pur en route to Ahmad&bftd after his appoint- 
ment as the Bal^hi. The vacillating policy in reference to the 
afifairs in Qujar&t^ adopted by I'tmfid Eh^n and the disturbances 
due to the intrigues of Shih&buddin Ahmad SjAn and Qu^b<» 
uddin led to Ahmad&b&d being occupied by Nanna or 

Mu^ffar Gujar&t!, and the rout of the Imperial forces* outside 
the town. The ^wftjah sent an account of all that had happened 
to Akbar, and as a result Mlrz& Kh&n ^ son of Bair&m Eb^n was 
sent with a well-equipped army to quell the disturbances in 
Qujar&t. It. is not necessary to deal here with the campaign 
against Sult&n Mu^fifar of Gujar&t, but a review of the period 
distinctly shows that throughout the campaign and earlier 
Ni^muddln Ahmad proved a very valuable officer, and whether 
as a commander, and even as an active fighter, he gave a 
very good account of himself. 

* He successfully carried but negotiations with Shih&bud- 
din, made arrangements for the defence of Ahmad&b&d in the 

in tho ^ahaqdt ia Mir Bakhshi in MurUakhab’Ut-tawdrlkh. AbC-l-Fadl 
in hU introduction of the A*ln {vide Phillott, loc. cit.^ p. S) mentions 
the MW-hahhahl aa one of the nobles of the State, and Bloohmann 
gives ** Paymaster of the court ** as its equivalent. For an account 
of BaJthM see Banaisi Prasad, HiHory of Shahjahan (1932), page 270, 
from which it appears that this officer ** was the head of the Military Depart- 
ment, and looked after recruitment, reviews, and other similar affairs 
connected with the army.** Further distinction had been introduced 
in reference to the Mir or Chief Bakh9hl^ while separate Bakh^hU were 
attached to each division during military campaigns. According to 
Sarkar {Moghul AdministrtUion, p. 24, 1024) there were tjhree subordinate 
Bakh^hia at the end of * Aurangzib*s reign *. In view of the above and 
the active part played by Nif&muddln Ahmad in the military campaigns 
and the administration of Gujar&t, the equivalents pay -master (De, 
vp* oU.) and paymaster-general (Lowe, loo, cU,, p. 393) hardly appear to be 
appropriate. *For a detailed discussion of BathM and its various grades 
see Irwtne — The Army of the Indian Moghula, pp. 37-40 (1903). 

^ See Beveridge*s translation of Akbarndma, vol. Ill, pp. 007-611, 
and tpotkaqdip De*s translation of voL 11, pp. 563-067. ^ 

* ^pabaqSi, De’s translation of vol. II, pp. 667, 571, 572, and 
Beveridge*s \raqslation of Akbamdmap vol.' Ill, p. 613. , 
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absence of the main force, defeated the forces of Sher Khan 
at Jutanah, arranged for the attack on Muzaffar’s forces by 
Qutbuddin Khan from Bahroj and Baroda, attacked Muzafifar’s 
army from the rear at Sarkhej which resulted in its defeat, 
and later was mainly responsible for the defeat of Muzaffar 
in the hills of Nadot. For his services in the Gujarat campaign 
he was honoured with the gift of a horse and a robe of honour and 
an increase in his stipend. Later he carried out a successful 
campaign in Sorath and in the Ran of Kach. Mirza Khan, who 
had meanwhile been honoured with the title of Khan Khdndn, was, 
at his own request, recalled to the Royal Court, and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad with Qulij Khan and Naurang Khan was left in charge 
of Gujarat. During the Khan Kkdndn’s absence Nizamuddin 
Ahmad proved a very energetic officer, and successfully carried 
out a protracted campaign against Muzaffar and his partisans 
in the Ran of Kach, and later subjugated the Rolls And Grdssi- 
yaivs in the neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar. His skill as a 
commander and administrator is indicated throughout all these 
campaigns by the fact of his skillfully arranging the movements 
of the troops, attacking the enemy before its forces could be 
consolidated. Ids ruse for the relief of Akhar, launching vigorous 
rear attacks in various battles, the establishments of thdnas or 
military posts and the construction of forts. 

This very successful term of office culminated in the 
Khwajah*s being summoned to the ImiHjrial Court in 996 a.h., 
when A'zam Khan was appointed as the Governor of Gujarat i. 
Nizamuddin Ahmad traversed a distance of some 600 karohs 
in the course of twelve days, and reached Lahore on the 3rd 
Nauroz of the 35th year of Akbar’s reign. According to Al- 
Badaonl 2, Akbar gave orders that tlie camel-drivers should 
appear before him in the Mahjar in the same condition in which 
they had arrived, and they were a wonderful spectacle. After 
that he received boundless favours from the Emperor and gained 
a great ascendancy over the mind of his royal patron. It was 

1 For details s€h> Tobaqdt» Do’s translation of vol. II, pp. 563-596, 
whore references to other works and several discrepancies in dates and the 
different accounts are notetl. 

^ See Lowe’s translation of MurUakJuUm't-tau’drikh^ V4^. II, p. 384. 
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about this time that he was appointed in-charge of the provinces 
of Ajmir, Gujarat and Malwah, apparently of the Kbdl^a lands 
Towards the end of Sha*hdn, 999 a.h., he was granted the par- 
ganah of Shamasabad as his jdgir and was allowed five months* 
leave of absence to arrange matters there. In the year 1000 
A.H. (1591-92 A.D.) when A^af Khan BaMshl was appointed 
to the Kabul campaign, Nizamuddin Ahmad v^as appointed as 
the BaJ^ahi ^ in his place. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad accompanied Akbar to Kashmir, and 
apparently was a great favourite of the Emperor at this time. 
His account of Kashmir is not very detailed and the history 
of Akbar terminates w ith the end of the 38th year of his reign. 
The author describes it as having been WTitteii “in a summary 

manner by the pen of broken WTiting’’ “but most of the 

great events have been succinctly narrated “ If life helps (me) 
and God’s Savour helps (me), the events of the coming years also, 
if the dear God so wills, wdll be noted down, and will bo made a 
pitrt of this w'orthy book. Otherwise, anyone who may be guided 
by the grace of God, having engaged himself in writing it down, 
w^ill attain to great good fortune.” 3 

While staying at Lahore in attendance on the Emperor, 
Nizamuddin Ahmad laid out or purchased a garden, and it was 
in this garden that he was buried after his death. At this time 
he is described by Al-Badaoni as having “entered on affairs 
with great energy and activity. He became tlie focus of all sorts 
of favours from the Emperor, and the recipient of his perfect 
trust with regard to his ability, good sense, sincerity, honesty 
and perseverance.” He w'ould probably have risen to much 
greater heights, but “suddenly at the very acme of his eminence, 
and the height of his activity, to the disappointment of the hopes 
of friends and strangers a dreadful blow was received from Fate, 
and at the age of forty-five he succumbed to a burning fever.” ^ 

* 8oo Hevoridgo’s translation of Akbar7idma, vol. ITT, p. 924. 

^ 8eo Lowe’s translation of MutUakhahu*t-tawdrikht vol. II, p. 393. 
According to Lowe, was the payinast 4 *r*goneraI. 

® Vide ^ahaqdtt Do’s translation of vol. II, p. 652. The last w»ntonce 
is quoted incorrectly in the life of the author in MadQ^Vr-ul- Utnard. 

* Lowers t^iunslation of Muntakhabu't-tawdrikh^ vol. II, p. 411. 
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The events preceding his death are described in greater 
detail in Akbamdma^ where it is stated that on 14th ^afar, 
1003 A.H. (19th October, 1594 a.d.), at Shaham ^Ali, near 
Lahore, he developed high fever while on a hunting expedition 
with the Emperor. His sons obtained leave to convey him to 
L&hore, but he died on the 23rd ^ 8afar (28th October, 1594 a.d.) 
on the banks of the river Ravi. 

In the Akbamdma {loc. cit,) it is stated that Akbar’s “dis- 
cerning heart was somewhat grieved, and he begged for forgive- 
ness for him at the court of God. Strangers and acquaintances 
mourned, and honesty {rdsti) indulged in grief.'' 

Al-Badfionl's account (vide Lowe, op. cit., p. 412) is more 
detailed and is quoted here to indicate the regard and reverence 
in which he was held by all : 

“There was scarcely anyone of high or low degree 
in the city, who did not weep over his bier, and’ recall his 
gracious qualities, and gnaw the back of the hand of regret." 

The last line of the Qipdh which was composed on this occasioil 
gives the year (1003 a.h.) of his death: 

(A priceless pearl has left the world.) 

T ARl SJ/-I-AKBARI : its soubcbs and importance. 

Before dealing with the work itself it would be useful to 
add a note here regarding the various names assigned to it. 
The author in his introduction * designated it the J'abaqdt-i- 


^ Beveridge’s translation of Akbamama, vol. Ill, p. 1005. 

s FaidI Sirhindl in Akhbar-Ndma, as noted already, gives 22nd 
9afar, 1003 A.H. as the date of death of ^w&jah Ni^Amuddlu Ahmad 
Bakhshl (vide Dowson in EUioVe History of India, vol. VI, p. 130, 1S75); 
this is certainly inootreot. 

* Text edition of MunUikhab Al-Tawarikh by Lees, LCabir aLDin 
Ahmad and Ahmad Ali, vol. 11, p. 398 (1865). 

^ See l>e*« translation of vol. I, p. 6 (1911). The date comes to 1001 
A.H. (50+|^,^l-f>40+I0) or 1592 A.D. The author died in 1003 A.K., 
1594 A.D., he was apparently working at it for several years before his 
death. See Ranking’s translc^ion of MunUdsh'^bud-tawdHtb, vol. I, pp. 9, 
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Akbar^Shdkl and stated that the word Nin^mi, the name of the 
author, gives the chronogram of the date of its compilation. In 
Rau4^-fd-Tahif%n by T&hir Muhammad, the work is called 
Tdrii^-i-Sulfdn Ni^mi but this name has not been adopted 
by any of the later UTiters. The work is called the Tariff- 
by Muhammad Hashim Kh&f! Kh&n in MurUal^^-ul- 
Itibdb (vide text-edition in the Bibliotheca Indica series, vol. I, 
p. 238, 1869). The same name was also used by ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, 
also known as Al-Badaonl^, in his Muntal^ab-vi-tawdrll^ ^ 
but he also calls it * Ni;^mu4‘Tawdril^ * (vide Ranking’s English 
translation in the Bibliotheca Indica series, vol. I, pp. 9, 
10, 1898). Firishtah (Tdri^^i-Firishtah, Persian text, Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, p. 4, 1884) designated it as the Tdrif^- 
i-Ni^mvddln Abnuid BaJ^hl^ and Col. Briggs in his translation 
(History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India ^ vol. I, 
Author’s Preface, p. xlviii, 1829) calls it * History of Nizam-ood- 
Been Ahmud Bukhshy *. Blochmann (loc. cit.^ p. 116), as noted 
jalready, calls it 'J'abaqdt i Nizdm i BakhshV, Several manu- 
scripts, however, bear the name f^ahaqdUi-AldM/n^ and under this 
name the work is cited in various descriptive catalogues of Persian 
Manuscripts in most well-known European libraries (for details 


10, footnote 2, 1898). In this connection reference may also bo made to Al- 
BadAonI's renuurks where in his description of the events of the year 1002 
jL.a. he says **Iiet not the intelligent reader be ignorant of the fact that 
as to that which has been written up to this point the source of the greater 
part of it is the ^abaqdt-i Akbarl Shdhi {sic), the date of which, I, 
this erring author, after much thought fotind to be NixdmS, Having 
persuaded the said author to allow me, I wrote a part of the book myself.*' 
'(Lowe*s translation of vol. II, p. 403). 

1 Vide W. H. Morley, A Descriptive CaUtiogiie of Historical Manu- 
scripts, p. 68 (1864), and Dowson in Elliotts History of India, vol. V, p. 177 
(1873). For deteuls of the work Baudot -uf-'Pdhirln boo Bovoridgo, Joum. 
As, Soo. Bernal (n.s.) vol. XIV, pp. 269-277 (1918). Unfortunately the 
only manusoript of this work in the library of the Hoyal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No. 42, vuU Ivanoff*s Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, p, 18, 
1924) is inoomplete,' and I have not, therefore, been able to verify this 
reference. 

* For a critical note in reference to Al-BaddoM see Blochmann, loc. 

WP. 119, 120 (1869). 
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see M. HidSyat Hosain’s preface to TdnM-i-Shdhl, p. vii^ 
footnote 1, 1939). This name was apparently first adopted by 
Elliot 1 who remarked that ‘‘the name by which it is best known 
in literary circles is TabakSt-i-Akberl’’, and this was also 
selected for the edition issued by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in preference to Tabaqdt-i-Akbar-Skdht, to avoid confusion 
with a work of the same name by j^wajah ‘Ata Beg Qazvini 
written about 1014 a.h., 1605 a.d. According to Ranking (loc. 
cit.) the work is simply known as ‘ Tabaqat,’ while Lees (Joum, 
Roy. As, Soc. (n.s.) vol. Ill, p. 455, 1868) erroneously designates 
it as the * J*dri^4-Tabakdt4-AJcbar-8hdhi \ 

Beveridge * in dealing with the sources of Akbamdma 
stated that the ‘ Tabaqat- Akbari ’ and ‘Badayuni’s abridg- 
ment thereof * {Munta^ah-ut~taiodrlj^) “were probably written 
under Akbar’s orders or inspired by his action.” In the intro- 
duction to Akharndma ® while referring to Abu-l-Badl’s love 
for sources or the Q'uellen^ he remarked that “to him we owe not 
only the Akharndma but also the Memoirs of Gulbadan Begam,, 
Jauhar the ewer-bearer, Bajazat (B&yazid) Biyat and perhaps 
Ni^amu-d-din’s history”. Neither of the two views is upheld 
by a study of the contemporary sources. The work was started 
and completed by the author at his own initiative and there is 
no mention anywhere of either Akbar or Abu-1-Fadl having 
sponsored or inspired its compilation. He certainly was helped ^ 
in the work by such friends as Mir Ma^^um of Bhakkar *, ‘Abdul 
Qadir Al-Badaoni ® and others, but the major part of the work 


A Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan 
India, vol. I (the only volume ever issued), p. 179 (1849). Also see 
ElUoCs History of India, vol. V, p. 177 (1873). 

* Joum, Asiat. Soc. Bengal {n,s.) vol. XIV, p. 469 (1919). 

* Akbamdtna, Beveridge’s translation of vol. Ill, introduction 
p. xi (1939). 

^ MaS^lr-ul-Umard, text edition, vol. I, p. 663. 

ft For an etocount of this great author, historian and administrator 
see A'in4-AkbaH, Phillott’s edition of Bloohmann’s translation of vol. I,, 
pp. 678-680 (1939). 

ft Lowe’s translation of MuntakhcdmU-tawdrikh, vol. 11, p. 403. 
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was his oim composition, based on a study of several historical 
works and such independent information as he could collect 
from various sources by research and industry ISis history 
of the Akbar’s reign is based on personal observations, on in- 
formation obtained from firsthand sources and probably to some 
extent on Abu-l-Fa^l's opua tMignum the Akbamdma 

In the introduction and dedication of the J'abaqdt ]^w&jah 
Ni?amuddin Ahmad explains the genesis of the work as follows: 

“It came to the dull understanding of the author 
that he should, with the pen of truth and candour, write 
a comprehensive history which should present in a clear 
style, in its different sections, an account of the Empire 
of Hindustan from the time of Sabuktigin which began 
with the year 367 A.H., when Islam first appeared in the 
country of Hindustan, to the year 1001 a.h., corresponding 
with the thirty-seventh year of the Divine era, which was 
inaugurated at the epoch-making accession of His Majesty, 
the vicegerent of God ; and should embellish the end of each 
section with the story of the victories of His Majesty's 
glorious army, which is as it were an introduction to the 
sublime chronicle of renown; then he should give a com- 
prehensive account of all the victories and events and occur- 
rences of His Majesty’s reign each in its own place. The 
details of these events are contained in the great history 
called the Akbar-namah, which that embodiment of all 
excellence, the learned in all truths and knowledge, the 
personification of worldly and spiritual perfection, the 
favoured of his Majesty the Emperor, the most erudite 
Sheikh Abul Fazl who is the preface of all excellence and 


^ The words in Mad^lr {loc. oit.) are 

• 

• I ha^o included Akbamdma as one of his sources, as it is mentioned 
in the introduction, but in view of various discrepancies in the accounts 
in the Pabaqdt and Akbaimdma it is very doubtful whether he really 
utilised it to any extent in the compilation of his own History. 
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eminence has written with his wonder-inscribing pen, and 
has made a chronicle for all times.” ^ 

The history actually starts from about 377 a.h. corresponding 
to 986-987 A.D., and not 367 a.h. as stated by the author in 
the introduction; an account of the earlier years in a few 
linos merely introduces Amir Na^iruddin Sabuktigin and can ^ 
by no stretch of imagination be regarded as a history of 
those years. According to the author, as will be seen from the 
quotation above, he deals with the history of India up to the 
year 1001 a.h. corresponding to the thiry-seventh year of Akbar’s 
reign, and apparently it was this which was responsible for 
Mr. De describing it on the title-pages of volume I, both of the 
text and the translation, and of the text edition of volume II, 
as ‘A History of India from the early Musalman Invasions to 
the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Akbar’. The work, on the 
other hand, as is clear from a i>erusal of the author’s Concluding 

1 De’s translation of the ^abaqdt^ vol. I, p. v. The corresponding,’’ 
passage of the Persian text runs as follows: 

y. ^ ^ 

U *- 1 ** - "• 1 ^ - A'L^xIj ^ 

^jy# iiol JLo ^ j 

• ^ i/clA. y 

AxU ^ v::^>A*uT s.^y(i h ^ 

kKJT ,yAd ^A.Ulc 

<JLa>l Af - AcIJjJlTI wLkaxJLc wlif Aj f^yL>o > ^ 

ci»^.nAatdt ^ KS)y^ * sl^T ^ - slij 

• j:-— j dS (JLAftJyt 

# AX^Lmi AXimI^ 

It will be seen tlint Jl,a.l ,^Uj ji cX^x> 3 has bec‘n trans- 
lated by Mr. De as “eoinpndieiisive ”, j (3*^ ns ‘‘with the 

pen of truth and candour” and ^ clear style”. 
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paragraph of the account of Akbar’s reign succinctly narrates 
the events up to the end of the 38th year corresponding to 1002 
A.H. (1593-1594 A.D.), and this is confirmed by a reference to the 
Ahbamdrna 2. The consultation with the IQian IQianan regarding 
the Deccan campaign, which took place after the 8th Dai (or 
DI) of the 38th year near the town of Sultanpur (or Shaikbupur), 
is mentioned in the penultimate paragraph of the account of 
Akbar’s reign in the Tabaqdt. The mistake was corrected on 
the title-page of the translation of volume II, but to avoid 
ambiguity it would have been better to add the words ‘the 
end of’ before “the thirty-eighth year” or still better to use 
‘to the thirty-ninth year of Akbar’s reign*. 

Excluding the Akbarndma the author cites the following 
twenty-eight works which he utilized in the compilation of his 
Tabaqdt : 

!.• Tdrikh-i^Yantinl, 

2. Tdrif^4-Zain-nUA!Mdr. 

3. Raudat-us-Safd. 

4. Tdj-uUMadthir. 

5. Tabaqdt 4 -Ndsirt. 

6. Khazdin-ul-Futufi, 

7. Tu^luq-Ndniah, 

8. Tdrikh4-Firuz8hdhi by Diyd Barnx. 

9. F'iiiuhdt4-Flruz8hdhi. 

1(». Tdri!^4-M ubdrakshdhl. 

1 1 . Futnh - us-Saldtin. 

12. Tariff Mahmudshdhi Hindwl {Mavdin accord iiig to 

Rieu). 

13. Tdrikh Mnhrnudshdhl Khurd Hindwl {Mandul ac- 

cording to Rieu). 

14. Tabaqdid-Mahmudshdhl GvjardtL 

15. Madthir4-Mahmudshdht Oujardii. 

16. ^Tdrl1^4-Muhammadi. 

17. Tdril^d’Bahddiirshdhi. 

18. Tdrlkhd-Bah/inianu 


* Df’n tmiiHlation of vol. IJ, p. 6r>2 (laiUi). 

^ Akharniitna, H<*voridKt*’H trarialatioti of v^»l. Ill, p. aiUI (WHit-UHiU). 
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19. TdfilA-i-Nd^in^, 

20 . Tdnl^-uMu^ffardhdhl. 

21. Tdnl^4-Mlrzd Haidar, 

22 . TdrtX^-uKashmir, 

23. Tdrll^-uSind, 

24. Tdrif^^-Bdburt, 

26. WdqVdt4-Bdburi, 

26. Tdn^4*Ibrdh%mshdhl. 

27. WdqVdt-i’Muahtdql, 

28. WdqVdUuHadrat Jannai Aahiydnl Hurmyun 

Bddahdh, 

Unfortunately some of the works cited in the J^abaqdt are 
not traceable, but I give below short bibliograplncal notes on the 
authorities referred to in the above list. 

1. TdriUi Al-Yamint^ by Abu Na^r Muhammad bin 
^Abd al-Jabbar al-‘Utbi is a history of the first two trhaznavid 

sovereigns Subuktigin and Mahmud. It was written about 411 

0- 

A.H. (1020 A.D.). This work has been translated into Persian; 
and an English translation of the Persian version by Reynolds 
was published for the Oriental Translation Fund, London, in 
1868. Full bibliographical details of this work were published 
by M. Hidftyat Hosain in his Catalogue of the Arabic Manuacripta 
in the Buhar Library ^ vol. II, pp. 260, 261 (1923). 

2. Kitdb Zain-uUAf^bdr by Abu Sa‘id ‘Abd-ul-Hayy 
bin ad-Dal^ak bin Mahmud Gardezl is a very rare historical 
work. Only two incomplete manuscripts ^ of this work are 
known, one in the library of King’s College, Cambridge (213), 
and the other in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Ouseley, 

1 Rieu {CaUdogue of Persian Manuscripis in the British Museum, 
vol. I, p. 220, 1879) cites numbers 19 and 20 as a single work under the 
title * Tdrikh-i-Ndsiri‘U-Muzaffarshdhl but in the text the two read as ; 

« J 

» in Firiahtah and * Turjooma Ytmuny ' in Briggs (Joe. 

eit,, p. xlix). 

• For details see pages 1-4 of the Preface to Muhammad NAsim’s 
edition of sections i-xiii of Kitab Zain 'hAkhbar (E. G. Browne, Mem. 
Ser. I, 1928). 
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240); it has further been suggested that the Bodleian manu* 
script is only a copy of the one at King’s College, Cambridge. 

Zain-vl-A!M>dr is> a general history of Persia from the 
Pishdfidiy&n dynasty, dealing particularly with the governors 
and rulers^ of ^urils&n up to ca. 440 a.h. (1048 A.D.). Un- 
fortunately a large portion of the work is lost, but an edition 
of the first thirteen sections of the text was published by 
Muhammad Na^^im 

As is pointed out by Muhammad Na^im, Khw&jah Ni^m- 
uddin Ahmad Bakhshi was the first author to utilize this work 
for his account of the Ghaznavid sovereigns in the J*abaqdt-i* 
Aib6an, and the discovery of this rare work must remain 
to his credit. Firishtah also includes Zain^uUAj^bdr amongst 
the sources of his Tdrikh, but in view of the fact that his account 
of the period dealt with in the Zain was based mainly on the 
Tabagdi, ft seems likely that he had only taken this reference 
from Nup&muddin Ahmad’s list. 

• 3, Ravdat-u^’^^afd by Muhammad bin Kh&wand Sh&h bin 

Mahmud. Very little information is available about the birth 
or early life of the author, but he is stated to have died at Her&t 
in 903 A.H. (1497 a.d.). Raudat is a work on general history, 
from the creation of the world to the author’s time. For details 
see Habib-tisSiyar, Bombay edition, volume II, pp. 198, 
339, and Rieu’s CcUcUogtie of the Persian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum^ vol. I, p. 87 (1879). A full account of the work 
and translations of some extracts by Sir H. M. Elliot are published 
in EUwt's History of India, vol. IV, pp. 127-140 (1872). 

4. Tdj^ul-MadQiir by Hasan Ni^ml of Nish&pur deals with 
the history of part of the reign of Mu'izuddin (assassinated 
602 A.H., 1206 A.D.), the entire reign of Qutbuddln Aibak 


^ Vide note 3, p. xxii. The editor cites BUioVa History of India, 
1869, as th^first notice of this work. This is incorrect, as Elliot in his 
Bibliographical Index to the Hiatoriana of Mohammedan India, p. 83 
(1849), had published a detailed note regarding the Ouseley Manuscript 
No. 240 which is now preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; this was 
reprinted in EUioVa History of India, vol.* IV, pp. 667, 668 (1872), while 
the 1869 reference cited by the editor is only a casual notice of the work 
in vol. II of the same publication (p. 432). 
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(602-607 A.H., 1206-1210 a.d.) and the first seven years of 
the reign of Shamsuddin lltutmish (1211-1217 A.D.). A 
detailed aocount of the Tdj was published in Elliot's History 
of India, voL II, pp. 204-243 (1869), while Eth4 in the Catalogue 
of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, vol. I, p. 209 (1901) 
gives full bibliographic references. 

6. J'abaqdt-i-Nd^iri by Minhdj Siraj Juzjani is a very 
valuable historical work from the earliest times to 658 a.h. 
(1259 A.D.). The author in honour of his patron Nasiruddln 
Mahmud Shah, king of Delhi (644-664 a.h., 1246-1266 a.d.),. 
named it J'ahaqdt-UNd^irl. A detailed account of the work 
was given in Elliot's History of India, vol. II, pp. 259-383 
(1869) and vol. VIII, pp. i>xxxi (1877), and full bibliographical 
references are given in Eieu’s Catalogue, vol I, pp, 72, 73 (1879). 

6. Kbazdin^uUFutuh or the Tdrlf^4-*Aldl by Amir 
l^usrau is a short but very important contemporary history of 
the reign of ‘Alauddin dealing with the period 695-711 a.h. 
(1296-1312 A.D.). The work is very rare only two manuscripts,* 
one in the British Museum (Or. 1638) and the other in King’s 
College Library, Cambridge, are known. A lithograph edition ^ 
based on the British Museum manuscript was published under 
the editorship of ‘Moinul Haq ’ in 1927, but, as has been 
pointed out by Dr. Mirz& it is “full of mistakes, due either 
to faulty transcription or to careless editing.” 

In his excellent study of Amir Khusrau Dr. Mirza (pp. 222- 
225) has given a detailed list of contents of the historical 
material of the Shazdin-ul~Futuh and discussed its literary 
peculiarities; ?rof. M. !l^blb * in his introduction to the text- 
edition had also dealt with the literary peculiarities and the 
historical importance of this work. 


1 For details see Mohammad Wahid Mirza — The Life and Works of 
Amir Khusrau, p. 226, footnote 1 (Punjab Univ, Orient. Pub., Calcutta, 
1930). ’’ 

The Khatainul Fuiuh e4ited by Syed Moinul Haq {Publications of 
th&Wultania Hist. Soo., AUgrah, 1927). 

^ s M. W. Mirza, op. eit., p. 225. 

. 4 English Iniroduotioci by M. ^ablb to M. Haq's text edition, 

M>. 1-16 {vide Sgllf S 
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7. TugUuq-Ndfnah by Amir Sb^usrau was quite unknowa 
tiU recently, as no copies of it are preserved in any of the European 
or Indian libraries. Al-BadSoiU (MuntaiAbu4-tau}&n^, Ban- 
king’s translation of vol. I, p. 301) remarks that it was the last 
of Amir l^usrau’s works, and “was written in verse in honour 
of the Sult&n and in obedience to his order”. Eth4 in his 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office^ p. 405, 
in the account of Haft Iqlim, notes that the work consisted of 
3,000 baits (verses). A manuscript entitled Jahdnglrndmah 
by Hayatl Kashi in the personal library of MauianS* Habib-ur- 
Rahman ShirwanI of £hibibganj was recently identified as the 
TugAluq^Ndmah of Amir Khusrau by the late Maulvl Rashid 
Abmad AnsSri. A detailed introduction, a summary of this 
work by the editor Saiyid HSshml Farld&badl, an incomplete 
descriptive note by Maulvi Rashid Al^mad in Urdu, and 
the text vfas published at Aurang&bad, Deccan, in 1352 a.h. 
(1933 A.D.). 

•* Relying on the statements in Kashf-UT^^Zunun and ‘Abd-ul* 
QSdir Al-Badaoni’s MurUa]^ab-ut-tawdn1^ the Tughluq-Ndmah 
is believed to have been composed in 725 a.h. (1325 A.D.), but 
some part of the work had been lost even in Akbar’s time, and 
in 1019 A.H. (1610 A.D.), Jahangir commissioned Hayati Kashi 
to supply the missing parts to complete the work. The work, 
as published, is believed to be what has been preserved of Hayati ’s 
revised version, and consists of 2,920 verses. In view of the 
presence of a (catch-word) on the last page of the manuscript 
and a statement by Hayati {vide verses 168-177) that he intends 
to complete the work by adding some further verses at the end, 
it is surmised by the editor that some of the folios at the end 
are missing. 179 verses in the beginning of the work are definitely 
identified as Hayati’s work, leaving a balance of 2,742 verses t 


^ There ig apparently a mistake in the number of verses assigned to 
Amir Khusrau, as after deducting 179 of ^ayAtl's verses from the total 
number of 2,920 verses in the work, the number should be 2,741 and not 
2,742 as given on p. 2 of the work. In this oonneotion also see the 
critioal account of M. W. Mirza, op. cU., pp. 245-253. He rightly does not 
include the abydt^i-Hlsilah or the rubrics in verse in the number of 
verses, and is of the opinion that only 2,717 verses should be accepted as 
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by Amir IQiusrau. The editor in his introduction directs special 
attention to the historical importance of the work in connection 
with the following: — the murder of Sultan Qutbuddin, the 
last of the Khalji kings (716 a.h., 1316 a.d.), annihilation of the 
^Alal dynasty; IQiusrau Khan*8 short-lived reign of a few days 
insurrection of the Tugjiluq (Oliazi Malik later C^iyathuddin, 
Tughluq I), his correspondence with various Amirs, advance to 
Delhi and victory over the usurper IQiusrau Khan after two big 
battles, capture of Khusrau Khan and his brother, and finally his 
execution. This period (1316-1320 a.d.) marks the fall of the 
Khalil and the rise of the Tughluq Dynasty. On comparing the 
accounts in Tug^tuq-Ndmah with that in the Tabaqdt, it 
appears almost certain that the author of the latter did not make 
much use of the former in compiling his account of the period 
under reference. 

8. Tdrlkh-i- Flruzshdhl by Diya Barni is a history of the 
Sultans of Delhi from the accession of Ghiyathuddin Balban, 
662 A.H. (1266 a.d.), to the sixth year of Firuzshairs reign, 
758 A.H. (1357 A.D.). It is the most important history of the 
period and was apparently the authority on which Nizarnuddin 
Ahmad and Firishtah based their works. The work was pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indicn series (1860-1862). A transla- 
tion of the introduction and of the major part of the work was 
published by Dowsou in Elliot's History of India, vol. Ill, 
pp. 93-268 (1871). 

9. FiUuhdi’i-Flruzshdht by the King Firfizshah Tughluq 
(752-790 A.H., 1351-1388 a.d.) is a record of “the edicts and 
ordinances of his reign, the abuses and evil practices which he 
has put down, the buildings, monuments and works of public 
utility which he has carried out.” A translation of the entire 
work is published by Dovv.son in Elliot's History of India, 
vol. Ill, pp. 374-388 (1871). 


b<Mng by Khuamu. For a detaiUnl aiialyaia of the work also see Husain's 
The Rise and Fall of Muhftmwad bin Tughluq (London, 1938). 

1 Tho p<‘rio<l of j^iuHraij Khan's reign, wh<» n>ok the name* of Nu^ir- 
iid>d!n i^usrau, was c»XH<*tly two months, vide Tughlu(/-Xdmah, pp. 18» 
19, from th(' Ist of .JurnadA II to 1st Sha'ban, 720 a.h. {9th July to 6th 
8eptoinbt'r, 1.320 a.d.). 
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10. TarilA-i-Mtihdrakshahl by Yahya bin Ahmad bin 
*Abdullah Sirhindl is a history of the Sultans of Delhi from the 
time of Mu‘izuddin bin Sam, the founder of the Ghuri Dynasty, 
to 838 A.H., 1434 A.D. It is the most reliable and in fact the 
only source for the history of the fi!*st three kings of the Saiyid 
Dynasty from 817 A.H. (1414 a.d.) to 838 a.h. (1434 a. d.), and 
the accounts in the Tabaqdt and Firishtah’s History are not 
)nly based on it, but in most cases are verbatim copies of Yahya ’s 
account. An account of this work with extracts is published in 
Elliot's History of I mlia, vol. IV, pp. 6-88 (1872) and the entire 
work was issued in the Bibliotheca Imlica series in 1931 under the 
editorship of M. Hidayat Hosain. An English translation by 
K. K. Basu was published in the (iaehwad Oriental Series^ No. 
Ixiii, in 1932. 

11. Futuh-UA-SaldVin by ‘l^aini (Khwajah ‘Abd-ul-MuIk 
'l 9 anii according to Eth6 i) is a very iinjK^rtant historical work 
in verse, from the time of Subuktigm of GJiazni to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The Futuh, like the Kitnb Ztain-uUAfMdry is a 
very rare work and only two manuscri])t8 ^ of it are known. 
Like the Zain it was first mentioned in the sources of the Tabaqdt- 
i-Akbarl by Nizarnuddin Ahmad, and it apjx^ars that the refer- 
ences in Firishtah ^ and AI-Badaoni ^ are only taken from the 
Tabaqdt. Briggs ^ was not personally acquaintcKl with the work, 
but remarked that the Ftitnb is an unimportant book of 
historical romances. 

The text ® of the Fvfvh, based on the mfinuscript in the 
India Office Library, was issued in 1938 by Dr. A. Mahdi Husain 


^ Kth6, H. ('(Ualoffne of Verman ManuMcr^ptn in the. Library of the, 
India Office, p. 559, No. 895 (19U3). 

TiV/cpa^o 1 of the Kiiglish Prefiu o of tho text fMlitifoi of t)jo ‘ t'atuh- 
ns edited by A. Mabdi Husain (Agrn, J9.‘}8). 

^ Tdrll^^i.FiriHhtah (Lucknow edition), p. 132 (1884). 

Muntakhal> Al-Tawarikh, edition, vol. 1, p. 236 (1868). 

Hanking in his translation of this volume, p. 314 (1898), note 9, 
remarks: ‘‘1 can find no mention of this work.” 

* Hriggs, J. History oj the Rise of the Mahotnrdan Vower in Itulia, 
voj. I, p. 406 (1829). 

® Vide. Note 2 supra. 
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of Agra. In the Urdu and English prefaces of this edition 
.the’ editor briefly discusses the historical and literary merits 
of the Futulf^y while a short critical notice is published in hia 
monographic study i of Muhammad bin Tuj^luq. Prof. A. S. 
U^sha of Madras has also published an ‘Isdmi Ndma and dis- 
oussed the merits of ‘I$aml*s publications, but I have unfortu-^^ 
nately not been able to refer to his publications ^ ; his views 
have been adversely criticized by M. Husain and M. Haq®. 
A critical review ^ of the work is also being published in the 
Urdu monthly Ma*drif by $abahuddln *Abd-ur- Rahman. 

Futub'V^Saldtln originally consisted of about 12,000 
verses, but according to the editor, only 11,524 verses were 
found in the India Ofiice manuscript ; of these, nineteen verses 
(Nos. 11294-11312) are quite illegible. The work was com- 
pleted in five months and nine days (10th December, 1349- 
14th May, 1360 a.d.). For his sources the author doea 
not specify any special works, but states ^ that he based his 
account on the Hadith, various descriptive works, old legends,, 
information gathered from friends and personal observations. 

Dr. M. Husain sums up the historical importance of the 
work as follows — ‘‘It presents in tolerably accurate chrono- 
logical ordei^events of the political history of India for over three 
hundred years, and it also throws light on the beginning of the 
Bahmani rule in the Deccan; on the psychology of the 14th 
century India; on the principal towns and their respective 
distances; on the nature of punishments then inflicted; on the 
Hindu amirs and princes; and on the Hindi words and idioms 
then in Muslim usage.” He further regards the Futub as a 


^ M. Husain, * The Rise <md Fall of Mufyammad bin Tughluq \ pp. 253. 
254 and Preface pp. xiv-xvi (London, 1938). 

> lleferences to Prof. U*sha*s contributions are given in M. ^usain 
and M. Haq. ^ 

* M. Haq, Muslim Univ, Joum,, vol. V, No. 2, pp. 30-32 (1938). 

^ Ma*drif, vol. XLIV, Nos. 2-4, pp. 109-127, 201-216, 279-298, in 
progress (1939). 

^ Vide l>age 679, verses 11437-11443 of the text edition. 

• Vide page 3 of the English Preface to the text edition. 
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literary work of exceptional merit, and "l 9 aml as the best epic 
writer of the age. 

^abHhuddin ^Abd-ur-Rahn^^J^ bis critical review after 
comparing ‘LjAml’s accounts with some contemporary sources, 
such as the Rihla of Ibn Battuta, Tdrll^-i-Flriizahdhl, Tabaqat- 
Tdnl^^-Mvbdrahahdhl and other works, is of. the 
^opinion that most of the legends and stories in the Futub are 
not based on any historical facts. The historical data of the 
Fuiul^i on the other hand, are generally correct, and, even though 
involved and jumbled at times, are valuable in supplying addi- 
tional information and for clearing up details of several doubtful 
events. It is, however, not possible to adjudge the extent to 
which the FviuJt was utilized in the compilation of the Tabaqdi, 

12, 13. It has not been possible to identify the two works 
Tdnl^ Mabmudshdhl Mandwi and Tdrikh Majymildshdhl Khurd 
Mandwi, •The works seem to be lost and no accounts of either 
beyond the references in the 'fahaqdt and Pirishtah’s History are 
jfow available. 

14. Tabaqai-i-Ma^Lmudahahl Oujardti. No work of this 
title is known, and it has not been possible to identify it with any 
other History of Gujarat. 

15. Madihir-i-Malii^mudahdhl Oujardli. This is also an 
unknown work, but Rieu in his Catalogue y vol. Ill, p, 967 (1883), 
has suggested its possible identity with Tdrll^-i-Malymudahdh 
of unknown authorship (manuscript No. Or. 1819, pp. 966, 
967), and given full details of its contents. 

16. TdHkh-i-Mul!f/immadl. In the absence of the name of 
the author, and in view of there being several works of this name, 
it is difficult to be certain regarding the work referred to in 
the Tabaqdty but if one were to hazard a guess, it seems likely 
that the work cited is no other than the general history, by 
Muhammad BihS^mad Kh&nl. from the time of Muhammad to 
842 A.H. (^438 A.D.), with special reference to India, which is 
described in detail in Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. I, pp. 84-86 (1879). 

17. Tdril^-i-Bahddurshdhl, This work is referred to as 
a source of reference in various histories, but it has not been 
passible to trace it. In Elliotts Historg of India, vol. VI, p. 484 
<1875), it is referred to as a work by **anotker individual who 
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wrote all the rest of the annals of Sultan Firoz’s reign, as well 
as those of the Gujarat sovereigns, under the title of Tarij^4- 
Bahadur Shahi,'" 

18. Tdrlkh-i-Bahamanl is another lost work which is only 
referred to in several historical works, but no copies of which 
are now available. 

19. Tdrlf^-i-Ndsirl. The work referred to is probably 
History of Malwah entitled Tdri!A4-Nd^irshdhi by an unknown 
author described by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. Ill, p. 968, MS. 
No. Or. 1803, and not the famous Tdrl/^-i-Nd^irl by Abu-1- 
Fadl Baihaqi which was edited by W. H. Morley and printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica series in 1862. 

20. TdrlJ^-i-Mumffarshdhl by an unknown author is 
apparently a very rare work. The only known manuscript 
(No. Add. 26, 279) of this history, so far I am able to find from 
the various sources, is preserved in the British Museum, London. 
It is described by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. I, p. 287 (1879), as 
being an account of the siege and capture of Mandu by Muzaff&r 
Shah II, king of Gujarat, in 924 a.h. (1518 a.d.). 

21. Tdrl1^4-Mlrzd Haidar. The correct title of the work 
is Tdrll^-URashidiy but in the Tabaqdt it is cited as the Tdnl^ 
of Mirza Haidar, after the name of its author. This work is of 
special value in connection with the history of Kashmir. An 
English translation with annotations was published by N. Elias 
and E. D. Ross (1895). 

22. Tariff 4 -Kashmir. The name of the author is not 
mentioned, but the work referred to in the Tabaqdt is probably 
the Persian translation of the Rdjatarangivl in Sanskrit which 
was completed by Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad and 
revised by ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Al-Badaoni in 999 a.h. (1590 a.d.). 
A full account of the work is given in Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. I, 
p. 296 (1879). 

23. Tdinl^4-Sind by Mir Ma‘ 9 um Bhakkari is also known 
as the Tari!^4-Ma'^ml. It deals with the history of Sind from 
the Muhammedan conquest to its final absorption in the Moghul 
Empire during Akbar’s reign in 1001 a.h. (1592 a.d.). A detailed 
account of it is published in Elliot* s History of India, vol. I, 
pp. 212-252 (1867), and the work has recently (1938) been printed 
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under the editorship of Dr. U. M. Daudpota in the Government 
Oriental Series of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

24. TdnJdk-i-Bdburi, No work of this name can be traced 
and it appears as if the author of the Tabaqdt had confused one 
of the Persian translations of Tuzuk-uBdburi under this name 
^vide infra), 

25. WdqVdt-i-Bdburi, In reference to this work also it is 
not possible to decide which of the Persian translations of the 
Tiiziik-i-Bdburl is referred to by the author of the Tabaqdt. 
The translation of Shaikh Zain or * Zainu‘d-din of Khwaf * was 
made during the lifetime of Emperor Babur (vide Mrs. Beveridge's 
Bdbur-Ndma^ preface p. xl, 1921, and Riou’s Catalogue, vol. Ill, 
p. 926), a second one by Payandah Hasan Ghaznavl and 
Muhammad Quli Mughal Hi^ari was begun in 991 a.h. (1583 a.d.) , 
and completed in 994 a.h., 1586 a.d. (vide Mrs. Beveridge, 
op. cit., pp. xliii, xliv, and Rieu’s Catalogue, vol. II, p. 799), 
and finally a third by ‘Abd-ur-Rahim JQian IQianan, which 
“was made at Akbar’s orders to help Abu'1-fazl in the Akbar- 
nd7n(C\ and on its completion was presented to Akbar in 998 
A.H., 1589 A.D. (vide Mrs. Beveridge, op. cit., p. xliv, and Rieu’s 
Catalogue, vol. I, p. 244). 

26. TdidJ^-i-lbrdhimshdhi. No work of this name is 
known, and ap})ears as if Ibrdhinishdhl is a lapsus calami on the 
jmrt of the author of the Tahaqdt for Ibrdhlml. The Tdrilgli-i- 
Ibrdhhnl also known as Tdrtf^-UHumuyunl, by Ibrahim bin 
Harir (probably Jarir as suggested by Eth6) is “a general history 
of the world from Adam to a.h. 596 (a.d. 1199)” — see Eth^’s 
Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, p. 33, 
No. 104 (1903). 

27. Wdqi'dtd-Mushtdqi by MushtS-qi, commonly known as 
Rizq UUah, “is a collection of detached narratives and anecdotes 
relating to the sovereigns of the Lodi, Timurido and 8ur dynas- 
ties.” An account of the work with translations of some extracts 


' Not to bo confiiaod with Tdr^kh,-i-Jhrdhlmi which is another name for 
i'irishtah's History, vide Elliot’s Bibliographical Index of the Hiatoriann 
o/ Muhammedan India, p. 3.36 (1849). 
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is published in Elliot’s History of India, vol. IV, pp. 534-557 
{1872), while details regarding the almost unique manuscript 
in the British Museum are given by Rieu in his Catalogue, vol. II. 

pp. 820, 821 (1881). 

28. W dqi dt-i-Hadrat Jannat Afihlynni Hnmdyun Bdd- 
shdh. By this title Nizamuddm Ahmad apparently means the 
TudJikirat-uU Wdqi^dt by Jauhar Aftabcbl, which is a useful sourer 
of reference in n^gard to Humayun’s reign. Details of this work 
are published in Elliot’s History of India, vol. V, pp. 136-140 
<1873). 

On comparing the above list with Firishtah’s sources it is 
found that the latter gives a list of 35 main works consulted 
by him for the compilation of his History, while another twenty 
are cited in the body of the work. Of the works cited in the 
Tahaqdt Firishtah does not mention Khazdin-i-Futuh, Tugiluq- 
Namdh, Tdrlj^d-Ndsiri, Tdrlkk-i-Mirza Haidar, Tdr^J^4-Bdhurl 
and Tdril^-i’lhrdhlmshdhl, while I have doubtfully identified 
Firishtah’s TdriJ^d-Jdrm (or Hdjl) with Muhammad Bihamad 
libani’s Tarikh-i-Mufiamjnadl of the Tahaqdt, In addition there 
Are twenty works which are mentioned in the body of Firishtah ’s 
Tdrlkh and which are included in a subsidiary list by Briggs. 
Of those, two, Futuk-i’Saldfin and Wdqi'dt-i-Mushtdqi ( ? Travels 
of Abool Nusr Nuskatty — ^No. 7 of Briggs’s list), are also included 
in the Tabaqdt, Firishtah’s list includes the following additional 
works 1 which arc not mentioned in the list of the aiithoritms in 
the Tahaqdt : 

1. Mulhiqdt-iShaif^. ^Ainuddln Bljdpim. 

2. Bahrmtn- Ndmah of Shaikh Adharl. 

3. Tdrlkh-i-Binakitl, 

4. T nhfaCuS' Said tin Bahumani by Mulld Ddud Bldari, 

5. Tdrll^-Alp. 

6. Hablb-ns~Sif/ar. 

7. Tdrlkh-i-Bangdlah. 

8. Fawdid-^-FifU'dd. 

1 For this rompanson 1 havo used tht' lusts as given in Jiriggs’s trans- 
lation of Firislitah entitled Hifttort/ of thr liise of the Mahomedan Power 
in India, vol. T. pp. xlix— li (1829). Sources of Firishtah are also discussed 
by Mohl in Journal des SavatU,s, pp. 220-224 (1840). 
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0. Khair-ul-Majdlis. 

10. Nnskkah Qiiihl. 

11 . Siyar^uW Arifln. 

The importance of the Tahaqnt-i-Akharl lies in the fact that 
it was the first comprehensive history of India and that it served 
as the authority on which several later historical works were 
%ased. 

The opinion of ‘Abd-ul-Qadir, Al-Badaonl, the author of 
the Ahint<i!dl:Cih-ut4midnl^, has already Ix'eii referred to. Up 
to the year of Nizamuddin Ahmad’s death, his history, though 
embellished with additional facts, is an abridgment of the 
Tabaqnt ^ and Tdrlkh-i-Muhdrakshdhl. He corrected some of the 
dates of the Tnbaqdt, but mainly relied on it for the historical 
facts. 

Several chapters of the Randat’-nt-Tdhinn by Tahir Muham- 
mad, whic4i was written between 1011 a.h. (1()02-1003 a.i>.) 
and 1015 a. if. (100(>-l(i07 a.d.) are, according to Elliot (op. 
cd., p. 300), copied verbathn from the Tabaqdt. 

Muhammad Qasim Firishtah pronounced the l^ibaqdt to be 
defective, but “borrowed from it very freely and has formed 
Ills own history of Hindustan and the Deccan entirely on the 
same plan” (Elliott, op. cit., j). 178). Tliis opinion is fully 
home out by the running commentary of the Tdrikh provided 
by Mr. Do in his very valuable* footnotes in the translation of 
the Tabaqdt^ particularly in volume 111. 

The TdriJ^-i-Shiihl (or Tdnkh-i-Saldlin-i AfogJitmi) was 
composed soon after the compilation of the Tabaqdt (before 
1594 A.D.) and before 1020 a.h. (Kill a.d.) when the Makhzan-i- 
AfgJidnl was written (Elliot's History of /ndia, vol. V, 
}>p. 1, 2, 1873). The author Ahmad Yadgar mentions Nizami’s 
History or the Tabaqdt and Ma\Uin4-A}M)dr as his autlKuitics 
and, as M. Hidayat Hosain ^ has recently shown, he has copied 
vfrbatim the^account of the reign of Hiimayun from the Tabaqdt. 

^ According to Elliot's Bihliofjniphical Index of the Historians of 
^luhamincdfin Indut^ p. 221 (1849), AhHtulaonl in his work 'Nijdtu-r- 
HashhV designates his own history “as a nu'ro nbridgiiK'iit of thc» Tabakat.” 

* Vide M. Hidayat Hosain’s text edition <»f Tnrikh -i tSfulhi. Profaeo, 
PP- 6, 7 (1939). 
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Madihir-uRahiml by Mulla ‘Abd-ul-BaqI Nahavandi was 
composed in the year 1025 a.h. (1616 a.d.). The first volume 
of this work dealing with the general history of India appears, 
from its contents and descriptions, on almost identical lines, 
to be based mainly on the Tabaqdt, Madthir'a style and lan- 
guage are superior to those of the Tahaqat, but there can be 
little doubt that the historical part is only a copy of the latter. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the detailed account 
of Akbar’s reign in the Madthir ends with the 38th year of his 
reign; the author in this connection adds that as the narrative 
in the Tabaqdt ends with this year and as he has not been able 
to obtain any detailed history of the remaining fourteen years 
of the reign, he has not been able to include a detailed account 
of this period.^ 

M. ‘Abdul Muqtadir in the Prefixed ^ to the Haft-Iqllm 
(completed 1002 a.h., 1593 a.d.) of Amin Ahmad Ra£i remarked 
that “for the Indian portion of the history he relies mainly 
upon the Tabaqat-i-Akbari 

Munlal^ab-uUlubdb by Muhammad Hashml, better known 
by his nickname of lOiafi Kian, is a very valuable general history 
of India from the Muhammadan conquest to the reign of 
Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi (1719-1748 A.D.). It was 
published in 1145 a.h. (1732 a.d.). The author ^ states that 
Nizamuddin Harawi, who was one of the Bakhshla of the Emperor 
Akbar, wrote a comprehensive history of the twenty-one Sdbas 
of the Deccan and included in it the history of Akbar up to the 
37th year of his reign. His account of the Sultans of the Deccan 
in general is not reliable, arwl with reference to the accounts of 
the Sultans of this region the author has not come across any 
other historical work, except that of Muhammad Qasim Firishtah, 
which can bo fully relied upon. As Nizamuddin had, however, 
been in the service of the Emperor Akbar throughout his life, his 

1 Seo M. Hidayat J^osain’s text edition of Ma*dair-i-Rahimlt vol. I, 
p. 933 (1924). 

* Bibliotheca Indica edition of Haft Iqllm by E. D. Ross and M. 
‘Abdul Muqtadir, p. vi (1918). 

> Vide Kabiruddin Ahmad and Ghidam Qadir's text edition in the 
Bibliotheca Imlica series, vol. I, pp. 237-243 (1869). 
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narrative of the reign of this King can be fully relied upon, and he 
bases his account of the Panj hazdfi and Chahdr hazdri Amtrs 
and of some of the religious great men and poets on the J'abaq^, 

Akbar-Ndma of Shaikh Ilahdad Fai^I Sirhindi is, according 
to Dowson except for the account of the services rendered by 
his patron Shaikh Farid Bukhari and ** some scraps of poetry 
and some wonderful stories”, only a compilation from the 
fabaqal and Akbarndma of Abu-l-Fa^l. It ends with 1010 a.h. 
(1602 A.D.), the year in which Abu-l-Fadl’s work was completed. 

V’arious other historical works of a later date have either 
based their accounts on or borrowed from the Tabaqdi, but it is 
not necessary to deal with them here. 

Of the authors in English it is only necessary to note that the 
Tahaqdt is regarded by Elliot, Erskine, Elliot and Dowson, Lees, 
Hanking, Wolseley Haig, Beni Prasad and others as amongst 
the best Pcfrsian histories and the most reliable sources of our 
information ”2. 

. It was the first comprehensive work which dealt with the 
history of India to the exclusion of the other Asiatic countries, and 
in which the histories of different provinces were dealt in a strict 
historical sequence. It must also be remembered that the author 
was primarily a court official, an administrator and a soldier 
not a wdqi'ah-n<wis or a court historian. Historical work was 
with him a labour of love, and being an officer with other 
more pressing duties, this was carried out by liirn with the help 
of his prot6g6s under very unsettled conditions of life. His 
work also must not bo judged by the modern standards. 
As Elliot admirably summed up in his learne<l preface^, the 
works of the Muhammadan historians can hardly be regarded 
as ranking higher than annals. “They comprise, for the 
most part, nothing but a mere narration of events, conducted 
with reference to chronological sequence; without speculation 
on causes o^ effects; without a reflection or suggestion which 


1 Dowson in EUict's History of India, vol. VI, pp. 116-146 (1876). 

* ViiU Deni Prasad, History of Jahangir, p. 442 (1930). 

• Vide Elliot, Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muhammedan 
India, Preface, pp. v-xxx (1849). 
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is not of the most puerile or contemptible kind; and without 
any observation calculated to interrupt the monotony of succes- 
sive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, murdei-s, fratricides, so 
common in Asiatic Monarchies/’ With the restraining influences 
of ostracism and even death under the despotic monarchs during 
whose times these histories were compiled, there could hardly 
be any chance for the development of individual character oi* 
the expression of unbiassed opinions. In common with the 
authors of the times, and this was not restricted to Muhammadan 
authors only, Islam in the Tabaqdt is lauded above all other 
religions, the Muhammedans are of the true faith and all others 
are infldels ; when the former are killed in battle or otherwise they 
drink “the cup of martyrdom”, while the souls of the infidels 
“are despatched to hell”. Patriotism and bravery of the 
Kafirs are condemned in very strong terms, while even coward- 
ice, intrigues, wholesale massacres and desecration* and demo- 
lition of the religious institutions of the Hindus are applauded. 
All the same the author deserves full credit for being far in 
advance of his times and to a great extent free from religious 
bigotry when he, as against Diya Barni, the author of the 
Tdrlt^-i-Firnzshdhly who describes Khusrau Khan on the occasion 
of his battle with Ghazi Malik “as the effeminate wretch who 
could not bear the attack of men”, applauds him as “having 
with great bravery and courage fought to the end of the day.” ^ 
Similarly in narrating the chivalrous treatment of Sultan 
Mahmud at the hands of Rana Sanka (Sangrama Singh, Rana 
of Mewar) and restoring to him the kingdom of Malwah after 
the former’s defeat and capture by the latter, Khwajah Nizam- 
uddln^ shows himself a true historian untrammelled by any 
religious bigotry or prejudices. In dealing with Akbar, his 
king and patron, he employs the usual eulogistic high sounding 

Vide De’e translation of vol. I of the Tabaqdt, p. 207. 

* ^abaqdt text elltion, vol. Ill, p. 203 ; 

ydkfo jt l5oU« Ul^ ^ Af > «>jUj 

« s^.lc 13 j 
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titles and phrases, but cannot, like Abu-l-Fa^l i, be accused of 
imcouth flattery, both in form and style, or of wilful conceal- 
ment of facts. As a historian he casually mentions the “Divine 
Faith*', but does not go into any great detail regarding the 
observances of the faith or criticize the Emperor, Abu-l-Fa^l 
and any of the other followers. He was writing a history of the 
^riod from personal observations and information collected 
from all available sources and has succeeded more than any 
other author of his time in producing what Dowson * rightly 
styles a contemporary history of very high authority. 

The Tahaqdt does not exhibit much literary talent and is 
not written in any ornate stylo. The language is fairly simple 
and vigorous, but not grandiose and highly polished; it is 
more of the Afghan type which is quite different from the 
almost pure Persian of Iran, used by Firishtah or MuUft 
‘Abd-ul-Ba^ql Nahavandl, the author of M(idihir-i‘RaJfiml. 
Arabic quotations are only sparingly used, but the dates are 
invariably given in Arabic rather than Persian. The nkrrative, 
owing to long sentences, is often involved, rather disjointed and 
even fragmentary, but as few metaphors and similes are used, 
there is seldom any difficulty in comprehending the exact 
meaning of the author. 

Brajbndranath Db 8 
(1862-1932). 

Mr. Brajendranath De was born at Calcutta on the 23rd 
of December, 1852, in his maternal grandfather's house in Simla, 

^ Heo Blrtchmaim’s A'in-i-Akharl (Phillott’s rovisod edition), Preface, 
pp. vii, viii (1030); Beveridge’s translation of Akbamdnia, vol. Ill, intro- 
duction, pp. xi, xii (1030), and Wolseley Haig in Cambridge History of 
India, vol. IV, p. Ill (1037). 

2 EllioCs History of India, vol. V, Preface, p. vii (1873). 

• The life of the author is based on a typescript of an autobiography 
eatitlo<l Reminiscences of Mr. Brajendranath De, an Indian Member of the 
Indian Civil Service which was kindly placed at my disposal by his son 
Mr. H. K. De, Barrister>at>Law, to whom I tender my grateful thanks. 

A short Life of Me. De, written by M. Hid&yat ^osain, was published in 
the Proceedings lor 1032, pp. clxjcv-clxxxvii, in Joum. Asial, Soo. Bengal^ 
vol. XXIX for 1033 (1034). 
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near the Cornwallis Square. His parents were Kayasthas and, 
as the author writes, belonged to “the middle class section of 
well-born or as they are commonly called hkadralok people’’. 
His mother was one of the garhkdtd Basu families of Anarpur. 
His early days were spent partly in the home of his maternal 
ancestors and partly in his paternal home at Bhawanipur which 
in those days formed one of the suburbs of Calcutta. Brajeiidra j 
nath was the eldest child of the family, and though he had 
nine or ten brothers and sisters, all except one died in their 
infancy. The author remarks “it is, therefore, curious that I 
have lived so long, and on the whole have enjoyed such remark- 
ably good health. 1 have no doubt that it is due to the fact 
that I have lived an abstemious, active and regular life, have 
taken considerable care of myself and have been more or less 
well-occupied.” During his childhood, however, he suffered 
from various ailments, but he notes that he was in good health 
from 1802 onwards when his father migrated to Lucknov . 
He was very fond of religious stories and sankirtans (religious 
musical performances in honour of Krishna or \'ishnu) and 
apparently these greatly impressed him during the early years 
of his life. Ho was a favourite comj)aniou of his grandmother, 
and her austere, religious and simple life greatly influenced 
him in his younger days. 

Like all Hindu boys of the period, he had to go through 
what was known as the hate kharl (chalk in hand) ceremony. 
This took place when he was 5 years old, on the ' SripancJiami 
iind iSaraswati Fuja ' <lay; the old famil}" priest after offering 
* pujas to the family Saligram and Saraswati ’ (the Goddess of 
Learning) placed a small cylindrical piece of hard grey chalk 
in the boy’s right hand and guided him in writing the entire 
Bengali alphabet on the hard floor of the room where the cere- 
mony was performed. In connection with his earlier education 
the author remarks, “My father had a deep-rooted antipathy 
equally to indigenous pathsalas and to missionary schools, 
which was j^erfectly justified in the case of the former, but not 
so well in the case of the latter; and I therefore never went to 
any institution of either of these chisses.” He was first sent to 
a school in Chakraberia, but soon afterwards was transferred 
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to the Nandaii Brothers’ Academy; both these institutions were 
located in Bhawaiiipur. He then migrated to a school in Chor- 
bagan and later to the Colootolah Branch School, now known as 
the Hare School, and it was here tliat he was educated up to 
the Vth standard. 

The migration of his father to Lucknow in 1862 to take up 
Hiis appointment in Government service has already been men- 
tioned, but the family, including the young Brajendranath, did 
not join him till 1865. Lucknow in those days, as the author 
remarks, was “in every way (liflFeient from Calcutta. The men 
and women were differently built, more sturdy and stalwart 
than the puny men and women we had known in Calcutta. They 
wore differently dressed, and spoke a different language. The 

houses were built in a different style and in fact 

the entire atmosphere was quite different from that of Calcutta. 

At Lucknow young Brajendranath was admitted in the 
(>aiiuiug School which later develoj)ed into the C.anning College 
and finally into the Lucknow University of the present day; 
it was there that he suddenly blossomed forth into what he 
styles “a veritable prodigy”. In spite of the fact that he was 
gn^atly handicapped by having to Itjarn an entirely new second 
language, he reached the top of his class at the end of 8-9 months, 
and for the six or sev^en years during which he was at this school 
he was always at the top of his (dass. He j>assed the Entrance 
(the Matriculation) Examination in D(‘cember, 1867, in the 1st 
division. The Intermcfliat-e Examination ho passed in 1869, 
standing 4th hi order of merit in the whole of the Calcutta 
University. Ho pas.sed the B.A. Examination in the 1st division 
and, after studying for a few months more, the M.A. P^xam- 
ination in the 1st class in 1871. 

He started studying Sanskrit fur his Intermediate P]xam- 
i nation and his fondness for this language continued unabated 
to the end of his life. During this |ieriod also ho started learning 
lersuin witR a Maulvl (Persian tc*acher) at home, who, according 
to the author, was given “the magnificent monthly salary of 
lis.4 for two hours’ tuition every day.” With this Maulvi 
he used to read various Insh/Va or collection of letters, among 
which he mentions Inshd* ‘i-Mfldhurdm, Even at this age 
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young Brajendranath wa8 very good in languages, particularly 
in English, Sanskrit and Persian, but he was rather deficient 
in Mathematics, and in spite of hard work he was not able to 
make up this deficiency. 

After passing the M.A. Examination and even before he 
had been thinking of going to England to compete for the Indian 
Civil Service, the authorities of the Canning College, in view*^ 
of his brilliant career, recommended the award to him of a scholar- 
ship of Rs.200 a month, but the Chief Commissioner of the 
province turned down the proposal on the grounds of his being 
a Bengali and the son of a ministerial ofiicer of the Government. 
The College authorities, however, awarded him a scholarship of 
R8.50 a month for a period of about 6 months till he could 
appear in the open competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. The family finances at the time were in none too 
fiourishing a condition, so in the middle of July, 1872, young 
Brajendranath, with only Rs. 1,300, sailed for England. On 
his arrival in London he joined the University College, and 
appeared in the open competitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service held in April, 1873. Only 35 of the 350 candidates 
that appeared for this examination that year were selected for 
the Indian Civil Service, and Brajendranath was 17th in the 
list. The author attributes this rather low position to his 
having selected Mathematics as one of the subjects, in which he 
obtained very low marks; his proficiency in English, Sanskrit, 
Persian and Mental Science, however, enabled him to pass the 
Civil Service Examination and secure a fairly high* place amongst 
the selected candidates. En passant it may be mentioned that 
he was the 8th Indian who passed the I.C.S. Examination. 

Brajendranath De in the meanwhile had joined the Middle 
Temple Inn and was studying for the Bar. Without much 
work he passed the law examinations, and having kept the full 
complement of twelve terms, was called to the Bar. ^ After being 
selected for the Indian Civil Service, he went into residence at 
the Oxford University, and before leaving England, in July 
1875, was awarded the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship. In addition 
to this during the period of h^s probation in England he won a 
number of prizes in the half-yearly examinations for proficiency in 
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languages. At Oxford he attended the lectures of Prof. Max 
MQller and Mr. Ruskin, and also used to attend regularly the 
meetings of the Union of which Mr. H. H. Asquith (later Earl of 
Oxford) was the President. 

On the return journey he travelled extensively on the 
Continent and returned to Calcutta in September, 1875. Soon 
afterwards he was posted to Arrah as the Assistant Magistrate- 
Collector, and during his service he served as a Collector in 
various districts of Bengal, and twice officiated as the Commis- 
sioner of the Burdwan Division. After full thirty-five years’ 
service he retired in September, 1910, from Hooghly where he 
was then serving as the Magistrate and Collector. 

Shortly after his return he turned his attention to the 
language examinations which had been instituted with a view 
to inducing young civilians and other officials to acquire pro- 
ficiency in*classical languages like Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
and the Indian vernaculars. Being a Bengali by birth and in 
view of his having been educated at Lucknow, he was debarred 
from appearing in the examinations in vernaculars such as 
Bengali, Hindi and Hindustani, but the examinations in 
classical languages were open to him. There used to be 3 
examinations in each language, (1) the Higher Standard, for which 
there was a prize of a comparatively small monetary value, (2) 
the High Proficiency, for which a prize of R8.2,000 in each lan- 
guage was awarded to each successful candidate, and (3) the 
Degree of Honour, for which there was a prize of Rs. 5,000 for 
Sanskrit and Arabic and Rs.4,000 for Persian. He passed the 
Higher Standard Examination in Sanskrit and High Proficiency 
Examination in Persian. In the Degree of Honour Examination 
for Sanskrit he appeared without even passing the High Profi- 
ciency Examination and was declared successful on the very 
first occasion. Here it would not bo out of place to mention 
that in connection with the Persian examinations ho had to face 
a serious difficulty in regard to his pronunciation. As ho says, 
“Persian is pronounced in one way by Delhi and Lucknow 
MatUvis or scholars ; and in another way by the Persians them- 
selves. I had read Persian originally in Lucknow, and I pro- 
nounced Persian as it is pronounced there.” His examiners 
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did not consider this correct and to acquire the pure Persian 
accent he studied for two months with Shaikh Mahmud Gllani, 
a famous Persian coach in Calcutta of those days. During this 
period he read through various text-books with the help of the 
learned Shaikh, and in addition studied a work called Qa§dHd 
Badar4-Chdch or the Odes of Badar Chach. Brajendranath 
was not greatly impressed by the literary merits of this work, 
as he considered its language “very inflated and involved’’, 
but he read it for his examination, and this training was later 
useful to him in the preparation of the text and translation 
of the Tabaqdt4-Akbari. 

After his retirement Brajendranath settled down in Calcutta 
and in view of his early love for Persian, volunteered to prepare 
for the Asiatic Society a properly collated edition of the Tahaqdt- 
i-Akbarl for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica series and also 
to translate this important historical work into English. He 
started this work in 1911, but, as has been remarked earlier, 
the publication of the work did not proceed smoothly; in fact 
after the issue of the first fascicles of the text and translation 
in 1913 the work remained in abeyance till 1925. The exact 
position about the end of 1924 is summed up by the author as 
follows: “I had commenced the work in 1911, but had given 
it up owing to some difference with the authorities of the Asiatic 
Society. I now took up the work again at the request of 
Mr. van Manen, the General Secretary, who sent Shamsul Ulema 
Maulvi Hidayat Hosain to my house to ask me to do so. I readily 
consented, and I have gone on with the work as quickly as the 
state of my health and my other occupations have allowed mo 
to do.” 

In view of the rather unsatisfactory nature of the available 
manuscripts and the peculiar style of Nizam uddin Ahmad, the 
work of collation and translation of the Tabaqdt4-Akbarl must 
have been not only difficult, but extremely arduous. In spite 
of all those difficulties and his failing health Mr. Brajendranath 
De persevered in his task, and produced six volumes of the 
text and translation which will stand as monuments to his 
industry and scholarship. Only those who have attempted 
translating Persian works into English can realize the onerous 
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nature of such undertakings. As Ranking ^ rightly remarked, 
“The inherent differences of idiom in the two languages, the rich 
expansiveness of the one, and the rigid inflexibility of the other, 
render the attempt to fitly represent the glowing colours of 
Persian in the dull monotone of modern English, all but hopeless. 
J[t has been said that the test of a translation is not its literalness, 
but its truth ; that is to say, not its fidelity to the author’s ex- 
pression, but its response to his inspiration. It must not merely 
reproduce the latter, it must embody the spirit of the original 
composition.” 

Mr. De’s work fully conforms to these high ideals for a 
faithful translation, while the numerous very critical footnotes 
in the various volumes add materially to its importance as a 
work of reference. It is sad that the work could not be com- 
pleted before his demise on the 28th of September, 1932, at the 
ripe old age of about 80 years. 

The author summed up his autobiography as follows : 

“I am over 76 years of age, which, considering the 
short-lived race and family from which I have sprung, must 
be considered a very great age. I have enjoyed fairly 
good health, and have had an active life, except during 
the last four or five years, when my age and the infirmities 
which are incidental to it, have had their usual effect on 
my health and my activities and energy. I am thankful 
however to remember that I am not bed-ridden, but can 
still attend to the ordinary business of life, and to my 
literary pursuits, such as they are. A certain amount of 
success has crowned my life, though, in my discontented 
moments, I have sometimes thought, that it has not been all 
that I have deserved; but I am fully aware of the limita- 
tions and deficiencies under which I have worked; and 
probably in this well-ordered world, no one gets more or 
less sii^cess than he merits. 1 have lost some very near 
and dear ones, but I thankfully remember that others are 
left to cheer and comfort me in my old age.” 

^ Translator’s Preface to the translation of vol. I of the Muntakhibu- 
t-tawdrildk, p. i (1898). 
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Mr. Brajendranath De had a. gbarming personality. His 
circle of friends was wide and all who knew him respected him 
for his honesty, straightforwardness and gentle nature. Though 
rather shy and somewhat reserved, he was very generous and 
kind hearted, and was possessed of a subtle sense of humour. 

He joined the Asiatic Society of Bengal as a Member in 
1904, but retired in 1912. He rejoined the Society in 1926, and 
served as a member of the Council during the years 1928-29 and 
1929-30. During these periods the writer of this note had 
exceptional opportunities of working with him as a colleague 
and well remembers his genuine interest in the work of the 
Society, particularly in its Oriental publications. He resigned 
his membership of the Society in 1931. 

Concluding Remarks and Acknowledgments. 

Normally I would have started this prefa(‘e with an apologia, 
but on maturer consideration I decided to leave this unpleasant 
infliction till the end. I have no pretensions to being either a 
historian or a scholar of Persian, but I must confess to having 
a more than usual interest for the history of my country, while 
from my childhood Persian has been like a second mother tongue 
to me. In April last when the Publication Committee of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal had to face the Augean task 
of resuscitating and completing several publications which had 
lain dormant for many years, the question of completing and 
editing the translation of the third and final volume of the 
Tabaqdt-i-Akharl also came up for consideration. As scholars 
with the rare combination of an expert knowledge of Persian 
and English, and of Indian History are rather rare, and none 
with the necessary leisure to do this voluntary work for the 
Society could be found amongst its members or well-wishers, 
this work, in accordance with the couplet of Hafiz: 

was assigned to me. None of my critics would be more capable 
of disapproving this unbecoming choice, but rather than let the 
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work remain incomplete, the serious consequences of an 

already almost illegible manuscript becoming quite useless if 
left till such time when some really suitable editor could be found 
for completing it, I agreed to imdertake the work. Even good 
intentions and resolutions have their limitations, and on looking 
through the material I found an almost impossible task before me. 
The manuscript, as remarked above, was very nearly illegible; 
it had been written in a type of shorthand which, though it 
would have been quite simple for its author to transcribe, was 
quite beyond an ordinary reader ; it took me a long time to master 
and the deciphering of the diacritical marks involved a great 
deal of labour. There was also an uncorrected typewritten 
copy, but this differed materially from the manuscript. Further, 
there were long blanks and very few, if any, of the text quotations 
or references had been filled in. Even in the manuscript the 
references were without page indications and this involved a 
great deal of reading of the original sources. The quotations 
from different works were often incorrect, being paraphrases 
by the author rather than the original versions, while the 
names of persons and places, though given in inverted commas, 
were, almost without exception, spelt differently from what 
they were in the originals. This should not, however, be 
understood to mean that I am in any way trying to disparage 
the work of the author or to cast any aspersions on his scholarly 
attainments, but in fairness to him and myself, I have considered 
it essential to explain the situation with which I was faced. 
Several times I felt like giving up the task, but, knowing, as 
I did, the great amount of time and labour which, in spite of 
his failing health and eyesight, my late lamented friend 
Mr. Brajendranath De had put into the work 1 persevered in 
completing it as best as I could. My own share in the publica- 
tion is limited to standardizing the transliteration as far as 
possible, cheeking, verifying and correcting the all too numerous 
references, supplying missing passages in the translation, com- 
j)aring it with the text-edition which had been changed materially . 
since the translation was prepared, pointing out variations 
between the text and translation where it would have meant 
changing the entire account, and finally seeing the work through 
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the press. fAU this hM involved a tremendous amount of war. 
mote particularly' as I could, with the responsibilities of m 
eiiSa/a/ oii/jv derofe Aounv /o fAjs 

In presenting the work, as now issued, I am fully conscious of 
its shortcomings and while craving the indulgence of my readers, 
only hope that in view of the circumstances explained, they will 
ipake due allowances for the defects 

Achnowledgmenia. In preparing these volumes for the 
press I have been materially assisted by my friend Shams-ul- 
^Ulama Kh5.n Bahftdur Hidayat Hosain, the Joint Philological 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and I take 
this opportunity of offering him my very grateful thanks for 
the help which he gave so ungrudgingly at all times. I am 
also indebted to Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti for help in 
connection with the revision and correction of the Sanskrit 
portions in the Kashmir section of the work. My thanks are 
also due to Messrs. P. Knight, N. A. Ellis, and G. E. Bingham 
of the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, for assistance in connection 
with the printing of this work. Owing to its multi-lingual 
nature this work presented exceptional problems, both in type- 
setting and the correction of the proofs, but, as usual, the 
Baptist Mission Press rose fully to the occasion, and the close 
co-operation and ever-ready help of the gentlemen mentioned 
above made it possible for me to complete the publication in a 
little over six months. The index is being prepared under my 
supervision by Shah Mu‘inuddln Ahmad, the Ist Maulvl of the 
Society, and will be issued as soon as possible. 

Museum House, Calcutta, Baini Prashad. 

2^th October, 1939. 


1 Unfortunately widely different schemes for the transliteration of 
the niuncs of authors and their publications are adopted by different 
authors. The originals are strictly followed for the citations in the foot, 
notes, but the transliterations in the text are, except where within 
inverted cornmas, in accordcmce with the scheme recommended by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894, 
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PREFACE 


The late Mr. Brajendranath De, as a result of sustained work 
for nearly 20 years, prepared a collated edition of the text of 
thj fabaqdt-i-Akharl of Kbwajah Nizam-ud-din A^imad. The first 
half of the first volume of the text was issued in July 1911, and the 
final or third volume was completed after Mr. De’s death on 28th 
September, 1932, by Khan Bahadur M. Hidayat Hosain from his 
‘manuscript and issued in July 1935. The first two volumes of the 
English translation by the same author were issued in 1927 and 1936 
respectively. The first 80 pages in page-proof and an unrevised 
and partly incomplete translation of the remainder of the third 
volume was found amongst Mr. De’s papers, and the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal recently requested the undersigned to 
edit and complete the work. It was hop>ed that the undersigned would 
have the collaboration of Prof. M. Mahfuz-ul-IJaqq in this work, but 
this has not l>een possible, and for the work, as now issued, the entire 
responsibility must rest with the undersigned. The first 80 pages were 
printed as corrected and revised by Mr. De, and in the remainder the 
work of Mr. De has, as far as possible, been preserved. The under- 
signed has, however, to prevent errors and omissions, verified the 
entire translation and checked citations and references as far as pos- 
sible. Further, as no standard scheme of transliteration had been 
followed, it was thought desirable to follow a slightly modified form of 
the scheme adopted by the International Oriental Congress of 1894 for 
the transliteration of Arabic and Persian works. 

In view of the size of the publication it was decided to issue the 
translation in two parts. The first part is now being issued, and the 
second part with a detailed preface and comprehensive indices to both 
the parts will, it is hoped, be ready for issue sometime during the year. 


Mmtum House, Calcutta. 
12ih July, 1939. 


Baini Peashad. 




TABA Q AT-1-AK:BART 

ENGLISH translation 
(Volume III) 

SECTION I. THE SULTANS OF THE DAKIN^ TWENTY < 
NINE PERSONS 

The ^ Dakini section, 29 persons, and the period op their 
Ur-LE BEGAN WITH THE YEAR 748 A.H., AND ENDED IN 1002 A.H., AND 
LASTED FOR ^ 254 YEARS. 

Historians are agreed, that when the sun of the greatness of 
iSultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah passed from its zenith, and 
declined towards its setting, there were troubles in all parts of his 
kingdom, the hearts of his soldiers became averse to obedience ; 
and many rebellions were brought forth from the womb of time. 
The real cause of the occurrence of these rebellions was this, that the 
Sultan entrusted great works to men of mean and evil nature. 

^ These men, under the influence of their greed and avarice under- 
took difficult tasks, and ^laid unrepiitable deeds on the ground. 
As their determinations did not bear fruit, they became annoyed 
with men, who had any marks of greatness, and caused sorrow to the 
latter. 

Couplet : 

^ To exalt the heads of the unworthy. 

To hope for good from any of them, 

* 'I'h© lith. e<L has which is better. 

2 This is the period mentioned in the M8S. as well as in the lith. ed. The 
Hahinani kingdom however only lasted for about a century and a half. The 
Cambridge History of India has a list of 18 Sult&ns whose reigns extended from 
(1347 A.D.^toy34 A.H. (1527 a.d.). 

The MSS, have fj/ 

^ * The Mss. as well as the lith. ed. have 
the meaning of which is not at all clear. 

^ The first four linos were quoted in connection with the employment of 
base and unworthy men in the History of Muhammad Tuj^ieiq Shfth ; see page 
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Is utterly to lose the thread of thy actions, 

And is like a snake, in thy pocket, to keep. 

As on the worthless, thou placest charges great, 

Know that from salt land thou hop’st for fruit. 

Among the most important incidents was that of ’Aziz liiiaiii- 
mar, on account of whom the amirs Sadhd (amirs of hundreds) of 
Gujrat rose in rebellion, and the whole country became full of 
disturbances and rebellion. Sultan Muhammad advanced towar(K 
Gujrat in order to put them down. He sent Malik Lajin (Lachiii) 
to summon the amirs of hundreds of Daultabad. As the pardoning 
of offences, and patience were not ingrained in the creed of the 
Sultan, the amirs of hundreds being frightened of their awe of him, 
and of the wrath of his greatness, slew Malik Lajin on the way; ami 
going to Daulatabad seized all the property, and wealth which were 
in Dharagarh, and having blown up the dust of disturbance, raised 
the standard of rebellion. The details of this brief statement, have 
been written down in their proper places by this pen of broken 
writing. 

In the end, during the lifetime of Sultan Muhammad Tu gh laq 
^ ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan, who is celebrated as Hasan Gangu, and was one 

210, Vol. 1, Persian text of this work. The appointment of such men aiui 
the result of such appointments were fully deseribed in the History of Mu- 
hammad Tu^hlaq ShAh. 

1 Compare Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, Wil. I, page 37 et seq . 
where it is stated that “Sultan ‘Allaud-din Hoosein Kango Bahininee ” (as thr 
name is written there) “was a man of the name of Ziiflfir Khan” (Zafar IGiSn) 
“who had originally been the slave of a Brarnin, an inhabitant of Dehli named 
Kango, who having discovered his merits, gave him liberty and assisted him, ns 
well as foretold his subsequent fortune. On being raised to empire Ziifiir Khun 
did not forgot his protector and appointed him in charge of the treasury : 
and ha<l the honour of giving the aiDpellation of Bahminee to a dynasty 
Patan kings”, d'he year of the accession is there put down fis 1347 a.d 
See also ElphiiistonoV. History, page 465. Firishtah, in the beginning of his 3rd 
section about the Sultans of the Dakin, gives a long accoynt of Hasan, and 
his gradual rise to power, of his receiving the title of Zafar IGiSn and final1^H|L 
his accession. It will be soon that XizAm-ud-dfn omits all mention of 
Brahman, who laid the foundation of, and foretold Hasan’s fortune ; and it will 
also be seen, that according to him, it wafe Shailcb Nizfirn-ud-din Auliya who first 
gave indications of his rise to sovereign power. Firishtah mentions the 
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.,f the common soldiers of tiiat country, raised in concert with a body 
.t low people and adventurers, the standard of government in Dau- 
l.itabad in the Deccan in the year 748; and gave himself the title 
,f Sultan ‘Ala-ud'din. 

Sultan Muhammad had no opportunity of putting him down, on 
Kcount of the disturbances in Gujrat; and at that very time, he 
lilt'd in the neighbourhood of Thatha. The currency of the rule 
of the Bahmanya Sultans was on such a grand scale from the afore- 
mentioned year, which was the year of the accession of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din Hasan till the 'year 887, which was the date of the 


l>mphecies of both the Brahman and of Shaildi NizJlin-iui'din Aidiya ; but 
lio does not refer to his alleged descent from Babman, the son of Isfandiar. 
It irt unnecessary here to mention the details, but Firishtah s conclusion is. 
ihat “As the name of Kanku or (iSngu Bahman (Brahman) became a j^art 
of the name of Syltan ‘Ala-ud-dln Hasan, he has boon called Bahmani but 
po(‘ts an<l historians, who wanted to flatter him having got hold of an argument 
( ) have shown the matter in a different garb.” The Ceunbridge History 

of India, \'ol. Ill, p. 170, says Hasan’s edairn to descent from the half* mythical' 
hero Bahman, son of Isfandiar, seemed to mark him out for the honour of 
loyalty. Nizam-ud-din does in one place say that he made such a claim; but 
according to Firishtah it was poets and historians who mamifiwturod this claim. 
The Cambridge History of India calls ‘Ala-ud din Hasan Shsh, Bahman Shah and 
'>ir Wolsely Haig in a paper published in the J.A.8.B. extra no 1904 gives 
roitam ctigeiit reasons in support of this name. Yet it is curious that if he 
-styled himself Bahman Shah ho should have <'Hlled his capital llasanilblld 
.Old not IhihmanabSd. 

'The Cambridge History of India brushes aside Firi^htah’s storv about 
Iviinku or (Jaugu Brahman as an absurd lc*gond, yet it finds it diflieult to 
oxjilam the name of Kanku or (Iftiigu which frc.queutly occurs in connection 
Hitli the names of the Sultans ot the dynasty. It is admitted in note .'1 on 
p 170 that the meaning of the addition Kanku has not been established, 
i>m 111 p HTIl, it says that it has been credibly explained by Alaulavi ‘Ab<l-ul- 
all as a scribe’s corruption of Kaikaiis. I have carefully rc3ad tin* .Mmilavi’s 
dioit pj.per, and I must say with all defonmeo to him and to Sir \V, Haig 
dint the explanation is utterly flimsy. Kaikau.s was to have the final struck 
"It and the which would he left, might bo changed to KaikSn, Kankati. 

IvAnku, Gangu, Kiiku. How Kaikaii ( ) can bo changerl to KAnku ) 

"I Gangu ) and why of all the variants those should have l)eon solocto<l and 

‘dopted by historians neither the Maulavi nor Sir W. Haig condescend to explain. 

1 may say that even Zia-ud*din Harani has Hasan Ktinku. 
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accession of ^Muhammad Shah, and which comes to a period of 
139 years, that any increase over it cannot be conceived. Hasan 
Gangu declared that he was a descendant of Bahman, son of Isfandi- 
yar, and on that account, the attribution of the name of Bahmanya 
to him and his descendants is not inappropriate. ^And from the 
year 687 A.p. to the year 935 a.h. which comes to a period of 148 
years, the name of Sultan has been attributed to the descendants 
of Bahman Shah. But the wretched (Be Daulat) Barid and his 
descendants had, on account of their evil spirit, kept their sovereign 
princes in confinement, in their house, and had themselves performed 
the functions of the sovereign power. 

The five amirs, who had been the principal nobles of the Bah- 
manya empire, divided the Dakin amongst themselves ; and each 
took possession of his share, and became independent in it. 

Also in the year 935, ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kaveli having made his 
submission to Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat, had Khutba (public 
prayers) read and the Sikka (coin) struck in his own territory in the 
name of Sultan Bahadur, After a year Sultan Bahadur marched 
into the Deccan at the instigation of Tmad-ul-mulk. As Nizam-ul- 
mulk and the other amirs had not the strength to oppose him, they 
also read the Khutha in his name. 

During that time, Malik Barid, son of Barid, had the helpless 
Sultan Kalim-ul-lah imprisoned in the city of Bidar. In the matter 
of the fixing of the period of the rules of the Bahmanya Sultans, 
different accounts have come under my notice ; but as the book 
(called) Siraj-ut-Tawarikb writton by Kliwaja Muhammad Lari 
during the time of those Sultans, and from that date till to-day, 
namely 1002 a.h., a period of sixty-seven years, Dakin was governed 
by four dynasties, viz., the descendants of Nizam-ul-mulk called 
Nizam-ul-miilklya, the descemlants of Adil Klian called Adil Khaniya, 

1 This shouUl, 1 think, be Maiimud Shfih, the period from the accession 
of *Ala-ud-din in 748 a.h, to that of Mahmud in 887 a.h. is 139 years. 

> The meaning of the following sentences is not at all clear. The peripd 
is 148 years in one MS. But only 48 years in the other and in the lith. ed. 
The correct period from the accession of ^Ala-ud-dm to the end of the reig^i 
of Kalim-ul-lah, the last Sult&n of the dynasty in the year 936 a.h. which 
is mentioned in the text, is 186 years. The last five SultAns were puppets in’ 
the hands of Barid and his descendants. 
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the descendants of Qutb-ul-mulk called Qutb-ul-mulklya, and the 
descendants of Malik Barld called Malik Band, as I will detail later. 

'Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah, eleven years and *ten months 
and seven days. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah, 
^eighteen years and seven months. 

tSultan Mujahid Shah, one year and one month and nine days. 

Sultan Daud Shah, one month and three days. 

♦Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, nineteen years, 
nhie months and twenty-four days. 

® See note. 

Sultan Shams-ud-din, ®son of Muhammad Shah, five months and 
seven days. 

Sultan Firuz Shah, twenty-five years and seven months and 
eleven days. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah, ’'twelve years and nine months and 
twenty-four days. 

' Compare the names and the periods of I ho reigns of the Bahiiiani SultSivs 
iv8 given in a note in page 40 of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattos. These 
names, the note says, were taken from Firishtah’s History. Compare alsa 
Cambridge History of India, V»>l. Ill, p. 702. 

- One MS. and the lith. od. have two months. Tho other .MS. has ten 
months, Tho date of his acee.ssion is given as August 3nl, 1347. The 
flate of his death according to Firishtnh is Ist HaV>i‘-ul-AwwaI, 959 a.h., 2nd 
February, 1,358. There is one coin of his of 700 a.h. but it is believed to be 
posthumous. (See note I, p. 10, which gives a summary of the history of 
the reign as given by Firishtah.) 

3 Both MSS. have eighteen years, but tho lith. ed. has thirU*en years. 
.\ccording to tho Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, he reigned from 759 a.h., 
13.58 A.i>. to 776 A.H., 1.376 a.o. 

♦ As to the correctness of this name, see note 2, p. 22. Firishtah calls him 
8ull&n Mahmud. 

^ In the list given in Grant Duff’s History, the name of “Sultftn Ghazee- 
ood-deen Shah Bahmani ” is given as that of tho sixth SidtAn between SultAii 
Mahmud Sh&h and SuItSn Shams-ud-dtn. The correct name is SultSii (Jhiy&s- 
ud*din ; and although it is omitt. d from the list in the MSS. and also in the 
lith. ed., a short account of his reign appears in its proper place. The name 
given in the list in p. 702 of the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 111. 

® One MS. has “son of Muhammad Shah ” but the other MSS. and the lith. 
♦'d. do not have these words. 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have the period as given above in tho text ; but the 
other MS. has ^ j j, t e., the period of his reign (was) 
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^Sultan Ahmad Ghiyas-ud-din Shah, twelve years, and nine 
months and twenty -four days. 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, twenty-three years and nine months and 
twenty-two days. 

Sultan Humayun Shah, son of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, three years 
and six months and five days. 

Sultan Nizam Shah, one year and eleven months and ten days. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah Lashkari, nineteen years and four 

months and fifteen days. 

% 

Sultan Mahmud Shah, forty years and two months and three 
days. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah, two years and one month. 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, one year and eleven months. 

Sultan Wali-ul-lah and his brother Kalim-ul-lah, three years and 
one month and twenty-seven days. 

The total period of the rule of the Bahmania Sultans, seventeen 
persons, and one hundred and eighty-seven years and two months. 

After that, the four amlra having gained their independence, 
have been ruling with complete independence from that day till this 
day, which is (in) the year 1002 a.h. and the 38th year of the Ilahi 
era, ^ which amounts to a period of sixty-seven years. Up to the 
present time the Dakin is in their possession. Let it not remain 
concealed, that the foundation of the rule of the four amirs took 
place in the year 887 a.h. and they became completely independent 
in the year 935 a.h. 


one month and twenty days. According to Firishtah he reigned for twelve 
years and two months ; and according to the Cambridge History of India 
from 825 a.h., 1422 a.d. to 839 a.h., 1435 a.d 

1 This name occurs in one MS. but does not occur in the other and in the 
lith. ed. ; and it appears from the history of the reigns, that there was no Sultan 
of this name. Apparently the name of SultSn Olnyas-ud-din which was omitted 
from its proper place was inserted here by mistake, with Ahfhad prefixed to it. 

2 The text is according to the reading in the MSS. but the lith. ed. has 

J y wUJI Ju ^ 0^1 l^if 0^3 

^ I f the rule of the Dakin was in their hands but they had for 

thirty-eight years the titles and the name of sovereignty in the Bahmani dynasty 
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The Nizdm-uUMulkiaha : 

Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri. 

Ahmad Nizam-ul-muik, four years. 

Burh&n Nizam-ul-mulk) forty-eight years. 

Hasan Nizam-ul-mulk, thirteen years. 

^ Murtaza Nizam-ul-mulk, twenty-six years. 

*2 Hasan Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Murtaza, two months. 

Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, two years. 

Murtaza Nizam-ul-mulk, who is at present the ruler, two years. 

The *Adil Khdniyas : 

* Yusuf *Adil Kb&n, seven years. 

Isma’il *Adil I£ban, twenty-five years. 

* Ibr&him *Adil Kban, twenty-five years. 

*Ali ’Adil KJian, twenty-five years. 

Ibrahim *Adil I£lian, fourteen years. 

The Qutp-ul-mulkiahM : 

** Sultan *Ali Qutb-ul-mulk, twenty-four years. 

® Ahmad Qutb-ul-mulk, seven years. 

Ibrahim Qutb-ul-mulk, thirty-five years. 

Muhammad Quli Qutb-ul-mulk ^ thirty-eight years. 

Ax ACCOUNT OF THE BBION OP ‘AlA-UD-DIN HaSAN ShAH. 

The chroniclers of events have narrated, that *Ala-ud-dIn Hasan 
Bahamani, who is celebrated as Hasan Gangu, came to the capital 
city of Dehli, according to the vicissitudes of time, in the reign of 

^ The text is according to one MS. and the lith. ed., but the other MS. has 
l9ma‘Il Nizftin-ul-mulk. 

2 The text is according to one MS. and the lith. ed., but the other MS. has 
BurhSn NizSm-ul-mulk instead of Hasan Niz&m-iil-mulk. 

^ The name is Yusuf in one MS. and in tho lith. ed., but it is Ismadl in the 
other MS. 

* According to one MS. and tho lith. ed. ’Ali *Adil ^ifin comes between the 
two Ibrahims, but according to the other MS. he precedes them and one Ibrfthfm 
succeeds the other. 

* His name occurs in one MS, but is omitted from the other MS. 

^ He is Ahmad in one MS., JamshTd in the other, and has no name in tho 
lith. ed. but is simply called wiULJf wdai. 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have thirty-eight years, but the other MS. has 
thirty-five years. 
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Sultan ^Tughlaq Shah. One day the Polestar of all those who have 
known God, Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Dehlavi had issued a general 
invitation; and Sultan Muhammad and all the great men were 
present. When the table cloth was removed, and Sultan Muhammad 
took his leave, the Shaikh said to an attendant, One Sultan is gone, 
and another is at the door; go, bring him’’. The attendant went 
outside. He saw Hasan Gangu at the door. He took him to wait on 
the Shaikh. Hasan, in the purity of his faith, placed his head of 
exaltation on the foot of the Shaikh ; and expressed his devotion. 
The Shaikh placed a round piece of bread on his finger, and gave it 
to Hasan. The bread and the Shaikh’s finger took the shape of an 
umbrella. So that all who were present and Hasan came to know 
the glad tiding given by the Shaikji. Hasan in great pleasure and joy 
went out of the presence of the Shaikh : and accepting the joyful 
news, turned towards the Dakin, in concert with a body of xA.fghans. 
When they arrived there, at that time there were (disturbances in 
that country* Hasan Gangu killed the ^ Superintendent of the city of 
Gulbarga, and took possession of the neighbouring tract of country. 
From there, he went to Daulatabad, in concert with the M irdn-Sadha 
(the chiefs of the hundreds). ’Alam-ul-mulk, brother of Qutlagh IQian 
shut himself up in Daulatabad. As Hasan was under obligations to 
Qutlagh lilian, he gave safe conduct to ’Alara-ul-mulk, but took 
possession of the property belonging to Muhammad Shah, which was 
in Dharagarh. Then in concert with the soldiers, he placed an 
Afghan of the name of ^Isma’il Path on the throne of sovereignty, 
with the title of Nasir-ud-dln. 


1 One MS. has Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, but the other and the 
lith. ed. omit Muhammad. 

* There are slight variations in the readings. One MS. has 
Owik/ while the other has The lith. ed. has 

I, It appears from Firishtah that Hasan Gangu had already 

assumed the title of Zafar lOian, and had become well known ( ) 

in Bakri and K§ibagh and Mirich and Kalhar HasanSbfid Gulbarga and killed 
BharGn RRy, the governor of the fort of Gulbarga, who was one of the trustcti 
servants ^f SultSn Muhammad Tu^^hlaq Sh&h. 

3 According to Firishtah Isma’ll Fath was an atmr-i-du-hazdri (an amir of , 
two thousand horse) ; but Col. Briggs says “ an officer of one thousand hofse” ; 
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When this news reached Sultan Muhammad, he started from 
Bahroj for Daulatabad, in order to have his revenge. The rebels 
fought with him, and were defeated. Isma’il Afghan crept into 
the fort of Dharagarh (Daulatabad?) and Hasan marched away 
towards Gulbarga. Sultan Muhammad Shah halted at Dharfigarh 
for some days. At this time scouts brought the news that "Taghi, a 
slave of Safdar-ul-mulk, had revolted in the neigh bourliood of 
Nahrwala Pattan, had taken possession of that place, and was 
besieging the fort of Bahroj. ^Muhammad Shiih nominated ’Imad- 
nl-mulk for overthrowing Hasan ; and left some of the amltH round 
the fort of Dharagarh ; and himself marched towards Gnjrat. Hasan 
by such ^ machinations, as he couhl employ, flefeated and slew 


an<l he was also tho younger brother of Malik (iul Afjflian (Col. Briggs calls him 
Mallick Moogh) who was one of the great nobles of wSultfin M\ihammad Tu(^la(| 
Shah, and had a largo army for tho defence of Malwa, who would, if it became 
necessary, assist and aid his brother. It does not appear that all the amfr« 
of the Dakin agreed to Isma’il Path’s being made tho Sultffn ; for Kirishtah 
says, “That all the am'irs of the Dakin, whether they liked it or not {ijLwahi na 
hhwahi) agreed to make Ismadl Path Nftsir-ud dln Shfth ; and held the 

umbrella of sovereignty over his head”. Tho Cambridge History of India says 
that tho man whom NizAm*ud-din and Pirishtah call lsma‘11 Path has been 
t ailed Mukh, .Muyh and Path, but it has followed the Bibliotheca Indica text of 
i^arani and called him Isrna*!! Mukh tho Afghan. JiaranF however calls him only 
which may bo transliterated Makb or Mukh Af^liiln. 

^ Pirishtah says that Sultan Muhaininatl Tiiglilaq was joined on tlic way to 
Daulatab&d by TrnSd-ul-mulk Tabriz!, his son-in-law, aiv»l governor of Bcrar, 
and Malik Gul Afith^n; and he describes in some detail the varying fortunes of 
tho battle. He also says that after the battle, the rebel loaiiera decided that it 
wouhl not be ativisabic to have another drawn battle; and that NAsir-inl-tlin 
should remain at DaulatabSd with a sutlicient force to defend it ; and Hasan 
should remain in possession of Gulbarga with twelve thousand men. Muhammad 
Tuj^hlaf{ Shah besieged Daulatabad ; and the garrist>n was reduced to great 
straits, when the news of the revolt of Taj;^! came from Dehli. 

* The name is Taglji in tho MSS., ami in Pirishtah. The lith. ed. lias 
wrongly jiiioy Zafar. 

^ ^ One MS. has the word “ SultAri ” l>cfore “ Muhamma<l Shflh ”, but the other 
MS. and tho lith. ed. omit it. 

* Pirishtah does not mention any machination or treat-hery. He says that 
Hasan G&ngu mot Tmftd-ul-mulk near Ahmad&b&d Bidar. For twenty days 
neiihcr army felt strong enough to attack the other ; but *Ala-ud-dfn having 
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ImM-ulmulk. He then went to DaulatabM, and placing the 
umbrella (of sovereignty) over bis own bead, assumed tbe title of 
Sult&n ‘Ala-ud-din. SultS,n Muhammad considered tbe overthrowing 
oi Taghi of primary importance, and did not turn his attention to the 
suppression of the disturbances in the Dakin. And during the 
course of that year, he was united with the Divine mercy in the 
neighbourhood of Thatha; and the empire was settled on Ha%an 
without a dispute and an enemy. He gave the name of Hasanabad 
to Gulbarga, and made it his capital. 

^ After a time he fell ill, and when he had no hope of living 
longer, he gave advice and direction to his son, Muhammad KJ)an, 

received reinforcements of fifteen thousand infantry from the R Sy of Telingana, 
who was aggrieved with SultSn Muhammad Tughlaq, and of five thousand 
horsemen from N5sir-ud-din attacked ’Imad-ul*mulk. The battle was well 
contested and lasted all day. In the end victory declared itself for ‘Ala-ud-din ; 
and ’Im5d-ul*mulk was killed. • 

1 Nizam -ud -din does not give any account of the events of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Hasan ShSh's reign. It appears from Firishtah that he proclaimed himself 
as Sultan on Friday, the 24th Rabi’-ul-Akhar, 748 a.h., corresponding with 
Friday, August 3rd, 1347 a.d. Firishtah goes on to say that one of his 
first acts was to send for Gdngu Brahman, and to place the account office 
of his kingdom (daftar-i-muhasiba-i-mumalik Mahriisa-i-khud) in his charge. 
He also combined the name of the Brahman with his own by styling himself, 

“ the smallest of the slaves of the holy Presence ‘Ala-ud-dTn Hasan Gangu 
Bahmani”. He brought the neighbouring territories under his rule, took 
possession of the fort of Bidar and Kandahar from the officers who were in 
charge of them under Sultan Muhammad Tuglilaq Shah by peaceful means, and 
restored the Jama’Masjid and the fort of Gulbarga which had become dilapi- 
dated. Then he heard of the death of Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, and 
becoming assured of there being no further danger from him, set about to make 
his rule permanent. Ho married his son to the daughter of Malik Saif-ud-din 
Ghuri with great pomp. It appeared that when the marriage festivities 
wore going on, his wife expressed her sorrow that at such a time, her sister, 
the aunt of the prince, could not be present The SultSn inquired where she was, 
and found that she was in Multan ; so without telling her anything, he sent men 
to bring the lady ; and protracted the marriage festivities for^even months, till 
the old lady was brought, in a dtili, to the great joy and surprise of the queen. 

After XXIi^rriage festivities were over, Isma^ll Fath, who had at one time 
])oen rai|^ to throne as NSsir-ud-dln Shah, but had afterwards been made 
amtr’ul*i0a9^'and sipah~sal3r became disaffected, because Saif-ud-din Ghurl was 
given precedence over him. *Ala-ud-din put him to death, but as he had 
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and accepted the summons of death. The period of his reign was 
eleven years and two months and seven days. 

Verse : 

No one doth live in this garden for aye, 

Each one for a moment doth in it play, 

In it,, each moment a new fruit doth grow ; 

One goes away, and another arrives. 

^An account of the rbiqn of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 

SON OF ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah. 

When the term of rule came to Muhammad Kli&n, he sat in the 
place of his father, and assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Shfi-h. 

promised, did not punish any of those whom ho had got to enter into a con- 
spiracy with him ; and also did not punish his son or any other relation of 
his, but maintained them in thoir rank and position. Tho RAy of Tilang, 
who had befoae this been inclined to be refractory, now became submissive 
and sent the tribute, which ho had formerly sent to Dohli. ‘Ala-ud-din 
then made most grandiose proposals for tho conquest of all tho surrounding 
country; but later modified them on the advice of Malik 8aif-ud-dln Ohurl. 
He sent an army to the Karnatik, which looted and devastated tho country, and 
brought immense quantities of booty and tribute. He also extended his territory 
as far south eis the Tungabhadra. Ho then started for Malwa and Gujrat, 
and sent ShShz&da Muhammad with twenty thousand horsemen in etdvanoe. 
When the prince arrived at the town of NausArT, he found tho forests full of 
wild animals and began to hunt them. He also sent information to his father, 
and the latter went and joined in tho hunt. There ho liad fever; in spite of 
which, he indulged in wine and kabab of tho moat of the animals killed. Ho 
became seriously ill and returned quickly to Gulbarga. There he obtaine<^l 
absolution from the hand of tho Sadr-ush-sharif Sarnarqandi ; and then divide<l 
his kingdom into four parts and placed them in charge of four nobles. He 
was ill for six month.s, during which time he occupied himself in doing justice to 
the poor and oppressed among the people. He also ordered tho release of 
all convicts, except six, about whom he left directions with his son. He died on 
the let Rabt‘-ul-Awwa1, 7 .'j9 a.u., corresponding with the 2nd February, 1.368. 
The BurhAn-i-ma'sir gives 761 as the year of his death and says ho reigned 
for thirteen years, ten months and twenty-seven days, but these figures are 
not accurate. * 

t Firishtah's account of the reign of Muhammad HhAh contains a lot of 
matter which have not been referred to at all by NizArn-ud-dln, nnd I consider 
It unnecessary to mention it hero. It appears however that tho gpld and 
silver coins of the Bahmani SultAns were being melted down in largo quantities 
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He was a young man, adorned with (a sense of) justice and equity. 
The people were happy and contented during the period of his rule ; 


by the Hindus of Bljanagar (Vijayanagar) and Warangal; and numbers of the 
Hindu merchants were put to death to put down this practice. In connection 
with the conquest of “ Bilarapatan ”, it appears however that SiiltSn Muham- 
mad sent much treasure to Mecca and Medina with his mother. This gave rise 
to some dissatisfaction among the nobles, and the Ray of Bijanagar. coming* to 
know of this, sent ambassadors, demanding that all the territories as far as the 
river Krishna and all the forts and parganas in it should be left in his possession. 
The Ray of Tilang, who had ceded KulSs as a tribute to Sultan ‘Ala-ud*dm. 
Hasan, also at this time sent ambassadors with the message that his son Nagdeo 
had rebelletl against him, and was demanding the recovery of the fort of Kulas, 
and it was advisable that Sultan Muhammad should restore it to him instead of 
having recourse to warfare. Sultan Muhammad kept the ambassadors on 
various pretext^, in his capital, for a year and half; and during that time he 
destroyed all the amirs, about whom he had any suspicion, and collected those 
who were loyal to him. Ho then sent for the ambassadors nt a ^reat majHs and 
directed them to write at once to their ma.sters to send elephants loaded with 
gold and gems and other presents to the SultSn. The ambassadors sent reports 
to their masters. When the R&ys of Bijanagar and Tilang received these 
reports, the latter sent his eldest son NSgdeo (his correct name appears, accord- 
ing to Sewell’.-. “A Forgotten Empire - Vijayanagar ”, p. :U, to have been VinSyaka 
Deva; Col. Briggs calls him Vinaik Dew) from Warangal with a large army of 
infantry and cavalry towards KulSs; and the former sent twenty thousand 
horse and foot to reinforce Nftgdeo’s army. The SultSn sent Bahadur ^8n, 
son of Isma’il Fath, whom ho had made his commander-iri-chief, with the 
armies of Bidar and Borar against Nagdeo. The latter was defeated and his 
army fled. Bahadur l^Sn pursued him as far os Warangal, and returned with 
much booty. 

Then one day, towards the end of the year, when the Sultan was seated on 
a knrsi (chair ?) and making his ablutions, it was reported to him that some 
merchants had brought horses for sale. The Sultftn at once sent for them, and 
inspected the horses, but found that they were not good enough for his use. On 
asking the merchants, they said that they were bringing fine horses for the 
SultSn, but Niigfleo who was at “ Wailampatan ” as deputy of his father had 
taken the horses intended for the SultSn, in spite of their protests. The SultSn 
was greatly annoyed, and immediately mounted a horse and went out of the 
,ci 1^. He stayed there for ten days apparently to collect the • orces, and then 
stari^d on his march. When he arrived at Wailampatan he sent a body of 
Afljhana in the guise of merchants. They wont to the gate, and complained, 
that they had been attacked by robbers, and their merchandise had been looted. 
While they were thus engaged, the SultSn came to the gate and entered the 
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and the country of Dakin, became, on account of the peace (which it 
enjoyed), and the gathering together of the great men, the envy of 
all the country of Hindustan ; and there was a fresh splendour in the 
affairs of the state. Applying all his energies to the conquest of 
territory, and the reviving of the customs of religious warfare (jehad), 
he in the spring-time of his reign, and in the beginning of his 
grandeur, collected a well-equipped army and started for Bilarapatan, 
and in the course of the march, he seized many villages and towns 


city; and his soldiers put every one they met to tho sword. Nflgdeo fled to 
the citadel and attempted to defend it, but it was soon taken. When NSgdeo 
was brought before the Sultan, tho latter asked him why ho had taken tho 
horses intended for him ; he was so frightened that he gave a harsh reply ! The 
Sultan who was inclined to be merciful and wanted to pardon him, became 
enraged and had his tongue cut out, and ordered him to bo burnt alive. He 
then passed fifteen days in the city in the enjoyment of much pleasure, 

1 have onefeavoured to compress about three cpiarto pages of lithograph in 
the above note. Firishtah’s language appears to me to bo harsh and cruel. Ho 
says for example that the burning alive of Nftgdeo was 

I have not been able to identify Bilampatan or Wailarnpatan. Clulbarga 
and Warangan and Cullian or Kallian which last is mentioned by Firishtah as 
having been passed by the Sultan on his march to Bilampatan are in the map. 
It appears from Mr. Sewell’s “A Forgotten Empire -Vijayanagar”, p. 31, that 
V'lllumpattan which according to Mr. Sewell is how the name, as given by 
Firishtah, should be spelled, and Filampatan, according to the author of the 
BurhSn-i-Ma’aeir was the city (capital) of the Kaya of Warangal. Mr. Howell 
does not mention tho story of the horses; but according to him, apparently, 
Muhamma<l reached the capital of Warangal in the first expedition. 'Ihe 
SultSn “commanded a pile of wood to be lighted before tho citadel and putting 
Nftgdeo in an engine (catapvdt), had him shot from the walls into the flames in 
which he was consumed ”. 

Mr. Sewell, as far as 1 can see. makes no attempt to identify Wailarnpatan. 
In a note on page 302, Vol II of his “ Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India ” 
Col. Briggs, however, makes such an attempt. He says he knows of no place of 
this name ( Walianpatan). “ Vilum Conda or Bellum Conda (the sugar hill) was 
the seat of govePnment of a powerful Raja nearly two centuri<‘H afterwards, and 
perhaps BeUum Conda ought to be the true reading. The terminations of 
pattan (town) and conda (a hill) being frequently used synonymously, if the town 
iie under a hill, as it does in this cose. One principal objection to this surmise 
however arises from the towns of KawlSs and ICallian which are here mentioned, 
not lying on the nearest road between Koolbarga and Bellumconda. 
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belonging to the enemy, and included them in his own kingdom. 
The Ray of that country, being proud of the strength of his fort, 
shut its gates on himself. The amirs and soldiers having arranged 
the necessary appliances for the conquest of the fort, commenced 
hostilities ; and with Divine help and heavenly aid, seized the citadel, 
and carried out the practices of slaughter and taking prisoner. 
After this victory, the Sultan made arrangements for the govern- 
ment of that neighbourhood, and returned to Giilbarga ; and having 
arranged a great festival, granted to every one a share from the 
board of his benefactions. 

It so happened that one day a messenger came from ^ Badhul and 
reported to the Sultan, that the Ray of Bijanagar had come 


1 The readings are different. One MS. has j*, coming or 

arriving from Badhul. The other MS. has coaling from Dhul, 

but in the next line we have y on the country of Badhul. So that 

Badhul appears to be the correct reading. The lith. ed. has 
having arrived at Dhulpur. This is clearly incorrect. I cannot find any 
place called BadhQl in a map. There is a place called Mudhal to tho south 
of the river Krishna about half way between Bijanagar or Vijayanagar and 
Gulbarga or Koolbarga, but a long way to the west of tho line connecting them, 
which may be the place. I cannot find any mention of the place in Firishtah, 
but there is a story there about Sultan Muhammad having sent an order {Barat) 
for the payment of certain musicians to the Rftya of Bijanagar. I cannot 
understand the meaning of this proceeding unless it was meant to be an insult 
for provoking hostilities. Tho order was given, according to Mulla Daud of 
Bidar, who was seal bearer to Sultan Muhammad (as quoted by Mr. Sewell, 
page 33) in a festive assembly, “when the spring of the garden of mirth has 
infused the cheek of Muhammad Shah with the rosy tinge of delight,” or to use 
somewhat less romantic language, when he was flushed with wine. The order was 
so extraordinary that the minister hesitated to despatch it. The SultSn however 
penetrated his thoughts and compelled tho minister to send it. 

The hftya who was proud of his power became angry, and paraded tho man, 
who carried the order, mounted on a donkey all round the city of Htjanagar 
and immediately collected thirty thousand horse and nine hundred thousand 
foot soldiers and three thousand elephants for the conquest of the Bahmani 
kingdom. He established a camp in front of tJdni (Adoni in the map). 
Sultftn Muhammad ordered the army of Daulatibftd to assemble (those of Bidar 
and Bera^ being exhausted with the campaign againat Tilang) and after proper 
religious observances set out to oppose the Rftya of BijSnagar. The latter 
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by rapid marches, with a large body of horse and foot to the country of 
Badhul, and had seized the fort and made martyrs of the Mussalmans 


being assured of safety owing to the Krishna being in flood was engaged in 
besieging the fort of Mudkal (Madgall in the map N.-W. of Adoni). The fort was 
at last taken, and all the garrison was put to the sword, except one man who con- 
cealed himself and who escaping from the fort and crossing the Krishna, went and 
gave information to Muhammad Shfth at Hasanftbad Gulbarga. I have .state<l 
m an early part of this note that Badhul may be identical with Mudhal ; 
))ut from the context of both the TabaqSit and Firishtah Mudkal is more 
likely to be identical with Badhul. 

Fiiishtah’s account of the conquest of Mudkal is different from that of 
NizUm-ud-dTn. FerishtSh begins his account by saying that Sultan Muhammad 
on hearing what the fugitive ha<l to say, ordered the poor man to be put to 
death ; the reason given by him, being that he could not bear the sight of a man 
who has seen the death of so many men. He started at once and when he 
reached the bank of the Krishna, after some bragging about his own greatness, 
he said that he \^as not afraid of the river in flood, or of the grandeur and miglit 
of the infidel army. He sent back his son, who afterwards became Muj&hid 
Shah, to Gulbarga, making him his heir; and with only twenty elephants 
and nine thousand horsemen he crosse<l the river in the course of three days, 
The Rfty, in spite of his having such an immense army, was so astounded 
and perplexed by the Sultftn’s crossing the river, that he sent back all his troops 
in the darkness of the night ; and remained jiarida (alone or with a small retinue), 
so that he might decide in the morning, whether he wouhl fight or not. When 
the news of the retreat of the Rfty’s army became known in the SultSn^s camp, 
he left it and everything behind, and with horse and whip started for the enemy, 
who fled at once, leaving everything behind. When the Sultftn arrived at 
the Ray’s camp he gave an order for a general massacre, and seventy thousand 
persons, men and women, emd young and old, and slaves and free men were put 
to the sword. Ho passed the rainy season in Mudkal, and having receiver I 
reinforcements, started towards the fort of CdnT (Adoni). Firishtah has a 
great deal more about further conquests in BljSnagar, but as there is no 
reference to them in the T^bcuiAt, I refrain from noting them. But it may 
l^e briefly stated that the Sultan seized Adoni, and after much more fighting, and 
m\ich more slaughter of Hindus, in which neither women nor babes at their 
mothers’ breast escaped, laid seige to Bfjftnagar itself ; but although he tried his 
l^est for about a n^nth he was unsuccessful. He then had recourse to the strata- 
gem, which according to Nizftm-ud-din he had used at the time of the seige of 
Badhul or Mudkal. He threw himself on the bed of weakness, and the com- 
manders of hia army conducted it back across the Tumhandra (Tungabhadra) 
river, and arrived on a levelj^lain, where they halted. Kishan Rfty, the Rfty of 
Bij&nagar who is however called Bukka I, in Sewell^s “A Forgotten Empire” 
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there. Immediately on hearing this, the Sultan collected an 
immense army ; and set forth to punish the Ray. The latter on 
receiving information of the vast multitude of the Sultan’s army, fled 
and took shelter in a strong fort. The Sultan sat down round 
the fort for some days, but when he saw that by doing so, the hand 
of his hope would not reach the skirt of success, he made an invalid of 
himself (i.e., pretender! that he had fallen ill) and returned towards 
(xulbarga. When he had crossed the Krishna, the Ray opened the 
gates of the fort, and gave his men leave to go to their respective 
places. The Sultan, making Divine help the vanguard of his army, 
made a rapid march of eighty-one karoks, and presented himself 
in the neighbourhood of the fort; and with great activity and 
smartness fought with and defeated the Ray ; and much booty, 
in which were included eight thousand prisoners, fell into his hands. 
The Sultan then returned to Gulbarga, crowned with prosperity 
and success ; and made the people happy by his benefactions. 

A long time had not elapsed after this, that swift messengers 
brought the news, that ^ Bahram Khan and Govirid Ray had placed 


also encamped at a distance of three or four karohs. The Sultan then convened 
a majliSf but still feigning illness left it early. He then sent for his commanders 
in secret, and ordered them to array the army for battle. At midnight ho 
joined the army, and advanced towards the lii jffnagar camp ; where the R5y and 
his commanders, presuming on the Sultan’s illness were engaged in drinking and 
looking at the dancing of Naubch*girls. When they became aware of the 
Sultan’s approach, they were completely helpless, and the Rfty fled, and did not 
draw rein till he arrived at Bijanagar. There the people reviled and reproached 
him; and he at their instance sent emissaries to the Sultftn to sue for pesMie. 
The latter was at tirst unwilling to grant their request, but demanded that 
his original demand for the payment of the musicians should be complied 
with. The emissaries at once agreed, and in fact there and then paid the 
amount. Then at the request of the emissaries, the SultSn said that hereafter 
he would never order the massacre of prisoners and the general. slaughter of the 
people. After this he returned to his capital. 

1 Niz^Sm-ud-din does not say anything about the Q^uee of the rebellion 
of Bahram ^an and Goviad R§y ; but it appears from B^rishtah, that owing to 
the Sultiln's having feigned to have fallen ill, before Bijanagar, the report of his 
death became published all over the kingdom ; and there being no leading 
men in the country of DaulatabSd, the leaders of the army being at BijSnagar, 
Bahrain Ui&n M&zandarftnl, whom Eultftn *Ala-ud-dIn Ha.san had giv^en the 
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their feet outside the bounds of the road of obedience, and had 
scratched the face of loyalty and devotion, with the finger nails 
of hostility. Upon this he started by successive marches towards 
Deogarh, and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of that place 
fear came in the hearts of Bahram IQian and Govincl Ray ; and they 
immediately went to Shaikh Rukn-ud-din, who was one of the great 
Shaikhs of the age, and behaved with great meekness and humility. 


njime of son, and Kumbh Deo Marhata sardftr rose in revolt. The Govind 
RSy of the Tabaqat may be the Kumbh Deo of Firishtah ; and in fact 
Col. Briggs calls him Govind Deo Maratta. The Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. HI. p. 382, calls him Koiidba Deva. Deva is pure Sanskrit, but I do not 
know what Kondba is ; I should think that Kumbha Deva or Govinda Deva more 
likely to be correct than Kondba Deva. According to the Cambridge History of 
India, Bahram Khan resented the succession of Muhammad, and invited Flniz 
Tughlaq to recover the Deccan; and although he failed in this, ho now rose 
in rebellion, as ife felt stronger owing to Muhammad’s armies being engaged 
in the south. There is no mention in the Cambridge History of any intercession 
by any pious Shail^i. On the approach of Muhammad the rebels dispersed and 
hed, and were pursued to the frontiers of Gujrat where they took shelter. 
Firishtah's account ot the rebellion is much longer and more elaborate; and 
the end is also different. The Shaikh to whom the rebels went is there named 
Zain-ud-din (Col. Briggs calls him Shaikh Ein*ood-deen), and not Rukn-ud* 
din; and he did not intercede with the Sultftn for their pardon; but told 
them to escape to Gujrat; and they went thero.x'^ho Sultftn pursued them 
but being unable to seize them, returned to Daulatfibftd, in great anger. He 
then sent word to the Shaikh, with whom he was already angry, because he 
had not made his submission to him, like the other Shaikhs, at the time of his 
accession, because he drank intoxicating litjjuors and did other things, not 
allowed by the law of the Prophet, either to appear before him, or to send a 
writing containing his submission. The Shaikh refused to do either. Then 
the SultSn ordered him to leave the city. The Shaikh, taking up his few 
belongings, went and sat down at the rouza (tomb) of Shaikh Burhftn-ud-din, 
and challenged all and sundry, to move him from the place, if they dared. 
The Sultftn now became repentant and he and the Shaikh exchanged civili- 
ties ; and the Sultftn went back to Gulbarga after receiving the title of GhftzT 
from the Shaikh- firishtah goes on to say that after this, the Sultftn shut 
up all shops for the sale of intoxicants; and ordered that all robbers and 
turbulent people should be put to death; and accordingly in the course 
of six or seven months not one of them was left alive ; and according to 
Mullft DSGd Bidarf, the heads of about twenty thousand of them were brought 
into Gulbarga. 

2 
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Sultan Muhammad Shah immediately on arriving at DaulatabSd, 
went to visit the Shaikh* His reverence interceded for the pardon of 
the offenders ; and the Sultan agreed to pardon them, on condition of 
their immediately leaving his dominions, Bahram Klian and Govind 
Ray then went away to Gujrat, hanging down their heads in shame. 

After arranging the affairs of that suba the Sultan returned to 
Gulbarga. The amirs and the great men of the city went forward 
to welcome him, and made ^ joy offerings. He remained for a few 
days in a garden, which was near the gate of the city ; and had the 
bed of pleasure and enjoyment spread there. From that delightful 
place, he came into the city, and made the Saiyyads and learned 
men and the Shaikhs of the city happy by allowing them to partake 
of his extensive benefactions, and of the board of his enjoyment. 
He also made enquiries and investigations into the condition of 
the raiyyats and all helpless people. He redressed with kindness 
and justice any wrongs that might have been caused to anybody. 

2 Suddenly the hand of ^ death tore asunder the garment of life 
on his body ; and drew off the robe of life from his soft bosom. 

Verses : 

The world hath to ashes burned many such heaps of grain ; 

Thou shouldst not try to teach tricks to such a magician 
old. 

1 One MS. inserts here i.e., praises or applause; the sentence would 
then be “Greeted him with applause and made joy offerings”. 

2 According to Firishtah Sultan Muhammad appears to have lived for 

several years after his return from Daulatftbad ; for it is said, that every year he 
went on hunting expeditions to one of the four sides of his dominions and 
spent three or four months in these excursions. Firishtah gives the 9th 
Zi-qa^ada ^ y ^ which would be 776, but the year is given 

in ffgures as 775 and the period of his reign is said to have been 17 years and 
nine months and five days. Col. Briggs says he died on the 19th Zekada. 
776*k.E:, 2l8t March, 1.376. Mr. Sewell quotes the date given by Firishtah^ 
but he makes the English date the 21st April, 1375. He also says that according 
to the BurhSn*i«Ma*a8ir the Sultan died in 775. According to the list in the 
note on page 40 of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas he succeeded his 
father in 1357 and died in 1374 and therefore reigned for 17 years. According to 
the Cambridge History of India, Muhammad Sh&h ascended the throne on the 
2Ut March, 1365, and died in the spring or early summer of 1377. 

8 One MS. substitutes ^ for cU.1. 
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Be nob secure that this turbulent stream, 

Hath forgotten its habit of devouring men. 

The period of his reign was eighteen years and seven months. 

An account of the reign of Mujahid Shah. 

He was the son of Muhammad Shah. After the latter’s death 
he ^succeeded him. He continued to maintain the praiseworthy 
qualities and the good attributes of the former Sultans. He made 
the supporting and cherishing of his raiyyata and the giving of 
justice his special habits ; and fully maintained generosity and 
liberality and manliness. In the first spring of his reign he marched 
towards ^ Bijanagar. When he crossed the river Krishna some of 

^ It appears from Firishtah that he was nineteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne. 

* According to Firishtah, Mujfthid Shah wrote to the R5y of BTjSnagar, that 
the territory and*the forts between the rivers Krishna and the Tungabhadrft were 
hold jointly by them ; and there were, therefore, many disputes between them. 
It would, therefore, be better if the RSy would cede that territory to him. The 
Hfiy did not agree, and said that the whole of the tract had from ancient times 
belonged to Bfjgnagar, and should be left in his possession. MujRhid Shfth then 
collected his army, and crossing the Tungabhadra laid siege to Odnl (AdonI), 
He left Safdar I^Sn Sistftni to carry on the siege, and marched quickly towards 
pargana Kankawatl, where he wa^ informed that Kishan Ray (according to 
Mr. Sewell his real name was Bukka I) was encamped. 

The people informed the Sultan of a ferocious and man-eating tiger that 
infested the jungle there, and he, with only seven companions, entered the forest, 
on foot, and when the tiger made its appearance, he told his companions to 
do nothing, and with his first arrow ho shot the animal dead. This so frightened 
Kishan Rfiy, that although he had a large army, he fled into the trackless 
forests (Mr. Sewell says the forests in the valley of Sandfir), and the Sultftn 
pursued him for six or seven months. Then Kishan Rfty anrl his sons fell ill. 
He said he had been wandering about in the forest, because ho had thought 
that the Sult&n would fall ill, but instead of that he himself had fallen ill. 
Ho then went to BljSnagar and fortified himself. The SultSn left his com- 
manders, to carry on the siege of Bfjftnagar, and himself went on to Setban 
(Setubaiidha) Rfiipesar (the site of the bridge built by Rftma) ; and there 
he repaired a mosque, which SultSn *Ala-ud'dtn Khaljl had built; and 
demolished the idol temples. As regards this see Sewell, pp. 41 , 42, and also notes 
in Briggs’ History, IT, pp. 332, 333. 

On returning to Bfj&nagar, he seized the city; and demolished the great 
golden temple ornamented with gems. Then a great battle took place, and 
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the Inhabitants of the country represented to him, that there was a 
tiger in the neighbouring forests, which was desolating those parts. 
Mujahid Shah went to . hunt the animal, and with the strength 
of his arm killed it. After that, he ravaged a portion of the country 
of Bijanagar, and obtained much booty. Kishan RS-y, who was the 


Kishan RSy was nearly defeat^, when his brother arrived with a fresh army of 
eighteen thousand horsemen and six lakhs of foot soldiers. These are the num^ 
bers in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs has twenty thousand cavalry 
and a body of infantry. The battle was renewed but the Sultan was unable 
completely to conquer the kingdom. He therefore retraced his steps and came 
to Udnl (Adoni). 

When the Sultfin was attacking BijSnagar his uncle Baud I^an had been 
left with six thousand horse and some infantry to occupy a post called Dahna-i- 
Sodra, or the mouth of the defile of Sodra. It appears from Sewell that this was 
the way of approach to the city along a narrow and difficult road, which 
approached along the valley of the Sandur, or along the valley which now 
carries the main road from BellAry to VijaySnagar, between the Sandur hills, and 
the hills that surround the latter city. Col. Briggs calls the place Dhuna Sodra. 

I now quote from Col. Briggs: “On hearing that the engagement began at 
dawn, and the enemy were not yet defeated, perceiving also that re-inforcements 
were joining them at every instant, he (DBQd ^5n) became alarmed of the 
safety of the king, and quitting his station joined in the battle, in which he 
behaved with surprising gallcuitry. He had three horses killed under him, and 
was frequently obliged to fight on toot. The king on seeing the standard 
of DftGd ^Bn was far from pleased, but stifled his resentment, till victory 
declared for the faithful. He then called DBiid Khfin before him, and gave him 
a harsh reprimand for quitting his station.” 

On arriving at Udnl (Adoni) he found that his officers were still besieging it. 
He also was unable to capture it. So a sort of treaty was concluded and 
the SultBn continued his journey. At Mudkal he left the army behind, and with 
four hundred companions wont to Raichiir (Raichore). There he occupied 
himself with hunting. He sent back Safdar l^&n SIstBnl and A*azam Hum&yOn 
STst&nt to their respective governments of Berar and DaulatftbBd. DBud ^fin, 
whq was grieved owing to the Sultfin’s having abused him (this is also mentioned 
in the fBbaqftt), conspired with Masnad ^Ali I^Bn Muhammad and Masa'fid 
^&n, who had grievances of their own ; and D&Qd ^Bn entered the pavilion in 
which the Sultfin was asleep at night, after he had crossed the river Krishna, and 
had been engaged in fishing in the river during the day, and with the help 
of Masa^ad ^i&n slew him. This happened on the 17th Zi-hijja, 779, April 
4th, 1378. Mr. Sewell makes the date April 16th. The period of Sult&n 
MuiBhid'^ reign did not extend to three years. 
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leader of the rebels, came out of the citadel,, and surrendered the 
fort, and made submission the stronghold of his honour. 

*At the time of the return, scouts brought the news that some 
turbulent men had taken shelter on the top of a high hill, which was 
in that neighbourhood, with much wealth and treasure in their 
possession. The Sultan marched in that direction, and left D&Cid 
Khan, who was the ‘^son of his uncle (f.c., cousin) on the road, by 
which those men would be likely to try to escape ; and himself 
engaged in plunder and pillage. After the division of the booty, 
lie reprimanded Daud Khan by word of mouth, as he found there 
had been negligence and carelessness on his part, in guarding the 
road of escape of the turbulent men. Daud Kl^an nourished malice 
and hostility in his heart, conspired with a number of his intimates, 
and when they had all crossed the river Krishna, he one night 
entered the private pavilion of the Sultan, and slew him with his 
dagger. The period of Mujahid Shah’s reign was one year and one 
month and nine days. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE REION OF DICd ShAH, ® BON OF THE 
UNCLE OF Mujahid Shah. 

After the assassination of Mujahid Shah, * Daud Klian, who was 
the son of his uncle, took his place on the throne of sovereignty, and 

^ The real cause of the enmity of DSQd Kh5n and the manner of the 
assassination, and the length of MujAhid ShAh’s reign are given differently by 
Firishtah. See the latter part of the last note. According to the list of the 
Bahmonl SultAns given in a note in page 40 of Grant Duff’s “ History of the 
Mahrattas,” MujAhid ShSh succeeded his father in 1374, and was assassinated 
by his uncle in 1377, so that he reigned for three years, and the period mentioned 
by Niz&m-ud-dln although it is so definite is not correct. According to the 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, also Mujfthid ShAh reigned from 776 to 
779 A.H., 1375 to 1378 a.d. or for about three years. D&Od KhSn was a son 
of SultAn *Ala-ud>dTn Hsksan, and so he w^as an uncle of SultRn MujAhid 8hAh, 
and not a cousin. 

* See note 1. Ho was an uncle and not a cousin of Mujihid Shfth. 

® See the preceding note. 

* There are slight differences in the readings. The new Suit An is called 

simply DftQd in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In the other MS. he is called 
Dlfid Khftn. I have affixed l^&n to his name. Then one MS. says he took his 
®«at on the jJLuc ^ ^bJL» The other MS. has 
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the seat of greatness. Most of the amirs and the great men of the 
country agreed with him. The sister of Mujahid Shah bound the 
girdle of hostility and the belt of enmity, in retaliation of the 
murder of her brother ; and tempted some of the amirs by gifts of 
money. On a Friday, in the Jama* Masjid they wounded Daud 
Shah, He was carried to the palace, while there was still a little 
breath left in him. Then the brave men of the two parties and the 
warriors of the opposite sides came out armed and equipped for 
strife and battle; and in the end the enemy (the party who had 
assassinated Daud Shah ?) were defeated ; and the city was devastat- 
ed. When the news of this reached Daud Shah, he gave the word 
of acceptance to the summoner of God. The period of his reign was 
one month and ^ three days. 

2 An account of the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 

SON OF MahmUd, son OF Bahman Sham. 

The rule of the country of the Dakin was in the grasp of his 
power for a period of nineteen years. Nothing that may be worthy 


j while the lith. ed. has o’b* only. I have adopted the 

second reading. 

1 The account of the reign of DSud Shah, as given by Firishtah, does 
not differ much from that given in the text. Firishtah, however, says, that 
the amirs did not at first all unite in acknowledging him. There were two 
parties; one on the side of DSHd Shah, while the other was in favour of 
SultSn Mahmud Shfth the youngest son of Sult&n ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan; but 
Malik Nftib Saif-ud-dm GhQrl had the public prayers read in the name of 
Dftfld Shah, in spite of the opposition of the sister of Mujshid Shah, who 
bore the name of Ruh Parwar A^lia. She persuaded a young man of the name 
of Baka, who had been high in the favour of Mujahid Shah, on account of 
his sincerity and bravery, to avenge his patron's murder ; and he agreed to 
devote his life in the attempt. On Friday, the 2l8t of Muharram, 780 a.h., 
May 19th, 1378 a.d., he slew Daud Shah in the Jama* mosque, and was himself 
cut down by Masnad *Ali Muhammad l^an. According to Firishtah, Daud 
Shah reigned for one month and nine days. According to thedist in the note on 
page 40 of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, he reigned for about one 
month. It is said there also that he was assassinated at the instigation of 
Roopurwur Agah. 

* The history of the reign of Muhammad Shah, which extended to nineteen 
years, is given by NizAm-ud-dm in a few lines. Apparently he knew very little 
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of mention has oome under my notice among the particulars con- 
nected with him. Towards the end of his life * the thdnaddr of 

about the history of the reign. Even the name is incorrect, the correct name 
according to Firishtah being Sultftn Mahmud Shfih ; but see note 2 in page 47 of 
Sewell’s “A Forgotten Empire— Vijayanagar from which it would appear that 
the name on all the coins of this SultSn is Muhammad (Dr. Codrington, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 3rd series, Vol, XVIII, page 261) and not Mahmud ; and this is 
confirmed by the Burh5n-i-Ma‘asir and two other authorities (Major King, 
in Indian Antiquary, July, 1809, page 183, note 39) so that, after all, Nizftm- 
ud-din is right and Firishtah wrong. But the Sultan’s relationship with 
the previous SultSn was probably not known to NizSm-ud-dTn. According 
to Firishtah he was the youngest son of SultSn ‘Ala-ud-din Hasan, the founder 
of the dynasty ; and Mr. Sewell also says that he was *Ala-ud-din's youngest son. 
But according to one MS. of the 'fabaqSt he was the son of Mahmfld, son of 
Bahman ShSh ; and according to the other he was the son of MahmSd, son 
of ShSh BahmanI ; and cuicording to the lith. ed., he was the son of MahmCd, son 
of Husain ShSh. The name of Bahman ShSh (incorrectly ShSh BahmanI) 
supports the stg^tement made by the Cambridge History of India that the 
founder of the dynasty styled himself Bahman ShSh. The Husain ShSh of the 
lith. ed. is of course a mistake for Hasan ShSh. As I am not translating 
Firishtah’s history, it is not necessary for me to go through the whole of the his- 
tory of the reign, as written by him, which extends over nearly three quarto 
pages of closely printed lithograph. I can only refer to such portions of it 
as will explain the one fact, which is mentioned in a very doubtful form, at the 
end of NizSm-ud -din’s account. 

1 I have taken this from Firishtah. The readings in the MSS. and in 
the lith. ed. are doubtful. One MS. has ; 

the other he^ the same reciding, but omits the word which is clearly 

superfluous and incorrect. The lith. ed. has , 

What really happened, according to Firishtah, was that BahS-ud-dfn, son of 
HamzAn Daulatftbftdi, became a favourite of the SultSn, and was made the 
ThSnadSr and governor of the fort of SSjfhir. He had two sons, Muhammad 
and J^wSja, who acquired much power, and became the object of much envy and 
malice. People complained of them to the SultSn, and although he did not 
believe the accusers, Muhammad and KhwSja, thinking that they were suspected, 
revolted ; and forced their father to join them. They defeated two armies sent 
against them. A third army was sent under Yusuf Azhdar, and in the course 
of its operations, ^n arm of Muhammad was cut off by Soiyyad Muhammad 
KslapahSr, an officer of the SultSn’s army, in a single combat. ^wSja also 
came out of the fort and the two brothers remained outside. Then the men 
in the fort sent a message to Yusuf Azhdar to the effect that they would cut off 
the head of BahS-ud-dln and open one of the gates of the fort ; and he should 
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the fort of SSgiir rebelled against him; the Sultan marched 
against him ; and defeated him. In the course of the same journey 
he took the way to the other world. He reigned for a period of 
nineteen years and nine months and twenty-four days. 

^An account of the beign of Sultan GhiyIs-ud-dIn. 

Ghiyss-ud-din sat On the masmd of sovereignty in the place 
of his father, on the 7th Rajab ; and all the amirs and the attendants 


send a body of chosen men to the gate, when he would be able to capture 
the fort. In accordance with this plan the fort was seized. The reference to 
SSg;hir or SSgar as it is called in the Cambridge History of India is brief 
and, I venture to think, slightly confused. It is said there that Muhammad II 
imprisoned l^fin Muhammad, who had been a general in the service of 
Muhammad I, but who had afterwards been DSOd's principal supporter, in 
the fortress of S&gar, where he shortly afterwards died, and punished his 
accomplices. ^ 

The account of BahS-ud-din’s rebellion in SSghir as given in the 'fabaqSt 
agrees practically with that given by Firishtah. A short time after this the 
SultSn died of fever on the 2lst Hajab, 799, April 20th, 1396 ; and his reign ex- 
tended according to Firishtah to nineteen years, nine months and twenty days. 
According to the Cambridge History of India, Muhammad II was a man of 
peace and a lover of poetry and literature. At the instance of the Sadar-i- 
JahSn Mir ’InSyetullah of Shiraz he invited the great poet Hafiz to come to 
his Court, Hafiz started but he was so alarmed by a storm in the Persian 
Qulf that he went back to Shiraz. The Cambridge History of India also says 
that there was a great famine in the Deccan between 1387 and 1395; and des- 
cribes the relief measures as displaying a policy of combination. 

t There is not much difference in the readings in the MSS. and in the 
lith. ed. There is also not much difference between the accounts given by 
NizSm-ud-dfn and Firishtah. Of course, the latter gives more particulars and 
details. The name of the Turki slave, who engineered the transfer of the 
sovereignty, appears according to Firishtah to have been Taghalchtn. 
Col. ^Briggs calls him Lallchin ; Mr. Sewell does not give his name, but describes 
hii^ as an ambitious slave. He was dissatisfied, because other nobles had 
received high dignities and he had been left out in the cold. He had a very 
beautiful daughter, who was highly skilled in Indian music, and the SultSn was 
greatly enamoured of her. The latter accepted Taghalchfn^ invitation with 
alacrity, because he expected that his host would offer his daughter as Pethkaah 
or tribute, and in the same hope, he ordered all his attendants to leave the 
place, at the instance of his host. The latter went into the zenana as if to bring 
his daughter; and after a little while, came back with a naked dagger in his 
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of the Sultan, and the commanders of the army placed their heads of 
fealty on the ground of service. It happened, however, that a slave 
of his father, of the name of Taghaljl, who had been honoured, by in- 
crease of dignity, and proximity in rank, wanted that the sovereignty 
should be transferred to another brother (of the Sultan). In order to 
carry out this resolution, he arranged a great feast, in the course 
of which he imprisoned the Sultan; and on the 17th of Ramzan, 7951 
A.H., he drew a j)encil over his world-seeing eyes : and raised SultSn 
Shams-ud-din on the throne. The period of Sultan (ijiiyas-ud-dln’s 
rule was one month and twenty days. 

An account of the reion of Sultan Shams-ud-dIn, brother 
OF Sultan Ghiyas-ud-dTn. 

As ^Sultan Shams-ud-dIn sat on the mmyiad of sovereignty, 
by the exertions of Taghalji the amirs and the great men made their 
submission to him, but the two ^ ShSlizadas Firuz and Ahmad 

hand. The Sultftn, who was a lad of seventeen, ami was more or less intoxicated 
made a struggle for his life, and tried to escape. Tag;halchfn caught him by the 
hair of his heewl and rooted out his eyes, with the point of his dagger. He then 
sent for the nobles and the attendants of Sult&n CUiiyfts-ud-din, on the pretext 
that the latter was calling for them ; and as they appeared, one by one, murdered 
24 of them; €uid he then sent for the younger brother of GhiySs»ud-dIn, who 
was called Shams-ud-din, and who was a lad fifteen years of age and placed him 
on the throne. Sultftn Ghiyfis-ud-din was kept in imprisonment, for two 
months, in the fort of SSghir. It does not appear what happened to him 
after that. 

The etccount of QhiyXs-ud-dTn’s short and tragic reign as given in the 
Cambridge History of India does not differ materially from that given above. 
The man who blinded and imprisoned QhiySs-ud-din is described in it as Tagh^i' 
chin the chief of the Turkish slaves, and the cause of his anger is said to have 
been QhiySs-ud -din's refusal to appoint him Governor of Gulburga and lieutenant 
of the kingdom. 

^ According to Firishtah, Sultftn Shams-ud-din was onlj' SultSn in name, 
and all the power was in the hands of Tagfealchln, who had received the title of 
Malik NSib, and the rank of Amir Jumlagl or the amir in charge of every- 
thing. 

* These were sons of SulWn Dftud Shah. The Cambridge History of India 
says they were sons of Ahmaul Khan one of the younger sons of Bahman Shah. 
According to Firishtah they were only six or seven years of age when their 
father was killed ; but Sultan Mahmfid had had them properly trained 
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Kb&n then attempted to regain their hereditary dominion; and 
commenced to gain the amirs over to their side. Sultan Shams-ud- 


and had given them his daughters in marriage, and up to the time that he 
had no sons, had said that he would make prince FlrQz his heir. Afterwards 
SultSn Mahmud directed them to be loyal and faithful to his son and heir, 
Sultfin QbiyaS'ud-din ; but when Taghalchtn blinded and imprisoned GhiySs- 
ud-din, the wives of the two princes, who were the sisters of the blinded 
Sultan, incited them to avenge the outrage committed on the latter. On 
the other hand Tajj^alchm incited Sultfin Shams-ud'dtn and the queen 
mother to seize them. Then they fled to Saghir; and Sidhu, the governor 
of the place, did everything in his power to help them. They were still 
faithful to Sultfin Shams-ud-dln ; and wrote to him, telling him that they 
were not hostile to him, but they only wanted the punishment of Tag^hal- 
chin. The Sultfin, however, incited by Taghalchin and the queen mother 
wrote a reply, which could only inflame their enmity. They then raised 
three thousand horse and foot and advanced towards Gulbarga, with the hope 
that the troops there would come and join them; but when they came to 
the river Pithora (that appears to be the name in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but 
Col. Briggs calls it the river Beema) no one joined them. They held a con- 
sultation ; and afterwards proclaimed Firuz I^ftn to be the Sultan, and again 
advanced towards Gulbarga. Then there was a battle with Sultfin Shams* 
ud-din’s troops in the neighbourhood of Marqul (Col. Briggs calls it Merkole) ; 
and FirQz ^Sn and Ahmad ^fin were defeated, and retired towards Saghir. 
The parties of Tagkalchin and the queen mother became stronger than ever ; 
but the people of Gulbarga were dissatisfied with them, and sent word to Firiiz 
i^fin and Ahmad ^fin that they ^ould get an agreement from Sultfin Shams- 
ud-dln and come to Gulbarga; and when a suitable opportunity occurred 
should accomplish their object. At this time a ‘Diwfinafi Kaahmin* (a 
Kashmiri mad mcm) came from Gulbarga and called Firuz Shfih by the name of 
Kflz-afzun Shfih and said he would take him to Gulbarga and make him bddskah. 
Taking this to be a happy omen the princes started for Gulbarga and arrived 
there. Both Firuz j^fin and Taghalchin were suspicious and afraid of danger, 
and took great care of themselves. Then on Thursday, the 23rd Safar 800 
A.H., November 15th, 1397 a.d., Flrflz KhSn entered the jDarMf attended by 
twelve rifodars (armed men); and then by a sudden coup he imprisoned 
Shams-ud'din and Tagh^lchtn and ascended the masnad, and took the title 
of Sultfin Rilz-afzfln. Sultfin GbiySa-ud-dln was brought from the fort of 
Sfighir, and in spite of his blindness, he slew Tas^alchfn who was placed 
before him, with one blow of his sword. Sultfin Shams-ud-dtn was blinded 
and he and his mother were allowed, at their own request, to go to Mecca. He 
is said to have lived there for many years, and during his life-time UrGz 
Shfih made him a liberal allowance of five thousand golden aeharJU and also 
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din attempted to seize them ; and they fled to the fort of Shakar 
(according to Firishtah, Sa^dlir). The thdnaddr there was a slave of 
the name of S&dhii. He considered the advent of the Sh&hz&das 
to be a matter of advantage and gratitude, and supplied all that 
they wanted. Firuz Kb&n then collected troops and advanced for 
war. Sultan Shams-ud-din gathered an army, and came out of 
the city. After the troops had been arranged in battle array, 
Sultan Shams-ud-dIn fled; and did not halt anywhere till he had 
gone to the city (Gulbarga). Firuz Khan, owing to the purity of his 
faith, and the goodness of his nature, took the path of peace and 
procrastination, and came to the Sultan. But it became patent 
after a few days, that the Sultan breaking his agreement with him 
and his brother Ahmad Khan, wanted to seize them. Then Firuz 
Khan forestalled him, and had three hundred well-armed men 
concealed in his house, under the charge of his brother Ahmad 
Kb&n. He himself went to the palace, and as he found that the 
royal seat was unoccupied, he made bold, and going up to it, sat 
down on it. As the people were on his side, those who were present 
in the assembly, placed their heads of fealty on the ground of service. 
About the same time Ahmad Khan arrived there with the three 
hundred armed men. Those who were on the side of the Sultftn 
(i.c., Shams-ud-din) left the assembly and dispersed. The Sult&n 
concealed himself ; but after some days he was seized ; and, according 
to another statement, was slain. The throne of the empire was 
adorned with the grandeur of the accession of Firuz Sh&h. The 
period of the reign of Shams-ud-din was five months and nine days. 

An account of the reign of SultIn FIbHz ShIh. 

Sult&n Firuz Sh&h was a bddshdh of great splendour and magni- 
ficence and vigour and learning and wisdom. He sat on the throne 
of grandeur on ' Thursday, the 24th Safar 800 a.h. * In the splendid 

sent him annually rich clothes. This differs greatly from Nistftm-ud-din s 
statement, that he was imprisoned, cmd according to another statement put 
to death. 

I According to Firishtah (see last note) the 23rd 8afar was Thursday ; 
so the 24th was Friday. 

* NixEm-ud-dln Is rather vague and indefinite in his laudation of the 
virtues of FlrOs Shih. Firishtah Is more precise. He gives him credit for 
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period of the days of his rule, the laws of generosity and the customs 
of truth and honesty and the foundation of justice and equity became 
stronger. And all sections of the people had peace and comfort 
under the wings of his justice and beneficence. 

Couplet : 

His justice, by the sword, did clean the page 
Of the time, from the signs of falsehood and pain. 

In difficult affairs and troublesome matters his mind sought the 
help of those who sat in^privacy in corners, praying in humility and 
tribulation. He himself also in his prostrations and risings prayed for 
assistance in his victories from the great Holy God. Therefore of 
a necessity in whichever direction he turned the bridle of his atten- 
tion, the breeze of victory and triumph blew on the plumes of his 
standards. 

As all matters connected with his government were properly 
regulated after his accession, he made the ^ conquest of Bijanagar the 


bravery and activity, and says he was engaged in twenty-four campoigns, 
for extending his kingdom, and for his generosity ; but he says he wew addicted 
to the drinking of wine, to the listening of music and to women. He made 
excuses, and said that music elevated his soul to the contemplation of God ; and 
wine did not create a disturbance in his mind. As to women, he took the 
opinions of learned men; and as Mir Fazl-ul-lah Anju told him that in the time 
of the Prophet, Mutd* (temporary) marriages were allowed, but the Sunnis 
did not allow them, while the Jmamias or Shids did, Firuz Shfth following the 
Shias received ** three hundred females” according to CJol. Briggs “in one 
day”; but the lith. ed. of Firishtah says that eight hundred women were 
introduced into the harem in the course of one month. Firishtah also says 
that FlrQz'Shfth married a princess of the BTjftnagar family; and that this 
was the first time such a marriage took place. The Cambridge History of India 
says “ Flnlz at the'timo of his accession was an amiable, generous, accomplished 
and tolerant prince, possessed of a vigorous constitution and understanding, 
both of which he thidermined by indulgence in the pleasures of the harem.” 

^ Firishtah does not mention the rebellion, or of the rebels fortifying them- 
selves in the fort of 8hakar or SAghWt as Firishtah calls it, as we have already 
seen; but he says that when SultSn FirClz, on hearing that Deo R8y of Btj&- 
nagar had invaded his kingdom, marched from Qulbarga to Sftgbir, he seised 
one of the xamlnd&re of Sftghir, who was a bold and reckless kafir, and had 
a force of seven thousand or eight thousand Hindus (Kolls), and had him 
put to doath. The Cambridge History of India calla.lt a rebellion of the 
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object of his (martial) spirit. As some refractory people had taken 
up a position in the fort of Shakar, he turned in the first instance, to 
punish them. Immediately on hearing the news of his advance, the 

Kolls headed by a Hindu chieftain on the north bank of the Krishna. Firishtah 
also says that when SultSn Ffriiz was still at SS^ir, news was brought that 
Narsingh RSy the ruler of the fort of Kehrlfi (Wall Qila'-i>Kehrlfi, the Hindu 
kingdom of Kerala) or more properly perhaps the Rsja of Kehrlft as Col. Briggs 
ilesoribes him, had invaded the country of Ber&r and plundered and devastated 
as far as the fort of Mfthur and had caused^iJmich insult and loss to many 
Mtisalmans ; and that he had done this at the^nstigation^and with the aid of the 
rulers of Mandii and Aslr {i.e., the Muhammadan kings of Malwa and ^ftndesh), 
and also at the instigation emd motion ol the Rfty of Bijffnagar. The SultHn had, 
therefore, to send back the armies of Ber&r and DaulatftbSd to redress these 
matters ; and he himself started for the Krishn& with twelve thousand horsemen. 
This invasion by the Raja of Kehrlft has not been mentioned by NizSm-ud-drn ; 
but the Cambridge History of India agrees with Firishtah. It calls the RSja of 
Kehrlft, Narsingh the good Rftja of Kherlft. 

Firishtah does not say that FirQz Sh5h wanted to conquer Bljftnagar. On 
the other hand he has a great deal to say about the Sultftn’s Juirem^ which 
contained nine ladies from Arabia, nine from ’Ajam, besides ladies from Turkey, 
Firang (Europe), Khita (China), and Afghftnistftn and R&jputftna and Beng&l 
and Qujrftt and Tilang and Kanftra and Mahratta. Those ladies had attendants 
from their own countries, so that they might conform to their own customs, and 
speak their own languages ; and the Sultftn conversed with every one of them in 
her own language. 

Firishtah also says that according to various historians ho carried on 
QhazS (religious war) with the kafirs twenty-four times, that Mulla DAdd Bidarf, 
and the author of the SirAj-ut-tawftrf^ have described some of them in detail ; 
but he does not himself mention particulars of any of them. Then ho goes on 
to say that in the year 801 a.h. Deo Rfty of Bljftnagar invaded the Doab of the 
Tung&bhadrft and the Krishna with a large army for the conquest of the forts of 
Mudkal and Raichore and some of the parganas in their neighbourhood. 

Mr. Sewell, see page 50 of his “A Forgotten Empire**, says that there 
was peace between BljAnagar and the Bahmanl kingdom during the reign of 
Harlharft II of Vijayanagar; and then he quotes the passage from Firishtah 
about the invasion of the Doab in 801 a.h. He places the movement of the 
Hindu army at the beginning of the cold season of 1398 a.d., probably not later 
than December of that year. The Hijrl year 801, extending from 13th Septem- 
ber, 1398 to the 3rd September, 1399. Mr. Sewell thinks that Harlhar& 11 
was too old to lead the invasion himself, and that it was probably a bold 
.dash made by his son Bukka II, who afterwards succeeded him towards the end 
cf 1399, with his permission. 
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rebels fled and concealed themselves in nooks and comers. The 
Sult&n leaving the ddrogha (apparently the officer-in-charge of the 
government), proceeded by successive marches, and encamped on the 
bank of the river Krishna. But as it was impossible to cross the 
river at that time, there was necessarily a delay there. The ESy of 
Bij&nagar came with a great army, and took up a position on the 
other side of the river. The Sultan was very anxious and distressed, 
on account of these obstacles and delays; and had frequent con- 
sultations with the loyal arr^irs. Then one day ^ Qazi Siraj, who was 
one of his special advisers and friends, and had^ery great reputation 
for bravery and cleverness informed him that the solution of this 
problem could only be effected by having recourse to trickery and 
deceit; and this slave (i.e., he himself), with some of his companions, 
on whom he had complete faith and reliance, would in any way that 
may be possible, cross the river and reach the Bijanagar army. Let 
a noble order be issued that the men should arm themselves and 
be ready. The easiest way would be that ^pnshtwdras should be 
made Of wood and grass, and placing the necessary furniture and 
things on them, he and his companions would cross the river ; and as 
soon as there would be a great noise and uproar in the army of 


It would appear, therefore, that instead of what NizSm-ud-dtn says about 
FirOz ShSh’s martial spirit inciting him to invade Bijanagar, he was only 
compelled to march towards BIj&nagar to repel the invasion of Bukka IT. 

1 The Cambridge History of India calls him QSzI SirSj-ud-dm and describes 
him as an inferior officer of the Court. 

< The word is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. They were 

I suppose some kind of rafts or basket boats. In the corresponding passage 
of Firishtah, it is said that ** two hundred sabads (baskets), which in the idiom 
of the people of the Deccan were called Naukrtu covered with cow-hides 
were made^ready”. In Scott’s Firishtah,, page 76, they are called hurdles 
covered with leather, but Col. Briggs calls them baskets; and he says in a note 
(Vol. II, page 371) that “the same sort of basket boats, used in the Tigris, 
in the time of Herodotus, are still employed there, and are almost the only 
description of passage boats known in the Indian Peninsula, at this day, to the 
nativea of the country. A detachment of the British army crossed its heavy 
guns, without even dismounting them over the Toongbudra in 1812 in these 
baskeUboats * 
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the enemy, order should be given that the 'soldiers should without 
any hesitation cross theia*iver. There was hope, that the beautiful 
form of victory and triumph should appear *in the mirror of their 
purpose and aim. 

The Sultfi-n having accepted this counsel, QSzI Siraj with seven 
other men crossed the river, and mingled with the Airmy of the RSy of 
Bijanagar. ^ xhey took up their quarters in the house (or quarters) 
of the musicians. As ‘the QazI had great skill in the art of music, 
and showed- ODme of the finer and subtler points of the art to the 
musioiansy dftef a few days, when the RSy of Bijanagar held a great 
festival, and summoned all the musicians, the QazI and his com- 
panions also went to the majlis with the other musicians. After the 
Ray of Bijanagar and the other Rays had become intoxicated, the 
Qazi showed some feats, the like of which the Ray had never seen in 
his life ; and everyone acknowledged the superiority and mastery 
of the Qazi in. the art. The latter having waited for a suitable 
opportunity plunged his poisoned dagger into the malevolent breast 
of the Ray, and tore it open ; and his companions, also, drawing 
their daggers cut off the heads of the other Rays. When the shouts 


1 It would appear from the QSzVs plan, and the success which attended it, 
that it was not so much the tumultuous waters of the Krishna that the SuItSn's 
army was afraid to cross, as it was the fact of having to cross the river in 
the face of a strong and vigilant hostile army ; for as soon as the Qdzl, by 
assassinating the Ray and his commanders threw that army into disorder, 
the Sultan’s army had no difficulty in crossing the river. 

2 The words in one MS. €uid in the lith. ed. are ; in the other 

MS. they are j Aot 

^ The account of what the Qdzl and his companions did is given in much 
greater detail by Firishtah ; and there are also many differences in matters 
^f detail, which it is not necessary to mention here, except that according to 
iriahtah, the Qdzl and one of his companions entered the majlia having astumcxl 
the female garb, ogling and smiling and dancing and playing on the mandaU ; and 
making no doubt very grotesque figures of themselves. One matter of detail is 
however of very considerable importance, namely that it was the Riy's son and 
not the Rgy himself, that was holding the majlia and that it was the RAy*s 
»on that was assassinated. This is confirmed by Mr. Sewell also, who says 
that after his son had been murdered, Bukba reached Vijayanagar in safety, 
and took refuge behind its fortifications **. 
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and uproar of the Hindus reached the Sultan, ^ he in his own person 
crossed the river. He made that crowd, without a head, food for 
the sword, and those wlio escaped the sword were carried off as 
slaves. So much booty fell into his hands, that, the accountant of 
time found it difficult to make a note of it all. The Sultan made 
Fidad Khan governor of that suba, and returned to his capital. 
There he arranged a great festival, and made all the well-known 
amirs happy by Ids favours and great rewards. The ^ grand 
assemblage and the festivities for the conquest of Bijanagar had not 
yet been concluded, that a messenger came from Badhul, and sub- 
mitted the report, that Deo Bay had on account of his great pride 
and hauteur sent an army of three hundred thousand infantry to 
that neighbourhood, for the following reasons, viz., that he had 

1 There are also greater details in Firishtah, of what hap^^ened after the 
assassination of the Ray’s son. First a body of four thousand men crossed 
the river; and then the Sultan also crossed it, before the morning The Ray 
made no efforts for resistance, but fled taking the dead body of his son with him. 
The Sultftn’s army pursued the Hindus to the vicinity of Hijanagnr, taking 
inucli booty and many prisoners, and defeating the Hindus in several actions. 
The Sultan also sent the I^ian I^anan and Mir Fa/J-ul*lah Anju Shirazi to 
ravage the Rfty’s territory south of Bijanagar which was very fruitful and 
populous. As many Brahmins had been taken prisoners, their rc'lations and the 
other ntiyyaift prayed that emissaries should be sent to the Sultan to try to 
effect their reh'ase. Mir Fazl-ul-lah carried out the negotiations, and the 
prisoners uero released on the payment of eleven lakh.•^ of hrlns (a ?ivn according 
to Col. Briggs, amounts, on an average, to three and a half to four rupees, 
or about eight shillings), ten lakh^ going to the Sultan’s treasury, and one lakh to 
Mir Fazl-ul-lah as his remuneration. After this the SultAn released the pri- 
soners; and returned towards his capital, leaving Fulad Khan to assume charge 
of the Doab. 

Contrary to this, it appears from Firishtah, that several things happened 
})etvet*n Mniz Shfdi s hist and second campaigns against Bijanagar. The first 
campaign took place in 801 a.h. In 802 a.h., the Sultan invaded the territory of 
Narsingh Hay of Kehrla, and reduced him to subjection. In 804 a.h., Firiiz 
Shah sent an embassy to Taimur, who it appears was then contemplating 
the conquest of Hindustan, and offering his submission and proposing to render 
help and send leinforcements, in the event of his sending an army to conquer 
Hindustan. The embassy was graciously received by Taimur. After this 
the rulers of Gujrat, Mfilwa and lylmndesh sent embassies to Firuz 8hah asking 
or his friendship; but at the same time, they sent messages to the Ray of 
Bijftnagar offering to lielp him, if necessary, in his wars against Firuz Shah. 
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received information, that there was a ' maiden in those parts, who 
had the shape and form of a parly and the face like the full moon, and 
who had no rival under the blue dome of tlie sky ; and his men had, 
after much search and investigation, had to return disappointed 

1 As to the beautiful maiden, Firishtah, on the authority of Mullah Daud 
Bidarl says, that she was the daughter of a goldsmith who lived in a village in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Mudkal. Mr. Sewell apparontlv on the 
authority of Firishtah makes her the daughter of a farmer living in the town of 
Mudkal; but both the lith. ed. of Firishtah and Col. Briggs say that she was 
the daughter of a goldsmith living in a village near Mudkal. According to the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah her name was Parthsl and Mr. Sowell calls ln^r 

Parthal, but Col. Briggs gives her the name of Nehal. Her parents, following the 
customs of the country, wanted to betroth her in her girlhood to a youth of Ium* 
own caste, but she prayed that the ceremony might be (hdaved, with such 
earnestness, that they consented Then a Brahman, who was returning from 
Benares saw her and was struck with her beauty. He taught her music and 
(lancing, and theij wont to Bijanagar, and wont to thi* Rfty. According to 
Mr. Sewell the reigning Ray was Bukka IPs successor and brotluu*, Dova Ray 1, 
who begim to reign in November, 1400 a.d. On hearing tho Brahman’s account 
of the girl’s beauty and accomplishments, tlio Ray sent him hack with rich gifts 
to bring tho girl, and her parents to Bijanagar. The parents wor(‘ overjoyed, 
hut when they attempted to throw’ a heautiful jewelled necklace, which tho 
Brahman had brought, arouml ho.r nock, and the wearing of which would ho tie* 
mark of her betrothal, she w’lth tears l>e 3 onght them to desist, and told them, 
that if she became a Rani of Bijanagar, she w’ould never again be allowetl to s(‘i‘ 
them or any of her other relations. Her parents acceded to h(‘r tearful requests, 
and the Brahman had to go hack disaj)pointcd to Bijftnagar. The maiden after- 
w arils told her parents that she had long had an inward conviction, tliatsho was 
destined to ho the wife of a prince of the faith of Islam; and asked them to 
await the will of Providence. Nii^am-ud-<lln docs not say so, but it may be 
mentioned hero, in passing, that she atteiwards became the wife of Hasan lOiRn 
the son of Sultftn Firuz, who <hd not, however, succeed him. 

On heanng the Brahman’s account of the failure of his mission, the Riiy was 
much annoyed. He at once marehed out with an army, and on reac hing the 
bank of the Tungabhadra, sent fi\c thousaml selected horsemen across tho river 
to march to Mudkal; and to bring the maiden and the whole of her family witli 
thorn, but without doing them any injury. As the Ba\' had not sent the 
. Brahman back, to apprise the family of the maiden of his intention, they like all 
the other villagers fled to distant pla-es and the troops had to return unsne. 
cessful They, however, devastated the country; and when FulAd Khan, afUr 
collecting hia army opposed them, they outnumbered his men, and ho hod to fall 
back. 


3 
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and discouraged. When this news had reached FulSd KJbS'U, he had 
at the time of the return of the Bijanagar army obstructed their 
passage ; and had sent many of them to their real place hell). 

After receiving the information of these occurrences, the Sultan 
sent a special robe of honour and Arab horses to Fulad Khan ; and 
himself turned his attention to the punishment of Deo Ray. He 
marched by successive stages with a large army, and passed into the 
kingdom of Bijanagar. He stretched his hands to ravage and 
devastate the country; and so much plunder came into his hands, 
that it was beyond the bounds of estimation. After plundering the 
country, he advanced to the fort (of BijAnagar) ; the approaches 
to which were extremely narrow. Although the amirs and the loyal 
servants of the Sultan pointed out, that it was not advisable for him 
to enter them, he did not listen to them ; but relying on his high 
destiny, and the assistance of heaven, he penetrated into them ; and 
when he arrived close to the fort, he arranged his trpops, and placed 
himself in the centre of the line. Deo Ray also came out of the fort 
with nime lakhs of infantry, and arranged them in front of the 
Sultan’s army. As the numbers of the enemy exceeded the estimate, 
Sultan Firuz commenced the engagement in his own person, and 
made blood to flow in streams, from the enemy’s army. He galloped 
about in the battle fleld, and challenged warriors of the hostile army . 
to single combat. Suddenly an arrow from the bow of fate struck his 
hand ; but ^ tying up the wound, he stood firm on the field of bravery 
and the plain of heroism. The Kb5n IQiftnan, Shahzada Ahmad 
H?S»n, who was the commander of the vanguard, also performed 
feats of valour. 

When the world-illuminating sun bound the black veil over his 
bright forehead, the drum of return was beaten, and the army 
took up its former position. The next day ^ Sultan Firflz Shah 

;; 

1 The words in the MSS., as well as in the lith. ed. are I 

cannot make out the meaning of According to Firishtah the SultSn did 

not show any distress, but drew out the arrow with his own hand, and, without 
dismounting, tied up his arm. 

2 Firi^tah sayp that the Sult&n’s plans were more extensive and fa ■ 
reaching. He sent the ^Sn KhSnin with ten thousand horse to lay waste tlie 
country to the south of Bijanagar, and sent Mfr Fazl-uMah Anju ShirSzi to take 
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devastated and ravaged the country surrounding the fort; and 
for some days was engaged in measures of pillage and destruction, 
caiid the whole country was laid waste. Then Deo Ray with (great) 
humility sent an ambassador, and prayed for the pardon of his 
offences, and making promises of loyalty sent much tribute, consist- 
ing of elephants of the size of mountains, and various kinds of 
fabrics and stuffs. The Sult&n, on account of his innate kindness 
accepted his excuses, and turned his bridle for his return. 

As Firuz Shah’s heart was always engrossed with the conquest of 
new dominion, ^he marched with a well-equipped army for the 
conquest of the Marhatta country, at a moment which the astrologers 
declared to be auspicious. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Mahur, the thunaddr there offered many fine and beautiful presents. 


the fort of BankSpur, one of the most celebrated fortresses of the Kam&tik. 
The l^Sn Khandn returned with sixty thousand prisoners and much plunder ; 
and BankSpflr was captured. It was then decided that the lOiftn KhSnftn 
should be in charge of the operations against BijSnagar ; and the Sultftn and Mir 
Fazl-ublah should march against Adoni. Deo RSy then sent some of his chiefs 
to sue for peace. The Sult&n at first refused to listen to his prayers ; but at last 
agreed to the following conditions : viz,, that the R5y should give one of his 
daughters in marriage to the SultSn, besides, much money and pearls and 
elephants and thousands of slaves. The marriage was celebrated with great 
l>omp and splendour; but, in the end, the Sultftn was offended because the 
R&y did not accompany him all the way to his camp, when he returned to it, at 
the end of the marriage festivities. So in spite of the alliance there was still 
enmity between them. The Sult&n then returned to his capital. 

t Firishtah places this campaign in 802 a.h. 1399 a.d., long before the 
war against Bij&nagar, which took place in 809 a.h. The campaign, according 
to Firishtah, was also of longer duration. Narsingh R5y the Rftjft of KehrlS 
(Nizim-ud-dln calls him Harsingh R&y) met the SultSn’s army, at a distance 
of two mamila or stages from his capital (Col. Briggs says two coaa from 
Kehrlft) ; and there was a severe conflict, and the SultBn*8 army was at first 
l)eaten, and it was reported that the lOi&n Kh&n&n had been slain. Mir Fazl* 
uMah, however, fought bravely; and he was joined by the fiUiftnfin; 

the Hindus were defeated and Kosal RSy (called Gopftl Rfty by Col. Briggs) the 
of Narsingh RSy was taken prisoner. KehrlS was then besieged, and after 
two months the garrison being reduced to great distress, Narsingh sued for 
|:>eace, which was soon concluded ; Narsingh Rfty giving owe of his daughters, in 
■^^tarriage, to the Sultftn, and also valuable presents including 4ft elephants and a 
large sum of money. 
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He then traversed many stages, and arriving at Kehrla (the ancient 
Kerala), laid siege to that fortress and devastated the country all 
round it. Harsingh Ray the Ray of Kehrla, having with great 
humility, made his submission petitioned for the pardon of his 
offences; and bringing some valuable presents, gems and gold, 
and twenty ^chains of elephants came to render homage; and 
presented the keys of the forts. The Sultan gave him a seat in front 
of the throne, and having given him Arab horses and a gold embroi- 
dered robe and a jewelled belt gave him permission to go back (to his 
capital). 

Returning from there, after a few days, he sent bodies of men to 
different parts of his dominions to collect the revenue ; and the men, 
who were sent, brought after a time immense quantities of treasure 
and elephants and gold and gems. 

^ At this time also, the engineer of his thoughts planned a city on 
the bank of the river, into all the houses in which there should 
be running water. After it had been finished, he gave it the name 
of Firuzabad. He built a noble mansion, the turrets of which raised 
their heads and claimed rivalry in altitude with the stars, for his 
own palace. 


^ The word is Silsila a chain. I have never seen it used before, with 

reference to elephants. The expression for an elephant is ek zinjir fU. Silsila 
probably is synonymous with zinjir, A halqa of elephants is the collective name 
for one hundred elephants. 

S Firishtah mentions the building of Firuzabad, but the date of the building 
of the city cannot bo ascertained. From what is said in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, it would appear that Firuz ShSh’s love for fair women had somethin^' 
to do with the building of the city. It is said there 

Uj jj LSy 

Col. Briggs, however, does not say anything of the kind 
He simply says, “Firuz Shah built a town on the bank of the river Beema’ - 
Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs says ' any thing about the flowing water 
being brought into all the houses; but they say that a canal was brought froi i 
the river into the fort, and along this, kiosks were built for the ladies. It ma\ 
be mentioned here, that the palace at FiruzSbSd was, later on, allotted b^ 
Ahmad Shah, the next Sultan, to Hasan ^lan, the indolent and lotus-eating son 
of Firuz Shah. 
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^And about this time, news came that ^Amlr Saiyyad Muham- 
mad Gisu-daraz, who was one of the holy men of the age, and among 
the disciples of Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Dafidi, was coming 
from the direction of Dehll. His Majesty the Sultan was highly 
pleased and happy on account of the grandeur of the noble advent of 
that great Saiyyad, and went forward to welcome him. After having 
the pleasure of meeting him, the Sultan suggested that as that 
country had now become illuminated by the reflection of the sun of 
his grandeur, he hoped that the shadow of the safety conferred by his 
presence should continue to be spread over the people of the country. 
Kis holiness the Saiyyad acceded to the prayer, and took up his 
residence in the city of Gulbarga. 


1 Firishtah places the arrival in 815 a.h.. 1412 a.d. 

2 Ho is called Amir Saiyyad Muhammad Gisu-Daraz in one MS., and in tho 

lith. ed. In the ether MS. and in Firishtah he is called Mir Saiyyad Muhammad 
GFsu-Daraz. There is considerable difference between the statements of NizRm- 
ud-dln and Firishtah as to the treatment accorded to the holy man. According 
to tho former, Firuz Shah showed great respect and reverence to him, but he was 
annoyed with him when he refused to bless his son Hasan I^ftn, and said that 
Ahmad I£han, his brother, and not Hasan l^Sn, would succeed him. On 
the other hand Firishtah says that Firuz Shah at first rcceiveil him with great 
respect, but when he found him deficient in i,e., 

natural sciences, specially those founded on the reasoning faculty, ho didnotpiy 
him so much attention as before ; but the king’s brother Ahmad Khsn had very 
great belief in him, and continued to attend on him. Nizam-ud-din says, that 
Firuz Shah took his son Hasan Khan to the holy man, and tolling him that 
he had made him his heir, asked for his benediction, when the Saiyya<l told him 
that his son waa not fashioned for the robe of a Sultan ; but Firishtah says that 
Firuz Shah, after declaring Hasan i^an his successor, and giving him all the 
paraphernalia of royalty, sent men to the Saiyya/1 for his blessings, the latter said, 
that when the SultSn had already declared Hasan l^an to bo his successor, 
what necessity was there for his prayers in his favour. When the Sultftn again 
sent men to him and asked with greater insistence for his prayers, then he said, 
that it was his brother, and not his son, that would succeed him. 

Firishtah goes on to say, that the Sultfln sent word to the Saiyya<l that 
his residence was too near the fort (palace); and there was always a great 
crowd there ; and that he should therefore go out of the city. The Saiyyad had 
to comply with the order, and he took up his residence outside tho city, where 
his adherents soon erected a fine house for him, at the spot where his tomb now 
Stands. Cob Briggs adds in a note, that the tomb now standing was either 
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^ It is said that one day, Sultan Firuz Shah had his eldest son, 
who bore the name of Hasan Khan, arrayed in a special dress, 
and made him his heir. He then took him with himself to his 
holiness the Saiyyad ; and informed the latter that as he had 
selected the prince to be his heir, he hoped that his holiness should 
cast an eye (of favour) on his affairs and should not withdraw the 
hand of his training from over his head. The holy Saiyyad declared, 
that the fashioner of providence and fate had prepared the robe 
of sovereignty for the person of the Khan KliSnan Ahmad Khan, 
and no one can object to the ordinances of fate. The Sultan w&s 
annoyed at these words, and left the place. 

As the rainy season was now over, ^he marched with a large 
army towards Arankal (Warangal). When he arrived in that country, 
he saw a fort built of hard stone, which raised its head to the 
blue dome of the sky, and round it there was a deep ditch dug, 
which was thirty dira’ (yards) in breadth, and which^was connected 
with (or filled with) water from a spring. His Majesty, the Sult&n, 
remained for two years at the foot of the fort, and was, in spite 
of that, unable to carry out his object ; and on account of the (bad) 


built or erected by a descendant of the Saiyyad, Muhammad Amfn Husain I 
in 640 A.D., in the reign of Muhammad *Adil Shfih of BrjSpQr. 

I There are slight variations in the readings here. One MS. has t 

an anecdote, they say, The other MS. has only , they say ; 
while the lith. ed. has they narrate. 

* According to Firishtah he did not march against Warangal or TalingSna, 
but in 820 a.B., 1417 a.d., he sent ambassadors to the RSy of TelingSna demanding 
arrears of tribute; and the latter sent enough in money and goods to satisfy 
him. Theit FlrOz Sh&h marched against the fort of Pftngal, which Firishtah 
says, was in his time called BHkonda, and was situated at a distance of eighty 
fanangs (240 miles) from the fort of Adoni. Col. Briggs says in a note that 
at the present time^Sngal has no other name, and is 70 miles from Adoni. 
I^is&m*ud-drn apparently mixes up the two incidents of the demand of tribute 
from the R«y of Telingftna, and the siege of Pftngal. He does not give the 
name of the fort, but it is clear that it was PAngal that he was referring to. It 
would appear, however, from what NizAm-ud dtn himself said, that P&ngal was in 
BIjftnagar and not in TelingSna; and Firishtah also says, Uiat he besieged 
the fort, completely disregarding his relation with the Riy of BljAnagar. 
Mr. Sewell, however, calls it the Warangal fortress PAngal (j^age 65). 
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climate of the place, most of the men and quadrupeds (in his army) 
were destroyed. When Deo R&y of Bljftnagar became aequmnted with 
what had happened, he took advantage of the opportunity, and 
sent a large army of cavalry and infantry, and obstructed the 
entrances and the exits. The Sultan was compelled, therefore, to 
leave the place for the return journey. Deo Ray’s soldiers attacked 
the army with arrows and spears. The ^ warriors belonging to the 
Sultanas army then attacked Deo Ray’s troops, hut as the ways were 
narrow they were unable to accomplish anything. They represented 
to the Sultan, that at such a crisis, it would be fit and proper for him 
to hasten away and reach a place of safety ; for the safety of the 
army, they said, was bound up with the safety of the sovereign. 
The Sultan said, “ How can it be allowed in the religion of manliness 
and humanity, that I should go to a place of safety, and leave my 
soldiers to perish or to be taken prisoners”. At this conjuncture, 
a person having 4;he form of a demon and the nature of an evil spirit, 
coming from the enemy’s army, * inflicted a wound on the Sult&n, 
and fighting bravely, escaped out of the orbit of the Sult&n’s army. 
The amirs, seizing the Sultan’s bridle took him out of the danger, 
and carried him away to ^ Gulburga. 

The Sultto then wrote letters, giving an account of the events, 
and couched in sincere language, to Sult&n Ahmad of Gujrftt; and 


' Firishtah^s account is different, and altogether more probable. He says 
that Mir Fazl-ul-lah, rallying the soldiers, nearly defeated the BIjftnagar army, 
when y a Hindu of Cahnara, who had been a long time in his 

service, but who had been seduced by the promise of a high dignity by Deo RSy, 
hilled him by inflicting a serious wound on his head. The Sultan’s army was 
now routed, and the Sultan with the assistance of Ahmad S^an escaped, with 
the remnant of his army. Firishtah does not mention the Sultan’s being 
wounded by a person with the form of a demon and the nature of an evil 
spirit. 

* There are slight differences in the recklings. One MS. has jj 

the other has jr* ji while the lith. ed. has 

t Firishtah goes on to say that the Hindus (I am quoting from Col. Briggs) 
made a general m assacre of the Musalmans *’ ** and subsequent- 

ly took many towns, broke down mosques and other holy places, slau^tered the 
P^ple without mercy ; and by their savage conduct seemed desirous to disoharge 
the vengeance and resentment of many ages 
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asked for help from him. But the ^army of Gujrat had not yet 
arrived, when the Sultan fell ill from excessive anger (or morti- 
fication) ; and as his illness increased, some of his ^ adherents wanted 
that they should seize the Khan Khanan, prince Ahmad Khan, and 
should draw a pencil across his world-seeing eyes. The ©lan 
IQjianan receiving information of this, withdrew himself into the 
comer of safety. The soldiers, however, came from all sides and 
joined him. Firuz Shah sent one of his slaves with twenty thousand 
horsemen and some elephants to crush him. After the two armies 
had met, * Firuz Shah’s army fled. The latter, in spite of his illness 

1 According to Firishtah, however, SultSn Ahmad (of Gujrat) having 
only recently ascended the throne, and his affairs being still unsettled, the 
message had no effect; but the king’s brother Ahmad Khan, the 1^5n ^anRn, 
opened the door of the treasury, collected a new army, and drove the BijSnagar 
troops out of the kingdom. 

2 Firishtah says, that when Firuz Shfth’s illness was prolonged, the manage- 
ment of affairs fell into the hands of two slaves, named, respectively, HushiyAr 
‘Ain-ul-mulk and BfdSr Niz5m-ul-mulk, and they told the SultSn, that as 
Ahmad 1^5n was very powerful and popular, his son Hasan ^lan could 
only succeed him, if Ahmad I^Sn could be removed, and Firuz ShSh also 
remembered what Saiyyad Muhammad GIsu-DarSz had told him about the 
succession, and he determined upon depriving Ahmad l^Sn of his eye sight. 

3 According to Firishtah, the I^Sn laianan did not have such an easy 
success. He first of all wont to Saiyyad Muhammad Gisu-Daraz, taking liis son 
‘Ala-ud-din with him. The Saiyyad took his own turban from his head and 
divided it into two parts, and bound them on the heads of the father and the son. 
Col. Briggs says erroneously, that it was ‘Ala-ud-din’s turban that was cut into 
two portions. After that the KhSn left home early the next morning with only 
four hundred tried soldiers. At the gate he was joined by Wialf Hasan of 
Basrah, who was an old friend of his. He dissuaded him from attaching himself 
to his hopeless cause, but l^alf Hetsan refused to leave him ; and it was his 
advice and help that conduced to his success. Firishtah agrees with our 
author in saying after the i^Sn Kh&n&n’s first success Firuz Sh&h got into 
a palankin, and advanced against the Kb^ l^anftn ; but he says that before 
doing this, he had the umbrella of sovereignty placed over the head of his 
son Hasan ^5n. In the second battle, which took place at a distance of three 
kardha from Hasanftblid Gulbarga, Flrfiz ShSh fainted owing to his great . 
weakness, and the report got about that he had been killed. The soldiers then 
went over to the ^Sn ^ftnSn. The latter out of regard for his brother did not 
pursue him. FlriSz Shfth entered the fort, and the l^&n ]^ftnan encamped 
outside. Then Hushiyftr ‘Ain-ul-mulk and BTd&r Nizfim-ul-mulk began to 
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got into a palankin and advanced to the battle field. At the time, 
however, when the troops were arrayed for battle, most of the 
soldiers fled and joined the Khan Klianan. On seeing this state of 
things, he returned to the city, and turned the men out of the 
diwdn khdna (audience hall) ; and sent the keys of the fort and 
the treasuries, by the hands of the great men of the city, to Ahmad 
Klian. 

Verses : 

He (alone) is wise, who in all things, 

Sometimes accepts flowers and sometimes tJiorns. 

With every morsel, thou cans’t not sugar find : 

Sometimes comes the clear (w'ine) and sometimes the dregs. 

The Khan Khanan, desirous of rendering the rights, which 
his brother had by having trained him, and brought him up, went 
alone into the palace and kissed the ground of service. Flruz Shilh 
descended from* the throne, and took him into his arms, and holding 
his hand led him up to the throne. He opened his mouth with 
pleasant and kind words, and filled Ahmad Klian’s ears, with 
th(i precious gems of advice. They both wept out of brotherly love, 
and Firuz Shah commended his children to the care of his brother ; 
and ^on the night of the 4th of Shawwal 825 a.h., when the dawn 
raised its bead over the turrets of the horizon, the hand of that 
marauder, Death, plundered the capital of his life. ^According to 


cUscharge cannon and musket shots at the l^inn KjjftnSn’B camp, and one 
c*annon ball struck his tent, and some of his attendants were killed ; and he 
had to move his camp further back. 

After this Firuz Shah told Hasan j^ftn, that the soldiers having joined his 
nncle, it was not possible for him to ascend the throne. He also ordered the gates 
to be opened, and sent for his brother, who came and placed his head on his feet. 
F^ruz Shfih then surrendered the sovereignty to the l^)Sn Khflnftn and placed his 
•^on in the latter's charge. The same day, the 5th Shawwftl 825 a.h., September 
15th, 1422 A.D. Ahmad KbAn, l^An l^iSnAn, ascended the throne, and called 
himself Ahmad Shih Bahmanf. Ten days later Ffruz Shah died. 

* See the latter part of the last note. Mr. Sewell quoting Scott's translation 
of Firishtah, page 95, and counting the length of Firuz Shah’s reign, gives the 7th 
Shawwal 825 a.h., 24th September, 1422 a.d. as the date of his death. 

^ This gives one a shock, after the somewhat idyllic picture of brotherly 
love just painted; but Firishtah has something equally bad, if not worse. 
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another atatement poison was given to him. The period of his 
reign was twenty-five years and seven months and twenty days. 

lA NARRATIVE OF THE REIGN OF SULTAN AhMAD ShAH BaHMANI. . 

When the throne of the empire and the seat of government was 
adorned by the accession of Ahmad Shah, all sections of the people 
were very happy with the perfection of his justice, and his all- 
comprehending beneficence. He acted with such justice and equity, 
that the habit of tyranny and the custom of oppression became 
obsolete among men. 

Couplet : 

The door of justice was opened so wide, 

That the sparrow of the hawk, a house mate became. 

In the scales of his spirit, dust and gems appeared to have the 
same price. He was in the society of learned and great men at 
most times; and lavished much wealth on them. In following the 
law of the Prophet, he never showed himself to be deficient, in any 
way, as far as it lay in his power. He showed his respect and 
veneration to the descendants of the Prophet and to the successors 
of saints and holy men, in a way, that it was impossible to conceive 
anything in excess of it. * In connection with this, they relate this 
story of him. He had an amir of the name of Shir Malik, into 
whose hands he had entrusted the reins of the government. Shir 
Malik was returning after capturing a great fort which was famous in 


He says ^ ^ ^ 

Jl*Jl dUI J ^ wy Ij ^ may 

be translated as And it has oome to my notice, in some books, that Ahmad Shah 
had FirGz Shah strangled to death, at the instigation of his sister's son Shir 
Khin ; but QoA only knows the real truth of the matter. 

1 There are variations in the heading. One MS. has 
; the other leaves out the word The reading in the lith. ed. 

is altogether incorrect. Ahmad Shah was the 
brother, and not the son of FirQz ShSh. 

* This summary and barbarous punishment for msulting a Saiyyad occurred 
very near the end of the Sultto’s reign. It is mentioned by Firishtah as having 
occurred in 837 a.k., and Ahmad ShSh died the next year. 
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that country, and came to a sea port. On the way a Saiyyad of the 
name of Nasir-ud-din * Arab, to whom Sult&n Ahmad had entrusted a 
large sum of money, so that he might go to Karbal&, and open out a 
stream of water there, met him. Saiyyad Nftsir-ud-din did not show 
such respect to Shir Malik, as the latter had expected. He merely 
met him, mounted as he was. Shir Malik told his servants, and 
they made Nasir-ud-din dismount from his horse The Saiyyad 
returned from that place, and came into the presence of the Sult&n, 
and informed the latter of what had happened. The SultSn comfort- 
ed* him and sent him back. After some days Shir Malik arrived 
near (the place where the Sult§.n was) ; and high and low hastened 
to meet him; and brought him to the royal threshold. And at 
the very instant, when the Sultan’s eye fell on him, he ordered that 
an elephant of the name of ^Qassab might be brought in to the 
presence ; anS at that very moment, without any talk or discussion. 
Shir Malik was thrown under the elephant’s feet. The Sultan said, 
“ This is the punishment for insulting Saiyyads ”. 

* When the Sultan was established on the throne of State, news 
came that the army of Sultan Ahmad Gujratl, which Sultan Firuz had 
summoned, had arrived at the frontier. Ahmad Shah sent presents 
and gifts for Sultan Ahmad; and gave permission to the amirs 
of Gujrat to return ; and he also sent presents to the amirs ^ in 
accordance with their condition and rank. 

® As Deo Ray had been guilty of unmannerly conduct during the 
reign of Firuz Shah, Sultan Ahmad Shah, in retaliation of that, 


^ The name appears to be Fas&b in the MSS. and Tasftb in the 

lith. ed. It is wLaf Qasab (butcher according to Col. Briggs) in Firishtah. 

^ I cannot find any mention of this in Firishtah. On the other hand 

the latter says ^ ^ 

which means that 

Sultftn Ahmad ShSh ..... made high and low submissive to himself, and 
placed the frontier of Gujrat in charge of trustworthy amirs, and thus assured his 
. mind on that side. 

^ Instead of the very vague and sketchy account of the campaign which 
follows, Firishtah has a long and graphic account, which may be summarised 
^hus. The SultSn advanced with forty thousand horsemen to the Tungabhadra. 
The Rfty of Bfjanagar also advanced to the river, after summoning the Riy of 
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advanced towards Bljanagar, on the first Nauroz after his accession. 
After traversing many stages, when he arrived within the territories 


Warangal to his help. The two armies halted for forty days on opposite banks 
of the river. Then weary of the delay, the Sultan called a council of war ; and 
finding his officers impatient to cross the river, he despatched some of them with 
a body of men. They crossed the river at a ford at some distance, and by day- 
break reached the RSy’s camp. The Ray of TalingSna had already deserted his 
ally and marched away. The R5y of BTjanagar was sleeping in his tent when 
the vanguard of the Musalman army arrived, and, being alarmed, fled almost 
naked into a sugar-cane plantation. Here some Musalman soldiers found him 
and taking him to be an ordinary villager, made him carry a bundle of sugar-cane. 
Then when the SultSn had crossed the river, the soldiers hoping to find more 
valuable plunder than sugar-cane, left him ; and he, with great trouble, about 
midday came up with some of his officers, who recognised him and received him 
with great joy. He, however, considered the late accident as a^bad omen and 
fled to BIj&nagar. The Sultftn without waiting to besiege the Ray’s capital, 
overran the open country ; and put men, women and children to death without 
mercy ; and whenever the number, of the slain amounted to twenty thousand, 
he halted for three days, and held a great festival. He also demolished Hindu 
temples (ButlfijianhS Wa KanSis, which Col. Briggs translates as Idolatrous 
temples and colleges of the brahmins”). Then five thousand Hindus took 
an oath to kill the SultSn in revenge for these outrages. They attacked him one 
day when he was separated from his attendants, while out hunting. He took 
shelter in a small mud enclosure used as a fold for cattle, and was in groat 
danger, till ‘Abd-ul-qSdir, his armour bearer, came up with a body of men, 
and after a severe conflict the Hindus were defeated. After this the Sultan 
closely blockaded BIjSnagar; and the people being in great distress the Ray 
sued for peace ; and the Sultan agreed, on condition that the RSy should send all 
arrears of tribute, laden on his best elephants, with his son. The RSy agreed, , 
and sent his son with thirty elephants laden with the treasures. The Ray’s son 
was received by the SultSn, and was presented with a robe, a sword set with 
gems, twenty beautiful horses of different countries, a male elephant, some , 
hounds for the chase, and a leash ot hawks ; and was dismissed from the banks 
of the Krishna; and^ithe SultSn returned to Qulbarga. 

Mr. Sewell’s remarks on the above narrative are, (1) the fact of the RSy’s 
camp being close to a sugar-cane plantation indicates that it was probably close 
to one of the old irrigation chcmnels supplied by dams constructed across the 
river by the RSys; (2) that it is difficult to reconcile the story with the fact- 
that the Rfty (Deva RSy& II) was then quite a boy; and that the Musalm&n 
chroniclers, from whom Firishtah obtained the facts, mistook some adult 
member of the R&y’s family, who commanded the army, for the Rfty; and 
(3) that it is useless to speculate as to the looality where the Sultftn was 
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of Bijanagar, he commenced to plunder and ravage (the country). 
Deo Ray, who had been rubbing his head with the zenith of the 
revolving sky, now withdrew his hand from the reins of government, 
and sent one of his trusted adherents, with gifts and presents to 
attend on Ahmad Shah, and asked for pardon of his offences. The 
Sultan drew the pen of forgiveness over his guilt, and sent farrndns 
couched in friendly language. Deo Ray then came forward with 
humility and submission, and sent everything that he had promised 
to send ; and became included in the band of the Sultan’s friends and 
aclherents. The Sultto returned with victory and triumph, and 
when he arrived at the capital, he distinguished the amirs with 
^ ])romotion in rank and robes of honour ; and gave them permission 
to return to their own thdrms. 

After a short time, the Sultan wrote a letter to Nasir Khan 
of Asir proposing a ^marriage for his true son Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; 
and sent it by the hand of ’Aziz Klian Nami. When the letter 
reached Nasir Khan, he agreed to the alliance, prepared the necessary 
tilings for the chaste and pure veiled one; and sent her with his 
sons and attendants and servants and troops to the capital (Ahraada- 
l»ad Bidar or Gulbarga) so that the usual rites and ceremonies 
of festivity might be performed, and gave permission with all 
politeness and respect, to ’Aziz Khan to return. Sultan Ahmad 
welcomed the delightful advent of the guests with pleasure and 
gratitude, and made them happy with his great lavishness and 


•surrounded, and had to take shelter in a mud enclosure ; but as he was riding, ho 
was probably riding down antelope. 

1 One MS. inserts the word (suitable), after 

2 The marriage, according to Firishtah, took place some time after 830 a.h., 
1426 A.D., and after the expeditions to TalingSna, whieh according to NizSm-ud- 
lin occurred in 826 and 828 respectively, so that according to the correct chro- 
' ^logical order, the account of the marriage should succeed and not precede the 
‘f-count of the TalingSiia campaign. The ruler of AsIr is called Nasir KhSn 
fuler of Asir. lie claimed to be a descendant of his holiness ’Umar FAnlq, 
n the Persian text of Firishtah; but Col. Briggs calls him “Nuseer Kliftn 
Farooky ruler of Kandeish**. The bride was sent, according to Firishtah, 

AhmadSbSd Bidar, and was lodged in a garden outside the city. The 
‘cstivities continued for two months, and the bride was brought into the 
>ty, and at an auspicious mom^t the marriage took place. 
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benefactions ; and spread the shadow of safety and of his kindness on 
the guests and the residents ; and kept open the gates of pleasure and 
enjoyment, so that men might occupy themselves in various pleas- 
ures; and Hake what was due to them from the cup bearer of time. 
The Sultftn summoned the Qazis and the learned men, and the 
men possessing the knowledge of God, and the great men of the city 
and arranged the marriage assembly ; and (afterwards) he sent back 
the sons and the adherents of Nasir Khan after showing them every 
honour, and conferring on them many marks of his kindness. 

In the year 826 A.H., Sultan Ahmad Shah collected an immense 
array; and ^ advanced towards the country of Tilang; but on 
account of certain matters connected with the kingdom, he returned 
from the way, and came back to Gulbarga. Then in the year 
® 828 A.H., 1424 A.D., he again advanced towards Tilang ; and certain 


t The meaning is not quite clear. The actual words are 
Odiljuj according to the MSS, The lith. ed. has 

2 Firishtah does not mention this expedition which ended so abruptly. 
The affairs of state, which Nizam-ud*dfn refers to, but does not describe, 
were the total failure of rain in 826 and 827 a.h. In 826, no rain fell, streams and 
wells became dried up, and the ground parched. SultSn Ahmad Shfth opened the 
doors of his treasury, and supported his troops. He also opened the doors of the 
public granaries, and fed the poor and the needy. The next year also there was 
no rain, and the SultSn in great distress called upon the learned and pious 
men and Shaikhs to pray for rain ; but this had no effect, so the people became 
seditious, and spoke of the reign as unlucky. Then the SultSn in great sorrow 
went out to the open country, and going on an eminence bowed down in prayer, 
and placing his head on the ground made lamentations and supplications. 
About this time clouds gathered together, and rain began to fall. This is the 
translation of the passage in the lith. ed. ; but Col. Briggs says that **the 
SultRn repaired to tlfe mosque in state to crave heaven’s mercy for his subjects 
The Persian text goes on to say, that so much rain fell, that the men who 
had accompanied the Sultan began to shiver, and they acclaimed the Sult&n with 
the title of WaU or Saint. 

8 Mr. Sewell says that 828 a.h. began only on November 23rd, 1424, but the 
campaign was very short and may have been finished before the end of Decem- 
ber. The account of the expedition as given by Firishtah is different from that 
given in the text. According to Firishtah the Sultftn marched to Qolkonda. 
where he halted for a month and twenty days, and sent A’asam ’Abd-ul- 
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forts, which at the time of the catastrophe (in Flruz Shah’s reign), 
had passed out of the Suite’s possession, again came into it. He 
then took tribute from the Kalantars or chiefs of Rajkonda and 
Deorkonda ; and returned to Gulbarga. 

In the year 829 a.h., news came that the Ray of Mahfir had 
strayed from the path of allegiance, and was bent on war and 
bloodshed. Sultan Ahmad Shah collected an army, which was 
beyond all calculation, and advanced to punish him. The Ray 
fortified himself in the fort of Mahur. The Dakini army ravaged the 
neighbourhood of the fort, and rased everything to the ground. In 
the end the Ray came forward with humility and repentance, and 
joined the band of the Sultan’s ^ loyal adlierents ; and whatever had 
been in his possession came again into the Sultan’s possession. 


Latrf as commander of the vanguard. When he advanced again, news came 
that the Ray had arrayed his army for battle, but had been defeated and slain 
with seven thousand of his cavalry and infantry. The SultAn on reaching 
Warangal took possession of the city, and all the treasure which the Rfty and his 
ancestors had collected. He then gave a suitable reward to the f^Sn A'azam 
Abd-ul-LatIf, and sent him to conquer the other portions of the kingdom ; and 
he returned to. the Sultan at Warangal, after conquering the whole country 
m the course of three or four months. If this account be accepted, then 
Mr. Seweirs remark that the campaign might 'have been finished before the 
end of 1424 cannot be correct. 

As to Nizftm-ud-dfn’s account, I cannot find any mention in the other 
accounts of this expedition of R&jkonda or Deorkonda, or their KalRntars. 
Hut it appears from the accounts of the reign of Sultftn Humayfin, grandson of 
Sultan Ahmad Shah, as given by both NizAm-ud-din and Firishtah, that 
the Telegus of Deorkonda offered a stout resistance to the generals of Sultan 
Humayun. This is also mentioned by Mr. Sewell in page 98 of his book, where 
ho calls the place Devarkonda. And in page 132 of his book, ho says that 
•Sultan Quli Qutb Shah of Oolkonda “took Razukonda and Devarakonda, 
fortresses respectively S.E. and S.S.E. of Hyderabad in TelingAna*'. Razu- 
konda (which is apparently identical with Rajkonda) and Devarakonda are 
both shown in the map of South India, opposite to page 76 of Mr. Sewell’s 
Jx»ok; so there may bo some foundation for NizAm-ud-dln’s statement. 

* Contrary to this, Firishtah says that after the ZamindSr of Mahfir 
had submitted, the Sultan breaking his engagement with him, had him and five 
'•r six thousand Hindus put to death, and imprisoned their sons and daughters, 

forced them to become Musalmans. Firishtah also says that at this time the 
^idtan took posMssion of the fori of Kalan (Briggs calls it Kullum), and also of 
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^ After the conquesj; of Mahur, as the kingdom became more 
extensive, the amirs submitted that one of the Shahzadas might 
be declared to be the heir apparent ; and subas might be allotted 
to the othe#«, so that the rule of sincerity and friendship might 
continue among the brothers of purity The Sultan said, “ Please 
tell me whatever might have been decided in your minds on the 
subject of the heir apparent''. The amirs submitted “Shahzada 
‘Ala-ud-din is endowed with high attributes and is most anxious and 
painstaking in the management of measures for the amelioration of 
the condition of the raiyyats, and for improving the condition of the 
poor and oppressed”. The Sultan applauded the opinion of the 
amirs and appointed Shahzada ‘Ala-ud-dln to be the heir apparent 
and ^made Muhammad Khan over to him. ^He conferred the 
country of Mahur with its dependencies on Shahzada Mahmud Klian, 
and he gave the fort of Raijur (Raichur) with its surrounding country 
to Baud KImn, and took an engagement from all his sons, that they 
should never be hostile to one anotlier, and should keep the raiyyats, 
and the poor and oppressed, who have been entrusted to them 
by God, in comfort. He also directed them that they should treat 
the following * four noble classes among men with special respect and 

a diamond mine, which had up to that time been in the possession of the ruler of 
Qondwara. 

1 The date of these transactions is not given either by NizSm-ud-dm or 
by Firislitah, but it appears that they took place between 829 and 833 a.h. 

* The meaning of this is not clear; but the following passage from Firishtah, 
who after saying that the Sultftn made ‘Ala-ud-din his heir says j 

which means, that he made his (i.e., ’Ala-ud-din’s) youngest brother, Shahzada 
Muhammad ^Bn who was hie youngest son, co-sharer in the kingdom with him 
(i.r., with ’Aia*ud-dln). 

3 According to Firishtah the distribution was ihfferent. He says Bamgar 
(Ramgir according to Col. Briggs) and MahQr and Kalan and a small part of 
BerAr were given to Shahz&da Mahmfid I^ftn ; and Shfihzada D6ud ^an 
was sent, with the insignia of royalty, and some old and trustworthy amirs 
to assume the government of Tilang. 

, » t It may be mentioned that the four noble classes of the community her© 
mentioned somewhat resemble the four sections of the Indian ]>eople as original- 
ly classified by the Indian Sastras of Brahmaua, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, 
though of course they were not castes, as they later became in India. Firishtah 
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fsteem ; viz, first, learned men, for their mffids are the fountains of 
philosophy and Divine knowledge ; second, writers, as this great band 
adorn the cheek of the country, and the face of the sta^e.with ^con- 
structive guidance, by the tongues of their pens. 

Couplet : 

As the Shah-in-shah’s sword lays the foundation of the 
state, 

The tongue of the pen, of rules becomes its guide. 

The third are the men of arms, for the well-being of the people 
(’ibad, literally the servants of God), and the putting down of all 
disturbances in the country, are bound up with (the existence of) 
this body; and the ^flashes of the light of their lances, which 
put down all disturbances are the guardians of religion and of 
t)i(* state ; and the tongue of the ruthless swords explain the texts of 
victory and triumph. The fourth are the cultivators, for the 
-stability of the World, and the continued existence of mankind are 
bound up with and sustained by the exertions of this't)^dy. For if 
they show any negligence, and permit idleness to find its way into 
tlicir limbs, the supply of food, which is the means of the mainten- 
amc of life and of the sustenance of existence, would be completely 
cut off. And after giving necessary, coimsel and directions he sent 
Mahmud Wian and Daild ^lan to the subas to which they had been 
nominated. 

Then in the year 830 a.h., he appointed Kbalf Hasan ’Arab 
had the title of Malik-ut-tujjar to conquer the ^island of 

not 8Hy anything about the Sultan’s direction and precepts about these 
' Ift'Sises. 

' The words the meaning of which is obscure appear to be^-^ in one 

and in the lith. ed. ; and in the other MS. 

^ The words here are also somewhat obscure. The words in one MS. 
rtif j J » <^he other MS. has ^pft out the 

"hole passage from to y The lith. ed. agrees with the first MS. 

^»‘it substitutes for for 1 think that 

are both incorrect; and the proper reading should be 
is probably better than 1 have adopted this 

^•^‘adlng. 

' The words which 1 have translated as the island of Mahftim look like 
in one MS. but they are clearly other. In the lith. 
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Mah&im (Mahim). The Malik-ut-tujjar, by the strength of his arms, 
and his bravery and courage took possession of that country. The 
Rays there, who were Musalmans, went to the presence of Sultan 
Ahmad of Gujrat for aid. The latter sent a farmdn to Shahzada 
Zafar who was at Sultanpur Nadarbar, that he should advance 
to help those Musalmans. The Malik-ut-tujjar wrote an account of 
what had happened, and sent it to Gulbarga. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
was sent from that place to reinforce the Malik-ut-tujjar. When 
the two armies met the breeze of victory and triumph blew on the 
plumes of Zafar Kb^n’s standards. $ftltan ‘AlS-ud-din fled and 
went back to his own territory, and the Malik-ut-tujjar also joined 
him. These matters will be narrated with greater details in the sec- 
tion about Gujrat. 


ed. they are There is no mention in Firishtah of the Malik 

ut-tujjRr or any one else being sent in 830 a.h. to conquer the island of 
MahSim. But it appears from Firishtah that towards the end of 833 a.h., 
the SultRn sent the Malik-ut-tujj&r to purify the land of Kokan (Concan), which 
is* situated on the coast of the Arabian sea, from the taint of all rebels and 
disturbers, and to destroy all the Klijas, who had gone beyond their bounds. 
The Malik-ut*tujjRr carried out the orders within a short time, and sent much 
tribute to the Sultftn, who sent him a special robe of honour and other rewards. 
The Malik ut-tujjftr then, in the excess of his zeal, conquered the island of 
Mah&im (Mfthim) which was in the possession of the king of Gujrat. The latter 
sent his son Zafar Kh&n to recover possession of Mahftim; and SultRn Ahmad 
also sent his son ‘Ala-ud-din to reinforce the Malik-ut-tuj jftr. The two Sh&hzadcis 
remained encamped on opposite banks of an inlet of the sea, and neither 
had the courage to cross it. Then ‘Alft-ud-din became ill and retired some 
stages; and Zafar I^&n attacked the Malik-ut-tujjar, and various engagements 
took place. The Malik-ut-tujjftr’s brother was taken prisoner, and two other 
chiefs of the Deccanl army were slain ; and that army was completely defeated ; 
and all the elephants and horses an|i equipages belonging to it fell into the hands 
of the Gujratis. Sultftn Ahmad then advanced to reinforce the Malik- ut-tujj5r ; 
and Ahmad ShRh of Gujrat also collected a large army and advanced to 
meet him. The Dc»ooan army at first surrounded the hill fort of Tamboi& in 
BagUna, but on the approach of the Gujrat army raised the siege. The 
two armies confronted each other for some time ; but at last, on the intervention • 
of learned men, peace was restored on the terms that each country should 
remain in possession of the territories, which it had held from before the war. 

Col. Briggs in a note says that Mahftim or Mfthim is identioah with 
Bombay. 
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' In the year 832 a.h., a letter of Narsingh Ray, who was one of 
the associates of the line of Ahmad Shah (i.e., I suppose one of the 


1 See note 3, pp. 49, 50. Finshtah places the war with SultSn Hu^ang in 
S A.H., whereas Nizfim-ud-drn says it took place two years lator in 832 A.H. 
To understand the relation between Narsingh Ray, SultSn Ahmad Bahmanl and 
Sultan Hushang of Mandu, it is necessary to go back to the events of 829 about 
the Ray of Mahiir as described on p. 47 ante, and Firishtah’s version referred to 
in unto 1 , p. 47. According to Firishtah, after treacherously slaying the 2omind5r 
of Mahur, Ahmad Shah remained at Elichpdr and erected and repaired fort- 
resses there. He had obtained a grant of KhAndesh, Malwa and GujrAt from 
Taiinur, and his object was to take poisession of these territories, and afterwards 
conquer BijSnagar. Sultan Hushang, having received information of these 
umhitious projects, tried to seduce Narsingh Ray from his allegiance to SultSn 
Ahmad; but Narsingh RSy did not agree. Then Sultan Hushang twice in veiled 
liis territory ; but was defeated both times. He sent a third army, and the 
nmirti commanding it laid waste Narsingh Ray’s country, and took possession of 
vome p<jr<fanas; and SultSn Hushang prepared to invade the country in person. 
After this Narsingh Ray, in great distress, sent the petition in 832 A.H. to 
Ahmad Shfth, asking for his help. The latter sent nfarm^n to ‘Abd*ul-q8dir the 
KliAn JnhAn, governor of Berar, to march to the help of Narsingh RRy ; and he 
a^o himself advanced with six thousand horsemen to ElichpCiron the pretext of 
«oi!ig on a hunting expedition. As SultSn Hushang was yet in his own territory, 
ho spent two months in hunting. Sultiln Hushang, thinking that the delay 
was due to Sultftn Ahmad’s weakness, marched rapidly to Kehrla, and besieged 
It, Suit An Ahmad then advanced towards Kehrla, but at this time some 
Inarnod men told him, that no Bahmanl SultAn hfiwi, up to that time, waged war 
with a Musalrnan ruler; and it would bring discredit on him if ho, in order 
»'• ai<l a kafir, went to war with Suit An Hushang. Suit An Ahmad heard this 
'Mth Norrow, and although he had arrived within twenty karohs of SultAn 
Kiishaiig’s army sent an emissary to the latter, and pointed out to him that 
Njii'^ingh RAy was an adherent of his, and that it was desirable that he w'ould 
’•turn to his own country, aa he was himself returning to his own, at the 
'iggostion of men learned in the law of the Prophet; and he commenced to 
’•‘Uro even before his emissary had arrived at SultAn Hushang’s camp. The 
If ter became angry on receiving this message; and presuming upon the 
' ‘' t that his army consisted of thirty thotisand horsemen, while that of the 
‘ < ^ an did not exceed fifteen thousand, followed in close pursuit of SultAn 
dirna^i Shah. The latter now summoned the learned men, and pointed out to 
rn that ho had acted upon their suggestion, and had brought this dishonour 
‘ ; but on the following day he was going to fight anybody that 

. “'ifht stand in front of him, whoever he might be; and he accordingly arranged 
' ^'Hny, placing the two wings under ‘Abd-ul-qAdir, ]^&n JahSn and *Abd-ul-lah 
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latter’s tributaries) arrived, to the effect that Sultan Hushang, 
the ruler of Mandu, had, with violence and in great force, invaded his 
territory, and ^as laying it waste. Sultan Ahmad marched by 
successive stages to that country. He had not, however, yet arrived 
there when news came that Narsingh Ray had removed the yoke of 
allegiance to the Sultan (i.c., Ahmad Shah), and had submitted to 
Sultfi-n Hushang. Sultan Ahmad Shah, therefore, turned the rein of 
his attention, and halted at a place three stages behind, as he did not 
wish to prolong a war with Musalm^ns. (Another) account is this, 
that Sultan Ahmad had besieged the fort of Kehrla when the Ray 
summoned Sultan Hushang to his aid, and agreed to pay him three 
lakhs of tankas daily towards his expenses. Sultan Hushang arrived 
near; and Sultan Ahmad, raising the siege, halted at a place three 
stages further back. Then Sultan Hushang pursued him along those 
three stages and raised the dust of disturbance. The next day, 
when the fire of ^battle blazed up, and the field of bloodshed became 
hot and streams of blood began to flow from the opposing armies, 
Sultan Ahmad came out of ambush, with two thousand five hundred 
well tried warriors, and fell on the centre of Sultan Hushang’s army ; 
and in accordance with the words that the beginner (or the 
aggressor) is the oppressor or is to blame, the army of Mandu was 
routed. The harem of Sultan Hushang w ith all its inmates fell into 
the hands of the array of the Dakin. Sultan Ahmad with great 
generosity kept his army back from pursuit ; and after some days, 
sent the inmates of Hushang’s harem back to Mandu, after making 
all arrangements for them, with an escort of five hundred horsemen, 
and after sharing the plunder, divided the country among the 
jdgtrddr amirs. 

At the time of returning, when they arrived in the city of ^Bidar, 

the grandson of Isma'U FatH, respectively, and the centre under 
ShShzSda ‘AltV^ud-din. He placed four hundred elephants in different groups, 
and himself with three thousand selected horsemen and twelve elephants 
remained in ambush. SultAn Hushang arrived with seventeen thousand horse- 
men; and before he could arrange his troops, the battle began, and Sultftn . 
Hushang was defeated, as mentioned in the text. 

I This is the battle referred to in the latter part of the last note. 

* The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. call it j^f the city of Badar or Bidar; 
but Firishtah in the corresponding passage says j 
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they found the ground verdant, and the fields pleasing to the hearty 
and the Sultan selected the place for his capital ; and at the moment 
fixed by the astrologers, laid the foundation brick of the citadel 
in the ground, and divided it among the amirs ; and for the palace, 
made a plan of a grand mansion. After its completion, the poets, 
who had accompanied him in the journey, composed verses to bo 
used as inscriptions on it. Shaikh Azuri, who was with him in that 
expedition, wrote some couplets which w'ere inscribed on the gate. 

Couplets : 

• Oh brave ! such a palace strong, that for its grandeur great. 
The sky itself is the threshold of its gates sublime, 

The sky could not say, that this transgresses courtesy's 
rule, 

* ' Tis the palace of the world emperor Ahmad 8hah 
Bahman. 

The writer ^f the “ Tarild) Bahmani, Wal-ahadat-‘Alia " says 
that the Sultan gave Shaikh Azuri a reward consisting of twelve 
thousand packages of stuffs. 

When the country of the Deccan was purified of the weeds of all 
enemies, and came into the unconte.sted possession of Sultan Ahmad, 

from which it appears that the city or fortress of Bldar 
IS referred to. Firishtah indulges in high praise and loud eulogy of the beauty 
atid salubrity of the place; and recalls the fact that it was the site of the 
ancient Hindu city of Vddarbha, the scene of the loves of Xala and Damayantf, 
daughter of BhTma Sena of Vidarbha 

^ There are some variations in the reading of the last line. The MSS. have 

8Lm The lith. eel. has 

4X» a . 1 These couplets are also quoted by Firishtah. According 

to him the second line is ijb jf » and the last line is 

identical with that in the MSS of the Tabaqat. According to Firishtah, the re- 
ward paid to Shaikl> Azuri was forty thousand white tangos, each of them being 
on© tola of silver, besides twenty thousand more paid to him for the expenses of 
lus journey, cts he was then alxiut to return to his own country, ^urAs&ti. 

It appears also that Shail^i Azuri wrote the Bahman-nSmS, a chronicle o£ 
.the Bahman dynasty in verse, which ho continueci to write even after his return 
^urSs&n ; and after him Mulla Xazart and Mulla SAmaT and others continued 

It. 

According to Firishtah, the fort or citadel of AhamadAbftd Bidar, which was 
the name given to the new capital, was finished in S36 a.h., 1432 a.d. 
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he, in the year 835 a.h., marched to capture the fort of 'Tanbul, 
which is situated on the boundary of GujrAt, and arriving near it by 
successive marches, surrounded it. When the siege had been pro- 
longed for two years, SultAn Ahmad of Gujr&t, at last, with great 
amity and courtesy sent an emissary with this message: “If this 
fdqlr had been present at the (wedding?) festivities of ShAhz&da 
^Alft-ud-dln, he (Sultan Ahmad Bahman!) would have shown him 
some courtesy. It is now the prayer of the faqlr, that in place of 
that courtesy, he would leave this fort in the possession of its owner 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, turning from the high way of generosity 
and the path of politeness, began to take the course of having a 
consultation on the matter. Some of his vazlrs said that the right of 
gift can only be exercised, if the fort comes into his (i.e., the 
Sultan's) possession; while another body said that the prayer of 
Sultan Ahmad Gujratl should be honoured with the courtesy of 
acceptance. The Sultan preferred the first opinion ; >and sent a reply, 
that when the fort should come into his possession, it would be made 
over to his (Sultan Ahmad Gujrati’s) servants. The latter was 
enraged on receiving this reply, and sent a large body of troops 
to reinforce the garrison of the fort ; and when this news reached the 
ear of Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, he withdrew his forces from the foot 

1 Firiahtah's account is somewhat different. He says that after the defeat 
of I^al! Hasan in his attack on Mfthim, Sultftn Ahmad collected a large army, 
and Sult&n Ahmad of Oujrat also did the same, and came forward to meet him. 
The Deccan army at Brst besieged the fort of [which looks like'Mabiul ; 

Col. Briggs says that *Hhe Deocanis in the first instance laid siege to a hill 
fort, (in a footnote Tembola) in Buglana*'], which was in the possession of 
the adherents of Sult&n Ahmad Shsh GujrfttT ; but when the latter came to the 
neighbourhood, he raised the siege and the two armies remained facing each 
other for a long time, neither party daring to commence the fight, till at last the 
learned men in the two armies intervened, and peace was oonoli^ded, each 
SultAn being satisfied with his own possessions, and neither vras to attempt 
to seise any part of the other's dominion. Firishtah refers to the slightly 
different versions of the affair given in the Tftrfl|k-i-Aifi and other histories. 

The Cambridge History of India (see p, 401) calls the fort Bhaul on the. 

^ * OimA, which was held for Qujrat by Malik Sa*Adat. In p. 290 in the chapter 
which contains the history of GuJrAt and KhAndesh i^parently the same 
fortress was called Ba'tuol which it was said there was gallantly defended by 
Malik Sa*Adat, an officer of QujrAt. 
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of the fort ; and the Gujr&t army also halted some distanoe behind. 
The Sultan, having removed the dream of capturing the fort from his 
head, went to Gulbarga. The writer of the Kit&b-i-Bah&durl has 
narrated these transactions in a different manner. If the great God 
so wills it, the pen of the writer will describe it in the section about 
the Sultans of Gujrat. 

^ In the year 838 a.h., an illness overtook the person of the 
Sultan ; and with a sound resolution and true intention he repented 
of ail his offences and sins, and gave counsel and direction to his 
eldest son SultSn ‘Ala-ud-din in the presence of the amlta and vazira. 
He then spoke thus to the amirs : “ I have this hope from you that 
3 ’ou will pray for the absolution of my sins to the great God. I am 
hoping that as in my time the hand of tyranny was too short to 
reach the skirts of the oppressed and helpless, so the great and holy 


i The following incidents which occurred in 838 and 837 a.*h. and which are 
mentioned by Firishtah have not b€»en referred to by Nizam-ud*dm : (1) the 
completion of the city of Ahmadftbfid Bidar in 836 a.h. ; and (2) the execution, 
by order of Sult&n Ahmad, of his nephew Shir at whose instigation 

ho had caused FirOz Shfth to be strangled to death, and whose continued 
existence appeared to be likely to be the cause of his son being deprived of 
the empire. This also was in 836. And in 837 a.h., Hushang Sh»h of Mftlwa. 
seeing the hostility between the SultSns of the Dakin and of Qujr&t, invaded the 
territory of NarsinTgh R5y, and the latter was slain in battle, and Hushang ShSh 
seized the fort of Kehrla. Then Sultftn Ahmad advanced towards Kehrla when 
Naslr ^ftn of Asir intervened; and peace was concluded on the condition 
that Kehrla should belong to Sultftn Hushang and Berar to Sultftn Ahmad, 
After that Ahmad Shfth marched into Talingftna, and after his return he 
ordered Shir llalik to be thrown under the feet of an elephant. This was 
mentioned by Nizftm-ud-dln in the beginning of his account of Sultftn Ahmad’s 
reign, Firishtah also gives a rather long account of Sultftn Ahmad’s veneration 
for learned and holy people, and of his sending emissaries to Shfth Nia’mat- 
uMah of Kinnfto, and the letter’s sending one of his favourite disciples, MuUft 
Qutb-ud-din, and later on his grandson Mir Nur-uldab. 

After ShSh Nia*mat*ul-lah*s death, his son Shfth i^alTl-uldah came to 
the Deccan with his family, and his sons Shfth Habtb-uMah and Shih Muhibb> 
til-lah. Shfth Hablb-ul-lah married a daughter of Sultftn Ahmad Shih, and 
J^hfth Muhibb*ul4ah, a dau^^ter of Sultftn *Alft-ud-dfn and they attained to great 
distinction. One of them was distinguished as a military commander and 
rec«ved the title of QhftcT, and the town of Bit and the surrounding country as 
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God would forgive my offences He delivered his life to the creator 
of life between sunset and the time of sleeping at night, on the ^20th 
of Rajab with the text of the unity of God on his tongue. The 
period of his reign was twelve years and nine months and twenty- 
four days. 

An account of the reign of Sultan ‘AlA-ud-dIn,^ son of 
Ahmad Shah 

When on the 29th of Rajab of the afore-mentioned year, (he) 
sat on the place of his father, he gave himself the title of * ‘Ala-ud-din 
Shah. He devoted all his energy on the strengthening of the rule of 
Justice and of the foundations of equity ; and he placed the weak and 
infirm in the cradle of safety, peace and repose. Therefore, of a 
necessity, the great and holy God gave him his help and aid, day 
after day, and in the very beginning of his youth he * acquired great 
fame for experience and knowledge of affairs. He entrusted the 
reins of the management (literally binding and loosening) of all 
affairs to the wise hand of ^Dilawar iihan, who had the title of 
lihau A’azam Khan. 


' The date of Sultftn Ahmad's death is the 20th Hajab, according to the 
MES. as well as the lith. ed. The period of his reign, according to the MSS., 
is twelve years and nine months and twenty four days. Tlie lith. ed. has 
only twenty days. According to Firishtah the date was the 28th Hajab 
838 A.H. ; and this is probably correct as the date of the accession of ’Ala-ud-din 
is put down in the Tabaqfit as the 29th Rajab. Firishtah does not give the 
length of the reign. Col. Briggs says in a note that the date on his tomb in 
Bidar is 839, the year probably in which the mausoleum was completed* 

* In the heading of the narrative of Sultin ‘Ala-ud-din’s reign, the M ord 
son (of) is left out in the lith. ed., but is in both MSS. 

8 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed 4 have Suliiin Ahmad Shfth; but this 
is clearly a mistake, and t have corrected it to ‘Ala-ud-dfn ShAh. 

A There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 
I the other omits the word i while the lith. ed. has AiiL 
I have adopted Aiib 

' This agrees with Firishtah, who however says that DiUwar ^ftn was 
made VakIl-uili-Sh§hi. He also says that ^wAja-i-Jahftn Astrabftdi was made 
Vasir Kul, (Minister-in -charge of all departments), and ’ImXd-ul-mulk Ghurf 
was made Amir-ul-UmrA. 
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^ In the year 839 a.h., Nasir son of *^lam Klian, the ruler 

of Asir, raided a part of the territories of the Dakini kingdom. The 


1 Firishtah does not mention this invasion of 839 by NasTr ^Sn, who» 
it will be remembered, was SultSn * Ala ud-din’a father-in-law ; but contrary 
to what is said here, he says that in 841 Zainab, who had the title of 

Malka-i-JahSn, Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din’s queen, and the daughter of Nasir lyiSn, 
Nont a letter to the latter, that the Sultnn was altogether cold to herself, and was 
paying all attention to the daughter of the Raja of Sonkehr (which Col. Briggs 
^ayH has not been identified), whom DiUwar l^iin had, after defeating her 
fatllcr, brought uith him, and had presented to the Sultan, who was charmed by 
her beauty, and her great knowledge of music, and had given her the name 
of Ziba Chehra (Col. Briggs calls her Peri Chehra) (having the face of a fairy). 
On r(‘ceiving this letter, Nasir lOian planned the conquest of Berfir. The 
Sultan of Qujrat promised to support him. Nasir l^i&n also made secret 
nvcrturos to the amirs of Berar ; and they promised to join him as he was 
a descendant of ‘Umr Faruq and they would become (Ibozis and Shahids if they 
died fighting on hie side; and he marched into Berar, with his own army, 
and that sent by the Raja of Gondwara. The Berar amirs wanted to take 
lOmn Jahan, the governor of Berar, prisoner, and to take him to Nasir ; but 

he shut himself up in the fort of Tarnala (Col. Briggs calls it Narnala) ; and sent 
a report to SultSn *Ala-ud-dIn. The latter held a council of war, when the 
amirs suggested that the Sultfin should march in person against Nasir Wiftn, as 
the latter would be joined very probably by the Sultans of Gujrat and M&lwa, 

. as well as the Rfty of GondwSra. The Sultan suspecting treachery on the part 
of his advisers appointed Wialf Hasan Malik-ut-tujjSr to the command of 
tlie army. The lattor accepted the appointment, but pointed out that his 
defeat at Mah&im w'as due to the treachery of the Dakini and Habshl atnira, w ho 
N'ere invious of the foreigners like himself. He hoped to be successful, if the 
Sultan placed under him only foreigners (Mughals), without any Dakinis or 
Habshis. The Sult&n complied with his prayer ; and he marched to Daulatibfld, 
where he deputed the Dakini and Abyssinian amirs to guard the frontier of 
< uijrut and Malwa. Then with sov'en thousand ‘Arab horsemen he marched into 
Berar. At this tif^e l^ftn Jahfin came out of Tarnala and joined him. Hhftlf 
Hasan sent him to Elichpur to prevent the R&y of GondwAra to enter Berar by 
that route, and himself marched to Rohankehra where Nasir was en- 

camped. At the foot of the ghftt he was mot by a body of Kh&ndesh troops, 
w hom he routed wdth great slaughter. Nasir ^Sn, consideiing this defeat to be 
An evil omen, retreatCKi with precipitance to BurhSnpilr. Khalf Hasan, after 
r^overing possession of the neighbouring country, pursued NasTr I^ftn to 
Burhftnpur. The latter was unable to meet him, and shut himself up in the fort 
of Laling. (Col. Briggs soys, in a note, that Laling is a small and now in- 
significant fort, but Nasir Kh&n apparently considered it his safest retreat). 
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Sultan sent Hasan Malik-ut-tujjar to oppose Nasir KbSn. 

After the parties had met, Nasir Khan fled, and went back to 
Asir. Malik-ut~tujjar pursued him as far as Asir, and after raiding 
and laying waste the part of that territory returned ; and in the same 
year Nasir Kh^n became the subject of the inevitable (i.c., died) ; 
and according to another statement, this happened in the year 
840 A.H. 

As at the time of dividing his kingdom among the princes, 
Ahmad Shfi-h had placed ShS-hzada Muhammad Khan in charge of 
Sultan ‘Al5,-ud-din, the latter wanted to give him a proper training 
and to raise him to the higher grades of leadership and greatness ; 
and in order to carry out this intention, ^ he sent him with an army 


Khfilf Hasan levied large quantities of gold and gems from the citizens of 
Burhftnpdr; and then devastated the country around, and returning to Burhan- 
pdr burnt down the palace and dug up its foundations, and then gave out that 
he was marching back to the Deccan ; but instead of doing so, he marched 
rapidly during the night, and appeared before Laling with four thousand horse- 
men. Nasir Khiin, thinking that Klialf Hasan's soldiers must be quite exhausted, 
met him with twelve thousand horsemen and a large body of infantry, but 
he was completely routed, and many of his chief men and the rebel amif« 
of Ber&r were slain. Wialf Hasan then returned to Ahmadabrtd Bidar, and 
he was received with great honour and distinction. 

t have said in the beginning of this note, that the campaign against 
Nasfr Kl'fln, which is mentioned by Nizam-ud-din as having occurred in 830, is 
not mentioned by Firishtah; but on further consideration, I think that the 
two campaigns, namely that mentioned by Niz5m-ud-din and that described by 
Firishtali as having occurre<i in 841, both refer to the same series of events. 
Khalf Hasan commanded the Deccan army in both, and he is said, in both, 
to have pursued Na.slr Kliftn to Burhflnpilr and to have laid that place waste. 

' Firishtah's account is somewhat different. He says that ShAhzftda 
Muhammad Khfin was sent with ‘ImRd-ul-raulk CDiQrl, who wa.s made Amir-n/* 
umro, and KhwAja Jahfin against *BijSnagar, as the R&y had not sent five 
years* tribute. They marcheil into Canara, and began to plunder and ravage the 
country. The RRy in great distress sent the tribute with valuable presents. 
When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the fort of Mudkal, some discontent- 
ed officers told Muhammad Klifin that the SultSn should either place him* 
* ’ by his own side on the masnad^ and allow him to act with himself in the 
management of affairs, or should give him half the kingdom. The ShShzftda 
was deceived by these words; and he tried to induce *Imftd-ul-mulk*and 
^w&ja Jahftn to join him. They refused to do so, whereupon they were 
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to conquer Bijanagar. ^ Malik *Imad-ud-din Ghuri, who was in 
those parts from before the time when the Sh&hz&da was sent, when 
he heard that the ShS-hzada had arrived at the bank of the river 
Krishna, joined his army without any hesitation. As the Sh&hz5da 
was not satisfied with the fact that the kingdom should belong to 
the Sultan, and was waiting for an opportunity, he put Malik ‘Im5d- 
ucl-din, who was perfectly innocent, to death, and raised the standard 
of revolt and hostility. The Sultan, on receiving information of 
these occurrences, advanced to punish Muhammad Khan. When 
tht3 armies met, victory and triumph blew on the plumes of ‘AlS,- 
ud-din’s standards. Muhammad Khan frightened and depressed 
lied with shame and disgrace. 

Couplet : 

’(Jainst thy benefactor, if thou dost transgress. 

If thou art high as the sky, low thy head will fall. 

The Sultan*kept his troops back from pursuit, on account of the 
relation of kindness, and halted where he was. At this time an 

)»oth put to death The rebels then collected an army with the help of the 
tiibute obtained from Bijanagar; and took possession of Mudkal, RSichore, 
Sljolapur and Xaldrug. Col. Briggs also mentions Bi jspur, but 1 cannot find it 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Mr, Sewell also mentions Sh&hzftda Muhammad 
Kli&n’s rebellion (see page 71 of his book). He says that the prince took 
Mudkal, Raichur, SholSpur and Bijftpur and Naldirak from the Sultfin’.s 
governors. The SultRn was in great grief for the murder of ‘ImfirRul-mulk, who, 
he said, was like a father to him. He then advanced against Muhammad 
Wi&n In the battle which followed the Sult&n was victorious, and most of the 
nun who had incited Muhammad WiRn were taken prisoners, while Muhammad 
Khan himself fled to the hills and jungles. ‘Ala*ud*din returned to Ahmadftbftd 
bidar. He pardoned the rebel leaders, and wrote admonitory letters to his 
^ rot her. and induced him to come back to him, and, after showing him much 
kindness, conferred on him the fort of H&ichur and the neighbouring country in 
Tihing, which had been previously given to prince Dadd, who was now dead, and 
nt him there. 

^ The wording of the sentence in the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. appears 
me to be somewhat illogical. It is ^ JLjj 

The proper form of the sentence would be 
^ \\ dS 

vJ*^ ; and I have changed the sentence and translated accord* 

»ngly. 
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uncle of the Sultan, who had been in the army of Muhammad 
was brought before him. The Sultan pardoned his offence, and 
granted favours to him. When he was again firmly seated on the 
maenad of government, he sent a farrmn containing much good 
advice to Muhammad Kban to the following effect : that God the 
ruler of the world and all who are in it chooses whomsoever He 
likes among the created beings ; and as the rule of eternal grace 
draws the line of distinction on the page of the condition of that 
chosen one, He entrusts the keys of success and greatness in the 
world into the grasp of his power. The tree of grandeur which 
is watered by the stream of Divine favour never receives any 
injury from the whirlwinds of calamity ; and the sublime mansion 
which is raised by eternal grace is not endangered by the engines 
of deceit and treachery. 

Couplet : 

One who is made great by Him, the sky cannot make him 
small ; 

One who is made dear by Him, the world never can wreck. 

The result of these comforting arguments is, that one should be 
satisfied with the justice and grace of God and should not be 
proud of his own greatness and strength ; for the standards of 
the greatness of such men are always beaten and cast down. It is 
right and proper that, that fortunate brother should not place 
his foot outside the path of obedience, and the highway of sub- 
mission ; and should not dispute the will of the great and one holy 
God, and should not break any engagement and agreement, for such 
things are evil. And specially after having obtained forgiveness 
from those who are his elders, he should make his excuses for what has 
happened, and should not let the dust of distress reach his heart ; for 
the screen of pardon has coverAi them up. I am conferring.^ Mauzah 
K&ijur in the territory of Tilang on him. He should go there 
withottt"^any delay, and should draw the goods and chattels of life into 
that comer of safety ; and should no longer run after absurd things* 
t When this farmdn reached Muhammad Kh&n, he trod on the path of 

^ MSS, M well as the Uth. ed. have Mauaa* RanjM, but I 

Pkoged it to Rftijar. 
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obedience and submission; and went to RAijur; and the Sult&n 
returned to the capital. 

In the year^ 849 a.h., Khalf Hasan *Arab, who bore the title of 
Malik-ut-tujjar, advanced to capture the fort of ^Sangesar which 
ifi one of the largest fortresses on the sea coast. The people of 
the country, relying on the strength of the jungle fastnesses and 
the difficult paths, came forward to give battle. The Malik-ut-tujjAr, 
on entering that country, first of all seized the fort of a RAja who had 
the name of ^ Sarka by the strength of his brave and heroic arms, and 
making Sarka prisoner, gave him the choice between death and 


1 The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have j j aL* 

*.e., 840 A.H., but this is clearly incorrect. Firishtah has AjUJUj j Aw, 

sio A.H. ; and as the war with NasTr l^fin, which arose out of SultBn *Al&-ud- 
din's love for Zibft Chehra or Pori Chehra, who was brought by DilSwar as 

part of the booty obtained in this expedition, and his coldness to his queen 
\gh& Zainab or Malka-i-Jcdi&n, took place in 841 A.H., the date mentioned by 
Kinshtah, namely 840 a.h., is clearly correct. The accounts of the expedition 
Hgainst the Rftys of Kokcui (Concan) as given by Nizftm-ud-dtn and Firishtah 
are altogether different. First, there is the difference in the date. Then NizSm- 
nd'din says it was led by j^alf Hasan, while according to Firishtah the leader 
was Dilawar ^iBn. It appears however from Firishtah that ^alf Hasan 
<u- Malik-ut-tujj&r was the leader of another expedition into the Concan in 

A H. 1453 A.D., when he was waylaid and slain in circumstances some- 
what similar to those mentioned by NizAm-ud-dfn. It would appear that 
the latter has mixed up the two expeditions. 

2 The name is 8akar in one Shankar in the other and 

^^aiigesar in the lith. ed. Firishtah, lith. ed., has^y-t^i-** Sangesar, but Col. Briggs 
has Sonkehar ; and he says the situation of the place has- not been ascertained. 

I here is a place called Sangameswar in the map attached to Elphinston’s history, 
J'ot far from the coast, about half way between Jinjera and Oheria, which may 
ho the place. There is not much difference between the names in tho map and 
‘n the lith. eds. of tho TabaqAt and of Firishtah. The latter only requires a 
C be inserted. 

* Col. Briggs says in a note in page 4.37 of Vol. II of his translation of 
•^>H*htah that **Sirka or more properly Sirky (the Sirkey of the excellent 
Marratta History) is the name of one of the most ancient families of the Konkan. 
Hie mother of the presMit RAja of SatAra was of that house.*' I have consulted 
< *rant Duff's History of ike Marhattas. Sirkay is mentioned In the index with 
l-li against it; but I have not been able to find it in that page or elsewhere. 
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the acceptance of Islam. That deceitful man told him, 
will gain nothing by slaying me, but the difficulties of the road 
and the great extent of the jungle are known to everybody. If you 
allow me to live, I shall lead the army, by a road in which not a 
single thorn will reach the skirts of any horseman.’’ The Malik-ut- 
tujjar trusting his words made him the pioneer of the army and 
its guide, and commenced to traverse that country. Although 
fche leaders of the army told him, that it was not proper to place' any 
reliance on the words of an enemy, he did not pay any attention 
to their words ; and the misleading guide took them along a road the 
sight of which, would have frightened even a demon. They were at 
last brought to a place on three sides of which there were hills 
and jungles, and on the fourth side, a deep ravine of water which 
flowed into the jungle; and at this place vSarka gave intimation 
to the enemy ; and that midnight about forty thousand foot soldiers 
fell on them ; and l£l\alf Hasan with a body of Musalmans became 
martyrs; and the remnant of the army, with great trouble and 
privation returned to ‘-^Jalna, which was Khalf Hasan’s place of 
residence. 

I According to Firishtah, Sarka offered to guide the Malik*ut«tujjar against 
RRy Sangoaar, who was in the neighbourhood of fort Gandhana, and who 
was his rival. He also said that after defeating him the Malik ut*tujjRr might 
make over his territory to Sarka, or to one of the Musalman amira. Then ho 
(Sarka) would at once accept Islam, anti be a loyal tributary of the SultSn. 
The Malik-ut-tujjftr trusting him commenced the journey in 850 a.h., when 
most of the DakinI and Abyssinian amxrs deserted him. Sarka took him along a 
broad and easy road for two days and everybody was highly pleased with him 
but on the third day ho led him along a path which, to quote Firishtah’s 
language, *‘wa8 so terrible that for fear of it a, tiger would become a tigress’’, 
(which apparently, according to Firishtah, is'a very timid creature) “and which 
was more tortuous than the ringlets of fair ones, and thinner than the sighs 
of lovers”. The Malik-ut-tujjSr became ill at this time of a bloody flux; 
and consequently there was very little order in the army; and at nightfall 
the soldiers lay down where they could. Sarka disappeared, and Sangesar 
on receiving a message from him came with thirty thousand armed soldiers, and 
Sarka joined him with his own men; and they slew seven thousand or eight 
thousand soldiers like so many sheep ; and then fell on ^alf Hasan and his five 
hundred Bani Hasan * Arabs and slaughtered them also. 

Col. Briggs calls Rfty Ssmgeear of Oaudhftna, Sankar RSy of Kehina. * 

s Called Jftkta in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, where it is described 
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^ The Dakini vazxra, in whose creed enmity to the great was in- 
grained, reported these matters to Sultan ‘AlS-ud-dln in a very 


the the residence of ^alf Hasan Basri. 

Col Briggs calls the place the town of Chakun, and does not say anything about 
Its being the residence of l^ialf Hasan Basri. I have not been able to find 
(binclhana or Kehlna or JSlna or JSkta in the map; but there is a Qalna 
l)etween Dhfilia and Maligong, but that appears to be too far north, and there is 
a Chacun, a short distance to the north of Puna or Poona. 

1 The fate of the Saiyyads and other Musalman foi*eigners (then commonly 
(•all(M Mu {hale) described in greater detail and somewhat differently by 
I'lnshtah. According to him, some of the Mughals said imprudently, at the 
time of going away to Jakta, that it was the treeujhery of the Dakini amtr«, that 
caused the defeat and death of the Malik-ut-tujjar, and the Saiyyads ; and that 
AA soon as they would arrive at J&kta, they would send petitions to the Sult&n 
stating all the facts. The Dakinis on hearing this, forestalled them, and sent 
icpre^entationa to the Sultan, that Khalf Hasan had, in spite of their remon- 
strances, gone into ^le jungles under the guidance of Sarka, and thus brought 
on death and disaster; and that the Saiyyads and Muf^lials, who had escaped 
had refused to join them in an expedition against Sarka and the Rfty of 
Siincesar, but had gone away to Jftkta, after speaking ill of the SultSn ; and it 
appeared from their acts that they intended to join the RSys of Kokan, and 
<'reate disturbances. They sent these reports to MashTr-ul-mulk (Col. Briggs 
calU linn Sheer-ul-mulk) who was the greatest enemy of Klialf Hasan and he 
submitted them to the SultSn, and reported the acts of the Mughals in the 
uorst possible light. The Sultftn was enraged and without making any enquiry, 
'•rdorod Mashir-ul-inulk and Nizim-ul-mulk, son of Malik Tmad-ud-dm Ohffri, 
ho were both thirsting for the blood of the Mughals, to go and slay the amirs 
« hn were at Jdkta. The Saiyyculs and Mughals on hearing this shut themselves 
ip at Jakta, a?id sent reports stating the true state of things. Those reports 
II into the hands of MashTr-ul-mulk, and were torn up. The Saiyyads and 
^lus^liiilK then sent other reports by the hands of their old and trusted Hindu- 
t uu servants; but these men treacherously made them over to MashTr-ul-mulk, 
'ht) tore them up also. The Saiyyads and Mujj^als, having no other alter- 
ity e, fortified themselves in Jftkta and collected provisions. 

MashTr-ul-mulk then summoned the Dakini amirs, who had deserted from 
• vftalf Hasan, and in concert with them besieged Jftkta; and for two months 
i u^hter and bloodshed went on. MashTr-ul-mulk sent repeated petitions to 
1 ' Sultan that the Saiyyads and Mugbals were bent on hostility and intended 
hdivcr Jftkta up to the Sultftn of Qujrat; and the Sultftn sent repeated 
'JUS directing their total destniction. Then the Saiyyads and Mugh<ds find- 
' that their provisions were becoming exhausted, determined to leave the 
'ion and children under a guard in the fort; and to march rapidly to 
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unfavourable light ; and as the latter had made over the reins of (the 
management of) affairs into the grasp of power of the vazirs, those 


Ahmadabad Bidar, and explain the facts to the Sultnn. Mashfr-ul-mulk and 
Niz5m*ul-mnlk then decided that if the Saiyyads and Musjhals did this, they 
would have to p\irsue them, and a considerable number of them would be slain 
They therefore determined on fraud and deceit ; and sent a message, that they 
had reported their helpless condition to the Sultan, and the latter had ordered 
that there should bo no injury to their lives and properties, and they should be 
allowed to go where they liked. Mashir-ul-mulk and Niznm-ul-mulk swore on 
the Qiaan to testify to the truth of their statements. The Saiyyads twelve 
hundred in number and the other Musalman foreigners thirteen hundred in 
number then came out of Jakta with their women and cliildren. As they had 
no beasts of burden, they encamped in front of the fort. The Uakinis abided by 
their agreement for three days, but on the fourth day they invited the Saiyyads 
to the fort and all, except Qilsim Beg Safsliikan and QarA I^an Gurd and 
Ahmad Kkkataz in all about three hundred men of rank, accepted it. When 
they sat down to the feast, armed men attacked thorn and s-lew them, and about 
four thousand Dakinls attacked all the males who were outside, even the babes 
at their mothers’ breasts; and treated the women with all the insult that then 
lust and barbarity could provoke. Qasim Beg and the others who were in camp 
at a distance of two miles then armed themselves and fled towards the capital. 
Mashtr-ul-mulk and Niznm-ul-mulk .sent two thousand horsemen under D^ud 
Ipifin to pursue them; and they also sent orders to all jag'irdar.H and raiyyata to 
intercept and slay them. Qftsim Beg, however, held on his course, only turning 
round to attack the pursuers when they piessed too close on them. When they 
arrived at Bir, naiiil Khan called upon Hasan Khan iho j a girdUr^ to help him in 
intercepting and slaying the rebels. Hasan I^an, however, knew Qasim Beg. 
who had once saved his life in battle, and replied that if Qasim Beg had been a 
rebel, he would have gone over to (Jujrat, which was only three days' journey 
from the place where they had been. Daiid IHiSn then arrayed his followers 
for a drawn battle and Qasiin Beg met him. DSQd Wiftn was at this time hit 
by two arrows and was slain, but his men continued to fight vigorously, and 
Qftsim Beg was in great difficulty. 1'hen Hasan I^ftn appeared with his men. 
Qasim Beg, thinking, that they wer<l coming to reinforce Daiid Iran’s men, was 
seriously alarmed at this now dangt r ; but Hcisan IHiRn’s men told his men that 
they were coming to help them. 'Phen they became more hopeful and defeated 
the I^akinls, who went back to Jakta carrying the corpse of Dftild KhfSn with 
them. 

Qfisiiii Beg and Hasan I^&n now sent representations to the SultSn, who 
8%nt for QRsim Beg. When the latter appeared before the Sultan, and explained 
matters to him, he ordered Mustafa ^an, the head of the political department, 
who had destroyed the petitions of the Saiyyads and Mu^hals to be beheaded. 
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ieceitful men sent Raja Rustam, who had the title of Nizam-ul-mulk 
and Salar Hamza who bore the title of Mashir-ul-mulk with a blood- 
thirsty army ^towards (or to seize ?, ha-quad) Jalna. When Nizam- 
iil-mulk and Mashir-ul-mulk arrived in the vicinity of Jalna, they 
uave assurances of safety to twelve hundred Saiyyads of true and 
pure descent, and a thousand other foreigners; and made them 
♦‘xp(‘ctant and hopeful by strong and well -confirmed oaths ; and gave 
them valuable robes of honour, and sent them to their places of resi- 
dence. On the following day, they arranged a great entertainment 
and concealed three thousand men inside the house after putting 
(►rnaments on their dresses, and invited the Saiyyads to the feast- 
and showing them all honour and respect made them sit down, 
riny took thirty of them outside on the pretext of giving them their 
food, and poured the sharbat of martyrdom into the gullet of each 
one of them. So that twelve hundred Saiyyads, who were distin- 
i^mslied by the •purity of their descent were sent to the grade of 
martyrdom. In no time whatever, since the time of ^Yezid the 
imj)ious and the accursed, had such a calamity occurred. 

(’ou])let : 

Iron and steel from the same mine come out ; 

But the one a mirror becomes, and the other 
a donkey’s shoe. 

Ho also appointed QAsim Beg in place of I^alf Hasan, and mado him the coin- 
in.ujder ot the army of Daulatffbad and JunTr. The other loaders of the 
Muirhals were also rewarded ; and fresh Muchal levies were ordered to be raistsl. 
Mu^hTr-nl-mulk and Nizara-ul-raulk and all their confederates were punished. 

I li(‘y were ortlerod to bo brought from Jakta to AhmadSbad Badar on foot 
'ith chains and fetters on them. The houses and property of Mashir-ul-mulk 
"><l Xizani-ul-mulk were appropriated to the Sultan’s use; so that their 
'iildren wandered about homele.ss and starving. Besides this, Mashir-ul-mulk 
cd Xizain-ul-mulk were afflicted with leprosy in the course of the year. 

^ There is a slight difference in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 
'lav? AxJLx as 1 have in the text. But the other MS. has 

' . to the town of Jalna. 

The Caliph Yezid who made the attack on Husain at Karbalfi. There are 
rnc differences in the readings. One MS. substitutes for which 

'u the other MSS. and in the lith. e<l. The lith. od. has after 

'It this is omitted in both MSS., and both MSS. substitute py ^>1 for 

5 
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'In their old age, both Mashir-ul-mulk and Nizam-ul-mulk 
became afflicted with leprosy, so that (it may be imagined what 
would happen to them) in the after life. Oh! holy God, such a 
father that he cast his own vazlr under the foot of an elephant for 
insulting one Saiyyad ; and such a son that he caused the massacre 
of twelve hundred Saiyyads without any reason whatever. 

2 As the Rays of Kokan (Concan) vaunted of their independence, 
and did not make their submission, the Sultan nominated Dilawar 
to conquer that country, after conferring on him a special robe 
of honour ; and sent farmdna to the amirs on the frontier that they 
should collect their men and should join Dilawar IGian. When the 
latter arrived at the town of ^Kankula, ^he sent Asad Hhan and 

1 Contrary to this Firishtah says cXUJI 3 

AliS jixijf fjcjj szJju JL. 

2 It appears to me that NizHin-iid-dln describes here evfnts, which, accord- 

ing to Firishtah, happened before the invasion by and defeat of Nasir 1^5n, 
and the invasion of the Konkan by I^alf Hasan, and the latter’s death. (See 
the early part of note 1, p. 61.) It may bo mentioned here that Nizim-ud* 
dli\’8 account differs from Firishtah’s in three main particulars : (1) As already 
mentioned Nizam-ud din places the expedition at a date long posterior to that 
of Firishtah. Firishtah says that Dil&war started on the expedition on 

the Nauroz (Muharram Ist) of 840 a.h. NizRm-ud dIn gives no date, but he 
mentions it after the death of TOialf Hasan and connected events, which took 
place according to Firishtah in 858 a.h., though Niznm-ud-din unfortunately 
does not give any date; (2) Firishtah says that DilRwar ^iftn sent the daugh- 
ter of the Kftja of Sungesar or Sonkehr, who received the name of Ziha Chehra, 
and became the caiiso of NasTr KhRn’s invasion of Berar, and his subsequent 
defeat. NizRm-nd dfn says that Dilftwar ^iRn sent the daughters of two Rays, 
viz., those of Sangesar and RRhal, but he does not say anything about what 
happened to them after they arrived in the Sultan’s camp; and (3) NizRm-ud- 
dln says vaguely that the Sultftn turned against Dilawar WiRn at the instigation 
of envious people; but Firishtah says, that the SultSn learnt that DiUwar 
Wifin had received bribes from the Rftjaa of Konkan, and had not done his 
best to reduce their fortresses. FiriAhtah also says that after DilSwar !^an 
had retired, the eunuch Dast6r-ul>mulk was placed in charge of affairs. 

8 KankQla does not appear to be mentioned by Firishtah. He only men- 
tions aooording to the lith. ed. the RRys of RRhal and Sangesar. Col. Briggs 
oalls them the KRys of Sonkehr and Rairee. As to Sangesar or Sonkehr see 
p. 61, note 2, 

^ There are differences in the reading. One MS, h€« 1^ 

b the other has ^ liUu^ j the lith.,ed 

agrees with the reading of the drat MS, 
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iMilad Khan and Safdar Klian; and they devastated the country, 
Hi' I Inirnt down houses and other structures. The Ray of 8angesar, 
uh.) was the chief of the country, owing to great weakness and 
I xli.iu.stion sent an emissary to Dilawar Klian and promised to send a 
l.iii'c tribute with his daughter ; and also engaged that henceforward 
t lit \ would not place their feet outside the path of obedience. Dilawar 
Khan agreed to his prayer, and sent the Ray’s daughter, and 
the heavy tribute to the capital; and himself advanced to capture 
t ht* fort of ^ Rahal which was one of the most important forts of that 
< oiiritry. On arrival at that neighbourhood Safdar Klian and Fulad 
Khan and a body of men commenced to plunder the wealth of the 
country, and to destroy it. The inhabitants availing themselves of 
a fit opportunity made a sudden attack and in that action the 
hrotluT and the son of Dilawar KJ»an became martyrs. Dilawar 
Khan with the help of the great and holy (tod collected his soldiers 
and dispersed the assailants ; and made many men food for the 
Ihood-drinking swords. After repeated battles and much bloodshed, 
th(‘ Kay of that district spread the bed of excuses ; and sent his own 
daiightcT with a large quantity of tribute to Dilawar Khan. The 
liittcr pardoned his offences; and returnetl to the presence of the 
'^nltan ; and was distinguished by kindnesses and favours. When 
tlic greatness and power of Dilawar Khan reached their zenith, the 
di'jposition of the Sultan turned against him at the instigation of 
»‘n\ i()\is people; and so he withdrew his hand from the Sultan’s 
-cf N ice, and retired into a corner of safety. 

As the Ray of Bijanagar got information of this delicate state of 
dl.urs, and knew^ that the »Sultan would not march in person, he in 
Near H47 A.H. plundered certain pargana^n on the frontier and 

• ’ I tie name looks like or in the MS8. It is in the lith. ed,, 

liJah lith. ed. also has ^nd 1 have accordingly retained 

Unggs Uaa Haireo. 

‘ There are differences of readings here also. One MS. has ^ 

J the other MS. has 

j J|^1 jii a/ j j the lith. 

U has j J|^t ^ ^ 

' readings of the 2nd MS. and the lith. od. appear to me to be nearly correct, 

' the word ^ should be omitted, and a i inserted before in the lith. ed. 

^ This campaign is mentioned both by Firishtah and by Mr. Sewell. The 
given by Niziim-ud-din, 847 a.h., (1443 a.d.) is correct; but the campaign 
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carried away cattle and other goods and chatties. The Sultfin, 
having received information of this unfortunate occurrence, advanced 


took place, while the Malik-ut-tujj&r was yet alive, and he took part in it as 
will be seen later on, so that although the date is correct, the chronological 
order of NizSm-ud-din’s account is incorrect. Firishtah commences his account 
by saying that the Rfiy of BljSnagar convened a council of chiefs and Brah- 
mans, to consider how it was, that in spite of the fact that his country, the 
Cam&tic, was larger in extent, and had more population and revenue than the 
BahmanI kingdom, the ruler of the latter was always victorious in all campiygns. 
The Brahmans, like the Brahmans of Lakshman Sen’s court at once quoted 
their SKstras and said that according to these, they were to be subject to the 
Musalm&ns for thirty thousand years. Others said that the MusalmKns had 
stronger horses and better archers; and the Rfty ordered that Musalmfiiis should 
be enlisted in his service, and jSiglra should be granted to them, and a mosque 
should be erected in Bijfinagar for their use; and no one should interfere with 
them in the exercise of their religion ; and a copy of the Quran should be placed 
in front of his throne, so that the Musalmans might salute'^it. Ho also ordered 
his soldiers to be trained in archery, so that he soon had ten thousand Musal- 
mans and sixty thousand kafir horsemen, who all had knowledge of archery, 
and three lakhs of infantry. He then crossed the Tungabhadra, and conquered 
the fort of Mudkal and sent his sons to besiege Rsijore and BankSpdr ; and sta- 
tioned himself on the bank of the Krishna ; and his soldiers raided as far as 
8a{(hir and Bijftpur. HultSn 'Al&-ud-dfn ordered his forces to assemble, and 
when fifty thousand cavalry and sixty thousand infantry were ready, the 
SultRn at an auspicious moment marched out with artillery and other muni- 
tions of war. Deo RRy advanced to the fort of Mudkal. The SultRn sent 
^alf Hasan BasrI, Malik-ut-tujjRr, with the army of DaulatRbRd against the 
sons of Deo HRy; and l^i&n ZamRn with the army of BijRpur and l^Rn 
A’azam with that of Berar against Deo RRy himself, l^alf Hasan advanced t(» 
RRijore and fought with the elder son of Deo R&y, so that he was wounded and 
had to fieo. He then advanced towards BankRpur, and he had not yet reached^ 
that place, when the younger son of the RRy fled and joined his father. Then 
there was a great battle near Mudkal, and both sides sufiered heavy losses, the 
MusalmRus suffering more than the Hindus. Then a second battle was fought, 
and the MusalmRns were victorious ; and the elder son of the RRy, who had fled 
from Mudkal was killed by a spear thrown at him by I^Rn ZamRn. The 
Hindus fled panic-struck into the fort of Mudkal ; and Fakbr-ul-mulk Dehlavl 
and his brother pursuing them closely ,*enter6d the fort, were captured, ^d weve 
taken before Deo RRy. The SultRn then sent a message to the RRy, that if 
these two men were killed, he would slay two lakhs of Hindus to avenge their 
deaths. Deo RRy then sent a message to the SultRn that if he would in future 
refrain from attacking his country, he would send an annual tribute, and return 
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towards the country of BijSnagar. He distributed large quantities 
>1 arms and many horses (among his soldiers) ; and advancing rapid- 
ly besieged the fort of Mudkal. As all appliances for the capture of 
tlie fort were prepared, and the garrison saw death before their eyes, 
the Ray of Bijanagar, on account of great misery and wretchedness, 
<vi\t an emissary and prayed for the pardon of his offences ; and 
entered into an agreement, that he should send tribute every year, 
and ^ he should at once pay in cash whatever the SultSn should have 
expended on this expedition. The Sultan then drew the pen of for- 
giveness across his offences ; and returned to his capital ; and he (i.e., 
the Ray) paid whatever he had agreed to pay, and thus gained 
safety. The Sultan arranged a great entertainment, in the vicinity 
of the capital, and conferred distinctions on the amirs, bestowing on 
them robes of honour and other favours. He then stayed for some- 
time at the seat of the empire. 

“ As Sikandar Khan Bukhari had a great share in the rebellion 
of Shahzada Muhammad KhSn ; and although after that SultSn 


the two prisoners uninjuredt and never transgress the rules of obedience. The 
Suit fin agreed to these proposals. Deo RSy sent the two amtrs and the arrears 
of tribute of some years, and valuable presents: and the Sult&n also sent 
presents, and then returned to his capital. 

This account abridged from Firishtah contains more facts than the vague 
narrative in the Tabcu^St. Col. Briggs calls Fakbr-ubmulk Mashir-ubmulk. 
Mr. Sewell also mentions the incident, but he does not give their names, but 
t ails them two chief Muhammadan officers (page 76). He also says that the 
t arnpaign must have been of short duration, since while it began in 847 A.H. 
(Vlay 1st, 1443 a.d. to April 19th, 1444 a.d,), according to Firishtah, it was 
over before December, 1443, when “Abdur Rcutzftk (who came as ambassador 
tiom Persia to Calicut and Vijayanagar) left Vijayanagar **. (Page 77.) 

^ The words which I have translated ** would pay in cash'’ are in the MSS. 

and and in the lith. ed. the meaning of 

"hich I am told is “to pay cash on the spot”. 

^ Firish tab's account of the rebellion of Sikandar Khftn BukiiSrI is as 
^^•llows. In 857 A.H., the Sultftn had an ulcer in his leg, which his physicians 
'*>uld not cure; and he therefore came very rarely out of the palace, and 
‘die report of his death was spread about. Upon this Jalftl KhAn BukhArT, son- 
*'i law of Sultan Ahmad Shfth, who had jUgirs in aarkUr Nalkonda in Tilang, 

' K-lieving that the Sultftn was dead, took possession of a large tract of country in 
‘‘'4 neighbourhood and wanted to make his son Sikandar Khftn ruler of that 
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‘ Ala-ud-din had, after his victory, pardoned his offences he was always 
afraid and had suspicions of the Sultan’s anger ; and could not be 
assured in the matter of the latter’s favourable disposition towards 
him. At last some evil-disposed persons informed him in the months 
of the year 960 a.h., of some words which they told him had been 
uttered by the Sultan. Sikandar KJ>an now, having no other alterna- 
tive, resolved upon acting ungratefully ; and sent a message to Sultan 
Mahmud Khalji, ruler of Malwa, and persuaded him to attempt the 
conquest of the country of Berar. Sultan Mahmud then advanced to 
Berar from Mandu ; and Sikandar Kb an advanced with one thousand 


tract of country. The KhSn A^azam had also at that time died, and there was 
no one of high rank in Tilang; and the amtrs of that province wanted to 
make Sikandar Khan the Sultan there. Sultan ‘ Ala-ud-dIn, in spite of his illness 
began to collect troops to march against him. Upon that Jalal Khan held 
a council and decided that he should hold that country, while Sikandar Khan 
should march to Mahur, and take possession of it, so that the attention of 
the Sultan should bo distracted between the two rebellions. The Sultan sent a 
qaul-ndma (or agreement) to Sikandar Klian ; but as he had had a large share in 
the rebellion of Shahzada Muhammad Klian, and had committed the present 
acts of hostility, he could not in any way be assured of his safety, and so 
he sent a message to Sultan Mahmild Shah K?^alji of Malwa, to the effect 
that Sultan ‘Ala-ud*din had become ill and was dead, but his vaztra had for 
their own purposes kept the matter in concealment; and that if he would, 
now march in that direction, Berar and Tilang would without any dispute 
come into his possession. SultSn Mahmud Klmljl after consulting the ruler 
of Asir and Burhanpur started in 860 a.h. on his march to Berar. Sikandar 
KhSn advanced for a few stages and met him with a thousand horsemen. 
Sultin ‘AlA-ud'dm cancelled his expedition to Tilang, and sent Khwftja Mahmud 
(filftnl known as G&w&n against JaUl lOiRn. He also sent the army of Berar to 
meet the ruler of BurhanpQr, who had advanced to support Sultftn Mahmud ; and 
sent Qftsim Beg Saf-Shikan with the army of Daulatftbad to meet SultSn 
Mahmud ; and himself, seated in a pallet followed at a distance of five karoha. 
Sultftn Mahmild finding that Sultfin ^Ala•ud•dTn was alive, and was advancing to 
meet him returned to his own country^ He left an officer under the pretence of 
assisting Sikemdar Khin, but with secret instructions to seize him' with his 
treasures, and to bring him to Mandit, if he attempted to escape. Sikandar 
ICh&n however received information of this, and joined his father at NSlkonda,^ 
which KhwSja OAwftn was then besieging. Then both father €ind son obtained 
« fissuronoe of safety from the Sultftn through the l^wftja; and surrendered 
the fort to the latter. They then came to the Sultftn, and again obtained 
Nftlkonda as their iSglr. 
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horsemen, for a few stages, and joined him. 'They then besieged 
Milhur, and when a long time passed, and the siege was protracted, 
Stiltan ’Ala-ud-din came with a large army, to help the garrison, and 
wlien he arrived in the vicinity of Mahur, Sultan Mahmud marched 
away at night, and retired towards Mandu. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
iionoured the thdnaddr of Mahur with the title of Fakhr-ul-raulk, 
and conferred many favours on him, and confirmed him in the 
government of Mfi-hur, and its dependencies, in accordance with 
previous custom. He made arrangements for the government of 
that part of his kingdom ; and then returned towards the capital. 
On tlie way Sikandar came before him with his head hanging down 
in shame, and with a shroud tied to his shoulder. The Sultan on 
account of the great benevolence, w^hich was ingrained in his nature, 
covered his offences with the skirt of pardon, and exalted him with a 
spt'cial robe of honour. 

“They say, ^hat Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din was extremely patient and 
furfjearing ; and he read the public prayer himself ; and praised 


1 This and some of the facts mentioned later have no plevce in Firishtah’s 
Hooount given in the preceding note. 

2 Those incidents are mentioned by Firishtah also in his appreciation of 

‘Sultan AJa-ud -din’s character and attainments. He says “People say that 
SulUiii ‘Ala-ud-dln was fluent and eloquent, and knew Persian well ; and he had 
also acquired some knowledge of the sciences. Sometimes on Fridays emd the 
tvvo he went to the Juma* maajid, and ascending the pulpit he reeid the pub- 
lic prayers, and he praised himself with these titles;” (the titles agree with 
those in the text, but the name instead of being uLA 

v-5^tr* ig Firishtah 

I'oes on to say, that one day an ‘Arab merchant, who had sold horses for the 

' 8 use, the payment for which had been delayed by the officers of the house- 

I'l, being present at the foot of the pulpit, when the Sultan spoke these words, 

■ u mediately stood up, and said, “ By God, thou art neither just nor merciful nor 
: 'tient nor liberal, but art a tyrant, and a liar, who has slaughtered the 
' " phet’s true and holy descendants, and yet darest to speak these words on the 
Ipits of the Musalmans”. The SultAn, being much affected wept aloud, and 
mediately paid the price of the horses ; and said “ those who have reviled me 
this world and the next fvs being like YezTd will never escape the fire of 
' wrath of God. He then went to the palace, and never came out of it, 
his coffin was borne out. The fact of the Sultlln’s owing money to the 
and ordering its immediate payment, introduces an element of bathos, 
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himself with the following title; viz., (he just, the forbearing, the 
merciful, the benevolent SultSn over the worshippers of God, the 
great ‘Ala-ud-duniya-wad-din Ahmad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah the 
Wall, son of Muhammad Shah, Al-Bahmanl. Saiyyad Ajal, to whose 
great ancestors the position of the honourable naqlb of holy Mashhad 
had been entrusted, and who was much grieved at the slaughter 
of the Saiyyads at Jalna, rose on a day on which Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
recited these titles, in praise of himself, and said, “ by God thou art a 
great liar, thou art not just, nor forbearing nor merciful but hast 
slaughtered the holy and pure descendants of the Prophet and thou 
darest to speak these words on the pulpits of the Moslems Sultan 
*Al5.-ud-din came out of the masjid ; and made no protest of any 
kind. This story is a clear proof of his forbearance. 

^ In the year 862 a.h., in accordance with the Divine decree, 
a severe illness fell on the person of the Sultan. When he became 
hopeless of surviving, ^ he sent one day for Humayun Kb an who was 
the most highly cultured and the eldest of his sons, and said, “ Ob 
pupil of my eye ! the time has come when I should, with an open 
brow, accept the summons of death ; but there are some royal pearls 
which I have received as an inheritance from my great ancestors : 
and which I have treasured and kept concealed in the oyster-shell of 
my breast ; and their beauty and elegance are such, that wisdom the 
appraiser of gems, who is possessed of perfection of intelligence, has 
to confess its ignorance in the matter of their price ; and the speech 
of the word-stringing pen, in spite of its fluency and eloquence, has to 
acknowledge its impotence in describing their advantages and 

ii\to what would otherwise have been a scene of stern rebuke. This is absent 
from the version of the incident as told by NizSm-ud-dTn. 

^ According to Firishtah, Sultftn ‘Al&-ud-dm had an ulcer on his leg ’ 
in 867 A.H., and it was of such a serious kind that reports of his death were 
circulated ; and the rebellion of Silicuidar lUiSn took place ; and although 
the Sultftn was able to proceed against SultAn Mahmud of Malwa, he had to do 
so seated in a palkl. The malady appears to have gone on, and brought on the 
SuUHn’a death in 882 a.h 

* Firishtah does not say anything about ‘Ala-ud-dTn’s precepts and advice 
, ^o HamXyQn Khftn. The latter received the title of ZSf/m or the tyrant, 
so Nisftm-ud-dtn’s description of him as among *Al&-ud-dIn*8 sons, does not 
appear to me to be appropriate. 
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benefits. My paternal affection, and my great love for my good and 
jiblc son compel me that I should make heavy his ear of intelligence 
with those pearls of advice, and those gems of precept. 

Couplet : 

I tell thee with such eloquence as I have ; 

Thou mayest benefit from my words, or mayest be wroth. 

^Directions and precepts. 

Oh well beloved son ! as the time has come, when you the light 
of hiy eyes, and of the empire, should sit on the throne of greatness, 
it is right that in matters connected with the people, you should not 
pass any orders without a valid reason and clear evidence ; and 
should not grant a farmnn without deliberation and examination of 
the policy, and certainty (about it) ; for the disadvantage of it 
would be greater than the advantage. You should also keep the 
affairs of rule ami government pure and clean from the stains of the 
words or self-interested persons; for those peoples sometimes draw 
into the net of punishment, the gems of the good deeds of men, and 
'^how, on the platform of appearance, beneficent acts and virtuous 
‘leeds, in an ugly garb, and a siidster shape. You should always 
keep wicked and dishonest men and criminals and disturbers in 
'subjection and misery ; otherwise men would be bold in acting 
'lislionestly and wickedly; and justice which is the foundation of all 
morality, and on which the laws of the Shara' and the rules of 
gev ernnient are based will be lost from amongst men. Further you 
"hould not allow men who try to create disturbances to come near 
>‘ui, and should hold the words of these men who are destined to 
' u«l in adversity to be entirely destitute of credence. You should 

’ 'the reading in the MSS is aa J have it in the text. In 

Itth. ed. it is oJI iS 

One MS. inserts the word between and 

® There are different readings. One MS. has ^ j 

the other has j J etc., as in the other. The 

■h. ed has SAiyj j. All three appear to roe to 

incorrect ; but the first v’ould be correct if is changed to 
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not also, for a few words or for a suspicion, which may enter your 
mind, throw an innocent man into the narrow places of danger and 
the ravine of fear. 

You should also in matters of great and small difficulties consult 
men of intelligence and wisdom ; and in the solution of intricate 
matters and the discovery of difficult things recognise them as just 
judges and impartial Qdzla ; for wise men have said : He who consults, 
will never repent, as two opinions are (always) better than one ; and 
also you should always consider justice and equity to be the two wings 
of greatness, and the two arms of the empire. In all matters you 
should not miss the path of justice and the high way of equity. 
You should also try to draw the hearts of your subjects and raiyyata. 
In demanding revenue from the raiyyats, you should not be harsh ; 
and should not cause pain to the retainers and soldiers by unreason- 
able demands. You should make every endeavour for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of darwishes, and for keeping their hearts in 
peace and comfort. You should (in fact) so act that when the 
elemental body, and the limbs, which constitute it, come to ex- 
tinction; and the physical form and the bodily arrangements pass 
away, the pages of the volumes of time remain full of descriptions of 
your good deeds, and praises of your acts. 

Couplet : 

He who after death leaves a name behind, 

Be sure that in life he did great deeds. 

Further you should beware (of causing) the lamentations of the 
oppressed, who have suffered at the hands of tyrants, and of the 
injured who have suffered privation and hardship ; and you should 
know for a certainty that the ^ real favour of the great and holy God 
always watches over the condition of the oppressed ones ”. 

When the amirs and vazlrs received information of these direc- 
tions, ^ Malik Nizam-ul-mulk, who was entrusted with the administra- 


1 The meaning of the words which in one MS. are written as 

is not clear in the context. 

* This is also mentioned by B'irishtah, who explains the matter somewhat 
better than NizRm-ud-dIn. He says, that as contrary to their representation, 
Sultftn ‘AU-ud-dln made Humftyun Shfth Zilim (tyrant), whose manners were 
hateful to the people, his heir, Nixam-ul-mulk Daulatftbadl, who had juitt 
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hoii of the kingdom, fled and went to his son, who had the title of 
Malik-ut-tujjar and was the governor of Junir and from there both 
of them went away together to Gujrat. When on the '2l8t of 
Jainadl-ul-awwal, 862 a.h., Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din took his place from 
the throne on the plank (ta^ta) of the coffin, ‘-^Saif 

Mallu Klian and other amirs rendered homage to Hasan Kban Shah- 
zada, who was the younger brother of Humayun lilian and placed 
him on the throne, the common people plundered the palace of 
Humayun Klian and set fire to it. Humayun Klian determined on 
flight ^ with 80 horsemen. It so happened that on the way elephant 
drivers (fllbdndn) and officers of the bed-chamber and of the private 
apartment (parddddrdn) and other retainers (sdyer ahl-i-hashm) 
saw him and hastened to join his service. Hasan Klian sitting on 
the throne saw Humayun Klian enter the palace, and fear over- 
whelmed him, and he could not sit firmly on that great place, and 

before that, been made the vakil-us-saltanat, and who was well known for his 
intolhgenco and knowledge of affairs, fled before ^Ala-ud-din’s death, and went 
to his son, who after the death of Qasim Beg Saf-shikan, had received the title 
of Malik-ut-tujjar, and was the Subahdar of DaulatabSd and Jiinfr, and from 
theie, before even the news of the death of Sultan ‘AlA-ud-din had arrived, they 
went away to Gujrat. 

The above is a translation from the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; but Col. Briggs 
<loos not mention Niz5m-ul-mulk or his son by name, but says “Several of the 
nobles made their escape to Guzerat before the king’s death, to avoid the 
ranny of his successor ”. 

^ Firishtah does not give the date of SultSn ‘Ala-ud-dfn’s death, but the 
>oar 13 862 A.H. as in the text. Mr. Sewell (page 98) says “‘Ala-ud-dIn die<i 
•'ol.ruary 13th, A.D. 1468 (?) He says in a note “Firishtah says that he reign- 
' d ’-3 years, 9 months and 20 days which gives this date. The Burhftn-i-Ma‘ftsir 
' f*-, his decease at the end of .TamSdi-ul-awwal 862 a.h., which answers to 
1458 A. D, As will be seen a little further down, according to NizSm-ud~ 

' ’• Multan ‘Ala-ud-din reigned for 23 years and 9 months and 22 days, i.e,, 

* us longer than the period mentioned by Firishtah. 

^ Firishtah’s account agrees, but he says that the amirs kept the fact of 

death of Sultan *Al&-ud-din concealed; and Shah Habib-ul-lah, son of 
uiri-ul-lah (who had come from Kirman in Persia, on the invitation of Sultan 
'i»ad Shah, — See note 1, page 55) and others also joined them. 

‘ The words are Firishtah, however, says b 

9 f.c., gave battle to the plunderers; and the plunderers being defeated 
^ shelter with Hasan ^lan. HumayQn pursued them and entere<l the palace. 
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came down from it. ^The amirs and vazlrs and all the others then 
kissed the ground of service; and (Humayun Khan) sat on the 
throne. The first order that he gave was ^this, that they should tie 
Saif Khan to the foot of an elephant; and drag him through the 
whole city, Mallii Khan, seeing this (barbarous) punishment fled, 
and took shelter in a corner. 

The period of his (i.e., Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din*s) reign was twenty- 
three years, nine months and twenty-two days. 

An account of the bbign of SultAn HumayOn Shah, son of 
Sultan ‘AlA-ud-dIn. 

The amirs and maliks with great unwillingness and reluctance 
placed their heads of loyalty and their foreheads of fealty on the 
ground of service. Sultan Humayun Shah although he was well 
known for great bravery and manliness, and distinguished for elo- 
quence of speech and sweetness of tongue, and bravery, and courage, 
yet was harsh and malevolent in his temper. He showed great 
excess in committing sins, and great deficiency in the payment of just 
dues. He was sound in wisdom and policy, but barbarous and cruel in 
the punishment of criminals and offenders. Although he was fero- 
cious and wrathful, the sanity of his judgment was such, that every 
project that he sketched out on the board of his mind, with the pen 
of thought, resulted according to his anticipation. When he took 
his place on the throne of empire, he devoted all his energy to the 
appointment of a perfect and wise vazlr ; and he laid down, that the 
ascent up the gradations of rule and the steps of empire is not pos- 
sible, except with the help and assistance of a vazlr, of whose world- 
adorning wisdom, the structure of the empire and the amelioration of 
the condition of the raiyyats would be the result ; and the increase of 
the revenue and the administration of the army would be the fruits 


1 The reading is the same in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., but th€f sentence 
appears to mo to be incomplete, as it does not say before whom the amlrf> 
kissed the ground, and who sat on the throne. 

* According to Firishtah he ordered that ShSh Hab!b-ul-lah and other 
should be oast into prison. Mallu KhRn fought his way to the frontier of the 
Cam&tio. Col. Briggs says that Hasan KhSn’s eyes were put out, but I cannot 
find this in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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of whose mature deliberations. He entrusted the duties of the vazlr 
to ^Kliwaja Najm-ud-din Qaran Gilani, who was a wise and under- 
standing man, experienced and God-fearing ; and the reins of binding 
and loosening and the tying and untying of all matters of the govern- 
jiiont of the country were placed in the grasp of his power ; and the 
title of Malik-ut-tujjar was conferred on him. 

And in the spring time of his (i.e., Humayun ^an’s) rule, 
“Sikandar Klian Bukhari, who had formerly rebelled against Sultan 
Ala-ud-din, and had joined Sultan Mahmud libalji became ashamed 
aiid repentant, and forgetting the duties of allegiance, made the field 
of the government of Humayun Shah dark with the dust of disturb- 
aru e ; and having raised the standard of rebellion, went away to 
‘ Malkonda with a large force. Humayun Shah determined to march 
to Malkonda, and sent ^ Khan Jahan two stages in advance of him- 
self. Sikandar liJian saw that Khan Jahan was weak, and attacked 
him with force Jfnd violence ; and defeated him. *'’ On the following 

1 This is the name in the MSS. In the lith. ed. it is 

where Najm-vid-din is written by mistake as Sanjam-ud- 

<lin Firishtah, however, says that in accordance with the late Sultan’s direc- 
iKMi, Sultan HiimUyun made l^wfija Mahmud GawSn, the Malik-ut-tujjar, and 
tlK‘ Vakll-ush-shahr, and the iarafdar of BTjapur M, Hidayat HoHnm has 
afti‘r in the text. 

2 Nizam-ud-din does not explain the reason of Sikandar Klian’s new rebel - 
I'ou It appears from Firishtah that Sikandar J^ian, who was a companion of 
Sultan Humayun, when the latter was yet fthahzada^ fully expected to be made 
^>fnih-sulnr of Tilang, but when he found that Malik Shah, who was a doscen- 
lant of one of the great men among the Mughals, an<l according to some a des- 
' ‘ ndant of the Sultftns of the family of Chongtz KhUn was made I^wUja JahSn 

'll I tanijddr of Tilang; and a nephew of ’Imad-ul-mulk Ghurl was made a com- 
"1 Old ‘r of a thousand horse, and received jagirs in Tdang; ho was disappoint- 
'1. and loft the court, without asking for permission, and wont to his father at 
\ulkanda; and the latter had no alternative, but to collect men to support his 
n. 

’ The name is MSlkonda or Halkonda in the MSS. and the lith. ed. Firish- 
^ d» rails it Nalkanda, and Col. Briggs has Nowlgoonda. 

^ According to Firishtah, he was the governor of Berar, and had come to 
•Jft r congratulations to the Sultftn on his accession. 

® The account of the expedition, and the battle as given by Firishtah is 
litTerent from and more elaborate than that given by Nizrtm-ud-d«n. According 
’ him Sikandar I^Sn mei. I^&n Jah&n and defeated him. Then HumHyCIn 
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(lay, when the standards of the dawn rose over the eastern horizon, 
Humayun Shah arrayed his army, and advanced to the field of 
battle and slaughter. After the two armies had met, and the flame 
of battle had flared up, the breeze of victory and triumph blew on 
the standards of Humayun Shah, and the enemy fled into the desert 
of dishonour ; and a number of them were crushed under the feet of 
the elephant of death. Sikandar Khan also fell down from the seat 
of his saddle on the bed of the ground. Jalal Kb an Bukhari fled 
from the battle-field and shut himself up in the fort of Malkonda, 
When the Sultan arrived in the neighbourhood of that place, he 
obtained a safe conduct, and carried his life away to safety from the 
danger-zone of the (Sultan’s) wrath. The Sultan returned to his 
capital. 

In the year 863 a.h., when the tyranny of Humayun Shah 
became patent to all, the Rays of Tilang placed their feet outside 
the circle of allegiance, and shortened their arms in the payment 
of the stipulated tribute, Humayun Shah conferred the title of 

Sh5h marched in person and encamped in front of Nalkonda. He waited 
for JalRl I^fln and Sikandar I^an to come and render him homage, when 
Sikandar Khfin made anight attack on the SultSn’s camp and did some damage. 
The next morning the Sultan advanced to seize the fort ; but Sikandar Khan 
advanced with seven thousand or eight thousand horsemen and met him. 
Huraftyun Shah sent him a message, that it would not be right for him to fight 
with his benefactor; and offered him any paryayui he might choose in Daula- 
tAbAd as his jaglr, if he would only make his submission. Sikandar Klian 
replied that if Huraflyiin ShAh was Ahmad Shah’s sou’s son, he was his 
daughter’s son ; if the Sultan would give him the country of Tilang well and 
good; otherwise he should be ready for battle. Then HumSydn Shah became 
angry, and prepared for battle; and Sikandar j^an did the same. Sikandar 
l^iRn fought bravely, and the battle continued all day, when Malik-ut-tujjSr 
QAwAn and Khwaja Jahan Turk attacked Sikandar from the right and left 
wing ; and Humayun Shah attacked him in the centre. Sikandar Khan like an 
infuriated tiger attacked Humayun* ShSh, and routed his companions. As 
the elephant on which Huraftyun ShRh was riding was killing many warriors 
Sikandar IHum attacked it with his spear, when the elephant caught him by the 
trunk and threw him on the ground ; and his own followers who were riding close 
behind him trampled on him oml killed him. HumSyun Shah then sent men in 
pursuit of the routed eiioray. Nalkonda was then besieged ; and JalSl ^5n 
surrendered it with much treasure. His life was spared, but he was kept in 
imprisonment 
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^Kliwaja Jahan on Malik Shah, a Turk! slave, and sent him to 
flu country of Tilang, and Nizam-ul-mulk Ghuri was sent with him ; 
;uul the Sultan himself followed with twenty thousand horsemen 
and forty elephants. ILliwaja Jahan besieged the fort of Deorkonda. 
riu‘ garrison prayed for help from the Ray of Orissa, agreeing to pay 
him a large sum of money for it. The Ray sent a grand army with 
on(‘ hundred elephants. Nizam-ul-mulk (Ihurl said “ We should 
go away from the foot of the fort, and station ourselves in the 
open field, before the Ray of Orissa arrives FLhwaja Jahan who 
liad no experience, considered the opinion of Nizam-ul-mulk un- 
reasonable, and remained where he was. The next day, when the 
light-giving sun rose over the eastern horizon, the Ray of Orissa and 
th(‘ garrison attacked Khwaja Jahan from the two sides ; and he was 
<lefeated. He fled eighty kardhs and joined Humayun Shah. He 
represented to the latter that the defeat was due to Nizam-ul-mulk’s 


1 As wo have seen, I^wSja JahSn had already been employed in the war 
against Sikandar KJian Firishtah’s description of him has already been given 
in note 2, page 77. Firishtah says that Humayiln Shfth attacked Deorkonda, 
because the Talangi zamindars who held it had been on friendly terms with 
Sikandar KhSn. Ife sent the two officers named to attack it, and himself went 
to \V arangal. (Warangal, however, appears to be a long way beyond Deorkonda.) 
The garrison made several sallies, but were defeated each time; and when they 
wt'vo in considerable distress, they prayed for holf> from the Ray of Orissa. 
Ho sent a large body of men and also some elephants of war and sent an 
Hnnouncement of his own approach. Then Nizam ul-mulk CllinrT and KhwSja 
bihan had a conference. Nizam-ul-mulk gave the advice which is mentioned in 
tb<' text. lOiwaja Jahan said that if they moved away tlie Talingas would 
i' lrsue them, and they should therefore prepare for battle whore they were. 
Xi/am-ul-mulk OlulrT had to remain silent. Then the battle took place, 
Old both NizSm-ul-mulk Olifiri and l^an Jahan fled to Humftyun Shah at 
\\ arangal. ^^an Jahan falsely ascribed the defeat to Nizam-ul-mulk; and 
Hutntiyun Shah, without any inquiry, ordered him to be put to death; and his 
oJationsandadherents went and joined Sultan Mahmud i^alJF. l^sn Jahan was 
‘'“prisoned in a fort. Humayun Shah was intending to send another army 
' • Deorkonda, when news came from Ahmadai)ad that Yusuf Turk had 
kiken Hasan Wian and Shah Habib-ul-lah towards the city of BFr. 

There is a curious resemblance between the language of Firishtah in some of 
above sentences to that of Nizam-ud-dln ; and it appears to me that he 
1 “ d from the latter ; though of course in other places his accounts are more 
<d and accurate. 
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action; and Hum&yGn Shah’s disposition turned against Niz&m- 
ul-mulk, and he spoke unbecoming words to the latter ; who fled and 
joined Sult&n Mahmud Kbaljf. Hum&yun Sh&h also cast Sbw&ja 
JahAn from favour, and made him over to a jailor. And according to 
another statement, NizAm- ul-mulk Ghiirl was put to death with 
great contumely; and his associates and tribesmen went and 
joined Sult&n Mahmfld Khaljl. 

In the year 864 a.h., Hum&yun Shah again determined on 
the conquest of Tilang. On the way seven of the special associates of 
Amlrzada ^ Muhibb-ud-din Habib-ul-lah, who on account of some 


1 There appears to be some confusion in the names. We know ShSh 
Hablb-ul*lah and Shfth Muhibb-uMah, but not Amfrzftda Muhibb-ud-dln. 
Firlshtah in the corresponding passage has ShSh Habib-uMah. There is not 
much difference between Nizfim>ud-dln*8 account and that of Firishtah, as to the 
way in whieh the release of Sh&h Hablb-ul4ah and Sh&hzSda Hasan ]^an was 
effected. But the seven adherents of Shfth Habib- ul-lah, who are called his 
intimate friends, in the 'f’abaqftt are called specifically his 
or disciples. Malik Yu^uf Turk is called Yusuf Turk Kachal. Then again the 
citadel, in which the prison was located, is called the by 

Firishtah, and the seraglio by Col. Briggs. It appears also from Firishtah’s 
account, that tto original intention of the conspirators was to effect the 
release of Bhd^Hablb -ul-lah alone; and they released Hasan i^ftn and’ 
Yehayft l^iftn and Jalftl ^ftn Bukhftrl, because they begged them to do |d. 
Firishtah also says (contrary to Nizftm-ud-din's account) that it was after these 
men had been released, that the seven thousand other prisoners were set free. 

There is, up to this again, a curious similarity between the languages of 
Nizftm-ud-din, and Firishtah ; and the latter, as the later author, appears to me 
to have copied from the former. 

The subsequent movements of Hasan iUiftn and Shfth Habtb-ul-lah, some of 
which are not mentioned by Nizftm-ud-din, are thus described by Firishtah.' 
After leaving the city, they remained for six or seven days in the garden of 
KamthftnS, which was three kardhs from Ahmadftbftd Bidar. Then with 
three thousand horsemen and five thdhsand foot-soldiers they attempted to 
seise the citadel of Ahmadftbftd Bidar, but finding this to be difficult they went 
towards the town of Bir, and took possession of the country around. Yfisuf 
Turk was made Amlr-td-umrd and Shfth Habib-ul-lah eorfr; and they oamT- 
menoed to collect troops. ^ 

^ ^HumftyQn Shfth now returned to Ahmadftbftd Bidar, and. he put the 
three thousand soldiers, whom he had left to guard the city^ to death with much 
torture; and he put the kotvAl in an iron cage and had one of his limbs out o0 
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heavenly catastrophe had become dispersed like the constellation of 
the Bear again became united like the Pleiades ; and as in the time of 
prosperity, they had been partakers of his wealth, they spoke among 
themselves, that as that moon of the sky of bravery was in eclipse, 
what use was there in life. It was right that they should think out 
a plan for his release. They went to Malik Yusuf Turk, who among 
the slaves of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din was well known for his honesty and 
piety and famous for his good deeds and his devotion to God, and the 
cup of whose hopes had always been filled with the wine of the 
benefaction of the Amtrzdda\ and lifted the veil from the face of 
tlieir plan. That worthy man joined with them, and made some 
of the guards his confederates ; and having waited for a proper 
opportunity, went with twelve horsemen and fifty foot-soldiers to the 
gate of the citadel. When the time of the afternoon prayer passed, 
he dismounted from his horse, and after performing the prescribed 
devotions, prayed to the great and holy God for success and help. 
About the time of sunset they went close to the gate. Most of the 
guards had gone away on their various businesses, and the few who 
remained stretched out their hands to forbid and stop them. Malik 
N’usuf Turk acted with courtesy and gentleness ; and showed them a 
farmdn with a red seal, as is the custom with all farmdns in the 
•Dakin, which he had prepared beforehand and had taken with him ; 
and so they passed through the first gate. When they arrived at the 
second (i.c., the inner) gate, the guards met them with hostility 
and resistance, and although the iotged farmdn was shown to them , 


.every day. He was compelled to eat it, and he was taken round the city till he 
After that HumSyCn Shfth sent eight thousand horsemen and an enormous 
number of infantry against his brother Hasan ]^&n. A battle took place out- 
,^nle the town of BIr, in which through Uie exertions of Shfth Qabfb-ul-lah, 
Ha^an J^ftn was victorious. Then HumiyQn Shfth sent more troops. His 
•nuural ferocity now blazed up, and he sent the army, which had accompanied 
him to Tilang, to Bir, keeping the wives and children of the officers as hostages, 
that they might not join Hasan l^Sn. Another battle was fought; and 
Ha>an ^Sn wa? defeated, and he went away with . six or seven hundred 
- Idieif to BfjSpUr. There SiriJ J^in Junaidl treamerously seised them. 

Habfb-ul-la^^suifered martyrdom, while resisting w oaptuiji^; but Prince 
a^an ^in and th^ others were sent prisoners to Abmadftbftd Bldar, 

6 
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they did not accept it, and said that there should be a parwdna 
(an order or permit) from the kotwdL Malik Yusuf immediately cut 
off the head of the chief guard with his sword, and entered the 
citadel. There was great tumult, and in the first instance they wont 
to the big prison and broke down the gate. About seven thousand 
prisoners including Saiyids and learned and wise men and men 
of the middle class who were confined in that prison considered it 
a great boon ; and each one went to his own nook and corner. 

They then went from that place, and releasing Amlrzdda Habib- 
uL-lah, and the sons of the Sulti'ns, and Jalal fQian Bukb&rl, each 
one went away in a separate direction. The koiwdl (Police Superin- 
tendent) of the city seized Jalal BJian Bukhari, who was eighty 
years of age, and Yahya IQian, a son of Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din, and 
put them to death with great torment and torture. Hasan Kb5.n 
and AmxrzAda Habib-ul-lah went to the house of a barber, who 
had been in the service of the latter, and had their lieads shaved off, 
in the manner of qalandars (faqlrsy mendicants). The Amlrzdda 
wished to retire into an obscure corner and cover his feet under 
the skirts of contentment ; but as Hasan Klian said that the people 
of the city and the soldiers were on his side, on account of the 
tyranny and injustice of Humayun Shtlh, and it was certain that 
when the falcon of his greatness should spread the wings of fortune he’ 
would be able to seize Humayun Shah like a bird whose wings should 
have been cut, and a wild animal whose legs should have been broken, 
without trouble and difficulty. As the Amlrzdda always fashioned 
(lit. sewed) a kuldh (high cap) of this felt (t.e., had such an ambition , 
himself), he cancelled his original intention ; and making strong terms 
of engagement with Hasan liban, they both went out of the city. •, 
Soldiers came to them in large numbers. Humayun Shah on hearing * 
this put his sword into friend and stranger. When he arrived in the 
city of Bldar, he perpetrated such acts of cruelty, that ^ HajjAj became 
(in comparison with him) Nau3hirw&n,^the just. His body has 
perished, but his bad name and the memory of his tyranny have 
continued in the world. One of his victims m&de^ this quatrain 
about it. 


X A cruel tyrant of Arabia. 
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^ Quatrain : 

Ah tyrant ! fear the sighs of the heart of sleepless men, 

And fear thy bad deeds and thy evil-inciting spirit. 

Look at the eyelashes, steeped in blood, of thy victim ! 

Fear that dagger sharp, that drips with blood ! 

When the news of the return of Humayun Shah reached Shdh^ 
zdda Hasan IQian and Amirzdda Habib-ul-lah. ^they found them- 
selves to be without the power of withstanding him ; and turned 
their faces towards Bijapur. Siraj Khan, who afterwards received 
the title of Mu‘zzam Kb an behaved towards them with courtesy and 
flattery ; and presented much tribute ; and after taking oaths took 
them into the citadel. He then collected a force in the course of the 
night, and attacked them. The common people became dispersed. 
Hasan Klian and Mir Habib-ul-lah and the seven friends, who 
had brought them out of prison, were besieged in a kiosk, in which 
they had been accommodated. Hasan Khan after receiving a safe 
conduct went to the besiegers ; but Amirzdda Habib-ul-lah, in agree- 
ment with his friends, said * ** We are all prepared for death; and the 
birds of our spirit will not lower their heads into the nest of your safe 
conduct They fought and exerted themselves to the extent of 
their means, and their strength ; and reached the end and object 
of their hope (?.e., they heroically met their death). 

^Humayun Shah when he saw Hasan Kb&n, threw him in his 


* This quatrain is quoted with some variations by' Firishtah also. Ho 

Ha>8 that it was written by the poet Maulana Na^IrT, who had, according to him, 
xot the title of Malik-ush -shears or the king of poets, apparently in imitation of 
the Malik-ut-tujjar, In the version printed in the lith. ed. of Firishtah thej; 
f'fcond line is ^ and the third line is ^ 

^bo^ilaA). I think the third line as quoted by NizSin-ud-dln is better. 

* But see note 1, page 80, from which it will appear that, according 
Firishtah, they fought two battles with Humayfln Shfth's army, near Btr and 

^'oro victorious in the first. Ni^ftm-ud-dfn omits all mention of what happened 
near Bir. 

^ Firishtah mentions Ihe atrocities which were perpetrated by HumftyCIn 
^hiih on the companions of Hasan ^ftn, who were frat to Abmad&bAd Bfdar 
•y BirAj Khin." It app^rs from Firishtah that ^^iShllh Q||^b-ul-lah alone 
attained to mariy^om ; and the others including Yusuf and down to 
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own presence before a tiger. ^ Saiyid T&hir, the poet has said the 
following chronogram on the date of the death of Amlrzdda Hablb- 
ul-lah. 

Quatrain : 

In the month of Sha‘b&n, in India, to martyrdom attained, 

Habib-uMah GhS.zI, may his tomb be sanctified ! 

The mind of Tfi-hir, sought the date of his death : 

He found it in ruh4-pdk-uNa*mat>uhlah I 
(the holy spirit of Na'mat-ul-lah). 

Saiyid Na^mat-ul-lah was Shah Habib-ul-lah*s great ancestor. 
They say that Siraj Khan was afflicted with leprosy in the course of 
a short time. 

Then, in short, in the year 865 a.h., when the tyranny of 
Humayun Shah reached to such a pitch, that he stretched out his 
hands to wives and children of other men ; and he became the slave of 
his lust. Sometimes he ordered that a bride should*be seized on the 
road ; and should be brought into his seraglio, and he after satisfy- 
ing his lust, sent the woman to the house of her husband ; and some- 
times he put the members of the harem to death without any cause. 
The amlra became suspicious of him to such a degree, that whenever 
they went to make their aaldma (homage) to him, they first of all 
gave directions to their sons, before placing their feet on the road. 

(At last) ^Shitab fiian who was the guardian of the seraglio 


«ven the menials such as farathes, water-carriers and sweepers were sent to 
AtimadabSd Bldar ; where they were pat to death with cruel tortures ; and their 
wives and ohildren, and others in any way connected with Hasan Kli&n were 
also put to death with unheard-of and unnameable cruelties. 

1 Firishtah calls him Saiyid "piihir Astarftbftdt, and he also quotes the 
chronograms. 

t Firishtah has two versions of the circumstances of HuroSydn Shih’s 
death. One is that he became ill, and^hat when he had no hope of his surviv- 
ing the illness, he made his eldest son, Ni^&m ^&n, his heir; and he i^leased 
^wijah Jahftn Turk from prison, and sent for the Malik-ut*tujjftr from Tilang ; 
and appointed the former to be vakll-ush-shShl, and the latter to be the vazlr 
and he directed his son always to act under the guidance of his mother. The 
pt^er version is somewhat like that given by Nii^m-ud-dTn ; but it is said that 
Humiyfln Bhfth had been ill, and was murdered after his recovery. The 
guardian of the harem is called Shih&b l^Sn eunuch in the lith. ed. of Firishtal}. 
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associated some Habshia with him, and on the night of the ^ 27th 
of the aforementioned year, one of the female Habahl slaves 
struck HumSyun Shah, when he was resting in the seraglio, on the 
head with a piece of wood and made him like those who had been 
dead a thousand years ago. 

Couplet : 

In this turquoise palace with calamities filled, 

For evil, evil ever is the recompense sure. 

The poet Na?5lri, who was the friend and companion of Amirzdda 
Habib-ul-lah, and who had been delivered from captivity by the kind 
exertions of Malik Yusuf Turk, wrote this verse on the date of the 
death of Humayun Shah. 

2 Verses ; 

Humayun Shah is dead, the day has pleasant become ; 

God is great ; oh happy and auspicious death ! 

The earth is full of flavour new. The date of the death. 
Bring out e’en from Dhauq- i -jahan . 

The word Dhauq-i-jaMn (flavour of the world) becomes the date of his 
death. 

The period of his reign was ^ three years and six months and five 
days. 


It is also said that Humayun Shfth was killed when he was sleeping after drink- 
ing some intoxicating liquor. Col. Briggs gives the second version somewhat 
briefly, and does not give the name of the eunuch. 

1 Firishtah has 2dth Dhlqa^dah, 865. Col. Briggs gives September 3rd, 1461, 
as the corresponding date of the Christian era. Mr. Sewell also gives the 28th 
Dhlqa'dah, of course from Firishtah ; but he has the 5th September, 1461 a.d., 
as the corresponding English date. 

2 This verse has also been quoted by Firishtah, who, however, substitutes 

jJtc ^ , i,e,, the world has been saved, for j3) j at the end of the 

flrst line ; and for • 

’ Firishtah has three years six months and six days, as according to him 
.the death took place on the 28th and not on the 27th Dhlqa*dah. See note 
1, above. 
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An account of the eeign of NizIm Shah, son of 
HumayUn Shah. 

When Nizam Shah in his eighth year sat in his father’s place, 
the establishment of the rules of government and the strengthening 
of the acts of administration were entrusted in the hands of 
^ MaJ^dilma-i'Jahdn; and that ^veiled one behind the curtain of 
chastity directed all her energies in furnishing the bed of equity and 
justice ; and shortened the hand of the tyrant from the skirt of his 
victim^ But as owing to the great oppression of Kumayun Shah, 
the hearts of men were wounded and lacerated, the work of govern- 
ment could not be regulated and organized. 

At this time, the ®Ray of Orissa, having received information of 


1 The widow of Humftydn Sh&h and the mother of Ni?ftm Shfth, whom 
Firishtah describes as a aIjU or a wise woman. 

2 Firishtah describes how, every morning, the two ministers ^wSjah Jah§n 
and Malik -ut-tajjAr QftwAn went to the palace and through the intervention of 
a woman of the name of MRh BAnQ, they had a conference with the queen- 
mother \ and then they took the young Suit Sn and placed him on the turquoise 
throne, and carried out the administration on the lines which had been deter- 
mined upon in consultation with the queen-mother. 

8 Firishtah says, the Rfiy of the ^ in concert with zamirMrs 

of Tilang came to conquer the country of the Dakin, by way of RajahmandrI ; ' 
and they laid waste all the country as far as KulAs. I cannot say exactly what 
the word after which looks like AuriyA or UriyA is, and whether the 

RAy of Orissa and AuriyA represent one RAy or two RAys. Firishtah has the 
two words all through his account, but Col. Briggs does not mention AuriyA. 
Firishtah’s account agrees with N4<lm-ud-dfn’s as to the main incident, namely 
the attaok of ShAh Mubibb-ul*lah on the vanguard of the Orissa army. But 
before coming to that he says that, NizAm ShAh’s advisers proceeded with 
great calmness to collect troops, and they got together forty thousand horsemen 
and marched to the camp of the RAy of Orissa and AuriyA, taking the young 
SuHAn with them. The RAy intended to take possession of the territories, and 
then after extorting tribute to return to his own kingdom. But Ni^im Shlh^s 
ministers sent word to him that they intended to invade and conquer JAjnagar 
and Oriesa and AuriyA; but that as he had now invaded the Dakin, matters had 
become easy for thorn ; and ulillss he paid tribute, and restored whatever his 
men had seised, not one of the latter would be allowed to return in safety. 
Imme<llately after this ShAh Muhibb-ul-lah, who had come to carry on a jehdp 
< religious war), foil on the vanguard of the Orissa army. The action is 
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the state of things, came forward with a large body of cavalry and 
infantry to plunder and ravage Bldar ; and by successive marches 
came within thirty kordha of the city. The amtrs, in spite of the fact 
that they were unprepared, marched out for the campaign, taking 
the eight-year old Nizam Shah with them. When the distance 
(between the two) was only eight kordha, Amirzdda Muhibb-ul-lah 
w ith only one hundred and sixty brave and well-armed men separated 
himself from the army of Nizam Shah, and advancing forward 
fell upon the vanguard of the Ray of Orissa, which consisted of ten 
thousand infantry and four hundred horsemen. From morning till 
the time of midday they fought with courage and bravery, till in the 
end, the breeze of victory and triumph blew on the standard of the 
OJiazis ; and the vanguard of the Orissa army fled and joined the main 
army. The Ray of Orissa marched away at night, and returned to 
his dominion. The amlra carried out the customary thanksgiving 
to God, and retinrned at the stirrups of Nizam Shah. 

They had not yet settled down at Bldar when Sultan Mahmud 
Klialji at the ^instigation of Nizam-ul-mulk Churl invaded the 


described by Firiahtah in almost the same words as Ni?ftm*ud-dm, but Firishtah 
Koew on to say that tho Dakin army pursued the Orissa army, which lost two or 
throe thousand men daily. So the RSy took shelter in a fort, and sent messages 
expressive of his distress; and finally agreed to pay five lakhs of silver tankas* 
Col. Briggs says in his translation that the threatening message was sent with 
Shah Muhibb-ul-lah “ but his escort being stopped by the infidels he charged the 
Ray’s advanced picquets so boldly, that supposing the whole army was in motion 
the Hindoos fell back on their main body”. I cannot find anything in tho lith. 
c<l. of Firishtah which agrees with this. There is nothing in it about the 
message being teUken by Shfih Muhibb-ul-lah. In fact it appears that Shah 
Muhibb-ul-lah only joined the army to carry on a jehad or religious war. 
Co). Briggs also says in a note that Firishtah hastily adopted the language of 
Moolla Dawood of Bidur and other historians of the Bahmuny dynasty, and 
*' has not exercised any discretion or even much research in not endeavouring to 
account for the sudden retreat of the Hindoos ”. I do not quite agree with 
Col. Briggs. There were many instances of such panic and sudden retreat in 

case of the Rfiys of Bljftnagar and others. ^ 

^ This is mentioned by Firishtah, but ndb by Col. Briggs. Firishtah also 
' ^ys that Bult&n Mabmud advanced with twenty -eight thousand horsemen and 
the Rgy of Orissa and Auriya and the Rftys of Talingftna advanced at the same 
’nue. Nif&m Sh&h’s ministers sent the Talingftna army agisinst the Rfty of 
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Deccan, and bejgim to advance by successive marches. The amlrs^ 
taking Nizam^ ShRh with them, advanced to meet the army of Mandu. 
When there was a distance of three faraul^s (between the two 
armies) Nizam Shah nominated ten thousand horsemen to the right 
wing and placed them in charge of Kliwajah Mahmud Gilani, who had 
the title of Malik-ut-tujjar. The left wing was made over to Malik 
Nizam-ul-mulk ; and he himself took up his stand in the centre with 
eleven thousand horsemen ; and one hundred elephants. The super- 
intendence of the centre of the army was made over to Khwajah Jahan 
Malik ShS/h Turk. Sultan Mahmud Khaljl divided his twenty-eight 
thousand horsemen into three detachments, and advanced to the 
field of battle and bloodshed. After the two armies had met, Malik- 
ut-tujjar advancing rapidly fell upon the left wdng of the Khalji 
army. Mahabat Klian, the governor of Chanderi, and ?Jahir-ul-mulk, 
the vazlr^ who commanded the left wing of that army were killed on 
the battle-field ; and a great defeat fell on the arn^y of Mandu ; so 
that Malik-ut-tujjar pursued it for two kordhs, and plundered the 
Kbaljl camp. 


Orissa and Auriya and the RSys of Talingftna; and themselves advanced with 
the armies of BijSpur, DaulatAbAd and Berar, at the stirrups of Nizam ShSh 
against Sult-Sn Mahmud. The two armies met at the neighbourhood of the fort 
of Qandahar. Firiahtah mentions the attack by the Malik-ut-tujjSr, whom, 
however, he calls Mahmiid Gftwftn, on the left wing of the Mandu army ; and 
says that although Mahftbat I^fin and JJahTr-ul-mulk fought bravely, they were 
at last compelled to retire and were killed. He also mentions the attack of the 
loft wing of the DakinI army under Nizam-ul-mulk Turk, on the right wing of 
the MandQ army which was led by ShAhzada C^iyas-ud-din. This is not men- 
tioned by Ni'fSm-ud-din. They fought bravely, but the Shahza ht was wounded 
and was thrown from his horse, and was about to be killed when he was rescued. 
This wing of the Mandu army was thus defeated and was pursued by the DakinI 
army; and the camp was looted, and fifty elephants were seized. Sultan 
MahmQd seeing both wings of his^ army routed, determined on retiring to 
Mandi! but one of the amxra dissuaded him. At this time Ni^am Shah wanted 
bravely to attack the centre of the Malwa anny. ^wajah Jahan stopped him, 
but after a time he advanced with ten thousand horsemen to attack the centre 
of SuHftn Mal^rndd’s army, which consisted of twelve thousand horsemen. At 
time Sultan MahmCId hit the forehead of an elephant, which Sikandar 
a TurkI slave of l^wAjah Jahan was riding. The elephant became furious, 
jmd trampled on many men belonging to the DakinI army ; and it was likely 
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At this time, when the men were engaged in plundering, Sulpiin 
Mahmud appeared before Nizam Shah's army with twelve thousand 
horsemen. Kbwajah Jahan Turk, who was the leader of the centre of 
the army, turned round, and seizing the bridle of the Sultan’s horse 
turned towards Bidar; and in spite of the fact that Malik-ut-tujjar 
had been victorious over the Malwa army, the army of Nizam Shah 
was defeated; and the men who were engaged in plundering were 
slain at the spot where they were. Malkah-i -Jahan being apprised 
of the ^ treachery and deceit of Kbwajah Jahan, entrusted the defence 
of Uie fort of Bidar to Mallu Khan, and took Nizam Shah with her 
to Firuzabad. Sultan Mahmud pursued the army of the Deccan as 

that Nizam Shah himself should receive some injury. Then Sikandar !^5n, 
either through foolishness or through some enmity which he had against l^wftjah 
Jahan, did not exhort the army to fight, hut carried away NizSm Sh&h, whether 
he liked it or not, placing him behind himself on the same elephant and they 
stood a short distance behind the army. The amirs not seeing the standard of 
the Sultrtn in its place turned round one after another, and taking NizSm Shah, 
who was standing in a corner, with them wont back to the capital. 

The above is Firishtah’s version of the engagement in the lith. ed. It will 
he seen that the account of the latter part of the battle, and of the way in 
which Nixfim Shfih was taken away from the field, differs materially from that 
given by Nizam-ud-din. 

1 .According to Firishtah there was no tioubt at least at that time about the 
good faith or behaviour of Wiwdjah Jahan. The only question was about the 
conduct of Sikandar Khftn. Firishtah says that the queen-mother at first 
praised him for having brought her son out of danger ; but when he went 
to see lOiwajah Jahsn, the latter ordered him to bo imprisoneti, for having 
brought Nizftm Sh&h away at such an inopportune moment. The other TurkI 
''laves however went to the queen-mother, and defended the conduct of Sikandar 
Khan. She sympathised with them, but expressed her inability to do anything 
then. I^wajah Jahan hearing of this, sent Sikandar IGiSn to her, and 
b *« uaa ordered to be set at liberty. 

Firishtah, however, goes on to say that the queen -mother had suspicions 
' f the treiichery and deceit of Khwftjah Jahan, and knew the defeat was due to 
b ' want of firmness and courage; and therefore with the advice of Malik- 
’ tnjjar MahmGd Gftwan (or Gilanf), she placed the defence of the citadel of 
"'1 ‘Uiidabild Bidar in charge of Mallu Khftn. Firishtah goes on to say that 
ban Mahmud of Malwa took the fort of Bidar after a siege of seventeen days, 

1 took possession of the greater part of Berar and DaulatftbAd ; so that people 
‘ “«ht that the power of the Bahmanls should pass to the fUaljIs, when 
news of the approach of the GujrGt army came. 
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far as the gate of Bldar, and having devastated the country outside 
the fort, occupied himself with providing the necessary apparatus 
for its capture. 

Nizam Shah had, at the time of starting on the campaign, 
written a letter in the language of sincerity, giving an account of 
what was happening to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. Now when he 
was ^recovering at Firuzabad ; and the men who had fled had 
assembled again, he sent Illiwajah Jahan with a large army to fight 
with Sultan Mahmud (KJ^alji). About this time information came 
that Sultan Mahmud (lujrati had arrived at the frontiers of .the 
Deccan, with eighty thousand horsemen. Sultan Mahmud IQialji, 
finding that he had not the strength to withstand him, started on the 
seventeenth day for Mandu, by way of - Gondwara' KJ\wajah Jahan 


^ The actual words are l^^irishtah whose 

language at this part of the narrative resembles that of, Nizarn-iid-din has 

O'*.*** • 

2 The name is in one MS., in the other, and in the 

lith. ed. Firiahtah has but Col. Briggs has Gondwana. Firishtah's 

account agrees with Ni;^am-ud-dtn’a, almost verbatim, up to the mention of 
the arrival of Sultan Mahmud of ilujrat. After that he goes on to say that 
Makhduma-i-Jahftn sent Malik-ut-tujjftr Mahmud Oftwan with five or six 
thousand horsemen by way of Blr, to meet the Sultan of GujrSt. The latter 
sent twenty thousand horsemen, with many of his great amirs to co-operate with 
Malik-ut-tujjftr. More soldioia joined him, ami then Malik ut-tujjar advancetl 
with forty thousand Dakini and (lujrati horsemen towards Ahmad&bfid Bidar, 
SuHSn Mahmud Klialji who was engaged in the siege of the citadel, and 
was fighting daily with Mallu I^An, now started for Mandii in great distress. 
Malik-ut'tujjftr sent ten thousand horsemen to Berar to stop the road; and 
himself with ten thousand Dakini, and twenty thousand GuirStl horsemen, 
advanced to a point between Qandahar and Bir, where the encampment of the 
Malwa army was located, and prevented the -importation of grain and other 
provisions into the camp SultAn Mahmud Wialji had thirty thousanil 
horsemen ready for battle, but Malfk-ut-tujjftr did not meet him, ,and went 
on carrying out his own plans, till there were signs of a famine in the Malwa 
camp. SullRn MahmOd KhnlJ* then blinded Col. Briggs has: killed^ 

the elephants he had with him, and set fire to all his heavy baggage. He 
then started well-armed and in light marching order having washed his hands of 
^ Sis life (♦.<»., almost despairing of arriving safely at Mandu). He told the head- 
man of Gondwftra, who has with him, to take him along a good road. Thu 
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returned after pursuing him for three or four stages. At the time of 
bis return, as the road through Gondwara was uneven, the Gonds 
harassed him at every stage, and some thousand of men and animals 
yerished on account of scarcity of water. It is stated that at the 
first stage (of the journey) about six thousand men died for want of 
water; and the price of one kdsa (cup) of water was cheap at two 
tankas. In truth as the act of Sultan Mahmild Kl^alji was in reality 
outside of rectitude and justice, the result of such unrighteous con- 
duct could not be anything but misfortune and wretchedness. 

•Couplet : 

Plant such a branch that it bear fortunate fruit ; 

Sow such seed, that a harvest thou mayst reap. 

When he got out of the desert, he ordered the ' RAjas of GondwAra, 
who had performed meritorious services and were innocent, to be 
put to death. 

-In the year* 867 a.h., Sultan Mahmud lihalji again advanced, 
with ninety thousand horsemen, to attempt the conquest of the 

hcailinan who wanted to have hia revenj^e (it does not appear for what injury) 

■'aid that there was no broad road in that part of the country along which 
the army might march ; but there was a road along a waterless desert. The 
Sultan said, it was better to escape along that road than to be killed by the 
Dakmis and inarched forward. They suffered great privation from heat and 
M'arcity of water, and also from robbers and thieves. When they at last got 
<>ut of the desert, the Sultan knowing that the crowd of robbers and the conceal- 
liiont of wells, had all been brought about at the instigation of the headman 
^>«dered him to be put to death. The (hmd said he had hod his revenge and he 
"as not afraid of death, because he had sons living ; and he expected to bo 
•»<»rn again, from which Firishtah infers that the fionds, like other Hindu kajirn 
licved m the transmigration of souls. 

^ But see the later part of the precetiing note for Firishtah's version of 
the behaviour of the (»6nd chief or headman. 

- Firishtah’s account of this second invasion does not differ materially from 
u in the text. In fact B'irishtah says that he was indebted for an account of 
' ' invasion to Ni:^Sm*ud-din A^mad ; but he apparently adds one or two 
^ ' hos of his own, for instance he says that on arrival in the neighbourhood of 

^ ' irttaljfid, Sultftn Mahmud made some display of his grandeur j jf) ; 

'^nltftn MabmQd Qujrfttl sent a well-equipped army without delay or hesita* 

> towards Sul^&npur; and also that the two Sultftns, those of Gujr&t and 
‘>akin, who were bright as the sun, and beautiful as Joseph, bade adieu to 
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Deccan. N4^ni Sh&h also advanced after making preparations for 
war ; and asked for help from Sultan Mahmud of Gujrftt. When 
Sult&n Mahmud arrived on the frontier of Daulat&bad, his 

scouts brought the news, that Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat was ap- 
proaching. The army pf Mandu then left the road (to Bldar); 
and marched away towards Maikonda; and returned to Mandu 
by way of GondwAra. ^ Nizam Shah sent a letter to Mahtmud Shah 
(Gujrati) containing his thanks, and praised him for his help; and 
* Sultan Mal^mud, turning back from the way, went to Ahmadabad in 
Gujrat. 

* In the month of Dblq^-^dah of the same year NizAm Shah became 
ill, and on account of that illness, he passed away to the vicinity 
of the great God. 

Couplet : 

Into the dust, was thrown that flower of state, which the 
garden of empire 

With a hundred thousand caressps, in its bosom, had 
nourished. 

The period of his reign was * two years. 

each other from a distance, and sent gifts and presents for each other, and then 
went back to their respective capitals. 

1 According to Firishtah, Ni^ftm Shfth sent besides the letter, many wonder- 
ful presents and many elephants and horses in charge of some trusted servants, 
and made many excuses for the trouble which he had given him. 

< The readings in the M8S. as well as in the lith. ed. are incorrect. One 
MS. has iSJSiSji j the other MS. has the 

same reading, but leaves out the name The lith. ed. omits the initial • 

and also the name The first reading is correct, but I have inserted the 

word Gujrati after AbmadabAd to make the meaning quite clear. 

8 Firishtah also does not say what Ni 7 .am Sh&h died of ; but he says that * 
the queen-mother arranged great festivities for the marriage of Nifftm Shfth^ 
when suddenly at midnight, when th^ marriage ceremony was taking place * 
sounds of wailing and lamentation were heard, and it was known that Nifftm 
ShSh was dead. 

t 'The period of his reign is given as one year and eleven days in one MS., 
and one year and eleven months and one day in the other ; while the lith. ed. has 
twe years. Firishtah says that Ni^am Shah died on the night of the I3th 
Qhl<ia*dah, 867 a.h., 29th July, 1468 a.d., and he reigned for two years and one 
month. 
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^An account of the bbign of Muhammad Shah, son of 
HumAyITn ShIh. 

When Muhammad ShS/h, son of Hum3.yun Sh&h, sat on the 
masnad of sovereignty, in his ^lOth year, he in spite of his youth 
exerted himself in performing the duties of equity and justice. 
During the period of his rule, all the people had repose in the cradle 
of peace and safety. 

Couplet : 

To a tribe to whom God prosperity grants, 

He gives a sovereign just and wise and good. 

In all matters of govei*hment he had the custom of holding 
conferences with men of wealth. When physical greatness was 
combined with mental greatness, he gave himself the title of 
Muhammad Shah Lashkarl ; and he entrusted the arrangement of all 
affairs and the execution of all business to his own wise opinion and his 
penetrating intellect. He considered that to be the best and wisest, 
which the inspiration of his own greatness imprinted on the page of 
his mind ; and carried it into execution. Consequently the govern- 
ment of the kingdom and the greatness of the paraphernalia of 
pow er, in the period of his rule, reached to such a pitch that nothing 
higher than it could even be conceived. He enlisted a thousand 
Tiu*kl slaves among his servants, and advanced the grandees of that 
tribe to high ranks and great positions. Among these he * granted 


1 This is the heading in the lith. ed. The MSS. leave out the word 
.Firishtah has a rather grandiloquent heading, viz., lujJI 

f i»e., an account of the reign of 

Shams-ud-dunya-wad-dfn (the sun of the world and of religion) Abul Muzaffar 
A] Muhammad Shfth Bahman! Lashkarl. The date of his accession appears 

to have been the 13th ^ii-qa*dah, 867 a.h., July 30th, 1463 a.d. 

* Firishtah says he was the second of the three sons of HumftyCn Shfth by 
Ma^bduma-i'JahSn. The three were Ni?®m Shdh, Muhammad Shfth and 
Ahmad Shfth. He also says that Muhammad Shfth succeeded his brother in 
his ninth year. 

^ The grant of these fiefs is not mentioned by Firishtah, nor does he say, 
like N4ftm-ud-dTn, that the government was carried on by the nine or ten years 
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K§/Wil to ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Junir to Nizam-ul-mulk and Mahur 
to Khudawand Khan, in jdglr. 

1 Unlike former Sultans in the matter of the capture of forts, 
and the conquest of towns, he did not consider it sufficient merely 
to have a show of obedience and submission, and the sending of 
gifts and presents ; but he devoted all his attention to measures 
by which strong forts might come into his possession. In fact the 
farmdna of the rule of the Bahmani dynasty ended with his great 
name ; 2 and all disturbances and rebellions which had found their 
way into the kingdom during the reigns of Sultan Humayun Shah 
and Nizam Shah were remedied by the grandeur of the personality 
of Muhammad Shah ; and all weaknesses and troubles which had 
crept into the affairs of the kingdom and empire were cured by his 
attention. After the regulation of the affairs of the empire, he com- 
menced to gratify the hearts of the pillars of the state. He had 
liliw&jah Jahan, who in the invasion of Sultan Mahmud Khalji had 
determined to undermine the foundation of the greatness of this 
dynasty, and had besides stretched out his hands for taking and 
misappropriating the government money, ^ executed in front of the 
palace. 


old Sultftn. Oil the other hand, ho says that Kjivvajah Jahan Turk had all tha 
power in his hands. He dispoHSOssed all the ancient amirn of their fiefs ; and 
made thorn over to now men, who were his own creatures. He oven stretched 
his hands into, and embe/.zlod the govorninent funds. Ho kept Malik-ut-tujjftr 
Mulianimad elf's wftn constantly employed on tho frontier ; and did not alloii 
him to have any share in tho groat affairs of state. It was tho queen -mother, 
who impressed the dishonesty and disloyalty of Wiw5jah JahSn on the Sultftn^ 
mind ; and arranged for gottiilg rid oi him. It appears, moreover, that accord- 
ing to Firishtah, Muhammad Shah could not even give tho order for the execu- 
tion of l^iwiljah Jah^n, when everything had been previously arranged, without 
being specially reminded by his mother, through two old women. 

t The meaning and logical sequence of these sentences is not very clear. 

s* There is some difference in tho readings. I have retained that in tl»c 
lith. ed. but tilt MSS. have instead of yq to ^11^ 

simply 

• See the latter part of note 2, above. 
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1 He appointed 2 Malik Nizam-iil-mulk the governor of Junir 
to conquer the fort of Kehrla which now belonged to the rulers of 
Mandu, after giving him a special robe of honour. Malik Nizam -ul- 
mulk arranged his army, and^theu with a large body of men traversed 
the various stages, and encamped on the jbank of the river which 
flows at the foot of the fort. ^The Mandu army sallied out of the 
fort, and commenced the battle ; but afterwards again fled into the 
fort. Nizam-ul-mulk’s soldiers pursued them to the gate of the 
fort. The garrison finding the grandeur and great strength of 
Nizam-ul-mulk’s army prayed for safe conduct. Nizam-ul-mulk 
granted it, and when they were brought out of the fort he gave pd7i 

1 AcrnnJinjj to Firihhtali this cxpodition did lint take place till the year 
872 A.H., 1407 a.d., /.c., nearly four years after Miihaniinad Sliah's arcession ; 
and in the nieantiriie, Mahk-ut-tujjftr Muhannnad (JawAn was made KJivvftjt^li 
.Trthan and anilr-ul-t(jnra and vakU-Ks-snltfiuat ; and when Muhammad Shfth was 
fourto«‘n years of age tlu* (pieen-muthor arranged for his marriage, which was 
celi'hrated \Mth great grandeur and eclat. After this the queen-mother retired 
from active participation in the affairs of the state ; and devot(*d herself to 
(le\ otional duties. Hut even now Muhaminail ShAh did not put his hantl to 
any important affair, till h(* had con.sulted her ; and went evc‘ry morning to 
olT(‘r his respects to Inn*. 

He was ma<le the <9Uuo, cominan<ler of the army of Herar ; but 

^’ol. Hriggs makes him thi’i go\ ernor of that territory. 

Kiiishtah's account is different. .Accoixhng to him Ni/.Am-ul-mulk 
.lcf(>ated the army, which ha<l come from Mandu, to ai«l the garrison on th(» 
bust or<*jusion, when twelve thou.sand Afjjiians and Haj puts fought a gi’cat battle 
•aifh till' Oakinfs in front of the fort; but were signally defeated when the 
i^arri.son which ha4 sallied out to join in the tight attempto<l to re-enU*r the 
. fert, Xizam-ul-mulk and a small number of his soldiers pursued them, and 
.^'<>t into the fort, and seized it. According to another version, the garrison 
being disheartencil surrendered the fort ; and were allowed to leav'e it in safety. 

, Vt this time, some of the Dakiiils aliused and taunted the Malwa soldiers. Two 
• bijpnts ^\ho were in the garrison determined to show their courage. After 
'1 m' fort had been evacuated, they W(;rit near the crow’d that surrounded Ni?Ani- 
>1 nmlk, ami said that they had never seen a groat man like him ; and they 
to show their respect by kissing his feet. Ni:f ftm-ul-rnulk seeing that 
tu>y had no arms, allowed them to approach him, when the^y snatched a dagger 
Old a sword with great activity ; and each of them inflicteii a wound, and slew 
'^i/am-ubmulk. They attacked and sjew others also, and fot^ht till they were 
' "‘th slam. 
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(betel) to each one of them with his own hand. When this was 
going on, a man after taking the pan, struck Nizam-ul-mulk with his 
dagger, and made him a martyr. ^‘Adil Klian and Darya ^an, 
who were his two accomplished sons, slew the governor of the fort 
and the entire garrison ; and placing a man in whom they had every 
trust, in the fort, and taking the dead body of their father with them, 
went to render homage to Miihammad Shah. After they had had 


1 Firiahtah calla them Yusuf *A(Jil Wiaii Sawai, who became the ancestor 
of the ‘Adil Shahi SultSns, and Darya I’nitvn Turk ; and says that they were his 
adopted brothers, and not sons ; ami also says, that they believefl that the 
Kftjputs had killed Nizam-ul-mulk at th(‘ instigation of the commandant of 
the fort ; and sent men in pursuit of the garrison, who had encamped one 
koroh from the fort, and were altogether unprepared ; and every one of them, 
young and <jld, was killed. 

Firishtali goc-ts on to say that the Sultan of Malwa sent a man of the name 
of Sharif-ul-mulk, with valuable preseids, to re present that Sultan .\hmad 
Hahman! and SuHan Hiishang had entereil into an agreement, that Berar 
should appertain to thc^ BahmanI kingdom, and Kehrla and its d(*pendencics 
to Malwa, so that there might be no further disputes. Now the amirs of the 
Dakin had seized on Kehrla. If the matter bo so arranged that there might 
bo no broach of the previous agreement, there would be friendship and brotherli- 
n(‘ss between the two kingdoms. Sultftu Muhammad sent Shah Shaikh Ahmad th<> 
f^adr, with Sharlf-ul-mulk to Mandu ; and pointed out that the Bahmani Sultan-^ 
were not in lU'cd of any fort like Kehrla, as there were many such forts in th ■ 
(hirnatic, which were In the po.ssessiou of the kujirs, and ^^hich they could easilv 
conquer. Besides, th(' (irst breach of the agreement was not committed by them 
but by Sultan Mahmud himself, who had invaded the Bahmani kingdom, when 
the late SuHan was a boy, and there was dissension among his principal officers 
When Shfth Shaikh Ahmad arriveil near Mandff, ho was met by the principal 
officers of the Mandu government, who took him with all respect and honour 
to the Su^Sn. When he delivered hi.s message the learned men of Mandii, 
who were present, and the Sulp'in himself admitted, that the first breach had 
boon commit toil by SultRii Mahmud hiiji.self. .An agreement was then concluded 
and attested by the learned men and the representative.^ of the two Sultftns. 
that neither party should henceforward interfere with the other’s territory, 
and the relations between them should bo the same as hod been agreed upon 
in the time of Sulfftn Ahmad Shah Bahmani ; and that Kehrla should bo 
restored to Malwa ; and that for future expansion of their kingdoms, there 
wore the territories of the kafirs, which the contracting parties might with 
divine aid conquer by the sword of Jehad, These transactions have not been 
mentioned by Ni^ftm-ud-din. 
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the good fortune of rendering service the rank and fiefs of their 
father were confirmed to them. 

^ After some days, he conferred a robe of honour and a jewelled 
be lt to the Malik-ut-tujjar ; and sent him with some other amirs 
to conquer the territory of the Ray of Sonkar (Sangesar) and Kokan. 
W hen the Malik-ut-tujjar arrived in the town of ^Kolapur, As‘ad 
Kiian adv^anced with his own men from Jiinir and Kishwar ]^&n 
from (Julbargah and Dabal, and joined him. He started from that 
jilace, in concert with them, and when they arrived at the head of 
the .Wlefile of Kaikania, they came to a great forest, where on 
,i(( oiint r>f the dense growth of the trees, it appeared to be difficult 
r\»‘Ti for ants and snakes to pass through. Malik-ut-tujjar’s army 
rlrarcd every day, a distance of one farsaJ^ in breadth, and one bow 
^liot in length. When they arrived in the vicinity of (the foot of) 
K.iikania, the height and strength of which were such that the arrow 
•f the plan of no^conqueror of forts could reach to the * ambition 
•) Its coiKiuest, they encamped there. There was a great fight, 
ainl the enemy ( ), /.e., the refractory people fled and 

‘ \( curding to Finshtah this expedition was sent in the beginning of 
‘' t N M., 1 Pit) A. I)., for the punishment according to the lith. ed. of Firishtah 
! of the Kays of Siuigesar and 

Kh II. » and the conquest of other forts in the Kokan (Conkan). Col. Briggs 
' that tfic expcflition was ” against the Shiinkiir Hay of Kehlna and other 
I* iiM. tMi \ nijas ui the Concan As to Sankar or Sangesar see note 2, p. 61. 
t iiishtah, Jith. ed,, has the pargana and not the town of 
1 ( nj Hriggs the district of Kolapoor. The name of A.s‘ad lOiftn is doubtfid. 

" lith. ed. ; but one MS. culls him Ista^dfid Wiftn 

' 'b.‘ nthiT omits the name altogether. Firishtah has 

Khan (JTlaiu, but Col. Briggs has A^siid Wiftn. According to Firishtah 
Midik ut-tujjAr had taken pos.session of the ghat or pass, seeing that the 
''ould not be of any use in that country, ho sent back the troops whom 
* hr. from the capital ; and took with him only Sa'Id Gflan”, 

"I his own tril>e, with the army of Jun'r, and IGiush Qadam l^An 
' with the army of D&bul and Kalhar. 

1 ' uiiruit find any mention of the or the defile of Kaikania 

‘it di. It may be identical with mentioned there. 

' ' " actual words are which means the ambition 

"l*‘cst ” as I have translated it. 
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entered the fort. The army was delayed at the foot of the fort for 
a period of ^ five months. As the rainy season came on, the amm 
after consulting among themselves, returned to Kolapur and on their 
arrival there, they cast the shadow of their good fortune on the 
capture of the fort of ^ Rangta, and seized it in a short time. 

When the rainy season was over, the amirs again directed their 
attention to the punishment of the Ray of Sonkar, and when 
they arrived at the fort of ^ Machal, they attacked it, and conquered 
it at the first onset, and many of the rebels were slain, and some of 
fheir leaders were seized. When the overwhelming strength and 
power of the Malik -ut-tuj jar became known, the Ray of Sonkar 
^sent a .body of intelligent men to him, and prayed that he would 
pardon his offences, and he would '^surrender the fort of Kaikania 
to him. The Malik-ut-tujjar pardoned his offences ; and having 
® placed the fort in charge of some trusted adherents, and made a 

1 One MB. and the lith. ed. have fifty days. The other MS. and Firishtah 
have sLmL five months. 

' • Tho name of the fort is in one MS. and in the other 

In the lith. ed. it is Tlie lith. ed. of Firishtah has 

Col. Briggs (vol. U, page 4$4) has Ramgur. 

5 The fort is called MRchal, in one MS., and tb.^bc probably MRchil 

in the other ; and JU..U, M&hAl, in the lith. ed. It does not appear to h** 
mentioned by Firishtah. 

* Firish tab’s account is rather vague. He says j 

UiUfto which may bo translated asj 

“ This time with many plana and stratagems and the scattering of many dirofns 
* knd dlhortf, tho fort of Khlna» to tho turrets to the capture of which, 
lasso of tho mighty emperors had not reached, in any (former) age, was taken. 
Col. Brigg's (vol. II, page 484) translation irf less literal, but he also meiiti'in^ 
the stratagems and gifts o| fidoney. * 

^ Firishtah says that after the capture of the fort Malik-ut-tujj&r a^^wn 
left the gh6tl and the fort in charge of men accustomed to the climate; 
stayed for four months, as in the previous year (apparently at Kolapur), 
then again invaded the territory of the RSy, and took possession of it with 
difficulty ; and having taken revenge from tho sarddrs for the outrage c m 
mitted by them on ^^alf Hasan Bi^rl, the f 9 trmer Malik-ut*tujj5r, he 8tart«<i 
towards the island of Qoa. 
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pecuniary allowance from the revenue of the country, which might 
l)c sufficient for the subsistence of the Ray, he without any hesita- 
tion or delay advanced towards the island of ^ Goa, which is a famous 
])ort of Bijanagar. He sent by water 120 ^ ships filled with ^ war- 
like men and in a short time the island came into his possession. 
When he returned (crowned with victory), and (loaded with) plimder, 
to the capital, his services were considered to be meritorious, and 
were acceptable to the Sultan ; and the reigns of binding and loosen- 
ing were placed in his hands of power, and the title of A‘zam 
Humayun Khwajah Jahan was conferred on him. 

As the armies of Muhammad Shah ^ Lashkarl were successful 
wlicrcver they went ; and it had been repeatedly heard that in the 
kingdom of ® Jai Singh Ray, proprietor of the fort of BirSkar, a mine 


^ Written as in both MSS. and in tho lith. ed. of Firishtah. Int 

di*' lith. rd. of TabaqSt, the name is printed as . Mr. Sewell {see 
on of his book) says, that “In tho middle of the year 1469, when R5ja- 
"ekliara or VirupSksha I was the king of Vijayanagar, Mahmud Qawftn,. 
Muha/mnad’a minister marched towards the w^eat, and after a fairly successfifl 
'ampjjign attacked Goa, then m the poKscssion of the Rava of Vijayanagar, 
hy sea autl land. He was completely vietorioua and eapture<l the place.’* 

“ I’he reading in one MS. is j 120 ships, and in the other 

J 1 24 boats. The lith. ed. has 1 04 boats. 

I'liisinah has the same reading as the first MS., and I have accepted it. 
^iiishtah also says that he himself marched by land with his victorious troops 
'ei'l that he returned to Ahmadftbfid Bldar after tho conquest of the Conean 
> 01(1 (,(jh after an absence of three years. The title conferred on Malik-ut- 
tmiar ns described by Firishtah was much longer than that given by Nifftm- 
At tho same time the Malik-ut-tujjftr’s slave ^ush Qadam had the 
tit[< uf Kish war ^an conferred on him; and the forts of Goa and Raima 
lias Poonda) and KondwftI and KolSpOr were added to his former fief. 
Ihore is a difference io the readings here. The MSS. have ^ 

y which appears to be correct ; but the word 

' rather indistinct. The lith. ed. has instead of ij^h • 

bushkari was one of the titles of Muhammad Shfth ; and is appended 
name in the heading of the chapter about his reign, in Firishtah. See 
‘ ' • I>«ge 93, 

I he name is doubtful. It is written as ish or 

ifi the MSS., and in the lith, ed, Firishtah also gives him 

>one, but Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 489) calls him Ray Beejy Sing. 
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of diamonds had been found ; ‘Adil Kban was sent with a body of 
after a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt had been 
conferred on him. ‘Adil Kb&n in consultation with the other amm 
besieged the fort ; and active and enterprising warriors advanced the 
batteries day after day, and made repeated assaults. In the end 
Jay Singh My having no more strength left asked for an assurance 
of safety. ‘Adil IQian having drawn the pen of forgiveness across 
the page of his action, brought him out of the fort, and placing it in 
charge of his trusted adherents returned to the capital. Muhammad 
Shah Lashkari * conferred that territory on him as his fief. ^ After 


I cannot find any mention of the diamond mine in Firishtah ; but he says that 
Yusuf ‘Adil ^an received many honours and distinctions from Muhammad 
Shah ; and was made the commander of the army of DaulatabSd, and was 
Appointed to conquer the fort of Wairftkhara (Col. Briggs has Wyragur, 

and says in a note, probably Woshagur, lying between Antoor and Ajunta), 
which appears to me to be identical with Birakar ; and the recovery of the fort of 

Antur, which ha<l in the course of the troubles with Malwa (the lith. ed. 
has olyi, but probably the last word is a mistake for 

come into the possession of a Marhatta. When Yusuf ‘Adil ^En arrived at 
l^ulat&bld he nominated Qfisim Beg ^afshikan to besiege Antur ; and sent 
DaryS ^fin, whom he had given the name of brother ( ) 
td Wairakhara. The Hindu who held Antur surrendered it without ajiy contest ; 
but the Raja of Wairftkhara whose name was Jainak Rfty after 

fighting for five or six months, and finding himself unable to contend any longer, 
sent a message to Yusuf ‘Adil l^ftn offering to surrender the fort with all he 
had in it, if he was allowed to go out with his family in safety. Yusuf ‘Adil 
^fin agreed and sent an order accordingly to Daryft ^ftn, who allowed Jainak 
Kfty to leave the fort in safety. Yusuf ‘Adil KhSn then came there post haste, 
and took possession of the fort, and all the treasures in it, and conciliated the 
chief men of the country with assurances of his protection. He then marched to 

the fort of LRnhl (Col, Briggs, vol. II, page 489, has Ranjny and says 

in a note, probably Ranjungam, the chief town of the district of the same 
name) ; and the rdizdda of the place afco surrendered it. This is, however, not 
mentioned by Nifftm-ud*dln. 

^ There is a difference in the readings. The MSS. have jlhib 1^ 

CmmIj jjAs jI ; but the lith. ed. has y Jy jlhib iS 1; 

;ly, 

* The meaning is not at all clear, and the readings are doubtful. It i^ 
not clear to whom and why Malik ut tujjftr ^wftjah Jahftn spoke. Th* 
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a time Malik-ut-tujjftr Kliwajah Jah&n said that Birkftna Ray had 
placed his foot outside the path of allegience, and having collected a 
very large army had advanced to the port of Goa. The SultAn 
advanced (against him), and besieged the fort of Birkana. This fort 
was so strong that the idea of taking it had never entered the mind 
of any conqueror of forts. It was built from its foundation to its 
turrets with chiselled stone, and the breadth of each slab was three 
yards and its length was one yard, and the height of its wall was 


readings in the MSS. are uXLc 

jjJu 

oA>o jf tXAj and . . . AaI# j 

^ jdJ df 

fj AaI# ^l h liw>» <Xim , 

I do not think that^ either of the readings is strictly correct. I have adopted 
a reading which appears to me to be the best after comparing those in the 
MS8., and the reading in the lith. ed. Firishtah’s v^ersion is that in 877 a.h.,. 
1472 A.D., Aali dLS ^ 

. Col, Briggs says “ In the year 877 a.h. Birkana Ray (he says in a 
iu)t(* ‘ the Oriental Scholar will recognize in this penult the language of the 
si'uthern part of the peninsula’ ; but not knowing the Dra vidian languages, I 
CHrinot find out the meaning of this), Raja of the fortress of Belgam, at the 
instigation of the Ray of Beejanuggur marched to retake the island of Goa.” 
A«i regarrls Belgam, Col. Briggs says that it is now occupied by British troops, 
and is deemed one of the strongest on the plains in that part of the country, 
d'iji* name of the R«y as given by Ni?Sm-ud-din has some resemblance to that 
in Firishtah ; but Ni;^9m-ud-dfn does not give the name of the fort ; though 
in one place he gives it, the same name as that of the Rfiy. Mr. Sewell, on 
page 100 of “A Forgotten Empire — Vijayanagar,” gives another translatioik 
nf the part of Firishtah relating to this matter. In it the RSy is called Parkna, 
and the fortress BAlgaon, which is nearer the Persian than the name in the 
translation by Col. Briggs. Mr. Sewell goes on to say that “ the Burhan-i-MaAsir 
' 'dis the chief of Bclgaum Parka tapatah ”, and Major King, the translator of the 
'' '1 k. gives a large variety of the spellings of the name. viz. : “Birkanah,” “Parka- 
t d.tah,” ” Parkatiyah,” ” Parkitah,” ” Barkabth ” (Ind. Ant., Nov. 1809, 
286. note). Briggs gives it as Birkana. It has been supposed that the real 
>' ■ nie was “ Vikrama”. Mr. Sewell does not say from whom and on what authority 
'Supposition emanated. It appears to me that the real name may be PratAp, 
some derivative from that word. 
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thirty yards, and the breadth of the moat forty yards. ^ In short, 
Birkana Ray bravely waited in the fort with three thousand horsemen 
for battle and bloodshed. Muhammad Shah Lashkari built a 
second wall around the fort, in order to shut up all ingress and 
ogress ; and distributed the batteries (amongst his amirs). The 
batteries were advanced every day, till after filling up the moat with 
rubbish and grass, they were taken close to the wall ; and the victory 
became a matter of to-day or to-morrow. Birkana now, owing to 
his great exhaustion and weakness sent a vaMl ; and agreed to render 
allegiance, and pay tribute. Muhammad Shah having drawn the 
pen of pardon across his offences, gave him assurances of safety, 
and brought him out of the fort. He entrusted that part of the 
country to Kliwajah Jahan, and returned (to the capital). 

2 In the year 880 a.h., news came that the Ray of Orissa 
had marched into the Deccan from his own country, with an enormous 

^ Firishtah’s account differs from that in the text, inasmuch as he says 
that the Hay at once offered his suhmi.ssion, hut Muhammad Shfth refused to 
accept it, and carrii'd on the siege with great \igour. The moat was filled up, 
and mines were blown up, aiul the fort was taken. There are different accounts 
of how the Hay appearcal before the Sultan just before the fort was taken ; 
and asked for (piarter; and the SultRn “pardoned his offences”, and enlisted 
him in the band of his amlra. .Vccordmg to Kirishtah, it was after ho had 
taken this fort, that Muhammad Shdh gave himself the title of “ LaMhnri 

2 Nizam-ud-ilin altogether omits to mention the great famine, which di*- 
populated the HahmanI kingdom during the ne\t two yt'ars. Firishtah says, 
that on his return journey after taking Belgaun, the Sultan wanted to pass 
the rainy seiuson in Hijftpur ; but there was. during that year, want of ram m 
the Dakin, and all the wells in Htjftpur were drioil up ; so the king was com- 
pelled to move to AhmadAbild Bidar. The next year also there was no rain, 
and town and city and village all became depopulated, and men died ; and those 
who survived took shelter in Malwa and (Jujrat and JAjnagnr. For two years 
no seed was sown in Tilang and Malwa and Marhat and the whole of the 
BahmanI kingdom ; and in the third year, when “The breezes of Divine favour 
blew, and there w’aa rain, there w’a.s none left wdio might engage in the work 
of cultivation.” In his translation Col. \lrigga leaves out the name of Malwa in 
the lost sentence, apparently to avoid a seeming contradiction with the pre- 
ceding sentence. He e>\plains Marhiitt by the word “ Mahnra.shtra,” in a note. 

8 Firishtah’s account is different. He says that w’hen the Dakin w’os re- 
covering from famine and pestilence, news came that the garrison of 
(Kundnir, in the lith. ed. ; Condapilly in Briggs ; and Kondapalle in Sewell) 
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f(,rce : and had plundered and devastated portions of it ; and 
had gone back to his own country. Muhammad Shah sent Malik 
Nuc1m-ul-mulk with a large army to chastise and punish the Ray, 
(iut after some days intelligence arrived, that Nizam-ul-mulk had 


slam tho ruler, who was a vicious tyrant, and who violated the honour 
.m<l the pr<5pcrty of his subjects ; and made the fort over to 
iliauiira Orla in the hth. ed. ; Bhe un Raj Oorea, according to Col. Briggs), who 
been a />rote(j€ of Muhammad Shah. HamTra sent men to the RSy of 
Oiis^A and iiKMted him to invade the Dakin, and told him that there were no 
to tops in that country on account of the famine, which had lasted for two years, 
uid lie would be easily able to coiupier Tilang ; and if ho made it over t > 
ll.iMiiia, the latter would surnaider the f<u*t of Kandnir and its dependencies 
him. The Ka\’ of Orissa was deceived, and with one thousand horsemen 
mid ^i\ nr seven thousand infantry, and taking the RRja of Jajnagar with him, 
invaded 'Pilaiig. Xizam-iil -iiiulk Basrl, the governor f>f Rajamandri, being 
lahle tn ni('(‘t hirn^ shut himself up in the fort; and sent a representation 
I t the tacts to the Sultan. The latter paid a year's wages to the soldiers, and 
‘-i.nted immediatidy. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the enemy, 
’In Inttei dal lint think it ad\’isahle to fight ; and HamTra shut hiimself up in 
th. inrf nf Kandiur. The Rsy of Orissa <*ro.ssefl the Rajamandri river {i.e., 
'Ill (d»davari), and oncampetl on tin* Imnk of the ri\t‘r on the siile of his own 
^•Mitntv Tht‘ .Sultan arrived near the river, and Nizam-ul-mulk joined him. 
d' <nuld not. howev(‘r, at onc(M*ross the river, and when he had got tho boats, 

’ . th<> Hay marched away and went back to his capital. Tho Sultan, however, 

I' )ii;jhly incensed at his conduct, and left Shahziida .Mahmud Wian and the 
b i\\ ijiili .Tahaii there; and himself advanced with twenty thousand horse to 
f that kafir. Towards the end of 882 A.H., ho arriverl at the capital of’ 

i-^a iiial plundered and ravaged the country. The Rfty had left the central 
I "t "f hi> territory unproteetecl, and had fled to the extreme end of it; so 
' • '>ultftu stayccl in the capital for six months, and obtained much treasure 
1 vv' alth both by peaceful means anil by violence. Re then wanted to 
’ fu .n the JShahzada and the Wiwftjah, and to make the country over to them. 

hearing this sent presents and elephants to him ; an<l said that ho 
*1 not again help the zatnlmlar^ of Tilang. The Sidtftn demanded twenty - 
other elephants, which had belonged to the Rfty's father, and wore very 
ihle The Ray had to comply ; and the Sultan then returned towards his 
. ‘ •'iiigdom. On the way he besieged a fort belonging to the Rfty, because 

* I'ioj>If. of the neighbourhoocl told him, that no one had ever before dared 
It ; but he raised the siege on the Rfty having apologized for the 
1’ of thofKi ignorant and boorish people. Then he l>esieged Kandnir for 
' "ix months when HainirS in great distress surrendered it to him. 
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fled from him, and had gone towards ^Zlrb&d. The spirit of tho 
Snltto being now excited he marched out of the city, and advanced 
by successive marches in the direction of Rftjmandri ; and *when 
he arrived near it, he left I£bw&jah Jah&n in attendance on the 
Sh&hz&da ; and advanced himself with twenty thousand selected 
horsemen and marching rapidly went to B&jmandrI. When he 
arrived near it, he found a wide expanse of water, the breadth of 
which was about one farsai^, before him. Mui)iammad Sh&h was com- 
pelled to draw rein there. The R&y of Orissa had encamped on 
the opposite bank of the river with seven lakhs of infantry and a 
number of elephants. When he found that Muliammad Sh&h 
Lashkarl had arrived there in person, he left R&y Man, who was 
one of his principal chiefs, in the fort of RS.jmandrI, and fled. The 
following day the Sult&n nominated Dary& Kb&n to pursue the Rfty 
of Orissa ; and himself encamped around the fort of Rajmandri. 
He built a second wall round the fort to stop the ei^trances and exits 
of the fort ; and having distributed the batteries amongst his com- 
manders, planned the erection of covered ways. After four months, 
when the covered ways had been completed, and the soldiers were 
able to overlook the garrison, R&y M&n seeing his own death with 
the eye of certainty, asked for protection, in great humility and 
distress, and surrendered the fort, and sent an elephant, which he 
had in the fort, as tribute ; and enlisted himself among the servants 
(of Mubammad Sh&h). The latter confirmed him in the possession 
of the fort and its neighbourhood, and returned to his capital. He 
raised the men who had performed great deeds in the expedition 
to high ranks and noble positions. It is however mentioned in the 
7abaq&t Bah&durl, that the fort of Rftjmandrl was not conquered ; 
but the R&y of Orissa paid tribute, and turned Mubammad Sh&h 
Lashkarl off from all thought of him. 

And the intoxication and madness of warfare had not passed 
from the head of the Sult&n, whei;^ news was brought that the men 


4 The name of the place it in one MS., and ^jij in the other and in 
the Uth. td. 

^ * Thb agrees with Firiahtah. See note 24, pp. ISl and 152. The wide 
expanse of water ti apparently the Qod&vari. 
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of Orissa had come back, and had overrun some villages and parganas ; 
and had taken the fort of ^ Bakir by fraud and deceit. 
Muhammad Shfth started from the vicinity of his capital, at tho 
moment which was chosen by the astrologers, and by repeated marohea 
proceeded to the country of Tilang. He besieged the fort of 
sKand&r, when the thdrioddr of the place after much distress and 
lamentation sought the SultS^n’s protection, and ^ surrendered the 
fort. The Sultan started from there to view the sea and proceeded 
to the ^ ports of Narsingh Ray ; and after amusing himself with a 
sight of the sea, he took tribute from Narsingh Ray and started for 
the capital. He ordered the erection in those parts of a high and 
strong fort, in the course of one month, for the thdnaddra. At the 
time of his return, in the year 879 A.H., the vazlrs told him, that 
there was a city on the border of Tilang, which was celebrated as 
KanjI, and which was full of gold and gems, and was one of the 


1 The name of the fort appears to be Bakfr in the MSS. In the 

lith. ed., it is GTr. In the text-edition the name of the fort is not mentioned. 

* The name is Kandffr in one MS., dif Kand in the other, 

Kandah in the lith. ed., and in the text -edition. 

^ There are some variations in the readings. I have adopted the reading 
which appeared to me to be the best. 

* Firishtah does not refer indefinitely to the ports of Narsingh RSy ; but 
mentions one of them, Machhlfpatan, which he says belonged to the kingdom 
of Narsingh RSy and which he says Muhammad Shfth conquered. As for 
Narsingh Rfty, or Nara Simha, as he, taking the Sanskrit form of the name 
calls him, Mr. Sewell (p. 102) says that he “ Owing to his numerous army and 
the extent of his dominions was the greatest and most powerful of all the rulers 
of Talingana and Vijayanagar and “Had established himself in the midst of 
the country of Kanara and Talingana, and taken possession of most of the dis* . 
tricts of the coasts and interior of Vijayanagar **. Mr. Seweirs account appears 
to have been taken from the Burh8n-i-Ma*fttl|ir. 

^ This city is known in Sanskrit books as KSnchl or KAnchIpuram, and 
i« now known as Conjeevaram. Firishtah*s account of the way in which the 
existence of Kffnjf came to the notice of the SultAn was that, when he arrived 
«t KondpfirpaUl, some people of that place reported to him, that theire was a 
temple, at a distance of ten da 3 rs* journey from there, which was called Kftnjl, 
and the doors and walls and roofs of which were adorned with gold and jewelled 
ornaments, and decorated with rubies and other fine gems, and not one of the 
^usalmAn kings had up to that time aet eyes on it, and had not even heard 
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great places of worship of the Hindus ; and it was ten days* journey 
from ^Nilw&ra. Muhammad Lashkar! selected one thousand men 
and started for Kanjl by forced marches. When he arrived there, 
there were only forty horsemen in attendance on him. The soldiers 
galloped into the city, and plundered and ravaged it. The Sult&n 
stayed there for ten days ; and then returned to the capital. 

In the year 886 a.h., ^some interested persons, in Golkonda, 
said that the coming of the E&y of Orissa into the Sult^'n’s dominion 


its name. Sul^ftn Muhammad detached six thoustmd horsemen adorned with 
daggers, and started on a rapid march to the place; and ordered ShfthzSda 
Mahmfld ^Sn to remain there ; and it appears from the concurrent testimony 
of all the historians, that the Sult&n rode so fast that not more than forty hor8e> 
men could remain with him. 

I The name is Nilw&ra, in both MSS. and TikwRra, in 

the lith. ed. As will be seen from the preceding note, K&njI was, according 
to Pirishtah, ten days* journey from KondpCrpalll, which Col. Briggs calls 
Condapilly. Firishtah’s account of what happened at Kanjl is somewhat 
different. According to. him there was some hand to hand encounters between 
the Sul^Sn and the members of his guard, and some Hindus of gigantic stature, 
who were the guardians of the temple. These went on till the Hindus were 
compelled to retire into the temple ; and when the rest of the SuH&n’s escort 
arrived, the Su4&n entered the temple, and looted it, and slew the men who 
were inside it. Mr. Sewell quoting from Firishtah says (p. 101) that “the 
Sul^ln went to Kondapalle (which he says in a note, Scott, I, p. 106, calls 
Qhondpore and Briggs, II, p. 600, Condapilly) ; and there was told that at a 
distance of ten days’ journey was the temple of Kunchy, the walls and roof of 
which was plated with gold and ornamented with precious stones In a note he 
says, “ this evidently means KSnchi or Conjeeveram, but the story is exceedingly 
improbable. The distance was 260 miles, and the way lay through the heart 
of a hostile country Further on quoting the Burhlln-i-Ma’&y^ir, he says 
(p. 102) that “when Sultftn Muhammad was at MftlUr which belonged to 
Narasimha, who was the greatest and most powerful of the rulers of Talingana 
and Vijayanagar, he was informed that at a distance of fifty farsakhaa from 
his camp was a city called Gangi, containing temples, etc., to which he promptly 
marched, arriving before the place bn the 13th March, a.d. 1481 (11th 
Mubarram, a.b. 886). Ho sacked the city and returned 

• According to Firishtah, Malik-ut>tujj8r ^wijah Jahin introduced various 
reforms, as regards the subdivision of the country, and the government of the 
forts, wd the payment of .|he troops. They were all excellent, but they caused 
madK 2^i9|^onteint. The minister knew it, but he disregarded it, having great 
ki himself and his friends. The chief among the latter was Yusuf 
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was at the summons and incitement of Malik-ut-tuj jar lUiw&jah Jah&n. 
In support of their statement, they produced a letter, which bore 
the seal of the Kbwajah, (and which they said) he had written to the 
Ray of Orissa. As a matter of fact, they had given a piece of gold 
to the seal-bearer of the IgQiwajah Jahan, and had got his seal impressed 
on a piece of white (blank) paper. They wrote the matter on that 
])aper, and brought it under the eye (of the Sultan). When some- 
one went to summon the ^wajah ; although his slaves told him, that 
as on account of his wealth, there were ten thousand horses in his stable, 
and .there were ten thousand Turk! slaves in attendance on him, 
it was right and proper that he should go away to Gujrftt ; the 
Khw ajah said “ I have committed no offence, why should I run away ? 
I have every hope that the right should be separated from the wrong, 
and the truth from falsehood As the hand of death brought the 
simple-minded Khwajah, by the nape of the neck to attend on 
Muhammad Lashkari, that letter w'as showm to him ; and without 
any enquiry being made in the matter, he was put to death on the 

• Arljl ^5n, his adopted son , and he knew that while the latter was with him 
his enemies would not be able to do anything against him. Then Yusuf ‘Adil 
Khan was sent against Narsingh Kfty ; and the minister’s enemies entered 
HI to a conspiracy to effect his destruction. The details of the conspiracy are 
die same as in the text; but the names of the conspirators and some other 
particulars are mentioned. The chief conspirators were ^arlf^ul-mulk DakinI 
anil Miftfth Habshl and Malik Hasan Ni?&m-ul-mulk Bahrl. The two former 
»Hid other Hind! slaves became intimate with a Habsh! slave of the nunister» 
^^ho was his seal-bearer, and bribed him with money and gems and delicate 
articles of food and different kinds of Arab horses, etc. ; and one day in a con- 
' iMal assembly, when the slave was inebriated, ^artf-ul-mulk and Miftftb Habshi 
proiluced a piece of paper which weuj twisted up, and said it was an account of 

• 'H* of their friends, to which most of the ministers or heads of departments 

alftxe<l their seals, and they asked him to affix the I^wftjah’s seal to it also. 

5 lie slave very foolishly affixed his master’s seal without unfolding and looking 
the paper. A letter purporting to be written by the minister to the R#y 
<^)nssa was forged on this paper, and it was produced before the Sul^Sn, and 
^ about making any enquiry in the matter sent for the minister. What 
' • latter said and did on receiving the summons, what his adherents suggested, 

‘ >1 what happened after he had come to the Sultan’s presence are narrated 
' "'^"’^^what greater detail and with more pioturesqiMess by Firishtah, but 
' ' '• IS no real difference in the substance. The date of the execution is give n 
$afar, 886, by Firishtah. 
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3rd of §afar of that year. He lived nobly and died a martyr ; may 
the mercy of God be on him ! Khwajah Jahan IQiw&jah Mahmud 
Gil&nl was among the most learned men of the age, and was dis- 
tinguished for great perfection in literary work. He wrote an elegant 
book on letter- writing, and included in it the letters which he had 
written to the great and noble men ; and named it the ^ Riyd^-uU 
inshd. He also sent presents and gifts to the men of his age in 
Kiiur&s5n and ‘Iraq and ‘Arab and ‘Ajam ; more specially he sent 
letters to His Holiness Maulftna ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Jami, may his 
tomb be sanctified ; and gave expression to his veneration and respect 
for him. His Holiness the saint also believing in his sincerity and 
faith in himself sent him epistles which are extant in his correspon- 
dence. Among the qafidas in his collected poems, there is a qa§ida, 
which he specially composed in the name of the KJiwajah. The 
opening couplet of it is : 

* Couplet : 

Welcome ! oh messenger of the land of the heart, welcome ! 

Welcome, for I have devoted my life and heart to thee 
welcome ! 

He has also said in it : 

Couplet : 

To the world he is Kliwajah, to faqr (poverty with content- 
ment) he is the preface 

There is the secret of faqr, but under the veils of wealth ; 
and in a gi^azl (ode) he has said : 

Jaml ! thy heart-stirring verse is an article fine ; 


1 Firishtah calls the book, the Raudat-ul-insha. 

* These ami the following lines are all quoted by Firishtah also ; but 
the second line of the first couplet Jy is substituted for 
means a present placed before a guest when he first comes, and may be corre<'t. 
At the end of the first line of the second couplet the words are addeii ; 

and in the beginning of the second line od, sign or mark, is substituti 1 
for In the lines from the which is called a qifcth by Firishtalw 

the second line is ^ > and in the fourth li’'® 

is substituted for 
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Of that article, the charm is from the sweetness of the 
spirit ; 

Send it with the caravan to India, that it may receive 
The honour of the seal of acceptance of Malik-ut-tujjar. 

ijn short the execution of that victim the Khw&jah was not 
auspicious for Muhammad Lashkarl. After a few days he became 
]11 : and although his physician, Sharf-i-Jahan, attended on and 
treated him, it was of no avail ; and on the first day of Rabr-ul- 
a\\ wal he passed away. The period of his reign was nineteen years 
four months and fifteen days. 

An account of the reign of ShIhab-ud-dIn MahmCd Shah, 

SON OF Muhammad Shah LashkabT. 

Sultan Shihab-ud-din Mahmud Shah, who was the rightful 
^on of Sultan Muhammad Lashkarl, ascended and sat on the throne 

' Firinhtah’s account of the reign after the execution of the Malik*ut' 
T'lijar iH not so short as that of NizSni-ud>dm. There is not much of interest 
111 'Nhat he says; but he mentions the fact that there were many remains of 
tli»* ureut minister in AhmaddbSd Bldar, specially a college built by him. A 
li' tc by Col. Briggs says, that a great portion of this building was demolished 

• n an explosion of gun-powder, which was 8tore<l in it, after AurangzTb had 

♦ aptiired Bldar, but what remained still attested to its grandeur. Firishtah 

Jin account of the life of the minister as given by Mulla ‘Abd-ul-karfm 
llarnadani. Col. Briggs changes Hamculini to Sindy. Firishtah also gives an 
of the attempts made by Muhammad Shfih to get hold of the wealth 
hIim h the minister was supposed to have left behind, but it was found that he 
leit none, having spent all his revenue in charity, etc. When he became 
< ' of innocence of the minister, Muhammad 8h|lh ordered that his 

" Mins should be conveyed to Bldar for interment. Firishtah goes on to 
that after this, the nobles all separated from Muhammad Shfih ; and the 
. knowing that an attempt to enforce his authority would end in civil 

nfrained from doing so. He halted for three months at FlrOzftbld, 

* I avouring to beguile the time in pleasure. . He proclaimed his son Shfthzftdah 

^ ruud to be his successor. After that he grew weak, and his illness was 
" Msed by frequent indulgence in intoxicating h'quors. He died, according 
^ >*»shtah, on the Ist $afar, 887 a.h., 24th March, 1482, t.s., about eleven 
^ after the date mentioned by Nif ftm-ud-dln ; and the period of his reign 

Twenty years. Mr. Sewell gives 11th Mubarram, 886 a.h., 21st March, 

' " • The Hijrf date is more than a year anterior to that given by Firiabtah 
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of sovereignty and rule, after the death of his father. They say that 
in the keenness of his intellect, and the nobility pf his spirit, and in 
other perfection, he was distinguished among the Bahmanl Sultftns. 
When his government attained to stability, the duties of the post 
of vaztr were allotted to ^ Malik Qiyam-ul-mulk Turk, and Malik 


and about twenty days anterior to that mentioned by NizSm-ud-din ; while 
the English date differs from that given by Col. Briggs, by only three days. 

1 He is called tXU by Firishtah. The latter describes the corona- 

tion ceremony in some detail. It is rather difficult to unravel the plots and 
intrigues which took place immediately afterwards. According to Niz5m- 
iid-din, Ni^Sm-ul-mulk was the villain of the piece, and Qiwam-ul-mulk a simple- 
minded man, who was easily duped by him. Firishtah’s account is not so 
simple. It appears that there was considerable by-play between Yusuf ‘Adil 
j^fin on the one hand and Nif Sm-ul-mulk on the other. Then it was settled 
that Nizftm*ul*mulk would become the VakH-ue-aalfanatf and his other appoint- 
ments should be made over to other nobles ; and for a^ time there was peace 
and amity. But after two or three months N4Sm-ul-mulk and Qiwfim-ul-mulk 
broke the engagement which they had entered into, and intended to remove 
Yusuf ‘Adil I^&n from BliSpffr, and place ‘Adil I^&n DakinI, who was the 
deputy governor of Warangal there. They then summoned ‘Adil IQiftn Dakini 
and Fath-ul-lah ‘Imffd-ul-mulk to the capital on the pretext of their coming 
to congratulate the Sul^n ; and they came with their troops, and encamped 
outside the city. Two or three weeks after this, Ni|;5m-ul-mulk told the simple- 
minded Qiw5m-ul-mulk that he would that day send for the Dakini troops, 
and he would remove ) Yusuf ‘Adil ]^fin ; and they would 

then be freed from all apprehension from him ; and they would send away all 
his partisans to their respective th^ncut. He also represented to QiwAm-ul- 
mulk that the Dakini amirs were afraid to come out of their houses ) 

( j«>j the meaning of which is not clear. It may mean what I have 

said in the text, or it may mean that they could not come to the palace), for 
fear of the TurkI amirs. If he considered it desirable, an order should be issued^ 
that the Turkl arntf« should not come out of their houses that day. QiwSm- 
ul-mulk accepted this suggestion. The next day the young Sul^n was placed 
on a bastion of the citadel ; and a message was sent to Yusuf ‘Adil @ftn and 
Fatb'ul-lah ‘Im&d-ul-mulk Dakin! that they should parade theCf troops in 
front of him ; and should then receive permission to go away to their fiefs. 
Farbftd-ul-mulk, kotwdlf getting information of this, intimated to Qiw&m-ul- 
mulk that Ni^Sm-ul-mulk had traitorous designs against him wid all the Turkl 
amirs ; and was merely making the destruction of Yusuf ‘Adil l^Sn a pret^t ; 
and it would be foolish for them to sit inert and negligent in their houses* 
Qiwfim-ol-mulk had enmity towards ‘Adil l^An, and had perfect faith in the 
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Ni?i&m-iil-mulhr ;'^but aa the Turk! amirs were many in number, their 
party was the stronger of the two. Owing to this, the fiery furnace 
of the eavy of Ni^&m-ul-mulk and all the Indian nobles was inflamed. 
At last by the exertions of the great and the noble, they entered into 
agreements with on^another, and confirmed them with strong oaths. 
But the perfidious Nizamiul-mulk, taking the thread of flattery in 
his hand, and having made the simple-minded QiySm-ul-mulk care- 
less and negligent, stated one day, that 'Adil and Dary& jgLb&n 

and Mallu KbAn and certain others wanted that they should, after 
receiving permission, go back to their respective thdnas or posts. 
They were, however, owing to a fear which they had in their hearts, 
in respect of the Turk! amirs, unable to come out of their houses. 
It would be advisable that on the day they should receive permission 
to leave, the Turk! amirs should remain in their houses. Malik 
QiySm-ul-mulk agreed to this proposal; and on the following day 
« 

friendship of NifSm-ul-mulk ; and as his destruction was at hand, did not 
attend to the kotwM'a warning. *Adil ]^iRn DakinI and Fatb-uldah *ImSd- 
ul-mulk then came into the city with their respective troops from Tilang and 
KSwfl ; and were honoured by being allowed to salute the Sul^Sn. The latter, 
who was a puppet in the hands of N4flm-ul-mulk’8 party, sent for the chiefs 
of the two troops to the top of the bastion and told them that the TurkI slaves 
were committing excesses, and should be punished. Fath-ul-lah *Imftd-ul- 
mulk, who w€w on terms of sincere attachment to Yusuf *Adil l^An guarded 
him in the meUe ; and ‘Adil KhSn DakinI and his troops were ordered to mcts* 
aacre the Turks. Qiwim-ul-mulk was first murdered and FarhSd-ul-mulk 
the kotwal was put into prison ; and other Turks were killed. Yusuf *Adil 
^fin and his followers fought their way to the city gate, and brought in Dary& 
^&n, who had twenty-two thousand troops according to one statement, and 
ten thousand according to another ; and there were skimushes in the city for 
twenty days between the two parties ; till the learned and wise men intervened, 

* and proposals were made for peace. Yusuf *Adil l^Hn with his adherents 
went away to Bijftpur. 

It will be seen from the above, the Qiwim-ul-mulk or Qiyftm-ul-mulk was 
not so ^ Niffim-ud-dm makes him out to be. Firishtah also 

calls him simple-minded ( ) in one place ; but it appears that he had 
treacherous designs against Yusuf Adil OTftn. Firishtah goes on to say, 
that after pei»ce had been established, the whole power rested with Ni^ftm-ul- 
mulk for a period of four years, during which time, he and *ImAd-ul-mulk acted 
in concert with the queen-mother. Firishtah also gives the names of the nobles 
on whom jd^rirs and offices were conferred. 
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DaryS. Kb&n and 'Adil E^an and all the Kh§.ns, hai^g made all pre- 
parations, entered the fort with their troops. Farh&d-ul^mulk Turk, 
the kotwdli sent information to Malik Qiyam-ul-mu&, that the amirs 
had come with treacherous designs ; but as the latter was doomed 
to die, he did not listen to it. The traitorous "amirs first Seized 
Farhad- ul-mulk the kotvodl, and then put Qiyam-ul-mulk to death. 
After that they shut up the Turk! amirs in their houses ; and brought 
them out one by one, and murdered them. After Qiyam-ul-mulk 
Turk had been killed Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik 'Imad-ul-mulk took 
up the duties of the post of the vazlr, and attended to all affairs 
in concert with Malka-i-Jahan, the mother of Sultan Mahmud. The 
<Iutie8 of the kotwdl of the capital were entrusted to Malik Barid, 
who was a Turki slave of Sultan Mahmud. 

^When some time had passed in this way, one day Dilawar 
lihan Habshi submitted privately to Mahmud Shah that Maliks 
Nizam-ul-mulk and ‘Imad-ul-mulk still considered the Sultan to be 
too young ; and settled all matters themselves. He then obtained 
the permission of the Sultan to assassinate both the ministers ; and 
waited for an opportunity. It so happened that the two vazlra 
went one night to wait on the Malka-i-Jahan for the arrangement of 
certain matters connected with the government. When they were 
coming out, Dilawar Khan with another man attacked them with 
swords at the gate of the palace. Nizam-ul-mulk was wounded; 
but as both had great skill in swordsmanship they came out of the 


1 The account of the attempt of DiKiwar ^5n on the lives of Nizgin-iil- 
niulk and ‘Imfid-ul-mulk as given by Firishtah is very similar to that in the 
t.^\t. Kut Firishtah says that Dilftwar Khfin was envious of the ministers’ 
power. Finshtah does not say where Nizfim.ul-mulk and ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
wHut He only says that they went out of the city ; and they informed Malik- 
Hand, that the SultSn had designs against his life ; and Malik Barid shut up the 
gates of the citadel, so that no one could get any access to the Sultftn. The - 
latter m great distress rei)ented of the orders he had passed ; and sent men to 
apologize to the ministers, and to ask them to return. They refused to do 
so, unless the Sult&n ordered the execution of DilSwar lOiRn. The latter on 

,l!T vJ. r’ V*'" KhSndesh). After 

that Nl,»m.ul.mulk and hie son Malik Aljmad came backlo the city, but 

tat^.id.l^ <ImS,i.,.l.miilk went away to Bertr. These events have not been 
mentioned by Nifam-ud-dfn. 
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melie with the fiftreogth of their arms. They sent for Malik Barld 
the same night (and informed him) ; that Dilawar Khan wanted 
also to murder him. Early the next morning, both the vazlrs came 
out (of their houses), and bade adieu to each other ; and Malik 
NizaiU'-ul-mulk sfarte4 for Junir and 'Imad-ubmulk for KSwil, 
which were their fiefs and remained there. On hearing this news 
Ihe amlr^ became dispersed ; and great irregularity and weakness 
crept into the Sultan’s affairs ; and. gradually Malik Barid kept 
him as if in imprisonment. His, i.e., the Sultan’s, power was weakened 
and, the men of the city made an attack on him. On the 'night 

I The meaning of the text is not quite clear. The rebels are said to have 
made the elephant -keepers, etc., join them ; and yet the elephant -keepers are 
said to have made themselves the shields or defenders of him ( ), which 

being in the singular would refer to the Sul^Sn and not to the rebels. Besides, 
It is said that from amongst them ( ), *AzTz ^Sn and four others 

resolved to devote their lives to save him. Firishtah’s account is that from 
the year 890, the flames of envy and jealousy of the Mughals and Turks were 
burning in the hearts of the Abyssinians and the Dakinis. They tried to induce 
the Sultan to cast them out of his favour, but it was of no avail. Then Dil- 
pasand ^5n (Col. Briggs calls him Pussund Khan) conspired with all the Dakinis 
and Habshls, that they would assassinate Mahmud ShSh, and would place 
another prince of the BahmanT dynasty on the throne. With this object they 
got all the residents of the fort, namely, the elephant-keepers, the chamberlains 
or ushers, the guards, the men-in-charge of the furniture and the gate-keepers 
to join them. Then at nightfall on the 2l8t Dhlqa‘dah, 892 a.h., the same date 
as that given by Nizam-ud-di'n, about a thousand of them, fully armed, some 
on horseback, and some on foot, entered the cita<iel of the fort, where the 
Sult&n had his abode ; and shut the gates of the fort from inside, for fear of 
the Turks and Mughals coming to help the SiiH&n. Then before the Sult-Sn 
could guard himself, some of them came to the place, whore ho was reposing ; 
• bat ‘Aziz KhSn and four other Turks, and Hasan ‘All lOiSn Sabzwftri and Saiyid 
*MIrzS'I«MashhadI threw themselves between the Sul^Sn and the rebels ; and offered 
their lives in his defence. The Sultan then got away on the terrace of the 
t^hahbury ; and the flght continued in somewhat like the manner of Ni?Sm-ud- 
din’s narrative, till the rebels were driven out. Firishtah in some places uses 
the -iame phraseology as Nizftm-ud-din ; but his narrative is more consistent 
and logical. 

Col. Briggses translation is defective. He gives the year as 896 a.h., calls 
Dilpasand ^iSn, Pussund Khan and does not say that the men inside the fort 
were in conspiracy with the rebels outside, except that he mentions incidentally 
that the rebels were admitted by the porters who were privy to the plot. 

8 
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of the 21st m^a'iah in the year 892 a.h., a body of the ungrateful 
wretches, having united aU the people in the fort, including the 
elephant-keepers and the i chamberlains or ushers, and the guards 
or sentries and the men in charge of the furniture (‘parda-dardn) 
with themselves, treacherously attacked their own sovereign prince. 
They did not know that : 

Couplet : 

Those whom God’s protection doth guard, 

No danger comes from the revolution of the skies ! 

At that time Mahmud Shah he-d spread the bed of pleasure 
when a great tumult arose in the fort. All the men taking up their 
arms hastened towards the palace. The elephant-keepers started 
after equipping their mounts, and they made the men in charge 
of the furniture their confederates. ‘Aziz Klian Turk and Hasan 
‘All Khan and Saiyid Mirza-i-Mashhadi who had the title of Mallu 
Khan came into the field of confiict, and made themselves his 
shields. From amongst them, a brave young man of the name of 
‘Aziz Kb an, who was distinguished for his great bravery and courage, 
offered to sacrifice his dear life, with four other Turks for the Sultan’s 
safety. The latter taking advantage of this opportunity took shelter 
on the roof of the Shdhburj (bastion). The seraglio and the Shdhburj 
and the whole of the fort fell into the hands of the rebels, who 
fastened all the doors, so that the loyal and faithful adherents could 
not enter the fort. Some of the soldiers, however, climbed to the top 
of the Shdhburj from the surrounding moat by me^s of ropes ; and 
drove away the rebels from its ^ neighbourhood, wounding them 
with their life-destroying arrows. ^ Some men set fire to things, and 

1 The word ia in one MS., and in the lith. ed. and in tha. 

other MS. The word in the corresponding passage of Firishtah is 
chamberlains or ushers. The next word in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. . 
is » but in Firishtah it is I have adopted and 

* The word is in the MSS., though in one of them there is what 

looks like a dot near the top of the ^ so that the word looks like ; 

In the lith. ed. the word is or a house, and neighbourhood. 

1 think the reading in the lith. ed. is correct. 

• This is explained by Firishtah, who says that the sweepers and farrdshes 
(men in charge of carpets, etc.) and other menial servants (Col. Briggs groups 
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the elephants fled in panic out of the fort. When the tumult and the 
disturbance ceased in the fort (he, t.e., I suppose, the Sultan), gave 
order that ^ Jahangir Khan, who was Malik Nizftm-ul-mulk, should 
guard the gate ; and Klian Jahan, leaving the fort, should guard the 
city and the bazar, with his own men. When half the night was 
over, and the moon rose, troops came from all sides, and gathered 
together in the courtyard of the Shdhburj. He then ordered that 
the Arabian horses, which were bred^ in the royal stables, should 
be distributed among the men, and they, moimted on them, should 
completely destroy those men of evil destiny. When the auspicious 
morning dawned, some of the latter threw themselves into the moat,, 
and broke their necks ; and some became food for the sword. Some 
concealed themselves in the rat-holes ? ( ), but after 

two or three days they were dragged out and got the meed of their 
deeds. 

2 It is written^ in history that one day a messenger came from 
‘Adil Khan, and submitted a representation from him to the effect 
that the amirs of that ^uba had, at the instigation of Dastur-ul-mulk, 
raised the standard of disturbance and rebellion ; and that that 
slave (t.e., he himself) relying on the grandeur of the good fortune 
of His Majesty, had with the help of Fakbr-ul-mulk dispersed them. 


them dll as the servants of the palace) who had first joined the enemy, and had 
got them into the fort, at this time showed their loyalty and devotion and set 
lire to some fodder. Col. Briggs says they set fire to the straw roofs under 
which numbers weitr concealed. 

^ This man is called Su43n Jahftngfr Kh«n Turk who had the title of 
Malik-ul-maut, in the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; and it is said there that he was 
ordered to guard the gate of the fort. Col, Briggs calls him Sooltan Jehangeer 
l^an Toork. He says nothing about his having any title ; and says, “ now 
took charge of the palace gates (vol. II, page 534). 

* I cannot find any reference to this in Firishtah ; but probably what is 
narrated below refers to the same events, but the account is brief, and the 
names do not agree. I am quoting from Col. Briggs, (vol, II, page 529), 
“ In the year 891, Adil Khan Deccany, governor of Wurungole died, when 
l^owam-ool-Moolk, junior, came by forced marches from Rajmundry to tiiat 
city, and established himself in Tulingana. Nizam-ool-Moolk, accompanied 
by the King marched towards Wurungole ; on which Kowam-ool-Moolk, falling 
back on Rajmundry, wrote secretly to the King, warning him against the 
minister.** 
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It was however, now, reported again that they had collected together ; 
and *AzIz*ul-mulk had joined them. 

Couplet : 

They have nothing in their heads except rebellious thoughts, 

There is no remedy, except marching against them for war. 

Immediately on receiving this intelligence, the Sultan ordered 
the amirs who were on his side that they should march in concert 
for the punishment of that body of evil destiny ; and he himself with 
one thousand Turk! slaves (guards) marched on the wings of speed. 
At each stage of the journey, the amirs came and joined them. When 
they arrived in the vicinity of Rajmundri, he on the next day made 
over the arrangement of the right and left wing to Malik Fakbr-ul- 
mulk ; and marched to the field of battle ; and the evil starred rebels 
also advanced to meet them ; and arrayed their ranks. • ' Adil Khan, 
who was the commander of the right wing, fought bravely, and 
defeated the rebels. Dastur-ul-mulk who was the head and leader 
of the rebels was seized ; and the warriors pursued the enemy and 
ea^t most of those wretches on the dust of destruction. Some of the 
men, however, carried half a life away with great difficulty. When 
Mahmud Shah came back to the camp, from the battle-field, with 
victory and triumph, he at the request of ‘Adil Khan pardoned the 
guilt and offence of Dastur-ul-mulk, who had absurd thoughts 
in his head ; and giving him back all his property, which had been 
escheated to the government, confirmed him in the rank, which he 
had formerly held. Then he arranged all the affairs of state with 
the advice and concurrence of the amlrSy and returned to Gulbarga. 

After some days news came that a body of the men, who had fled, 
had shut themselves up in the fort of Sunkar. Mahmud Shah, in 
concert with the loyal amlrs^ proceeded by successive marches, and 
besieged the fort ; and enterprising warriors at the first onset captured 
the lower fort (Jj* The garrison then betook themselves 

to the upper citadel ; and when they saw that they had not the 
strength to make further resistance they prayed for safety and 
surrendered the fort. Mahmud ShS,h left one of his trusted men in 
the fort, and returned to the city of Bldar. According to the custom 
of former Sult&ns, he made the different ranks of the great and noble 
men fortunate by the granting of rewards. 
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In the year 896 a.h., ^ Bahadur Gilani, who was one of the 
servants of Kbwajah Mai^mud Khwajah Jahan, and was also in charge 
of the ihdnay had raised the dust of rebellion, and had taken forcible 
possession of certain parganas^ and also of the port of Dabul. He 
had equipped some ships, and had stretched hands of oppression and 
tyranny over the ports of Gujrat, so that the passage over the sea 
was closed. It so happened also that some ships belonging to SultSn 
Mahmud Gujrati had fallen into his hands : and he had plundered 
everything that was contained in them ; and had cast Sultan 
Malimud’s men into prison. Another version of the incident is 
that as merchants and the servants of merchants com- 

plained of Bahadur Gilanl’s acts, Sultan Mahmud sent Kamal F£han 
and Safdar Klian with some troops, some of whom were to go by 
water and some to march by land (with order), that they should 
cast the boat of his (i.e., Bahadur’s) life’in the whirlpool of destruction. 
As Kamal Khan and Safdar Khan went on horses that travelled on 
the wind (i.e,, ships), the bridle of (their) powder fell into the wind 
(i.e., I suppose they w'ere caught in a storm) : and contrary winds 
carried their ships to a great distance from one another. Bahadur 
sent a man to express his allegiance. When Kamal Klmn and Safdar 
Klian came and joined him with a small body of men, he at once 
meditated treachery tow ards them ; and there w^as a great battle. 
So much blood and water got mixed together that the water took 
the colour of a bright ruby. In the end Kamal Khan and Safdar 
Klian received wounds and fell into Bahadur’s hands : and he sent 
them to Dabul. 

When this new's reached Sultan Mahmud, he appointed QiwSm- 
ul-mulk with fifty thousand horsemen to attack BahfXdur. When 


' Firishtah gives the following account of the antecedents of Bah&dur 
GilSnl ; he was a servant of Malik-ut-tujjUr Khw&jah MahmGd GflSni, After 
the latter’s martyrdom, he became a servant of Najm-iid-dm (nittni ; and when 
the latter was in charge of the port of Ooa, he became the kotwdl of that town, 
and became known for his bravery and courage. When Najm-ud-dln died, the 
thought of hostility ( ), or more correctly rebellion, entered his mind; 

and in the year 889, he took possession of (ioa and the entire fief of Kish war 
^an ; and in a short time he seized Dabul and Chaiil and Kalhar and Pan&la 
and KolSpQr and Sarv'Sla and Nllgawifn and Mirich. 
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Qiwam-ul-mulk arrived at Mahim, he made enquiries about the 
different roads. It was at last found out that it would be difficult 
to reach their destination unless they marched over a part of the 
^ Deccan. 8o after attacking certain villages, he came alone to the 
court, marching with great rapidity, so that he might represent the 
true state of things, and obtain permission to trespass into the Dakini 
kingdom. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah Gujrati, owing to his innate kindness, 
sent a letter to Mahmud Shah (Bahmani), to the purport that it 
was a life-time, since the chain of friendship and attachment between 
the two parties had been strengthened ; and this noble alliance 
between them had come to them in the form of an inheritance and 
from this side («.e., from himself) there had been no default in the 
discharge of the rights of friendship. “ When,’’ he went on to say. 
“ Sultan Mahmud Khilji had seized the Deccan from the late Sultan 
Nizam Shah, if I had not helped the latter with my army he would 
have lost his kingdom. At this time, it has come to my knowledge 
that Bahadur Gilani, the governor of the port of Dabul, had plundered 
twenty vessels belonging to my government and to merchants which 
were filled witli valuables and pearls and various rich stuffs, and had 
sent two hundred ships to Mahim, and had invaded and ravaged 
that country, and had burnt down mosques and other places of 
w’orsliip. As 1 had and have regard for our old friendship, it appears, 
under tlie orders of the judge of wisdom, that I should bring the 
circumstances to your knowledge. If the light of sovereignty (i.e., 


^ The TiuMiiuiig IS not at all clear. If Qiwam-ul-miilk was sent by Suit fin 
Mahmud Bahmani, as the context would indicate, there wovdd be no objection 
to his marching over a part of the Deccan, which was in the Bahmani kingdom. 
In Finshtah’s accoimt, it appears that Sultan Mahmud (iujratl wrote to SultSn 
Mahmiid Bahmani ctanplaining of the depredations committed by Bahadur 
(.iflani, and pointed out, that the army of Dujrfit coidd not march to attack him 
by the land route, unless a part of the Dakini kingdom was laid waste and 
trodden under toot (and ruined) by his soldiers. It would appear that Nizam 
ud-din has mixiHl up things a little. In fact, it appears from Firishtah that 
Kamal l|^^n and Safdar Wian came with a brave army by sea, under the order.'' 
of tbe Sultan of Dujrat ; and that Bahadur had fought with them and seized 
them and kept them in imprisonment. This is. however, not mentioned in 
<’ol. Briggs’s translation. 
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you yourself) should not advance to crush him, I would give him 
such punishment, that it would be a warning to him/’ Mahmud 
Shah gave assurances to the ambassador, and summoned the amirs who 
were in agreement w ith him, and told them that “ The return of the 
rights of benefits is incumbent on all, and more specially on Sultans. 
Besides, Sultan Mahmud Gujrati is a sovereign possessing much 
power ; and it is conceivable that injury may be caused by him to 
this country : and as discourteous and wrongful acts have been com- 
mitted by Bahadur Gilanl, it is right and proper that the amirs 
should collect their armies, and turn their attention to his discomfi- 
ture and destruction.” Then according to the advice of the amirs 
a faniuhi was sent to Bahadur : and he was informed of the purport 
of Sultan Mahmud’s letter. He was also directed to send to the 
court all that he had taken from the ships and to send the ships 
also by w^ay of the sea ; and also to send Kamill Khan and Safdar 
KJ)an and every one connected with them to his presence. He was 
also informed of the purport of these couplets : 

(Couplets : 

Why dost not thou to thy own good attend ? 

Make not the face of thy fortune black. 

Place not thy foot outside the measure right, 

For thou wilt headlong fall into the well of danger dire. 

When Bahadur heard that a .servant of Mahmud Shah was 
bringing the farmdn, he wrote to his guards of the road, that they 
should not let him pass beyond the fort of Mirich. He loosened 
his audacious tongue to give exprc^ssion to boasting and bragging, 
and wrote an improper reply, and forwarded it. When (the nows 
of) the temerity and audacity of Bahadur, and of his preposterous 
r(‘ply reached Mahmud Shah, Mie, with the advice and concurrence 

' Finshtah'.s account of the expedition agrees mainly wjth that m the 
text ; but he says in addition that Yusuf *AdiI sent five thousand horse- 

men under his .SV/r Xaubat {Sar or rather Mf-tr Nobul^ according to Hriggs, 
j» 027, means Commander of the bodyguard) Kam&l I^5n DakinI ; and Malik 
Ahmad Niyarn-ul-mulk Bahrl, the same number under Mubariz Khftn (Col. Briggs 
eallg him Moetibar Khan) ; son of I^wAjah Jahfin Turk, and Fath-ul-lah 
linad-ul-mulk also sent a small body of horsemen under one of his trusted 
^^ervants, to reinforce him, Bahfidur (iilSni had had fights with the first tw'o, and 
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of the amirs, advanced against him by successive marches ; and after 
traversing many stages arrived in front of the ' fort, which Bahadur 
had been engaged for a long time in strengthening ; and in which 
he had collected an immense number of cavalry and infantry. The 
garrison on seeing the number and grandeur of the Sultan's army, 
turned their ill-starred faces towards flight. The Sultan remained 
there for three days, in order to arrange the affairs of the 
place ; and then advanced towards ^ B5rkal, where Bahadur had 
fortified himself. Before, however, the (royal) troops arrived there. 
Bahadur abandoned the fort and fled. The Ray or zaminddr of the 
place came to attend on the Sultan, and enlisted himself among his 
loyal adherents. When Bahadur fled from Borkal, the commander 
of his army took up his position in the fort of Mirich. The amirs 
then decided on the capture of Mirich, and taking Mahmud Shah 
with them, they advanced against it. When they arrived there 
(they found), that the governor of the neighbourhood had come 
to the help of Bahadur’s men, and had strengthened the fort. They 
came forward to meet, and fight with, the invading army. The 
latter surrounded the fort from all sides, and attacked Bahadur’s 
men. When most of those who had sallied out of the fort with the 
desire of fighting were mixed with the dust of destruction ; and the 


they had not boon able to defeat him ; and they therefore considered it fortunate 
that the SultSii should undertake his chastisement. When they arri\eil at 
the fort of Jamkhandi (which, it appears, Hahadur had by his good policy, 
) wrested from the possession of Yusuf ‘Add lUiSn), Qutb-ul-mulk 
Onkinb win* was the tarafdar of Tilang, was ordered to attack it; but he \\as 
killed by an arrow shot from the fort. The SuUan conferred the title of Qutb- 
ul-mulk on Suhan Quli l^awa.s Hamadani with certain territories in TahngSna 
an his jaglr. This man later became the founder of the Qutb Shalu dynasty 
When Jamkhandi was taken, it was made over to the s(‘rvants of Yusuf 'Add 
I^Sn. The Sultan then marched towards Manklir (in the hth. ed. — Mangalore 
(?), but Col. Briggs has Sunkeswar) where Bahadur had taken up his residence 
Before, however, the Sultftn’s troops arrived there, Bah&dur fled from that place. 
It was taken in the course of three days, after which the Sultan marched towanU 
Mirich. The garrison came out and gave battle ; but most of them were slain, 
anci the surviv»)rs retired into the fort. 

' The name of the fort is not given in the text, but probably Jamkhandi 
is referre<i to. See the preceding note. 

* Borkal does not appear to Ije mentioned by Firishtah. 
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governor of that country, who was the head and leader of the rebels^ 
was killed ; the remainder fled, and like snakes got into holes, 
Mahmud Shah and the amirs considered it advisable that they should 
distribute the batteries (among the leaders of the army), and dig 
mines on various sides of the fort, so that the water in the fort might 
flow into the moat, and the garrison might be in great straits for 
want of water. It was also decided that opposite to each bastion, a 
bastion should be erected outside the fort. 

When the commandant of the fort saw that tlie ])ath of flight 
was. closed, he came in great humility, and prayed for quarter 
Mahmud Shah, with the consent of the amirs, gave him promise of 
])rotection : and notified to the soldiers of Bahadur, that to such of 
them as might wish to enter his service, the men in charge of his 
treasury would give subsistence allowance and : and as regards 

such of them as might wish to go to Bahadur the guards of the roads 
would not prevent them taking away with them their horses and 
equipment. After his mind had been set at rest about the fort of 
Mirich, the Sultan turned his attention towards tlie forts of Kalhar 
and Dabul. When he arrived at the village or place called ^ Mfilwa 
a son was born to him on the 27th Rajah in the year 899 a.h. In 
gratitude for this great gift, he opened Jus hand for giving benefac- 
tions and largesses : and placing the crown of Ahmad Shall on tlu‘ 
Iiead of that light of his eyes, gave him the name of Ahmad Shiih. 

When Bahadur lieard of the conquest of the fort of Mirich, and 
of the advance of the Sultan towards Kalliar and Dabul, he fell into 
the chasm of amazement and the gidf of b(‘w ilderment. He knew 
that with meagre plannings, he had attempted a great feat. On 
whatever side he looked, he found the door of flight closed. Then 
.in distre.ss and humility he sent KJiwajah Na‘amat-ul-lah Tabriz! 
to w^ait on the amirs ; and to ask for pardon of his offences. Sultan 

' The name is Malwa in hoth MSS. anci in the lith. eel. In the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah the name cannot be made out : the Benteuce being 8 

where the word Mppearn to be a miatake for th<* name of the place, 
but it will be seen from note 2, p.l22, Firishtah has Piuda a« the name for a place, 
Fol. Briggs (vol. II, page 541) calls the place Walwa. Th€^ birth of the son la 
mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; but I cannot find any riderence to 
• t in Col. Briggs's History. 
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Mahmud Shah, in accordance with the prayers of the amirs, drew 
the pen of forgiveness across the offences of Bahadur Gilani, and 
pardoned all his faults. He ordered that if Bahadur would hasten 
to render homage to him, and would send two elephants, and the 
tribute, which had been fixed, to the treasury, the forts and towns, 
which have been taken out of his possession, would again be restored 
to him. llliwajah Na‘mat-ul-lah wrote to Bahadur that his prayers 
had been accepted, and he should come with all haste. When the 
Khwajah’s letter reache<l Bahadur, Hhe crow of pride again laid the 
egg of conceit and exultation in his head. He cast dowm the honour 
which he would have acquired by his (forth-coming) engagements 
and promises into the dust of wretchedness. The amirs, taking 
Mahmud Shah with them, advanced in the direction of the fort of 
^Jakir. When they arrived on the bank of the river of Kalhar, 
they distributed the batteries (among themselves), and besieged the 
fort. When the morning raised the veil of darkness from the cheek 
of the sky, the whole army at once galloped into the battle-field, 
and whoever came out of the fort to give them battle, became at 
once food for their swords. When the greatness and grandeur of 
^lahmud Shah’s army were impressed on the minds of the enemy, and 
night came on, they gave up all idea of fighting, and took to flight ; 
and owing to their evil destiny ^the town of Kalhar was sacked. 

On hearing this news, Malik 8hams-ud-din Tarmi, ihdnaddr 
of Mustafabad, came with the residents of that city to see tlu^ Sultan. 
The latter after waiting for two or three days in the town of Kalhar, 
andarranging tlie affairs of that territory, advanced towards ^ Kalapur 

* This np:iws j^<‘nornlly with Firishtah ; but he adds that HahSdur boa8tc<l 
that ho would have the Khutha (public prayers) read in his own name, that 
"ume year, in .Vhmudabad Hidar, and tlie next year in Ahrnadabad Gnjrat 
t ol. Briji^s {v<tl. 11, p T)!!) says that Bahadur “ made an attack on the King’;^ 
baggagi' , but 1 cannot lind any mention of this in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

“ 'I’hc nanu‘ is Jakir in the MSS. and Jftvgir in the lith 

ed. Firishtah does not mention the place, but says that the Sultan on hearini' 
Bahftilur’s bragging, came from PiySda to Kalhar. 

Firishtah also sa>s the town was sacked, but Col. Briggs does not mentioii 
tlvi‘ fact. 

* The town i.s called IvAlftpiir in one MS. and in the lith. eil., and KRlanu' 
in the other MS. ; but evidently both names are incorrect ; the correct name i 
KolRpiir, and is us<*d later on 
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When he arrived in the village of ^ Salala, news was brought that 
Bahadur having come out of the fort of 2 Panala had marched 
towards Kolapur ; and had with a mistaken idea got a body of men 
to join him, and was preparing for strife and bloodshed. After 
receiving this news, when (the Sultan) by successive marches arrived 
in the vicinity of Kolapur, most of Bahadur’s troops separated from 
him, and joined the service of Mahmud Shah. Bahadur then fled, 
and betook himself to a corner. Mahmud Shah, with the advice of 
the arnlrs, sent Malik ^ Fakhr-ul-mulk and ‘Ain-ul-mulk to take 
charge of the fort of Panala and its neighbourhood : and decided that 
he would spend the rainy season in Kolapur, till the bushes of the 
enmity and tree of the rebellion of Bahadur should be totally up- 
root(‘d. When Bahadur received information of this, his eye of hope 
became blind, and he fell from the zenith of ])ride down to the 
nadir of humility. He then again sent a petition by the hand of 
Khwajah Na‘mat-ul-lah Tabrizi, and prayed that an * agreement 

1 Ap])arently not nioiitioncd by Fjrishtah. 

It was accordiiij;; to Firishtah th<* strongc'st fort in that part of the 
Country ; and Bahadur had taken shelter in it, wlnni In' was fri^htoiiod on 
hoarin^ tlie lu'ws of the capture' of the forts of Mirieh an<1 Kalhar. H(' now eaine 
out. Ix'cause the* SultSn did not at once ])roe('ed to hf'siege it ; but went to 
\ lew the sea, and the port of Dabul. Firishtah says that when Mahrniid ShRh 
went to see the sea and the j)ort of Dabul, Halia<lur came rapidly to Kolapur 
with the intention of bloekinjj: the road amt ^ivin^ batth* ; but whc'n ho saw 
tile pomp and Ki’«ndeur of Mahmud Shah's army, he asam became fright ene«l 
and tied. Bahailur's belief that the Sultan was too weak tt> engage him is 
iifipan'iitly referred to by Xizain-ud-dfn by the* usf* of the w'ords . 

Firishtah calls him I , m 

the hth. ('(!., but CV)1. Briggs calls him Khwajah Jahan, governor of the frirt of 

l'ui*en<la. Firishtah also joined ^^ 7 *^ with 

Faldir-ul-mulk and ‘Ain-ul-rnulk, but (V>1. Tb’iggs does not mention either 
■ \m-ul-mulk or MaiiC Ivhan. 

* Firislitah says that the (^aulnaitia was to bear' the sacred seal ( 

' of th(‘ SultSn) and also the seals of Malik Qasirn Barld I’lirk, and other 
( hief men. It may be mentionerl that throughout the narrative of the expedi 
tion against BahRdur (JlariT, an<l in fact of the whole reign, both m the accounts 
•f XizRin-u<l-<Un and F'lrishtah, there are nuheations of Mahmud Shah being 
a puppet in the hand.s of Qasim Barld and other nobles. Thei'e are attern])ts 
iiiade to show' that he had great power and grairrleur, but it appears also that 
he coultl do nothing without the c»>nciirrence of Qflbim BarTd and his associates 
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{qavlndma) might be sent to him by the hand of the vaztrs, so that 
^he might) with assurance of safety, come and attend on His Majesty ; 
and for the remainder of his life never transgress the path of obedience. 
Mahmud Shah accepted the prayer in order to put down the flames 
of disturbance ; and sent the qaulndma. KhwSjah Na'mat-uldah 
again represented that if ^ Sharf-ul-*Ulam& §adr Jahan and Qadl 
Zain-ud-din Hasan should also go with the 8 learned men, it would be 
the cause of greater faith in the wild Bahadur. (The 

Sultan) ordered that these revered men should accompany the * vazlrs. 
When the vazlra and noble men arrived near Bahadur (they found) 
a deep river (in front of them). First of all JibwAjah Na^mat-ul-lah 
and ® fibwajah Majd-ud-din crossed the river, and described the 
graciousness of the Sultan, and the coming of the vazlra. 

Bahadur’s resolution was again changed, and his evil destiny 
did not permit that he should keep his feet of grace straight in the 
path of goodness. The two Kbwajahs came back^ and stated to the 
vazlra how the matter stood. ® Kliadam Kb^n who had the reins 
of the affairs in his grasp of authority, and Qutb-ul-mulk then 
crossed the river, and went to Bahadur ; and they did everything that 
was possible in the way of advice. Bahadur welcomed the arrival 
of the KbS-ns .with all honour and respect, but as his mind had 
become darkened, it did not at all become clear by the polishing of 


1 There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 

other has 

The Uth. ed. has appears to 

me to be the best, and I have accepted it. 

* He is called UIaJI in one MS. and in the lith. ed. ; but in the other 

MS. he is called or lUaJ! Firishtah calls him kSjLa . 

8 Both MSS. have Uic, but the lith. ed. has hjj- 

* The MSS. have y [7^ hjj 

but the lith. ed. has hjj ) hjj 

According to Firishtah he had come with lOiwfijah Na*mat*ul*lah, 
bearing Bah&dur's petitions. 

* ^This name is doubtful. It is (apparently a mistake for 

in one MS., and in the other. It is in the lith. ed., anci 

^ in Firishtah. 
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their precepts. When they returned ^Makbdum A'zam, §adr 
Jahan and Qa^I Zain-ud-din Hasan also went, and did not refrain 
from giving him advice. But as he had fallen a hundred faraaf^a 
away from the x>a*th of truth, good fortune did not come to his aid ; 
and wishing only to waste time, he said that if Mal|^mud Sh&h should 
march towards the fort of Mirioh, this slave (that is he himself) would 
come there and render him homage. 

* After the vazlra had returned, the Sult&n summoned Malik 
Fakbr-ul-mulk from the fort of Panala, and having, with the consent of 
the amlra conferred on him a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt, 
sent him to effect the destruction of Bahadur. Malik Fakhr-ul-mulk 
proceeded by successive marches ; and when he arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bahadur, he on the following day marched forward with 
his army arrayed for battle. Bahadur met him with great pride and 
self-confidence, and began to act with great gallantry. But suddenly 
an ^ arrow, discharged from the bow-string of destiny struck him 
on the side ; and Zain I£han with the blood-letting blade of his lance, 
hurled him from the saddle to the ground ; and cut off his head which 
liad been filled with so much pride, and sent it to the Sultan. This 
victory was the result of the skilful work of Malik Fakhr-ul-mulk 
and Zain iy:ian ; and it gave much pleasure and happiness to all 


1 He is called in one MS., and in the lith, ed. In 

the other MS. he is called, apparently by mistake, only He was 

called something else before; see note 2, page 124. Firishtah, however, calls 
him in both places. 

* Firishtah’s account agrees generally, but he says that MahmCd ShAh, 
».e., having no other alternative, or being unable to induce BahSdur 
’ to submit) sent for Malik Fakbr-ul-mulk. He also says that Qutb-ul-mulk 
and others accompanied Fal|br-ul-mulk from PanAla; but Mahmud Shfth sent 
Qutb-ul-mulk back to go on with the siege of Pan Ala, for fear that BahSdur 
'might advance in that direction and the trouble might be prolonged. Firishtah 
also says that BahSdur had two thousand horsemen, most of whom were 
UilSnts and Ma^andarSnfs, and *lrSql8, and KhurSsAnTs, and fifteen thousand 
infantry, and many cannon and muskets. 

3 Firishtah says he died ( ) on being struck by the arrow, but 

somewhat inconsistently adds, that Zain KliSn, brother of Fakbr-ul-mulk, and 
according to another statement Main l^Sn cast him down from his saddle by 
striking him with hia lance. 
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classes, high and low. At the time of the return of Malik Fakbr-ul- 
mulk, the SuHan sent the amirs and the troops and all the retainers 
to welcome him ; and i conferred on him the title of Khwajah Jahah ; 
and in the same majliSf a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt 
and an ‘Arab horse and an elephant were bestowed on him ; and the 
horses and weapons which Bahadur had brought as tribute were 
cOnfenred on Zain Khan. 

Two or three days after the victory (the Sultan) entered the 
fort of Panala and sent 2 Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk from there to the island 
(of Goa), so that he might take possession of it by transfer frotn 
Bahadur ; and send all Bahadur’s property and equipage ; and bring 
Malik Sa‘id his brother to the court, after giving him assurance of 
royal favour. After some days, ‘Ain-ul-mulk came back, bringing 
Malik Sa‘Id with him. He also passed before the eyes of the Sultan 
fifty elephants and three hundred ‘Arab horses and. much money 
and other things belonging to Bahadur. As marks of loyalty were 
patent on the forehead of Malik Sa‘id he received the title of Bahadur 
Malik in the same majlia (i.e., in the majlia in which he was pre- 
sented before the Sultan). The properties and territories of Bahadur 
were, with the advice and concurrence of the vazirSy entrusted to 
‘Ain-ul-mulk ; and the Sultan returned towards the capital. When 
he arrived in the town of BijS-pur, he halted in a ^garden house 
which had been built by Khwajah Jahan FakJbr-ul-mulk ; and spent 
two or three days there in pleasure and enjoyment. The Kbwajah 
offered as tribute handsome and valuable things and ‘Arab horses, 


1 Both Ni^am-ud-din and Firishtah had been giving him the title of 
KhwAjah JahRn from a time anterior to this. Firishtah does not say that the 
title of Ijdiwi^jah JahRn was conferred on him after this victory, but the word 
Ma>4>dum, which appears to be an entirely DakinI honorific, was added to’ 
his title. 

> He is called Malik * Ain-ul-mulk Kan'RnT in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. ' 
Col. Briggs (vul. II, page 543) calls him Mullik Ein-ool-Moolk Geelany. He is 
said to have been sent to the port of Goa. 

8 F rishtah says the garden was called KRlRbagh, and it had been plantetl 
by Malik-ut-tujjnr Mahmdd GRwfin ^wfijah JahSn, and not by Fakbr-ul-mulk 
lOiWAjah Jahan. as stated by NizRm-ud-din. He also says that the Sul^n 
visited it at the invitation of Yusuf *Adil ^iSn, after sending the camp on to 
the capital ; and the tribute was offered by Yusuf *AdiI Khin. 
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more than can be contained in the desire of anybody, and was 
" exalted by the gift of a special robe of honour and a jewelled belt. 

On his arrival at the capital, the Sult&n on the advice of the 
amirs showed favour to the ambassadors of Sulfftn Mahmud Gujr&ti, 
and bestowed ‘Arab horses on them. He also conferred on them 
double of what was the customary (remuneration) of ambassadors. 
He also made over to the vakils ^ five maunds of pearls of the weight 
of Delhi, and five elephants and one jewelled dagger as presents 
(to SultXn Mahmud GujrXti). He sent for Kafiial KhXn and Safdar 
Kharj and all the adherents of SultXn Mahmud, whom Bahadur had 
kept in imprisonment, to his presence, and granted favours and 
benefactions to them, and gave them permission to go back to 
Gujrat. He also ordered that the twenty ships belonging to Sultan 
Mahmud, which Bahadur had looted should be made over to the 
Sultan’s servQ-pts, so that the chain of inherited friendship and 
alliance might be strengthened. 

^It has been narrated before, that in the early days of the 
Sultan’s reign, all freshness and beauty had departed from the trees 

^ Firishtah also mentions these presents. 

* It appears from Firishtah, that the defeat and death of Bahfidur GflSnr^ 
and the events connected with them, took place on or before 901 A.H., 1495 
A.D. ; and Nizam-ud*d‘n says that Sul^ftn MahmQd died in 927 a.h,, while 
Firishtah says that he died in 928 a.h. Col. Briggs has 924 a.h., 1518 A.D., 
so that there was a period of 23 or 26 years between these events. Nifflm-ud- 
din passes over the account of what happened in the course of these years in 
about fifteen lines of the lith. ed. Firishtah gives a more detailed account. 
According to him, Qu^^b-ul-mulk Hamadftni, who became the founder of the 
Qutb ShfthT dynasty was made iarafdar of Warangal, and got Hasaniibffd 
Oulbarga and Saglilr with their dependencies os his fief. At the same time the 
••Sult^Sn was informed that the tnaneabddra were the cause of the strength of the 
great amirs, and of the latter rising in rebellion ; and therefore except the 
tnansabdar amirs, all other mansabddrs were taken away from Dastar DlnRr 
and were joined to the royal army. It may be mentioned, in explanation, that 
all commanders of less than five hundred were mansabdZirs ; and those of five 
hundred and more were amirs. Dastur DFnftr weua agg^eved at the man^abdSrs 
being taken away from him, and raised the standard of revolt, and took fore* 
>ble possession of a part of Tilang, which was contiguous to Qulbarga. The 
Suhin demanded help from Yusuf *Adil Khftn, and he came and joined the 
^ultAn and Qfisim Barld ; and they fought with DastOr DlnSr and * AzTz-ul-mulk 
and all the HabshTs and DakinTs who had joined him, near the town of Bfahindri 
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of the garden of Sultan Mahmud Shah, owing to the assassination of 
Qiyftm-ul-mulk Turk, and the flight of Nizam-iil-mulk and ‘Imad-ul- 

(Col. Briggs calls the place Myndurgy ; and says, in a note, that it is situated 
near Akulkote) ; and Dastur Dinar was defeated, chiefly by the manly exertions 
of Yusuf ‘Adil Klian. He was taken prisoner, and was ordered by the SultSn 
to be put to death ; but he was not only pardoned, but restored in his goveni- 
ment, at the intercession of Yusuf ‘Adil l^Sn. Some of the rebels took shelter 
in the fort of Saglilr, but it was seized, and made over to Yusuf ‘Adil l^an. 

In 902 A.H., Yusuf (Hiulam Dakini and Tughrish ]^9n Dakini and Mirzfi 
Shams-ud-din (the first two are called Yoosoof Doccany and Yoorish Khan by 
Col. Briggs) entered into a conspiracy to destroy QAsim Barid ; but the latter 
coming to know of it put them all to death. The SultSn also helped to extinguish 
the flames of slaughter and pillage ; but he was so angry with Qosim BarTd and 
the other Turks, that he would not, for one month, take their salams ; and at 
last, at the intercession of Shah Muhibb-ul-lah, he was induced with great reluc- 
tance to pardon them. After this the SultSn sank again into drunkenness and 
debauchery, so that his greatness and gi’ande\ir completely passed away from 
the minds of the people. < 

In 903 A.H., Mahmud Shah asked the daughter of Yusuf ‘Adil Wian, Bibi 
Satl, by name, who was one year old for his son Ahmad w’ho was four years of ag<\ 
This was child marriage in excelcis. Col. Briggs does not give the age of the 
bride, but calls her “ the infant daughter of Yoosoof Adil Khan ”. The age of 
the bridegroom, he says, was fourteen years. The marriage, it was arranged, 
would take place at Hasanabad Uulbarga ; and it was arranged that when the 
bride would attain the age of ten years she should bo sent to the Shfthzada. 
While the marriage festivities were still in progress, Dastur Dinar and Yusuf ‘Adil 
l^Rn had a dispute about the fief of Gulbarga, the former arguing that Bijapur 
up to the bank of the Bithura (BimS) should belong to Yusuf ‘Adil Wiftn, aixl 
Gulbarga and Annatgir as far as the boundary of Tilang should belong to him 
(Col. Briggs has Koolburga, Sagur and Etgeer) ; and the latter that Hasanabad. 
(tulbarga, Aland, Ganjauti and Kali&n should belong to him, so that his territory 
should abut on that of the Sultan. A battle was fought betw’een the t\\o 
contestants, and their partisans, in the neighbourhood of Ganjauti. Yusuf 
‘Add IGiftn w’as victorious, and became very powerful, so that even the Sultan 
covdd not sit on the throne in his presence. Then the nobles retired to thnr 
fiefs ; and Qasim Barid returned, ami became vakil as before ; and now Ins 
power became so great that the Sult'Sn without his permission could not get ev» n 
a drink of water when he was thirsty. 

In 904 A.H., Yvisuf ‘Adil I^&n led an army against Dastilr Dinar ; and tUc 
latter fled from Hasan9bftd Gulbarga ; and at the suggestion of Q&sim Bar d 
went to Malik Ahmad Ni?Sm-ul-mulk, who rendered him much help. Yub if 
*Adil ^9n being unable to withstand them hastened to AhmadftbSd Bldiu’. 
The SuHftn wrote to Malik Ahmad N4$m-ul-mulk and directed him not to ass t 
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mulk ; and the hearts of the atnlts had become estranged from him. 
At this time, when he returned from camp, and took up his residence 


Deist 3 r DTnar. Malik Al^mad Ni^Sm-ul-mulk complied with this, but prayed 
that the Sul^^n would direct Yusuf ‘Adil ^Sn not to molest DastiSr DlnSr. 
Yusuf ‘Adil KhSn, at a hint from the Sul^fin forbore from causing further 
molestation to Dastur DlnSr. 

In 910 A.H.f Qasim Barld died ; and his son Amir Barld dispossessed the 
Sultan of the little power which he still possessed. In the same year Yusuf 
Adil KhSin fought a battle with Dastur Dfn&r; and defeated him, and 
put him to death. He then took possession of all his fiefs, and had the 
^utba read in his own name, according to the tenets of the Shi*a faith in 
Bijapur. This made him very unpopular with all the people of the Dakin ; 
and MahmOd Sh&h wrote letters through AmTr BarTd to Malik Qutb-ul-mulk 
Hamadftnf and Fath-ul-lah ‘Imftd-ul-mulk, and J^udRwand ^Kn ^abshl, 
about Yusuf ‘Adil ^an’s rebellion, and his acceptance of the tenets of the 
Hawdfiz (Shi‘as) s and asked them to come immediately to help to destroy Yusuf 
Adil l^an. Qu^b-ul-mulk Hamadtfni came with all the amtra of Tilang ; but 
the others sent excuses. The Sultan and AmTr Band wrote in some anxiety 
to Ahmad Ni?Rm-ul-mulk Bahrl, and asked for his help. He and Malik Fakfir- 
ul-mulk Dakini I^wSjah Jah&n came very quickly with a large army. Yusuf 
‘Adil ^ftn did not think it advisable to meet them. He made Sftghir Hasan&> 
bad and Aland over to DaryS ^an and Fald)r-ul.mulk Turk; and sent his 
infant son Isma‘il with Kamftl ^5n and other trustworthy nobles, with 
<*lephants and treasures to BTjSpdr so that they might govern the country from 
that fort. He himself with five thousand horsemen started for Berftr. The 
Suit fin and Amir BarTd, with those who had come to their assistance pursued 
him, till Yiisuf ‘Adil I^an reached Kftwtl, where Fath-iddah *Imftd-ul-mulk 
"as encamped. The latter said that it would not be advisable to fight with 
the Sultfin ; and advised Yusuf ‘Adil Khdn to go for a time to Burhilnpdr, till 
he could arrange matters. Yusuf ‘Adil l^fin accepted this advice, and went 
to Burhftnpur. Then Fath-ul-lah ‘Imftd-ul-mulk wrote to Al?mad NifSm-ul- 
mulk Bahrl, etc., that Amir Barld wanted to destroy Yusuf ‘Adil lOifin, and 
if he succeeded in doing this, he having the Sult-Sn with him would become vefy 
powerful and would crush them all. They should therefore go away to their 
own territories. They ewjcepted this advice and started. The next day Fat^i- 
ul-lah ‘Imfid-ul-mulk submitted a representation to the Sul^ftn and advised 
him to pardon Yusuf -Adil Khan, and to go back to the capital. The SuH^n 
lit the instigation of Amir Baild did not accept this advice, but wanted to march 
with AmTr Bartd to Bijftpur. Yusuf ‘Adil l^ftn, hearing all that had happened, 
came with lightning speed and joined Fatlji-ul-lah *ImBd-ul-mulk. They then 
marched against the SuHSn’s camp. Amfr Barid, seeing that he would not 
«ble to withstand them, returned with the Sul^lin to A^madAbftd Bldar. 

9 
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in Bldar, and the mrddra went to their respective places, even the 
little power and the small grandeur which had been left passed away. 

In 912 A.H., Yiisuf ‘Adil Khan and Fath-ul-lah ‘ImSd-ul-mulk and 
Fayjr-ul-mulk Dakint KhwSjah Jahan died and their sons succeeded them. 
AmTr Band tried to seize Bljapur but all his efforts were unsuccessful. 

In 918 A.H., Qutb-ul-mulk HamadBni declared his independence, and 
removed the name of the Sul^Sn from the ^u/6a, but he secretly sent five 
thousand huna every month to the Sul^Sn. 

In 920 A.H., Amir Barld raised a large army with the royal treasures, and 
taking the SultSn with him, marched to Gulbarga, and took it from the pos- 
session of Isma^Il ’Adil l^fin ; and made it over to the adopted son of D'astur 
Dfnfir, who had the name of JahSngIr ^5n and whom he gave the title of 
Dastur-ul-mulk. The latter collected an army, and recovered all the forts on 
his side of the Pithora (or the Bima river), from ^^shlr to Naldrug which had 
been in the possession of his father. AmTr BarTd then crossed the river with 
reinforcements from Malik Ahmad NizSm-ul-mulk BahrT and Qutb-ul-mulk, 
and marched to BijSpur. Ism5‘Il ‘Adil ]^&n gave him battle near BTjSpur; 
and completely defeated him, so that he fled from the battlefield. The Sultan 
fell from his horse, and remained helpless on the battlefield with his son, Ahmad 
KhSn. IsmS'Il ‘Adil lOi&n, however, treated him with great respect, and wanted 
to take him to Bljftpur ; but he remained in the town of Aland, where he was 
treated for his wounds. After a short time he went with Ismail ‘Adil ^an 
to HasanSbSd Gulbarga, the latter made over his sister, who had already been 
betrothed to him, to Sh&hzSda Ahmad ^9n. The SultSn then marched with 
throe or four thousand Mughal horsemen, whom he obtained from Ismft'il 
‘Adil ^8n, to Ahmadabftd Bidar. AmTr Band evacuated the capital, and 
retired to the fort of Urisa (Col. Briggs has Ousa). But soon after that, the 
officers of Ismadl ‘Adil l^Sn heard that AmTr BarTd had combined with Burhan 
Ni?8ra-ul-mulk BahrT, and was advancing with a great army ; and they returned 
to BTjSpur in all haste. AmTr BarTd then came back to the capital ; and treated 
the SuHSn with even greater strictness and harshness than before, on account 
of his alliance with Ism8*!l ‘Adil ]^8n. The SultSn being unable to bear this 
treatment fled to ‘Ala-nd-dTn ‘Imad-ul-mulk at K8wfl (Col. Briggs says he went 
to Gavul in Berar). ‘Ala-ud-dTn ‘Im5d-ul-mulk received him with respect, 
and marched with him to crush AmTr Band. The latter took shelter in tho 
fort; and sent men to BurhSn Ni?Rm-ul-mulk, who sent ^wSjah JahSn to 
assist him. AmTr Band then sallied out to give battle; and ‘Ala-ud-din ‘ImSd* 
\il-mulk met him, but the SultSn was bathing at the time. ‘Ala-ud-din 
*Im8d-ul-mulk sent one of his principal men to summon the SultSn ; and tl > 
latter told the SultSn that a man who engages himself in bathing at such v 
tifne becomes a subject of ridicule to his people. The SultSn became very angt 
at this rebuke, and galloped off to AmTr Band’s army. ‘Ala-ud-din ‘ImSd-u'- 
mulk then retired to his own country ; and AmTr BarTd re-entered the capit I 
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Malik Barld became so powerful, that he left no one before ( 

) him, (i.e., probably to attend on him) ; and having 
strengthened the entrances and exits, did not permit that he should 
come out of his harem. He took the management of affairs into his 
own hand ; and left Mahmud Shah nothing but the name of Sultan. 
Mahmud Shah wrote something about this to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. The 
latter sent a reply to the effect that if His Majesty would come to 
Kawil, this slave (i.e., he himself) would perform the duties of service, 
and would give a fresh splendour and currency to the affairs of the 
saUanat, Mahmud Shah then, with such pretexts as he could think 
of, fled to Kawil. Malik ‘Imad-ul-mulk welcomed his arrival, with 
respect and honour ; and advanced with a large following to crush 
^ Malik Barid. ^When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Bldar, Malik Barid, having equipped his army came forward 
to meet him. At the time when the armies were facing each other, 
the slave, who was the head of ‘Imad-ul-mulk’s tribesmen sent a 
message to the Sultan, that His Majesty should now mount, as the 
time of the battle had come. It so happened that at that time 
Mahmud Shah was engaged in washing his head. ‘Imad-ul-mulk’s 
slave said that when the Sultan was so negligent at the time of the 
battle, there was no doubt that it was a sign of misfortune. 


with the SultSii, and placed the latter in such strict confinement that it was 
impossible for him again to attempt to escape. Firishtah is rather inoonsistent 
111 describing the last days of Mahmud ShSh. He says first that he 
•IH A) t.e., he was not counted among the dead or 

among the living ; but later on he says that he and his son, who were both weak 
m intellect and indolent, were contented with j j j j 

♦ c., with wine and mistresses and cup bearers and their throne and palace. 

• Firishtah plcu^es the death of Ma^imCd Shah on the 4th Dhil Hijjah, 924 
A.H., (Col. Briggs has 928 a.h., October 21, 1518), and says that he reigned for 
.37 years and 20 days. 

This is a very long note ; but I have thought it necessary to give some 
account of the last years of the reign. 

^ Both the MSS. have The lith. ed. has without any 

prefix. It appears however from Firishtah that Malik Qftsim Barid died in 
310 A.H., and was succeeded by his son, Amir Barid. 

• This is mentioned by Firishtah among the incidents of the year 920 
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Couplet : 

Whoe’er doth ignorance and indolence adopt, 

His foot from the ground will fall, and his work from his 
hand. 

These words appeared to be insolent to the Sultan. He then 
mounted his horse, and rode over to the army of Malik Barld ; and 
made a complaint about the slave of ‘Imad-ul-mulk. ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
seeing what had happened returned to Kawil. After this, life became 
so miserable to the Sultan, that the maid-servants of Malik Barid 
carried his water and food to him, till in the year 927 a.h., he 
departed from this difficult lower world. The period of his reign was 
forty years and two months and three days. 

An account of the eeign of Ahmad Shah, 

SON OF MahmOd Shah. 

1 In the year 927 a.h., Malik Barid placed S\iltan Ahmad Shah, 
son of Mahmud Shah, on the throne, in the city of Bfdar, with the 
concurrence and advice of the amirs and l^dns ; but he left only 
the name of bddshdh to him ; and kept him (confined) in his house. 
The amirs all took up their residences in their jdglrs ; and were all 
independent of one another. The name of bddshdh was given to 

1 Firishtah says that Amir Barid placed Ahmad Sh9h on the throne, 
because he had only a small territory and only three or four thousand horse- 
men ; and he was afraid that otherwise the rulers of the neighbouring countries 
would be tempted to seize AhmadftbSd Bldar. He also says that the Sultan, 
like his father, was satisfied with sensual pleasures. As the stipend given to 
him by Amir Barid did not suffice for his expenses, he broke up the jewelled 
crown of the Bahmanis, which was valued at four hundred thousand huns 
(Col. Briggs says in a note £1,60,000); and sold the gems secretly. When 
Amir Barid became aware of this, he put many musicians and others, who were 
in the palace, to death ; and tried to get back the jewels ; but was unsuccessful, 
as the men who had bought them, had fled to BijSnagar and other places. 

The Sultftn sent men secretly to IsmA*!! ‘Adil I^Sn, and complained of tlie 
hanlships ho suffered at the hands of Amir Barid. Ismail ‘Adil I^Sn sent on 
ambassador with presents, and sent some verbal messages, but the SultSn died 
before the ambassador could arrive. 

Firishtah says that A^mad Sh5h died in 927 a.h., after a reign of t\^o 
years and one month. Col. Briggs (vol. II, page 554) has the same year, but In* 
reduces the duration of the reign to two years only. 
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j>oor oppressed Ahmad Shah for a period of two years and one month. 
He died in the year 929 a.h. 

An account of the Iieign of SultIn ‘AlA-ud-dIn,i son 
OF MahmCd ShAh. 

When the poor and helpless Ahmad Shah died, Malik Barid, 
with the concurrence of the amir a took ‘Ala-ud-din, the brother 
of Ahmad Shah by the hand ; and made him the bddakdh. He 
kept him (confined) in the house as he had kept his brother. The 
nobttity of the nature and the high spirit of the prince, however, 
incited him to collect men round him, and to give fresh life to the 
ancient customs and rules ; and like his great ancestors to conquer 
fresh territory. Malik Barid coming to know of this in concert with 
Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Malik Nizam-ul-mulk and ‘Imad-ul-mulk, 
son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk and ‘Adil Klian, son of ‘Adil KhSn Sawfti, 
took away the na/ne of saltanat from him. He in truth released 
him from bondage and confinement ; and raised his brother in his 
place. The period of his reign, which was passed in confinement 
and imprisonment, was one year and eleven months. 

i He is called the son of Mahmud ShMi in the MSS. as well as in the lith. 
ed. In the heading in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, he is described as the son of 
Ahmad Shah Bahrnanl. There is nothing said about his parentage in the 
account of his reign. In Col. Briggs’s translation there is no mention of King 
Alla-ood-Deen’.s father. It appears however that Mahmud had three sons, 
Ahmad Shah, *Ala-iid-dTn and Wall-ul-lah, and they were raised to the throne 
(•Me after the other, but none of them had any real power. 

According to Firishtah Amir Barid kept the throne unoccupied for fourteen 
(iays ; but after that, for the same reason as before, he did not himself mount 
«t, but placed ‘Ala-ud-dIn on it. The latter, who was brave and intelligent 
,Hnd knew that his predecessors had ruined themselves by indulgence in wine 
and sensual pleasures, abstained from them ; and exerted himself to effect the 
, destruction of Amir Band and the others, who had seized his ancestral dominion. 
With this object he flattered and conciliated Amir Barid. At the same time 
l«e collected a body of men for the assassination of Amir Barid ; and kept them 
concealed in the palace. They were to seize Amir Barid and his associates 
when they came to offer their salutations on the morning of the first day of the 
f Month. When they came near the Sultan’s apartment, one of the men who 
^'as hiding happened to sneeze. The plot was discovered. The conspirators 
" ere tortured and put to death ; and the SultSn was imprisoned and soon after 
put to death. His reign extended to two years and three months. 
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An account of the beign of Sultan WalI-ul-lah, 

SON of MahmCd Shah. 

When^ Malik Barid, son of Barid, gave Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 
freedom from the imprisonment of sovereignty, he brought his brother, 
who had the name of Wali-ul-lah, and appended the name of Sultan 
to him. He however without hesitation entered the Sultan’s harem, 
and no one had the power to forbid him. Going there he conceived 
a passion for the Sultan’s wife ; and his evil passion led him to 
administer poison to Wali-ul-lah ; and to take the latter s wife to 
himself. The period of his (i.e., Wali-ul-lah’s)* imprisonment did not 
reach a year. 

An account of the reign of^ KalIm-ul-lah, 

SON OF MahmUd ShIh. 

After Sultan Wali-ul-lah had drunk the sharbat of martyrdom 
from the hand of ^ Malik Barid ; and after this nefarious deed had 
been perpetrated, the helpless Kalim-ul-lah was made Sultan ; and 
he was kept under guard like his brother in the city of Bidar. 

1 Both MSS. leave out the word Malik before the second Barid. Of course 
the father was Qasim Band, and the son Amir Barid. 

2 According to Firishtah Wali-ul-lah reigned as a puppet in Amir BarTd s 
hand for three years. He also like his brother tried to secure freedom. After 
this, Amir Barid confined him in his harem. The latter then conceived a 
passion for the Sid^an’s wife ; and effected his death ; and then took his wih' 
to himself. 

8 Firishtah also in the heading of his account of Sultan Kalim-ul-lah s 
reign calls the latter the son of SultSn Mahmiid Bahmani ; but at the end of 
his account of the reign of SultRn Wali-ul-lah, calls SultSn Kalim-ul-lah. 
daughter’s son of Yusuf ‘Adil Shfih. This is incorrect, because it was Alimad 
Sh&h the eldest son of Mahmud Shfih, and not Mahmiid ShRh himself, wh*' 
married the daughter of Yusuf *Adil Shfih. Col. Briggs makes the same mistak'* 
at the commencement of the account of Kulleein Oolla Shah Bahmuny wheio* 
he describes the latter as The son of Ahmud Shah by the daughter 
Yoosoof Adil Shah”. It will be seen from the account of the events of the 
year 903 a.h. in footnote, page 128, and also from Col. Briggs’s History (vol. F. 
page 668) that it was Ahmud Shah who was married to the daughter of Yooso' f 
Adil Shah. 

t Both MSS. have without any reference to Malik Barii^ ^ 

parentage ; but the lith. ed. has ^,y jl. 
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1 When the curtain of agreement was raised from the face of the affairs 
of the amirs, ‘Im^d-ul-mulk Kawili went to the aid of Muhammad 
Kkan son of ‘Adil Khan the ruler of Asir and Burhftnpur, and, 
after fighting with Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik Barid and Khudawand 
KJian and all the amirs of the Deccan ran away. Three hundred 
elephants and a hundred horses and a large quantity of arms fell 
into the hands of the DakinI armies. ‘ImSd-ul-mulk fled to AsIr 
and Burhanpur. But in the end, with the help of Sultan Bahadur 
(of Gujr&t), he regained possession of his dominions. In the year 
935 • A. H., he read the Khutba in the name of Sultan Bahadur in the 
towns and parganas of his territories. Again at the invitation of 
‘Imad-ul-mulk, Sultan Bahadur invaded the Deccan. As Nizam-ul- 
mulk and Malik Barid and the other amirs were not strong enough 
to withstand him, they in their helplessness, read the Khutba in the 
name of Sultan Bahadur in Ahmadnagar and all the provinces of the 
Deccan. The provinces of the Deccan then came into the possession of 

2 four amirs \ viz,, Nizam-ul-mulk, ‘Adil KbS^n, Qutb-ul-mulk and 

^ Firishtah does not mention these conflicts among the amirs at all. 
His account of the reign of Su^Sn Kalim-ul-lah is entirely different from that 
of Niz5m-ud-dln. He says that in 932 A.H. Bftbar came from K5bul ; and 
took possession of Delhi. IsmS‘il ‘Adil Shah, Burhan Ni?ftm ShKh Ba^rl and 
Qull Qutb Shah all sent petitions to him expressing their attachment to him. 
Sultan Kaltm-ul-lah on hearing this also sent an ambassador in disguise to 
Biibar, offering the territory of BerSr and DaulatabSd to him if ho would free 
him from the bondage in which he was kept. Babar was too busy elsewhere, 
and could not pay any heed to this petition. When the news of his having sent 
the petition became known, SultSn Kallm-ul-lah, considering it necessary for 
his safety, fled in 934 a.h. to Isina*Il ‘Adil Shah, who at that place is described 
as his (maternal uncle), at Bljapur. The latter, according to the lith. ed., 
attempted to seize him. (Col. Briggs, however, says that he was received honour- 
ably.) He then escaped with eighteen horsemen to Burhan Nizffm Shah 
. Bahrl at Ahmadnagar. Burhan Nizam Shah received and treated him with 
royal honours, till Shah Tahir (on whom be the mercy of God) forbade him 
, to do so ; and explained that such conduct was highly impolitic for him. After 
that Burhan Ni^am Shah discontinued receiving Sultan KalTm-ul-lah, who after 
that died at Ahmadnagar, either by poison being given to him, or by a natural 
death. 

. * Firishtah mentions five dynasties instead of Ni^m-ud-dln’s four ; 

viz., ‘Adil Shahl, N48m ShahT, Qu^b ShBhT, ‘Imad Shihl and Band Shahf. 
Mr. SeweU (page 106) also mentions five dynMties, viz,, the “ Adil Shahs of 
Bijapfir , . . . ; the Barid Shahs of Bldr or Ahmadabad ; the ImBd Shahs of 
Birir ; the NizBm Shahs of Ahmadnagar and the Qutb Shahs of Golkonda”. 
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Malik Barld ; and up to this day which is in the year 1002 a.h., the 
rule of the Deccan is vested in these four dynasties. And something 
of their conditions will now be narrated. 

SECTION II. ^THE NI? AM-UL-MULKl LINE OR DYNASTY. 

An account of Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri. 

He was a slave of Brahman descent. His name had been 
(Bhareu) ; and by change of letters, he was called Bahri. 
3 His son Ahmad, who had in his head an ambition to rule, Qom- 
menced hostilities, the vazlra of SultAn Kalim-ul-lah made Nizam-ul- 
mulk Bahri a prisoner, and drawing a pencil across his eyes, ulti- 

1 Firishtah begins with an account of the ‘Adil Shahi line, and then goes on 
with the Nizam ShShTs. The title of the section is not given in the text-edition 

2 Bhareu may be a corruption of Bhairo, which again is a corruption of 
Sanskrit Bhairava (lit. terrible) one of the names of the ^god Siva. Firishtah 
(lith. ed.) says that Malik Nayib Niz5m-ul-mulk Bahrl’s name was 
Timfibhat and his father’s name was Bhareu. Col Briggs (vol. Til, p. 189) 
says his name was Timapa, son of Bhairoo. It is not clear to me why he was 
called Bhareu or Bahri which was his father’s name, and not Timabhat which 
was his own name. According to Firishtah, Tim&bhat and Bhareu were taken 
prisoners by the MusalmSns in Bijftnagar in the reign of Ahmad Shfth BahmanI ; 
and Bhareu’s name was changed to Hasan when he was enlisted among the 
Sul^ftn’s slaves or guards. He was very intelligent, ^nd so was sent to school 
with the prince who later became Muhammad Sh5h. In a short time he became’ 
well-known as Malik Hasan Bhareu ; but Muhammad Shah in his boyhood being 
unable to pronounce Bhareu changed it to Bahri ; and he became known as 
Malik Hasan Bahri. When Muhammad became the Sultan, he made Malik 
Hasan Bahri a commander of one thousand horse ; and the latter gradually 
rose to be Niznm-ul-mulk Bahri ; and by the favour of ^w&jah JahSin GRwSn 
was made farajd^r of Tilang. In the text-edition it is • 

3 This is a very brief and incomplete and confused account. Firishtah ' 
account of the Niz&m Shahi dynasty begins with the reign of Al^mad NizSm 
Shfth. The murder of N4ftm-ul-mulk is only incidentally mentioned in it, 
where it is said that when Ahmad NizSm Shfth, after capturing a number of fort 4 
such as Jaund and Lahagar and Tangl, etc., was engaged in the siege of thi' 
fort of Dandi Rftjpuri, that he heard of the murder of his father. As thi-* 
happened before 895 a.h., it could not have been the act of the vazirs of Sultfta 
Kallm-ul-lcdi, as stated erroneously in the text ; but must have occurred lu 
the reign of Mahmud Shfth which extended from 887 a.h. to 924, 927 or 92 H 
A.H., according to different accounts. 
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niately put him to death. His rule had no stability, and has been 
narrated in the history of the Bahmanis. 

^ An account of Ahmad, son of Nizam-ul-mulk BahrI. 

* After the death of his father, Nizam-ul-mulk, he declared 
his independence, and having taken possession of the whole of the 
country of Junir, he laid the foundation of a grand city in the middle 
of it ; and called it Ahmadnagar. He died after having ruled for 
forty years. As no comprehensive work containing particulars of 
the conditions of this dynasty, has come before my eyes, I am con- 
fining myself to this much. 

^An account of Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Ahmad. 

When Burhan sat in his father’s place,* Shah Tahir who was 
one of the wisest men of the age, came from Sultaniya’ in ‘Iraq to the 

I Nizam-ud-difi Very frankly acknowledges that ho did not come across 
any comprehensive history of the Ni?5m Shah? dynasty ; and he has, therefore, 
made a very brief statement about Ahmad Nizam-ul-mulk. The latter, however, 
ruled for forty years and an account of his reign extends over about ten pages 
of the lith, ed. of Firishtah and about twenty -one pages of Col. Briggs’s transla- 
tion. It would be impossible for me to add much to Ni?am-ud-din’s account 
without unduly increasing the volume of this work. 1 may say, however, that 
Ahmad Niz5m-ul-mulk died in 914 a.h., 1518 a.d., leaving his son Burhan, 

» boy seven years of age, as his successor. 

* The words are in one MS. only, but not in 

the other or in the lith. ed. I have, however, inserted them in the text. 

3 Nizfim-ud-din’s account of the reign of Burhan Ni^&m-ul-rnulk or BurhSn 
Nizftrn ShAh, as Firishtah calls him, is very brief and incomplete. The reign 
extended, according to Nizftm-ud-din, to forty -eight years ; and yet his narra- 
tive is confined to about nine lines of the lith. ed. Firishtah’s account extends 
over eighteen pages of the lith. ed., and Col. Briggs’s translation to about twenty- 
live pages. It is impossible for me to give even a brief summary of the events 
.which occurred during this long period. I have, however, given a fairly com- 
prehensive translation of the narrative in the lith. €hJ. of Firishtah (in the next 
note) of the conversion of BurhSn Shfth and most of his subjects to the 8hi‘a 
form of the religion which appears to have taken place in 944 a.h., 15,39 a.d. ; 
rfs this is mentioned in the Tabaqftt. The translation in Col, Briggs, vol. Ill, 
page 228, is rather short and does not mention many very curious and 
interesting particulars. 

* Firishtah begins with a long and deteuled account of the previous history 
nf Shfth T&hir. According to that Shfth T*hir established himself in 926 A.H. 
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An account of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Burhan. 

After his father ^ he sat in the latter's place. It is related tradi- 
tionally that Burh§/n Nizam-ul-mulk became enamoured of a * prosti- 
tute, and married her. One day he asked her in private, what persons 
she had liked best, and pleased most, among the men who had visited 
her during the time that she had lived in her former way. She 
named four persons. He had all four of them seized, and gave orders 
for those helpless persons being put to death. That prostitute was 
called Amina and Husain Nizam-ul-mulk was born of her. 

1 According to Firishtah the sticcession was not without a contest. Husain 
Shfth, who was thirty years of age (Col. Briggs says incorrectly that he was in 
his thirteenth year), succeeded Burhan Nizam Shah as being his eldest son, 
But ShShzSda *Abd-ul-q5dir, who had much honour in the sight of his father, 
did not agree to Husain ShSh’s succession. He and the other princes left tho 
palace, and two factions were formed, the foreigners and the Habshls joined 
Husain Nizam Shah ; and the Dakinis, Hindus and Musalmans, were on the 
side of the other princes. There was every likelihood of a civil war ; but Qasiin 
Beg Hakim succeeded in detaching four hundred or five hundred silahdars 
and hawdladars from ‘Abd-ul-qadir’s party. Others joined Husain Ni^am 
bhSh; and ‘Abd-ul-qadir with some of his partisans fled to ‘Im5d-ul-mulk in 
Berar. He died there. The other princes fled to Bijapur ; and ‘Adil Shah 
espousing tho cause of one of them, Shah Haidar, who was the son-in-law of 
b^wSjah Jahan ruler of Parinda marched to recover Sholapur ; but Husain 
NizSm ShSh attacked and captured the fort of Parinda. 

Afterwards ‘Adil Shfih espoused the cause of Mirftn Shah ‘All who was his 
cousin {'ammzddd ) ; but Husain Ni^m ShSh advanced with seven thousand 
horsemen, whom he obtained from Darya ‘Imad-ul-mulk, to Sholapur, which 
•Adil Shfth was then besieging, and after a severe battle the Bijftpur army wa^ 
defeated. 

2 She is called a by Nizam-ud-din. She is Axx’ in th^ 

lith. ed. of Firishtah, and in Col. Briggs's History (vol. Ill, p. 215), “ Ameena a 
dancing girl”. Firishtah says, Burhftn made her the chief of his harem; and 
from her he learned to drink intoxicating liquors ; and, owing to this, Mukammal 
^ftn who was his vakU and vazir during his minority, and had worked with zeni 
and ability, resigned his office. It is also mentioned by Firishtah that when 
in 031 A.H. Burhftn Shfth married Bib! Mariam, the sister of Ismftql ‘Add 
Shah, Bibt Amina did not treat her well ; and she complained to her brother . 
and there was a war between Burhftn Nifftm-ul-mulk and his allies. Ami 
Barld, and *Alft-ud-dm ‘Imftd-ul-mulk on the one hand and Isma‘il ‘Adil Shal* 
on thft other in which Tmftd-ul-mulk was defeated and retired in precipitatio- 
to K&wll ; and Burhftn Nizftm-ul-mulk became unconscious, through heat an<l 
thirst ; and was carried away in a pdlkl to Ahmadnagar. 
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At that time ^ RUm Raj of BljS^nagar, which in the Hindi language 
is known as ^ Bedbanagar, had acquired much strength and power. 
Husain NizS-m-ul-mulk with ‘Adil Khan and Qutb-ul-mulk and 
Malik Barid attacked him. advanced to meet them with 

1 It appears from Sewell's “A Forgotten Empire — Vijayanagar,” p. 109, 
that RSm RSj or R§ma KSya, as Mr. Sewell calls him, was not the titular RSja 
of Vijayanagar. Sadftsiva, who succeeded Achyuta in 1642 a.d., was the RSja 
de jur^ but he was virtually a prisoner in the hands of RSmS RSya, the eldest 
of three brothers, at first nominally his minister, but afterwards independent 

• ♦ * “ These three men held the government of 

the kingdom till 1565, when the empire was utterly overthrown by a confedera- 
tion of the five Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan, already mentioned, at the 
battle of Talikota — so-called — and the magnificent capital was almost wiped out 
of existence.” It appears also from Mr. Sewell's History, p. 184, note 1, that 
RSmS RSya was married to a daughter of Krishna Deva, who was king of 
Vijayanagar from 1509 to 1530, a.d. 

2 The name is and ^bo jn the MSS. and in the 

hth. ed. In text . 

3 This is a very brief and incorrect account of the relations between the 
NizSm ShShT rulers and those of BIjSnagar and the final defeat and death of 
Ham RSj. It appears from Firishtah, that the relations between BurhSn 
NizSm ShSh and IbrShlm *Adil ShSh were strained ; and in 960, BurhSn ShSh 
‘^•nt ShSh TShir to congratulate Jamshid Qu^b ShSh on his accession ; and on 
that occasion he instigated RSm Raj and Qut-b ShSh to invade and conquer a 
part of the ‘Adil ShShi dominion. ‘Adil ShSh, however, conciliated both Ni:|^Sm 
Shah and RSm Raj. Some time after that, BurhSn ShSh at the instigation of 
Ram Ray advanced to Gulbarga. ‘Adil ShSh went forward to meet RSm RSy 
and a great battle ensued in which BurhSn ShSh was at first victorious ; but 
in the end he was attacked by ‘Adil ShSh, when his troops were engaged in 
plundering ; and weus signally defeated, and Had to Ahmculnagar, leaving behind 
his royal umbrella and standards and elephants and artillery. 

. After various other operations and after the death of ShSh T^hir, BurhSn 
NizSm ShSh again resolved to attack the BijSpur territory and sent ambassadors 
.to Ram RSj. The latter was put to great straits by the Marhatta cavalry under 
IbrShim ‘Adil ShSh. BurhSn Ni^Sm ShSh attacked ‘Adil ShSh's camp, when 
he and his nobles and soldiers were engaged in celebrating the *Id, and slow 
many of them and compelled the rest to run away in all haste. After this 
KaliSn was surrendered by the garrison. In the mean time, ‘Adil ShSh marched 
into the Ni^m ShShI territory, and devastated Bir and other parganas ; and 
laid si^e to Parinda and captured it. After that ‘Adil ShSh went back to 
RijSpOr and BurhSn Ni^Sm ShSh marched towards Parinda. The thdrwMr 
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one hundred thousand horsemen and two thoua&nd elephants, and 
arranged them in order of battle i and it was likely that the four 

being panic struck left the place and Nizftra Sh5h recaptured it, and made 
it over to Khwftjah Jah§n, and returned to Ahmadnagar. 

He again opened negotiations with Ram R5j ; and passing through the 
Blj&pur territory, met him in the neighbourhood of Raichur ; and they settled 
that Raichur and Mudkal should be seized, and should belong to RSm Rsj ; 
and Sholapur and Gulbarga to BurhSn Shah. They accordingly seized these 
forts. In 960, BurhSn Shfth and Ram Raj again invaded the Bijfipur territory, 
and settled that they should besiege the fort of SSghir and Etgar, and should 
seize the whole of the neighbouring territory up to the river Bfma ; and then 
seize Bijapur and Gulbarga. In 961 when they advanced towards Bijapur, 
‘Adil Shah being unable to meet them retired to Panala. Burhan Shah was 
engaged in the siege of Bijapur and was about to seize it, when he fell ill and 
going back to Ahmadnagar died there. Firishtah points out that Mahmud 
Shah of Gujrat and Salim Shah Sur died in the same year. 

After the accession of Husain Nizam Sh8h and the death of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah the former sent ambassadors to Ibrahim Qu^b Shah ; and they marched 
from their respective capitals, and met at Gulbarga, and laid siege to it ; and 
were about to capture it, when Mustafa ^8n Ardistani, the minister of 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah persuaded the latter to detach himself from Husain Nizam 
Shah j and the latter had to return to his capital without attaining his object, 
‘Ali ‘Adil Shah who had succeeded Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah now entered into an 
alliance with R8m Raj and Qut-b Shah, in order to retaliate the injury done 
to him. Husain Nizam Shah sent Mulla ‘All Mazandarani to Darya ‘Iraad-iil* 
mulk of Berar ; and the emissary succeeded in bringing about an interview 
between his master and ‘Imad-ul-mulk near Sonpat (the lith. ed. of Firishtah 
says on the bank of the Ganges, but Col. Briggs says, more correctly, on the 
bank of the Godavari) ; and a marriage was arranged and celebrated with 
groat splendour between the daughter of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and Husain Nizam 
Shah. 

Sometime after, in the year 967 a.h., *Ali ‘Adil Shah with RBm RBy and 
Qutb Shah advanced towards Ahmadnagar. Husain Nizam Shah's minislor 
suggested that he should surrender the fort of Kalian to ‘Adil Shah and mak<? 
peace with the latter. Husain Ni^am Shah did not agree, and said that it 
would be a matter of discredit to him, if he would surrender a fort which his 
father had conquered with the sword. The allies arrived at Ahmadnagar with 
one lakh of horsemen and two lakhs of foot -soldiers. Husain Ni^am Shah 
left Ahmadnagar in charge of his officers, and retired towards Pattan, so thnt 
ho might get Darya ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and Mlran Mubarak Shah F8ruq! and ‘AU 
B^rid to unite with him. It so happened, however, that ^an Johan, broth ‘f 
of Amfr Barfd, who was in charge of ‘Imid-ul-mulk’s affairs, not only dissuadtd 
the latter from helping Huscun Ni^am Shah, but proceeded himself with fi ® 
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rulers should meet with a defeat, when by an act of fate, a cannon 
ball, shot from the army of Nizam-ul-mulk, bit Ram B&j and killed 

thousand horsemen and foot-soldiers to devastate t^usain NizSim Shah's 
territories. He was, however, defeated by Shah MuIIa Muhammad Naishfpurr, 
whom Husain Nizam ShSh sent against him. In the meantime the allied 
sovereigns laid siege to Ahmadnagar ; but Qut^b Shah thinking that it would 
be unwise, that ‘Adil ShSh would have too great a power over Husain Ni^am 
Shah, allowed free passage for provisions and emissaries of Husain Ni^Sm ShSh 
to enter the fort, through his lines. ‘Adil Shllh and RSm R5j, coming to know 
this, demanded an explanation from Qutb Shah, who without giving it, left 
in the. night and went back to Golkonda. Ram R8j and ‘Adil Shah finding it 
difficult to maintain their position retired to the town of AshtF ; and there 
planned that they should first seize the fort of Parinda, and afterwards return 
and capture Ahmadnagar. Husain Nt^am Shah then made overtures to Ram 
Haj for peace. R^im Raj agreed on three conditions, all of which Husain 
Nizam Shflh found it necessary to accept, Husain Ni?8m Shah made over the 
keys of Kalifin to R8m Raj in fulfilment of one of the latter’s conditions ; and 
he sent them to ‘Ali *Adil Shah. 

In the beginning of 970 a.h., Husain Nizam Shah and Qutb Shfih met in 
the neighbourhood of Kalian, and proceeded to lay siege to it, and were about 
to capture it, when Ram Raj and ‘Adil Shah arrived in that neighbourhood, 
with a large army. Burhan ‘Im8d-ul-mulk, who had succeeded his father, and 
‘All Barid joined ‘Adil Shah. Husain Ni^am Shah then raised the siege and 
bcnt away his heavy luggage and his son and other members of his family 
towards the fort of Auaa ; and ho himself intending to give battle to the enemy 
cnoampod at a distance of six kfxrdhs from them. The next day Husain Nizam 
Shah advanced to carry on a jihSd against Ram RSj : and Qu^b Shah also 
marched forward, with such men as he had, against ‘All ‘Adil Shah and his 
Musalman allies. It so happened, that although it was not the rainy season, 
there was heav^y rain that day ; and Husain Nizam Shah's guns, etc., were 
rendered useless. Ram Raj and ‘All ‘Adil Shah, becoming aware of this, 
attacked Qutb Shah's camp, and he fled without making a struggle, and took 
,'tp a position behind Husain Ni^m Shah’s camp. Husain Ni^am Shah now 

that it was impossible for him to do anything, and retired towards his 
“ipital. He was pursued, but he showed such dauntless courage, that the 
P»irsuer8, after a time, turned back. He then came to Ahmadnagar via Ausa. 

‘Adil ShAh, Ram Raj and their allies marched towards Ahmeulnagar, 
hen Husain Ni^m Shah leaving the capital in charge of his officers, retired 
’ > JOnir. The Hindus of Ram Raj’s army destroyed mosques and palaces, 

'Id committed outrages on the women. ‘All ‘Adil Sh8h was shocked at this, 

^'ut could not prevent it. He, however, advised Rim Raj to raise the siege, 
nd to go in pursuit of if usain Ni^am Shah. Ram Raj agreed, and they went 
^ter Husain Ni^m Shah. The latter retired to the hilly country, after 
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him. His army was routed ; and much booty fell into the hands 
of the amirs of the Deccan. Husain Nizam-ul-mulk ruled for thirteen 
years. He left two sons Murtada and Burhan. 


directing some of his officers to hovCr round the hostile army, and to carry on a 
guerilla warfare. They did so with > much success, and as the rains were 
approaching, Ram R5j encamped near -the river Sen. There was heavy rain 
and the river was flooded, and about twenty thousand men and three hundred 
elephants and innumerable cattle w’ere swept away, and drowned. On accoinit 
of this catastrophe RSm Raj started for his own country ; and 'Adil Sh5h pro- 
ceeded to Naldrug and repaired the fort. Ram Rfij under the pretext of fore- 
going devastated portions of the BljSpur and Golkunda ten'itories, eventually 
obtained the cession of parts of those territories, before retiring to his own 
country. 

After this in 972 a.h., Husain Nizam Shah and *A\i ‘Adil Shah entered 
into matrimonial and political alliances ; and they also secured the alliance 
of the other Musalman sovereigns, except Burhan ‘ImSd-ul-rnulk, for the 
destruction of Ram RSj. Nizftm Shah and Qutb Shah and ‘Add Shah and ‘All 
Barld advanced wdth , their armies, and crossed the Krishna, and encamped at 
a distance of six karohs from it. Ram RSj advanced with a formidable army 
to meet them ; and they thinking that it would be impossible to withstand him, 
made overtures for peace. Rftm Raj refused to listen to them. There was a 
great battle, in which the Hindus were defeated, mainly owing to the attack^ 
by Husain NizSrn Shah’s artillery. Rftm Raj was taken prisoner, when the 
sinhdmn or throne on which he was riding was thrown down by the bearers, 
when they wore charged by some of Husain Nizam Shfth's elephants. He was 
recognised, and taken to Husain Nizam Shah, who ordered him immediately 
to be behead<‘d. This battle is known as the battle of Talikota, though accord- 
ing to Mr. Sewell, .see note 2, page 199 of his book, it did not take place there. 
Talikota is a small fortress and town near the Krishna. ‘‘ The battle took 
place ten miles from Rama Raya’s camp south of the river, wherever that 
might have been.” Mr. Sewell thinks it probable that it took place near the 
celebrated fort of Mudkal. “ The ford crossed by the allies would appear to 
be that at the bend of the river at Tngaligi ; and the decisive battle seems to 
have been fought in the plain about the little village of BSyapur to Bhogapur, 
on the road leading directly from Ingaligi to Mudkal.’’ Col. Briggs has abo 
pointed out that the battle has been called the battle of Talikote by the 
Mahomedans because the head-quarters of the several sovereigns were near that 
village. Th«j battle was fought on the south bank of the Krishna, neaily 
twenty rulers off.” (See footnote, page 126, vol. Ill of his History.) 

^ This again is a very long note, but I have considered it necessary to insert 
It so that there might be a correct narrative of the events, as far as that ^ an 
be ascertained by a reference to Firishtah. 
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An account of MuRTADA NtzlM-UL-MULK. 

By the order and testamentary direction of his father, he 
succeeded the latter. He was benevolent and friendly to the poor. 
I Ivhwajah Mirak HarvI (of Herat) was his minister in the beginning of 


1 According to Firishtah, Murtada’s mother Khiinza Humftyun (called 
Khoonza Sooltana by Col. Briggs) carried on the government for six years, with 
Mulla ‘Inayat-ul-lah as the piahwd^ and in accordance with the advice of Qftsim 
Bt"g Hakim. She raised her three brpthers to the highest rank of nobility 
and sat daily with Mulls ‘InSyat-ul-lah to transact public business from behind 
the parda. At this time, ‘All ‘Adil ShSh advanced against the Hindds of BijS- 
nagar. VenkatadrI, the brother of Ram Rsj applied to Khiinza HumfiyCIn 
tor help. She led an army into the BijSpdr territory, and compelled ‘All ‘Adil 
Shah to retire. Peace was, however, soon made between the two MusalmSn 
})nnce8 ; and they entered into an alliance against Tufal KhSn, the prime 
minister of BurhSn ‘Iniad Shah, who had seized his master’s dominions, 
ami who had not joined them in their invasion of Bijanagar. They plundered 
the ro\intry ; and on the approach of the rains, Tufal ^&n propitiated ‘Ali 
‘Add ShRh ; and the ‘Adil Shahl and NizSm ShahT armies returned to their 
H'spcctive territories. 

In 976 A.H., ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah invaded the Ahniadnagar territory. Khunza 
HumSyun sent some atntrs against the ‘Adil Shfthi army which was under 
Kinhwar liyiSn ; but the latter defeated them ; and they retired to Ahmadnagar. 
After this some of the courtiers of Murtada Niz^m ShSh told the latter that 
ini account of ^lunza Humayun’s partiality to her brothers and other favourites, 
the army was in a wretched condition. They suggested that she should b * 
K ]zc<l, and after some delay Murteuja Ni^m agreed. They were preparing to 
♦ ntcr the harem, when l^iunza Humayiln sent for Murtarja Ni^Sm ; and the 
hitter, thinking that his mother ha<l discovered the plot, ina<le a clean breast 
It, in order to exculpate himself. She put one of the conspirators under 
surest, and the others escaped. Some of them went to BijRpur and some to 
^•’ijrat. I^unza Hurnayun gave them assurances of safety, and asked them 
t" return. 

Then in 977 a.h., she started with her son against Kishwar l^ftn the 
^hjapur general. In the course of the month, Murtada XizRm ShRh determined 
’ * take the government into his own hands; and sent a message to that effect 
his mother. She came out on horseback ready arrne*!, but she was soon 
ized, and her attendants fled. Murtada Ni^m ShRh now returnerl to Al^mad- 
I'.tgar ; and levying additional forces attacked the fort of DRrur; and seized 
'' in a very dramatic manner, after Kishwar Khan had been slain by an arrow, 
^'hich hit him on his breast. Murtada Ni^m ShRh then invaded BljApOr; 

Jt shortly after that a treaty was concluded between him and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. 

10 
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his reign ; and had the title of Changiz Sb^n conferred* on him. He 
conquered the country of Berar from ^ Tufal IQian ; and annexed it 
to the territories of Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk. After the * death of 
Changiz Sban, it so happened, that a relationship of passion 
( y ) ''"as produced between Nizam-ul-mulk and the son of 
a bird-seller. He conferred on him the title of Mueahib BJban ; and 
made ^ him his vakil. That wretch having stretched his hands for 
plunder and ravage, went into people’s houses ; and stretched his 
hands over their families and children. He also endeavoured to 
put to death such of the amirs, as he believed to be unlikely to, obey 

It was sometime after this, that ^w&jah Mirak had the title of Changiz 
JE^fin conferred on him, and was appointed as the vakil. 

^ The name is ‘Adil l^an instead of Tufal !l^an in the text-edition. 

2 Niz5m-ud-din does not mention the circumstances under which the death 
of Changiz ^Sn took place. According to Firishtah Shah Mirza IsfahSni, 
who was hajib or chamberlain of Qu^b Shfth learned that NizSm ShSh’s anm 
would march against Bldar. He first of all offered a large bribe to Changiz 
!^Sn so that he might give up the idea of the invasion. Changiz l^Sn indig 
nantly refused the bribe, upon which Shah Mirza Isfahan! bribed §5hib ^an, 
whom Firishtah describes as a and Col. Briggs as a favourite 

minion of the king ; and told him to report to NizSm Shah that Changiz ^lan 
wanted to make himself the ruler of Berar. Murtada NizSm ShSh at first did 
not believe the report ; but Ij^ahib lOiSn persisted in the accusation, and referred 
NiifSm Shah to ShSh Mirza IsfahSnl. The Sultan sent for him, and Shah MirzA 
of course corroborated 9ahib fail’s statement. Murtada Nizam Shah thei. 
gave some credence to the accusation ; but to make assurance doubly sure, lu- 
told Changiz WiSn, that he was tired with the long stay in the camp, and 
wanted to go back to Ahmadnagar. Changiz IQiSn told him that he should 
remain there for sometime longer. This confirmed the Shah’s suspicions 
and his demeanour towards Changiz Khftn changed. The latter perceived tins, 
and for some days, on the pretext of illness, he did not go and wait on Murtada, 
ShJlh. This confirmed the latter’s belief and he sent a hMkim to Changiz 
with a poisoned draught, which he was to represent as a medicine. Changiz 
l^ftn at first refused to drink it ,* but in the end remembering Murtai^a Shnh> 
kindnesses to him, drank it off, after writing a petition to the latter. 

It will be seen from the above that 9&hib KhSn was already a minion of 
the SuHiin, before the death of Changiz IvhSn. 

* This does not agree with f'irishtah’s account. According to hue. 

^ Murtada Ni^ftm Shfth first made Hakim Muhammad Miari his vakil, but after sis 
months dismissed him and appointed QSdi Beg Yazdl to that post. But Firisl tali 
also mentions the outrages committed by l^&hib IQifin on the people, and 
on the amif5. 
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his behests. After a time he marohed to attack the amirs of Berar, 
among whom were Mir Murtada and JSJiudawand BLban, and others. 
As the latter knew his intention they forestalled him, and ^slew him. 

Murtada Nizam Shah grieved much, and ^ saw no remedy except 
in madness. At this time the derangement of his brain became 
violent ; and he secluded himself in ^Bagh -i-Bihisht (the garden of 
paradise) ; and never came out of it. He also did not allow any one 
to go near him ; and it was only rarely, that any one was received 
in audience. At all times the vazlrs were engaged in the affairs of 
the ^ate, and maintained the stability of the government. If a 
matter of importance had to be dealt with, they submitted a written 
report to him ; and he wrote a reply to it. 

When six years had passed in this way, ^ His Majesty the Kbalifa- 
i-llahi sent Pishrau KJ?an, who was one of the old servants of the 
threshold to the Deccan, so that he might acquaint himself with the 
state of things in that country, and submit a report about them. 

^ The manner in which he was killed is described by Firishtah. It would 
appear, that he left the court in anger. Murtada Ni^Sm ShSh sent some men 
to call him back ; and they put him to death, and represented to Murtada 
Nizam Shfth that he fell when resisting their endeavours to take him beu^k. 

^ The meaning of this is not clear. It would appear from Firishtah’s 
account that he was in his senses ; but he became convinced that he could not 
admmister justice to his subjects ; and so freed himself from all responsibilities ; 
and left everything in charge of his minister ; and himself went into retirement. 

^ According to Firishtah, he first retired to an apartment inside the fort 
Ahmadnagar, which was called BS^dftd; and later to a garden house called 
Hiiaht Bihisht. Col. Briggs says that the gfiurden and the palace in it were still 
to be seen in Ahmadnagar, in his time. It was then known as the Bthiahiy 
iimjfi (v^ol. Ill, page 261). 

. ^ Firishtah does not appear to mention the mission of Pishrau l^i&n; 

but ho says that in 984 a.h., Akbar came to the frontiers of M&lwa, hunting. 
t>ii receiving information of this, Murtacla NizSm Sh&h at once started for 
^>aulatab5d in a pdlkl with only about one hundred followers. The amirs 
submitted to him that it would be unwise to advance with such a small force, 
ilc waited for sometime tiU six thousand or seven thousand of his special troop.'^ 
bud assembled. His generals again represented that it would be better to wait 
his artillery. He did not agree to this; but the scouts brought informa* 
bon, at this time, that Akbar had gone beujk to his capital. Murtatfa Ni^Sm 
'^bah then returned to Ahmadnagar and again secluded himself in Hasht 

muht. 
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When Rshrau Khan arrived at Ahmadnagar, Asad KJjan Rumi, 
who was at that time the vakil of Murtada Nizam Shah, and who, 
communicated with the letter when from time to time he felt some- 
what better and was in his right mind, brought him out ; and he 
had an interview with Rshrau Khan. Murtada Ni?am Shah then 
expressed his sincerity and faithful service to the threshold of His 
Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi. Rshrau Khan said ‘‘ His Majesty has 
ordered me that I should ascertain the cause of your secluding your- 
self He replied “ There are many men round me, and the revenues 
of my kingdom are not sufficient for the payment of their expenses. 
I come out rarely on account of my being ashamed of men He 
sent back Pishrau Kl^an with much tribute and elephants of 
immense size. 

It so happened that ^Burhan brother of Murtada Nizam -ul-mulk 
escaped from prison, and rose in revolt. The amirs brought out 
Murtada, and defeated Burhan. The latter fled, and went as a 
suppliant to the threshold of His Majesty the Khallfa-i-Ilahl, and 
received imperial favours, Murtada again secluded himself in that 
garden. No one went near him. This happened in the year 996 
A.H. A period of three years passed in this way. There was war 
several times between the armies of Nizam -ul-mulk and *Adil KhSn, 
and peace was each time made. A Circassian (Karjl) slave of Shah 
Tahraasp of the name of §alftbat Khan acquired an ascendancy in 
the service of Nizam-ul-mulk ; and became his minister pleni- 
potentiary. Mir Murtada and Khudawand Khan and the other jdgfir- 
dar amirs of Berar had enmity with Salabat Khan. They came with 
a large force, and attacked Ahmadnagar. Salftbat Kh&n fought 
with them and defeated them. The Berar amirs then fled, and went 
for protection to the threshold of the Khallfa-i-Ilahl, which was the 
asylum of the world. They obtained reinforcements there, and 
again came back to Berar. An account of these events has already 
been given in its place. 

1 According to Firishtah the revolt of Burhftn took place before the death 
of flftbih KhRn. Burhin escaped from the fort of Junir ; and was defeated 
by flalftbat !^&n, and fled to Bij&pCIr. He returned again, when some dis- 
affected amlra con8pire<l to place him on the throne ; but the plot was discovered 
by flalftbat Khftn ; and he had again to make his escape. After that he sought 
an asylum in Akbar’s Ck>urt. 
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In his old days, Murtada Niz&m-ul-mulk became enamoured 
of a ^ prostitute of the name of Fattu. On account of the fact that 
a Saiyid named Mir Bihishti had this woman in his house for some* 
time ; and he had a son of th6 name of Isma’Il by another woman, 
Fattu used to describe Ism&*Il as her brother. Isma‘Il became the 
vakil of NizSm Shah ; and put Salabat in prison. They say 

that he showed a * writing with a from Ni?&m-ul-mulk to the effect 
that $al&bat Klian should remain in a fortress (or prison). Salabat 
I^han sent for a ^ litter ; and getting into it * went to the fortress. 
Although the men in charge of the fort said that Murtada Nizam-ul- 
mulk was not in his right senses, and did not know anything about the 
order ; and loyalty and faithfulness to the salt required that he should 


1 She is called a in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah calln 

her and Col. Briggs has “ Futteh Shah a dancer”; and ho 

described her apparently as a man, and not as a woman (vol. Ill, page 264). 

* One MS. has oLa b The other MS. ornitn 

b ; while the lith. ed. has b . The is an abbreviation of 

(correct) and is equivalent to a signature. 

3 Both MSS. have (/dlf, but the lith. ed. has pSlki. 

< Firishtah also says that l^alftbat ^iftn, in a quixotic spirit of loyalty, 
irnmured himself in the fort of DandrajpQr. He gives a detailed account of the 
causes of Murtada Nizftm Sh8h's displeasure with him. First of all, there wan 
some trouble about some very curious and valuable necklaces which Fattu 
demanded, ^alftbat ]^5n, in consultation with the other ministers, had tw'o 
copies of the necklaces made, and made them over to her. She found out that 
the necklaces given to her were copies, and complained to Murtaijia NizAm Shfth. 
Another cause was, that Murt€Kla Ni?8m Shfth took it into his head, at the 
suggestion of the women about him, that his son Mlrftn J^usain w'anted to 
dethrone him, and attempted to put him to death, Kh§n refused to 

•make the ShShzftda over to him; and put the matter off. At this time Ibrfthfm 
‘ Adil Shfth invaded the Ni^m ShfthI dominions, and demanded that the marriage 
of his sister with Shfthzftda MlrSn- ^usain should be celebrated ; or the bride 
should be sent back to BljftpOr. ^alftbat ^An refused compliance with the 
demand, unless SholApur should be first ceded to Niifftm Shfth. IbrShfrn 
‘Adil Shfth, becoming angry at this, besieged Ausa. Murtada Ni?ftm Shfth 
'vas enraged with QalSbat ]^ftn ; and after reproaching him said, * ' I am tired 
of* your disobedience, but I have no power to put you into prison”. 
l]^ftn said, ** Name a fortress, and 1 shall put myself in. chains, and go and shut 
myself up there Murtada Nizftm Shfth named the fort of DandrftjpOr ; and 
^alftbat ^ftn at once went and shut himself up there. 
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attend to the welfare of his master, be did not accept this argument ; 
and said “ I have nothing to do with Hfeese contentions. I have no 
alternative except obedience.'* 

When §alabat Khan ceased to be In the way ilsm5.‘ll became 
the vakil mullaq (minister with absolute power) ; and he and the 
woman Fattu acquired complete power and authority. Isma‘Il com- 
mitted various acts of tyrapny and oppression. As he had made 
2 Hasan ‘All, son of Sultan Husain Sabazwari his ndyiby and had con- 
ferred the title of Mirza Khan on him, the latter when the tyranny 
and violence (of Ism&'Il) went beyond all bounds, got most of the 
amirs to join him, rfnd made himself the vakil of Murta^a Ni^Sm-ul- 
mulk. When he found the field unoccupied, the ambition to rule 
got into his head ; and he released (Miran) Husain, the ^on of Murtada 
Nizam-ul-mulk, who had nearly attained his majority, and was 
imprisoned in a fort, and made him the ruler of the country. ^ They 


' Firishtah, however, says that Murtada Nizftm Shfth made Qisim 
HakTm his vakil^ and Mfrza Mubammad TaqI NSzfrl his vaztr. 

2 According to Firishtah, however, it was Sul^Sn Husain SabazwSri himself, 
and not his son who was made regent with the title of Nft^r lUiSn, by Miirta<ia 
NizSm Shfth, because the other minister did not agree to the latter's proposal 
to effect the destruction of Sh&hzSda MTrSn Husain. 

^ Ni?Rra*ud-din’8 account of the way in which Murtada NizSm Sh5h wa^j 
killed is correct but incomplete. He has omitted all mention of an attempt 
by Murtada NizSm Sh&h to bum his son MirSn Husain to death. He told hin 
ministers, Q&sim B5g l^aktm and Mirz* Muhammad Taqi NS^irl that he had 
great longing to see his son. They were very thankful to God for this change 
in their master’s disposition, and sent the Sh&hzSda into the fbrt. Murtada 
at first showed much affection towards the prince ; and put him in a chamber 
near Bftgbdftd (see page 147, note 3). Then he set fire to the bed clothes, and 
shut the doors from the outside. When MlrSn ShSh woke up he ran to th(’* 
<loor, and called out for help. Fatab* Shllh, it must be said to her credit, opened 
the door ; and sent the prince to the ministers. There was not, therefore, ver> 
much to choose between the father and the son ; but it may be said that th«* 
former was, or affected to be mad. But evidently there was much meth(Kl 
in his madness. 

* It may bo mentioned here, t|iat Firishtah’s account of the events 
MurU^a Ni|&m Shfth’s reign is that of a contemporary, who took part in some of 
the events, which he has recorded. According to his account, he was employed 
by Miirt-ada NifSm Shth to watch NS^ir ^Bn, when the latter turned against 
him, and took up the cause of Shihzida MTriln Shih. 
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threw Murta4a Niz&m*ul-miJd]( into a hot (Turkish) bath, and shut 
all the doors ; and the poi^^an died of the heat. The rule of 
Murta4a Ni?am-ul-mulk;,p?^tehded to twenty -six years and some 
months. 

An account of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Murta^a 
NizIm-ul-mulk, who was called MIrIn Husain. 

Mirza Khan kept him as a figurehead and himself earned on the 
government. ^The prince on account of his youth was occupied during 
the whole of his time in pleasure and dissipation, and in cock fights 
and in wandering about in the bazar. He roamed about during most 
of the time in the lanes and bazars in a drunken state in the company 
of women of the town, and committed harsh and offensive acts. *As 
the strength and power of MirzA Kb3.n went beyond all bounds, the 
old amirs of the Deccan became jealous and envious of him ; and 
induced the young and inexperienced Husain Ni?am-ui-mulk to 
get rid of him. Accordingly * a feast was arranged in the house of 

1 The character of Husain Ni?5m-ul-mulk as given by Firishtah does 
not quite agree with that given by Ni^Sm-ud-dTn. Firishtah also says that 
he was a young man of dissolute character ; but he was also of a cruel and 
savage disposition. When he went about in a drunken state in the city, he 
killed men whom he met and who were guilty of no crime whatever, with arrows 
and musket shots and the sword. 

2 Before this however, according to Firishtah, some of his associates 

informed Husain Shfth, that Mirza i^ftn had brought Husain Shfth’s uncle 
from the fort of Asir (the lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs, vol. HI, p. 268, 

•Joonere) ; and was keeping him concealed in his house, with the object of placing 
him on the throne, after deposing ^usain Sh&h. The latter ordered MfrzA ^ftn 
to be plftced in imprisonment ; but when the accusation was found to be false, 

* he reinstated him, and increased his honours. MfrzA ^An suggested, that 
in order to prevent future accusations of this kind, all the surviving male 
members of the royal family should be put to death ; and fifteen persons, 
namely, his uncles and their male offsprings, were put to death in one day. 

2 The account of this feast in the text agrees severely with that given by 
Firishtah. The name of the man who gave the feast is also Ankas l^An in 
the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; but Col. Briggs, vol. Ill, p. 271, Bungush Khan. The 
naan who became ill, or according to Firishtah, feigned to be ill as previously 
Ranged, with MTrsA ^An was, according to Firishtah AqA Mir SharwAnI, and 
the date of the feast was Thursday, the 12th JamAdl-ul-awwal, 997 a.h. CoL 
^”86* Alves the 10th Juznad>ool>awul 997 a.h., March 15th, 1588 a.d., as the date. 
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Ankas Kb an, who was a foster-brother (a son of the wet-nurse) of 
Husain NizS*m-ul-mulk, and was of the same age as he ; and Mirza 
Kb6*n was invited to it. He, however, got information of the intention 
(of his enemies) ; and did not attend the feast, sending excuses for 
his absence. It so happened that after the feast Saiyid Murtada 
SharwAn!, a friend of Mirza Kban, who was among those who had 
come to the feast, got up vomiting and cried out and complained 
that they had given him poison. Mirza Kban went and saw Saiyid 
Murtada ; and after having arranged matters went to wait on Husain 
Nizam-ul-mulk, he told the latter, “Saiyid Murtada is a ^man 
highly esteemed, and is lying on the bed of death ; and air and water 
(climate or atmosphere) inside the fort are salubrious. He might, 
if you so order, be there for some days.’' 2 After obtaining permission 
he sent the man to the fort. 2 On the following day, he again waited 
on Husain Nizam-iil-mulk ; and took him to enquire about the health 
of Saiyid Murtada ; and then imprisoned him, (i,e., Husain N4am- 
ul-mulk), in an apartment there. 

Couplet : 

Place not thy foot on the path of deceit and fraud, 

For in the end, in the net of danger thou must be caught. 


1 The actual words are yjyc Firishtah has ^ 

, t.c., is one of your great amm. 

® The account given by Ni^ftm-ud-din of the way, in which the incarcera- 
tion of Qusain Niz&m-ul-mulk was effected, is consistent. That given by 
Firishtah is somewhat different, and is rather confused He says that Mirzft 
^Sn reported to Husain NizSm-ul-mulk, that Aqa MTr SharwSni should be 
sent outside the fort ; and should be allowed to live in a part of his (i.e., the 
Sultan’s) own palace. Afterwards Mfrza ^lan went and reported that Aqa 
MIr’s condition was serious ; and suggested that it would be a great kindnes.^ 
on his part, if he would go, and enquire after his health. Husain Ni?8m*ul- 
inulk then rode into the fort, with two or three companions, and was at once’ 
placed in confinement. 

* The way in which the revolution was affected, as given by Firishtah, 
agrees mainly with that in the text. Firishtah however says, that two son.'i 
of Burh&u, namely IbiAhlm and Ism&Ul, were brought from the fort of Lahagar, 
where they had been imprisoned, so that one of them might be selected and 
placed on the throne ; and eventually Ism8*Il, the younger of the two, who 
was only twelve years of age was chosen to be the puppet Sultan. 
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The doors were then shut and placed in chargeof his (Mirza Khan’s) 
men. Saiyid Murtada in complete health and strength, sat at the 
gate of the fort, and sui)ervised everything. Mirzft Khan had Ankas 
Khan also seized, and put him into prison. He sent Mir Tfthir, son-^ 
in-law of Amln-ul-mulk to the fort, and brought Ism&'il son of 
Burhd>n who was the nephew of Murtada Niz§m-ul-mulk out of prison ; 
and he was brought to Ahmadnagar. 

When the news of the imprisonment of Husain Ni?am-ul-mulk 
was bruited about, ^ Jamal Khan Gujr&tl, who was the commander 
of the sildiddra, and the slave Yaqut who had the title of Kliudawand 
Kb an united together, and having secured the union of the soldiers 
and other men with themselves, came in a crowd to the gate of the 
fort, and commenced to fire cannon. Mirzft Khan came to the gate ; 
and a great fight took place. Kishwar Kbftn, the uncle-in-law (f^l) 
of Mirzft KbS>n and ‘All Khftn were slain. Mirzft Khan and Saiyid 
Murtada and Jamshid Khan and Amln-ul-mulk and Bhft'I Kl^an and 


I The account of the way in which Jam&l Kh&n came to support Husain 
Nizftm-ul-mulk, and the latter was murdered by Mfrzil Khftn and his partisans, 
us given in the text, agrees with that giv'en by Firishtah. According to the 
latter, however, Jamftl Khftn was the leader of the Dakinis and IlabshTs, and 
Mirzft Khftn of the foreigners, other than the Habshls. He also says that Mirzft 
I^ftn did nothing when Jamftl Khftn had five or six thousand horsemen and 
many men on foot, including the people of the bazar : but later when twenty- 
five thousand horsemen came to Jamftl Khftn, who was Mahdawlf he encouraged 
the men in the fort, by giving ecwh, one ftamtftn of red gold ; and sent out 
hundred and fifty OhartbzSdas sev'en Qhariba and twenty Dakinis and 
‘•ne elephant ( ), which had the name of Ghulftm *AlI. (the meaning 

is not at all clear) under his I^h Slu Muhammad 8a*Id and Kishwar 
^ftn (it is again not clear whether the men were both maternal uncles of 
Mirzft Khftn or only one of them, or whether Muhammad 8a*ki wcui the uncle's 
name, and Kishwar Khftn his title). Col. Briggs does not help in this matter, 
as he does not mention that Mirza Khftn sent anybody from the fort to fight 
with Jamftl Khftn's men. Kishwar Khftn knew that it w6ms impossible for him 
to do anything against such terrible odds. Still he came out, and made brave 
onsets ; and he and most of the men perished. It was after this, that Mirzft 
^ftn ordered the head of Qusain Nifftm-ul-mulk to be cut off, and fixed on a 
lance at the top of a bastion. After this some of the Dakinis wanted to go 
back to their own houses; but Jamftl |^ftn strenuously objected ; and he was 
selected as their leader ; and the gate of the fort was set on fire. 
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Kb an Kbanan and other men then decided to cut off the head of 
Husain, and to throw it outside the fort, under a mistaken idea, that 
their doing so would put an end to the disturbance. They also 
brought Isma'Il the son of Burhan and placed him on the top of a 
bastion and raised the royal umbrella over his head. They also 
proclaimed, that “ as Husain was unfit to rule, he had met with his 
deserts, and Isma‘il Nizam-ul-mulk is now your ruler 

Jamal Klian and the other amirs seeing Husain’s head fought 
with greater energy ; and set fire to the gate of the fort. Although 
Mlrza Kl^an knocked on the door of peace, it had no effect. 
In the end ' Mirza Khan and his partisans came out of the fort, and 
took the path of flight. Mirza Khan escaped, but Jamshid Khan 
and Bhal Kl^an and Amin-ul-mulk and Saiyid Murtada and other 
leaders were seized and put to death. As Mirza Klian was going 
away towards Junir, some people recognised him, and seizing him 
brought him back. By the order of Jamal Khap, he was torn limb 
from limb and was put in a cannon, and fired off. The hand of 
destruction was then raised and of the ‘Iraqis and Kliurasanis and 
Ma-wara-an-nahris every one that was seized was slain. 

('ouj)lets : 

With my own eyes 1 saw, that on the path, 

A small bird struck on the life of an ant ; 

But yet its beak had not finished the prey, 

Another bird came and devoured it up. 

The women and children were carried away to captivity ; and 
whole families were destroyed. About four thousand innocent persons, 
who had no connection whatever with the affairs, were murdered. 
On the whole wherever a man with a white skin was seen, he was 
killed. 

The period of the rule of Husain Nizam-ul-mulk was about 
*two months. 


1 The ttccovint of the flight of Mtrza I^Sn and his partisans and of the 
massacre which followed, as given in the te.xt, agrees miunly with that given 
by Firishtah. There are some differences, but it is not necessary to mention 
them. 

2 Firishtah makes it two mouths and three days. *1^ W ten months in 
the text-edition. 
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An account of iIsmA‘Il Nizam-ul-mulk, son of BurhIn. 

When they ^ desisted from the general massacre, Jamal Khan 
raised Isma‘11 Nizam-ul-mulk, to the seat of power ; and kept him 
As a puppet or figurehead ; and himself carried on the government. 
Tsma'il in spite of the fact of his * youth, perpetrated harsh and 
cruel acts. They say that he was passing one day through the bazar , 
and his eye fell on a group of Kashmiris. As he saw that they had 
white skins, he enquired why they also had not been slain. 

In short, Jamal Khan having acquired complete ascendancy 
the fluty of carrying on the Nizam-ul-mulki government devolved 
on him. On account of a dispute which cropped up between the 
Nizam-ul-mulki and the ‘Adil Shahl governments on the border of 
the two territories, ^ he invaded the ‘Adil 8hahi country, and fought 
a battle, and was victorious ; and three Inindred elephants were 
taken by him as part of the plunder. 


1 According to Firishtah, Ibrahim the elder brother of Ismail was born 
t)f a HabshI mother, and had a dark complexion and an iinprepossessing appear- 
ance. Ismail was a son of a daughter of one of the NawRbats of the Kuhan 
(Concan), and possessed both good qualities and looks. The fact mentioned 

Ni^am-ud-dln, abo\it his remark about the Kashmiris, does not show that 
lu> possessed the former. According to Firishtah, Jamftl KhSn was a Mahdawi ; 
and he initiated Ismail in the doctrines of that sect. After this, 90 * 1 ^^ bat 
l^Sn, who was imprisoned in the fort of Kehrla on the borders of Beriir, hearing 
of the murder of MlrSn Husain, and being aggrieved at the power of the 
Mahdawls rose in revolt ; but Jam&l l^Sn defeated him in the neighbour- 
if)od of Pattan, and made him retire towards Bnrhanpilr. He then marohc*d 
to meet the ‘Adil Shfihl forces, and the two armies met near Ashtl. They 
c onfronted each other for fifteen days, after which peace w'os concluded, <)n 
'’n agreement that JamSl l^Sn should send back the pdll'l of the mother MlrRn 
Husain ShSh, with seventy thousand huns as Na*lbflhfi. This is what is 
mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; but Col. Briggs says, that the agree- 
ment was, that Chand Beeby, the widow of .Ally Adil Shah, and aunt to the 
^ present King of Ahmudnuggur, should be sent to the Beejapr>or Camp, and the 
Nizam Shahy Government should pay two hundred and seventy thousand 
h<»ons (Nalbaha)” (vol. Ill, p. 278). 

2 The word is in one MS. It is in the other and in 

t,he lith. ed. 

^ The lith. ed. has ^ Jb** ; only has been a<Iopted in the 

lext-edition. 

^ This invasion and victory took place according to Firishtah at a some- 
what. later period. 
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At this time, ^ BurhSn, brother of Murtada Nfeam-ul-mulk, who 
had entered the service of His Majesty the Shfthfft'i'Hahi, having 
heard of the disturbances in the Deccan, came there in the year 997 
A.H., in accordance with a farmdn of the threshold, which was the 
asylum of all people ; and with its help and assistance, he came to 

1 According to Firiahtah, Akbar, on hearing of the accession of Jsma*il 
NizRm-ul-mulk, sent for Burh&n NizSm-ul-mulk from Bangash, where he had 
a fief ; and offered to send him to the Deccan with an army, so that he might 
take possession of his ancestral dominions. BurhSn said “ people would be 
averse to join me, if I go with a Mughal army ; let me go alone to conciliate 
the people, and bring them over to my side Akbar agreed to this ; and gave 
him pargana Handia as a jagir ; and also sent a fartnan to Raja ‘All ^Sn to 
help him. BiirhSn Nizam-ul-mulk sent qauln^mas to the zamlndars of the 
country of Ahmadnagar. They expressed their willingness to join him. He 
then marched with a small force by way of Gondwana into Berar ; but JahSngIr 
Ittftn HabshI, who had agreed to join him, now turned against him, and met 
him in battle. Burhftn Nizftm-ul-mulk was defeated and retired to Hfindia 
After this, he obtained the help of IbrShlm ‘Adil Shfth, and RSja ‘All l^sn, 
and came to Burhftnpur ; and began to collect troops. Jamftl !^Sn then 
consulted with other MahdawU ; and Saiyid Amjad-ul mulk Mahdawl was* 
made commander of the Berar forces to meet Rftja ‘Ali ^5n and Burhan 
NizSin*ul*mulk ; and Jam&l Khftn himself advanced to meet IbrShTm ‘Adil 
Shfth. He met Dilftwar ^ftn HabshI, the leader of the ‘Adil Shfthi army at 
Darsang ; and defeated him and seized three hundred elephants. Jamftl l^ftn 
was still there, when he heard that the amirs of Berar had submitted to Burhftn 
Niz&m-iil-mulk. He then with great pomp and splendour advanced to meet 
the latter. Burhan Nizftm-ul-mulk on the advice of ‘Adil Shfth and RSja ‘Ali 
^ftn, ordered the Marhatta horse to hover about Jamftl lean’s camp and to 
cut off their supply of grain and fodder. Owing, to this, many deserted Jamal 
lOiftn and joined Burhftn NizSm-ul-mulk. WTien JamAl ^ftn reached the 
Rohanglr Ghftt, he found that Burhftn Nizftm-ul-mulk’s men had blocked it. 
He attempted to get through by another way, which was very difficult ; and 
his army suffered much from heat and thirst. When they came near a place,^ 
where they had hoped to get some water, they found that Burhftn Nizftm-ul- 
mulk had already occupied it. At last they found a place where there was 
a little water ; and Jamftl l^iftn and his partisans resolved to fight at once, 
after quenching their thirst a little. The battle was fought on the 1 3th of Rajah 
999 A.H. ; and Jamftl ^ftn was about to gain a victory, when he was struck 
on the forehead by a bullet from « musket, and killed. His partisans fled y 
but some of them and Ismft‘!l Nizftm-ul-mulk were seized. Ismft*!! was sent 
to attend his father Burhftn. Col. Briggs says he was confined by his father; 
and deprived of his throne (vol. Ill, page 281) 
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the country of Berar, and with the help of Raja ‘All lUi&n, ruler 
of Asir and Burh&npur, took possession of it. At this time Jam&l 
K.h&n advanced rapidly with much pride and haughtiness to attack 
Burh§n-ul-mulk ; and fought with him and was killed. The country 
of Ahmadnagar and Ber&r then came into the possession of BurhSln 
Nizam-ul-mulk ; and up to this day, which is in the year 1002 a.h., 
he occupies the place of his ancestors. 

The period of the rule of IsmS*!! was about two years. 

An account of the rule of Burhan NizIm-ul-mulk, son 
OF Husain, son of Burhan, who is the brother 
OF Murtada. 

For a long time he was kept in imprisonment by order of his 
brother. By chance he escaped ; and went to BIjapur and was in 
the court of ^ ‘Adil KJhan. From there, he was summoned by some 
of the amirs, and came to Ahmadnagar. As Murtada was alive, 
and Salabat was the peshwd, he was unable to do anything. 

He then fled to GujrSt ; and went to Qutb-ud-dln Muhammad KliS^n 
(thaznavl, who was one of the great amirs of his Majesty the Khallfa- 
i ll&hl. After that, he was honoured by being allowed to kiss the 
noble threshold. He was then made an amir of three hundred, and 
a jdglr was conferred on him. After some time he was made a 
commander of a thousand horse and sent to M&lwa. An army was 
then sent with A‘zam Khan (with orders), that he should free the 
Deccan from those intemperate and vulgar people ; and make it over 
to Burhan who was one of the ^ servants of the threshold. A‘zam 
Khan arrived at Elichpur which was the capital of Berftr ; but nothing 
was done towards the conquest of the Deccan, and he suddenly elected 
• to return instead of standing firm. Burhan being disappointed again 
went to the threshold, which was the asylum of the people. These 
, matters have already been mentioned in their proper places. 

After that he was appointed to attack the Afghans in concert 
with Sadiq Muhammad Kh&n. When the news of the disturbances 


‘ One MS. and the lith. ed. have *Adil Khftn ; the other has *Adil. 

• 2 The actual word in one of the MSS. and in the lith. ed. is wflA, 

in the other it is In the text -edition M. HidAyat Hosain has 

rightly adopted jj . 
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in the Deccan again reached the noble ears, His Majesty summoned 
Rirhin from the country of Bangash ; and with much attention and 
great favour sent him (to the Deccan). • A farmdn to be obeyed by 
all the world was then issued to all the amirs of the §uba of Majwa, and 
to all zamlnddrs and more specially to Raja ‘Ali Khan, son of Mubarak 
Kh&n, the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, that they should take such 
measures that Biirhan, who had come for ^protection to the 
threshold, should be placed in the seat of his brother. A noble farmdn 
was also sent to Nazr Be Uzbek and his sons who hsid jdgirs in MS.lwa. 
Nazr Be and his sons joined Burhan. Raja ‘Ali Khan, considering the 
service a means of increase in his position and dignity, ^vanced 
(to support Burhan). When Jamfil Khan who had gone to Bijapur, 
and defeated ‘Adil Klian and seized the large number of elephants, 
heard that Raja ‘All Kb an was advancing, and intended to bring 
forward Burhan, he marched rapidly from Bijapur and arrived with 

* some troops. Raja ‘All Khan, who had detached most of the useful 
of Jamal Khan’s men from him, by means of letters and messages, 

* fought a battle. Men began to desert from Jamal Kb&n’s army one 
by one ; and the artillery men leaving the guns, etc., unattended to, 
fled. Jamal KhSn thoroughly amazed at this, exerted himself 
in spite of the great confusion. At this time one of the musketeers, 
one of whose relations Jamal Klian had put to death, * fired at the 
latter, and he fell dead on the battle-field. Raja ‘AH Klian sent 
Burhan with great honour and respect to Ahmadnagar. This event 
happened in the month of Rajab 999 a.h. He (Burhan) is on the 
throne of government up to this ^date. 


i One MS. and the lith. ed. have the word Jilu aT ; thf 

other MS. aubstitutee • 

* The word cannot be made out. It is and in the MSS., and 
{jl^ in the lith. ed. The correct word is adopted in the text-edition. 

8 There are some variations in the readings. One MS. has Thf 

other changes to and then says The lith. ed. agrees witl> 

the first MSS., but substitutes for 

^ I have translated the sentence as it is in the MSS. The lith. ed. hu- 

ft This is the end of the history of the NizHm ShShi dynasty in one of tin 
MSS.» and in the lith. ed. ; but the other MS. takes the history onward to the 
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SEGTIO^rill. ITHE DYNASTY /OF ‘IDJL KHAN. 

® An account of the bulb of YOsuf ‘ADiL.'KpiN. 

2 ‘AdilKban, who was the founder of the dynasty, was a dHroassian 
slave, whom Kbwajah Mahmud GarjistanI had sold to Mahmud ShSlh 
Bahmanl. Garjistan is a dependency of Gilan. ‘Adil Khan became 
possessed of the country of Sholapur, as far as the river ^ Krishna,, 
in breadth and length from Dabul to Gulbarga ; and proclaimed 

year 1042 AM., which was long after the death of Ni/ftm-ud-din. As this is 
clearly an interpolation by some subsequent scribe, I have not thought it fit 
to translate it. It may be mentioned, however, that it contains the account of 
the rules of IbrShTm son of BurhSn, of BahSdur son of Ibrahim, and Husain 
son of Bahadur. According to Firishtah Ibr&him succeeded BurhSn. Then 
Ahmad, son of Shah 7fihir was set up, but his title was disputed. After that 
the Mug^als stormed Ahmadnagar. Chftnd BIbl defended it with courage and 
intrepidity. The Mug^als were repulsed, but Berar wets eeded to them. 'T'hen 
Bahadur Shah’s claim was established ; and ChSnd Bibl became the regent. 
After three years, Ahmadnagar was annexed to Akbar’s dominion ; and Bahadur 
was sent to Gwaliar as a prisoner. After that Murta^a Ni7.am Shah II, was 
set up as king with Parinda as his capital ; but the whole of the power was in 
the hands of Malik A^mad. 

1 This is the heading in one MS. In the other it is ^ 

The heading in the lith. ed. does not mention the> 

dynasty, but simply has 

^ The words are taken from the lith. ed. The MSS. omit 

them. Firishtah gives a long and romantic account of the birth of ‘Adil IClian. 
from which it appears that he w€is a son of Agba Murfid (Amurath II), Sultfin of 
Bum (Constantinople). His elder brother, Muhammad, on his accession ordered 
him to bo strangled to death, but his mother smuggled him away ; and he was 
taken to the town of Sawft, where he received a good education. His birth 
being afterwards divulged, he had to leave Sawft, and ultimately came to 
India. 

Nizftm-ud-din does not give any account of the event* of his reign. 
^Firishtah’s account extends over about 13 pages of the lith. ed. and 
Col. Briggs’s translation over about 31 pages. According to Firishtah his rule 
began in the year 895 a.h. (1489 a.d.) ; and according to another account in 
896 A.H. ; and he died in 915 a.h. (1510 a.d.) having ruled for twenty years and 
two months according to the lith. ed. of Firishtah ; and to twenty-one years 
according to Col. Briggs’s translation. So that what little Nizftm-ud-dfn says 
is incorrect. Mr. Sewell also says that *Adil Sh&h proclaimed his independence 
in 1489 (page 106 of his book) ; and he died in 1510 A.D. (page 115). 

» Kishtina in the text -edition. 
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his independence. And in the end he acquired possession of BljSpur ‘ 
also, he ruled for seven years from the beginning of the year 906 to 
the year 913 a.h. 

An account of IsmA‘Il ‘Adil KhIn, son of YOsuf. 

' (He) sat in his father’s place. He was a brave and liberal man. 
He^^ized* Ankar and S&kar and Naerat&b&d and the territory of Ancha; 
and obtained the title of ‘Adil Kban Sawa’I. As he had a territory 
equal to one quarter more than that of any of the other rulers of the 
Deccan, he got the title of ^ Saw&’i. He had twelve thousand selected 


I According to Firishtah Yusuf *Adil. Shl&h appointed on his death-bed 
KamSl ^ftn Pakin! to be the regent ; lsm&‘Il his being still a minor. The 
regent gradually usurped all the power ; and it was decided at a conference of 
his creatures, held on the Ist ?afar 917 A.h., April 29th, 1611, that on the 
Ist RabI‘-ul-Rwwal IsmSil would be deposed ; and Kamfil Khfin, should have 
the ^t4ba read in his own name. The queen mothec then had the regent 
assassinated by Yusuf Turk, the fpster-father of Isma*!!. After this, KamSI 
KJiftn’s mother concealed her son’s death, and directed his son ^afdar ^6n 
to storm that part of the fort, in which Ismail and his family lived. They 
were panic struck ; but DilshSd AghS, aunt of Ism&il, who had come recently 
from Persia incited Ismail’s attendants to oppose ^afdar. Both parties fought 
bravely, bvit in the end Q^fdar, who had been wounded in the eye by an arrow, 
was killed by a stone being rolled upon him by Ismail, from the terrace on 
which he stood above him. Both KamSl Khfin and 9A^dar ^&n being dead, 
Ism&il ascended the throne. 

* These names are differently written in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Thi* 

first appears to be Ankbar, and Atklr in the MSS., and Ankar 
in the lith. ed. The second and third are the same in the MSS. and in the 
lith. ed. The fourth U and in the MSS., and Ajul in the lith. ed 

The first three places are and which according to, 

Firishtah had been taken by Arafr Barfd during the lifetime of and in coUusion 
with Kamfil ^fin, and were recovered by Mirzfi Jahingir. Col. Briggs ( vol. Ill , 
p. 46) calls them Etgeer, Sagar and Nooiratabad. in the text-edition. 

* SawJi in Hindustani means one and one quarter. 1 cannot find an} 
reference to the title in jFhrishtah. It may be that the title had reference to 
Yusuf ‘Adil Shfih having come from Sawa. See note 2, page 159. The wonl 
SawiI is not in the heading in the MSS., but is in it in the lith. ed. N4fim-ud 
^!n does not give any real account of the reign of Ismft*!! *Adil Shfih. 
JPixishtah’B Mcount extends over about thirteen pages of the lith* ed. and 
Col. Briggs's translation to about forty pages ; but I do not think it nseessary to 
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and well-armed and well-equipped horsemen, most of whom were 
Mughals, in his service, and i he looked after them with care. Every 
year he sent ships to Hurmuz (Ormuz) ; and summoned men from 
‘Iraq and IQiurasan. 2 They say that one day he was a guest in jMie 
house of ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kaweli. ‘Imad-ul-mulk placed some dishes 
filled with gems and made a great show of offering them to his guests. 
When ‘Imad-ul-mulk became a guest of Isma‘il ‘Adil Kban^,. the 
latter brought his army fully arrayed before his guest's eyes ; and 
said “ This is all that I have acquired ; I shall offer to you any one of 
my servants, whom you may ask for He carried on three wars 
with Nizam-ul-mulk ; and was victorious each time. He ruled 
for a period of twenty-five years, and then passed away. 

An account of ^InBAHlM ‘Adil Khan, son of IsmX‘Il KhIn. 

Through the exertions of the amirs, he sat in his father's place. 
Mallu Khan, who was the elder brother applied to A8a‘d Kb&n who 

refer to any part of these, as it is not necessary to elucidate any of the state- 
ments made by Nizftm-ud-dfn. 

1 The MSS. have but the lith. ed. has 

This anecdote is to be found in Firishtah also. The horsemen are 
described there as do^aspa, i.e,, having two horses, riding one and leading the 
other. 

3 One MS. inserts before the name. Firishtah has a short section 

giving an account of the history of Mallii ‘Adil ShAh. It appears that IsmA*!! 
‘Adil ShAh died on the 16th $afar 941 a.h. (6th September, 1534 a. d.),. while 
he was besieging NAlkonda on the border of the Tilang country. Col. Briggs 
calls the fort Kowilconda. Mr. Sewell does not give the name of the fort, 
but describes it as a fortress belonging to the Qiit-b ShAhs, see page 166. IsmA*!! 
‘Adil ShAh*s sons immediately began to contend with each other for the sucocmbi- 
sion but A8a‘d KhAn LArl, knowing that it would be dangerous for them to fall 
* out in a hostile country, told them that the time was inauspicious for the 
accession ; and that they Should return to Gulbarga 5 and after asking for 
inspiration from the spirit of Saiyid Muhammad GAsu DarAz, select a SultAn. 
The princes agreed. Asa‘d KhAn was himself in favour of IbrAldm^s succession ; 
but as MaUu was the elder brother, and IsmA*!! had directed that he should 
be the successor, MaUu was placed on the throne ; and IbrAhlm was imprisoned 
in the fortress of Mirich. 

Mallu was however utterly unworthy to rule. He was extremely vicious 
and dissohite ; and was deposed alter six months, both he and his youngei^ 
btother AIlu KhAn being blinded by order of their grandmother. 

II 
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WAS the Amlr-ul-umATA, Asa'd fflian rsised him to the sest of 
authority ; and be ruled for half a day ( Jjj ^ which may mean 
either half a day or a day and half). But 4 sa'd Khan afterwards 
relented of what he had done ; and went away to 2 Malkapur, which 
was his jdgir. Mallu Khan was then taken prisoner by Ibrahim 
‘Adil Khan ; and he and his younger brother, Ulugh Khan, were 
blinded by having the pencil drawn across their eyes. They say 
that he fought nine times with Burhan Nizam-ul-mulk, and tras 
sometimes victorious and was sometimes defeated. He ruled for 
five and twenty years ; and then passed away. 

An account of ‘Ali ‘Adil Khan, son of Ibbahim. 

In accordance with 2 the directions of his father, he sat in the 
latter’s place. He had two brothers Tahmasp and Isma‘il. He, 

NizSm-ud-drn says very little about the events of Ibrahim ‘Adil ShSh’s 
reign, except that he had nine campaigns against BurhSd Nizem-ul-mulk. His 
account is mainly connected with the disputed succession. As regards this also, 
there are some discrepancies between his account and that of Firishtah. The 
man whom he called Asa'd Klian, is called Sa‘id ^5n b> 

Firishtah. He says nothing about the disputes about the succession having 
taken place while the rival claiments were in a hostile country, Golkonda ; 
and the statement that Mallu I^5n ruled for half a day is of course incorrect. 
The younger brother of Mallu ^Sn, who is called Ulugh Wian iii 

the MSS. of the I’abaqftt is called uaH, Aluf l^an in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, and Alloo Khan by Col. Briggs (vol. Ill, p. 77). 

Firishtah's account of Ibrfthim ’Adil ShSh’a reign extends to about eight 
pages of the lith. ed. and to about thirty-threo pages of Col. Briggs’n translation. 

^ In the text -edition ^ j . 

In the text-edition Balkanu, in place of Malka[)ur. 

^ This is not correct. Ibrfthim, contrary to the example of his 

father and grandfather adopted the Sunni doctrines was displeased with ‘Ali. 
who had shown his preference for the Shi‘a faith ; and kept him confined in tho. 
fort of Mirich ; and wanted to make his son 'yahmftsp his successor ; but he 
found that the latter hod also become a Shi‘a and he confined him in another 
« /ortress. He left the question of his successor to be decided by God 
Mubenimad Kish war IGiftn wrote to the Superintendent of Mirich that the 
death of Ibr&hlin was close at hand ; and he (Kishwar ^ftn) was proceedin,; 
to Mirich to support Shfthzfida ‘Ali. As the paHisans of Takmftsp were likel} 
to create a disturbance he should raise the umbrella of rule over the head of 
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also following ^ the example of bis father, had the pencil drawn across 
the eyes of both of them. He was a man of (good) morals and pre~ 
possessing manners, find bad the qualities of liberality and patience 
and generosity. Every year he gave five or six laMs of ^ Amis in 
charity to faqtrs and the needy, and travellers from foreign lands . 
He brought that most learned man of the age, Amir Fath-ul-lah 
Shirazi from Persia, having sent him a large sum of money (to induce 
hixh to come to India) ; and made him his vakil, A large number of 
the wise men of the age were members of his court. He was a man 
with the nature of a darvlah, and was a friend of faqtrs. He had 
a great knowledge of the language of the sufls. The greater part of 
his time was spent in the society and company of wise men. He 
was also obsessed with outward appearance ; and having collected 
many amirs round him, kept them arrayed in grand dresses. ^ This 
had a great effect on his affairs. He took possession of the districts 
of ^.Baikala and Baslar and B&lkor ; and his rule extended beyond 
that of his ancestors. He waged war three times with Husain 
Nizam- ul-mulk, and was sometimes victorious and was sometimes 
vanquished. 

He had relations of sincere attachment to the world-protecting 
threshold of His Majesty the KbalIfa’-i-115-hi. He always made 
himself mentioned in the sanctified court, by sending petitions and 
highly befitting tribute. Hakim ‘Ain-ul-mulk came once and Hakim 
‘All came a second time on embassy to him from the threshold which 
was the asylum of all the people. He went forward twelve kardhs 


‘All and send him out of the fort, so that they might march together to BrjftpOr. 
The Superintendent of Mirich, Sikandar Khftn, who was a strong partisan of 
• *Ali agreed to this. He was made nipah-salSr (Commander-in-chief) ; and 
his son-in-law K&mil Khftn was made wi amir. Nobles and people flocked to 
him from all sides and he was raised to the throne. 

^ The readings are slightly different. The MSS. appear to have 
y ) and the lith. ed. has Sj . The MSS. appear to be incorrect. 

I oannot find any mention of the two brothers being blinded in Firishtah. 

• * rupees in text. 

• The meeming of this is not quite clear. 

* I have not been able to identify these territories. In the text-edition 

J j . 
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to meet them ; and performed the ceremony of submission and alle- 
giance. He inserted the great name of His Majesty the Sballfa’- 
Ilah! in the public prayers, and the coins of^ his realm. He was 
inclined to the Imamla religion ; and abandoned the custom of his 
ancestors. 

He heard by accident, that Malik Barid the ruler of Bidar had 
^ a very handsome eunuch. He sent letters and demanded the 
eunuch. Malik Barid evaded (sending him) by pretexts and objec- 
tions. At last Murtada Nizam-ul-mulk sent an army to attack Barid. 
The latter shut himself up ; and made an appeal for help to ‘AH ‘Adil 
Shah. He sent ten thousand horsemen to reinforce Amir Band’s 
army ; and freed the latter from the siege. This time Malik Barid 
being helpless and having no other alternatives sent the eunuch. 
‘AH ‘Adil Shah owing to his great 2 passion went out to meet the 
eunuch, and took him to his palace. At night he took him to a 
private place and attempted to have intercourse with him. The 
eunuch drew out a dagger from ^ (jjL* shank of) his sock, and stabbed 
him with it in his chest, and slew him. This strange affair took 
place in the year 988 a.h. 

The period of his rule was twenty-five years. It is a strange 
coincidence that ^ three ‘Adil lilians in succession each ruled for 
twenty-five years. 

^ Col. Briggs says (see note, page 142, vol. Ill, of his history) that “ The 
cause of the King's death is most disgiisting and offensive, and it is by no means 
attempted to be palliated by Ferishta, when he mentions it. A modem author 
of the history of Beejapoor, however, has set forth reasons in defence of Ally 
Adil Shah’s conduct, and endeavoured to prove that Ferishta has traduced 
his memory.” I have not been able to ascertain the name of the author 
referred to. 

- The word is (lust) in one MS. and in the lith. ed. ; and ’ 

(curiosity, affection) in the other. In the text-edition • 

^ The word is in both MSS., in the lith. e<l. and (3^ text -, 

edition. 

4 This does not appear to be quite correct. Niz8m-ud-dln of course 
^mentions 25 years as the periods of the reigns of Ism&Ml *Adil Shlh, IbrShlni 
*Adil Shfth and *AU *Adil Sh&h *, but according to Firishtah Ism&^U reigned 
frpp 915 A.H. to 941 A.H., about twenty six years. Then Mallu reigned for 
six months, after which Ibrahim reigned from 941-965 a,h., which according 
to Firishtah was a period of twenty-four years and six months ; and *AU *Adit 
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An account of IbrahIm ^Adil Khan (son of Tahmasp), 

WHO WAS A NEPHEW OF ‘AlI ‘AdIL KhAN. 

^ Ibrahim *Adil Kb&n was placed on the seat of government at the 
age of nine years, by the exertions of Kamil Khan. Kishwar Khan who 

Sh&h from 966 to 937 a.h., which only gives twenty-two years ; but if the correct 
date of his death was 988, then he reigned for twenty-three years. Mr. Sewell’s 
table has Isma*!! from 1534 a.d. Mallu or Malu as he calls him from August, 
1534 to February, 1635, Ibrahim from 1535-1557 a.d. and ‘All from 1557 to 
April 11th, 1580 (page 408). 

4 The account of the rise and fall of different ministers or regents agrees 
generally with that given by Firishtah. According to him KSmil Khftn at 
first acted with moderation, but after two months he became intoxicated with 
power, and showed some disrespect to Chftnd Bibl ; who got lIRji Kishwar 
IQiSn to effect his destruction. Haji Kishwar fUftn in his turn tried to grasp 
the whole power of the state. At this time Bahzad*iil-mulk samauhat of 
Murtada Nizam Shah advanced with fifteen thousand horsemen, to conquer 
some of the districts* of BijapGr lying near the border. Hajl Kishwar l^an 
sent an army to meet him ; and he was signally defeated. There were great 
rejoicings ; and valuable presents were made to the amirs ; btit later they were 
directed to return the elephants which had been given to them to the royal 
fUkhUna. This order, which was passed without consulting Chand BIbl or 
Chand Sultan as Firishtah calls her, gave much displeasure ; and a conspiracy 
was made to effect the destruction of l^ajT Kishw'ar Khan ; and to raise Mustafa 
lOian to power. Hajl Kishwar I^an hearing of this got Mlrza NOr-ud-din 
Muhammad, who had received many favours from Mu»?t®f*^ Khan treacherously to 
assassinate him. Chind Bibl was highly incensed at this ; but Hajl Kishwar 
^an got an order from the king for imprisoning her in the fort of Satara ; 
and she was forced out of the harem with much indignity, and sent to SatAra. 
After this Hajl Kishwar l^an became very unpopular, and w'cnt away to 
Ahmadnagar ; but he found that the court there could not protect him ; so 
he went away towards Golkonda, where he was assassinateil soon after by a 
relative of Mu^t&f^ J^an. 

After this, according to Firishtah Ikbla^ ^an became the regent ; and 
Chand Bibl was brought back from Satara. He, however, being suspicious 
that Afdal Khan ShlrazI and Rasu Pandit, who were associated with him in the 
government, would prove hostile to him had them put to death. He banished 
other great amirs; and in conjunction with Hamid l^an and Dilawar ^an 
parried on the government according to his own wishes. He then invited 
*^n-ul*tnulk from his^agir ; and he and IJamTd l^an and Dilawar Khan went 
*out of the city to meet him. ‘Ain-ul-mulk treacherously seizecl them, put 
fetters on them ami brought them back to the city. On his arrival near the 
fort he found the getee elosed and being panic -struck he went back to his 
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was one of the great amirs slew Kamil Khan, and became himself the 
vaklL He and Mu$tafa Khan and the latter’s children were then 
put to death ; and the vaJcdlat fell to Dilfiwar Khan Habshl. He, 
i.e., Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan abolished the Imamia form of the religion ; 
and established the religion of the sunnat and jama*at. Dilawar 
ran the government with great power and strength for nine years. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Khan with the help of the other amirs then attacked 

leaving Il^las Hamid l^fln and Dilawar F^an behind, who then resumed 

their authority. 

Owing to these disordera, the other rulers of the Deccan, vi*., Muhammad 
Qu^b Shah, who had succeeded his father and BahzSd-uhmulk, with Saiyid 
Murtada the Amir-iibumra of Berar invaded BljSpur ; and laid siege to Shahdurd. 
They were unable to take it, as it was strenuously defended by the thanadar 
Muhammad Aqft ; and then advanced to BljSpiir plundering and ravaging the 
country through which they passed. Ikhlas I^an and the HabshTs attempted 
to defend Bijapur ; but being unable to do so, and knowing that their rule was 
not acceptable to the am?r», represented the fact to Ch^nd BibT. She there- 
upon made Sh5h Abul Hasan, son of Shah Tahir the amir jumla. The latter 
reconciled the nobles ; and the enemies finding it difficult to seize the city, 
retired to their own countries ; the Ni'^am ShShis going back to Ahmadnagar ; 
and Muljammad Qul! Qutb Shah to Cldlkonda; but the latter left Amir Saiyid 
Z‘ain-ul Astarabadi on whom he conferred the title of Mustafa I^an, to plunder 
the country. Upon this IWdas Wian sent Dilawar I^an to attack him ; and 
he defeated him signally ; and obtained much plunder. From the hour of his 
victory, the idea of becoming the regent entered the mind of Dilawar ^8n. 
He returned towards Bijapur ; and encamped at the town of Alapur. He 
flattered and deceived Ildila^ Khan and then marching rapidly took possession of 
the citadel. Ikhlas l^an tried to storm it, but was defeated; and his partisans 
were killetl by the cannon fired from the citadel ; and he had to retire in the 
evening. He then nominated Dalil Khan to besiege the citadel, and he con- 
tinued the siege for four months ; after w^hich he went over to Dilawar l^Sn. 

Khan disdaining to escape was seized in his house; and was blinded and 
imprisoned. 

Dilawar Khan continued to be the regent till 998 a.h. ; when Tbrahini 
*Adil Shah succeeded in wresting the power from him. He effected his escape 
to Ahmadnagar. He was induced by Burhan Niz8m Shah to march towards 
^plj&pOr. After this Ibr&hlm *Adil Sh&h invited Dilawar Khan to come back ; 
and the latter did so after receiving an assurance, that he would not be injured 
in life and property. He was, however, after his arrival, blinded, and was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Sat&ra. 

This again is a long note but I have thought it proper to write it in order 
to clear up the accounts of the changes in the regency. 
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Dilawar ; and the latter fled to Bnrhan Niz3.m-ul-miilk at 

Ahmadnagar. He instigated the latter to march towards Blj&pur 
and attack ‘Adil Kh&n ; but he was unable to do anything ; and 
went back. Ibrahim ‘Adil I£ban then sent qaul (probably an agree- 
ment of safe conduct) and summoned Dilawar KJban ; and made 
him blind by drawing the pencil across his eyes. Up to this day which 
is in the year 1002 a.h., and which amounts to a period of fourteen 
years, he (Ibrahim 'Adil Khan) is ruling his i kingdom. 


SECTION IV. 2 THE QUTB UL-MULKlYA LINE OR DYNASTY. 

An account of Sultan QulI Qutb-ul-mulk ^ Hamadani. 

He is from the tribe of ** Mir ‘Ali Shakr Aq Quyiinll. He was 
one of the five vazlrs of the Bahmani Sultans. As Sultan Mahmud 


^ This is tho end of the history of the ‘A<lil ShAhT dynasty in one MS., and 
111 the lith. ed. ; Imt in the other MS. there is a short interpolation, which say8» 
that IbrAhim 'Adil Shfih reigned altogether for forty-eight years and a few 
months; anrl died on the llth Muharrarn lO.'}? a.h. ; and that after his death, 
Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil Shah ascendeil the throne. Firishtah’s history of 
the *Adil Shahi <lynasty c*nds somewhat abruptly with the year 1005 A.H. 
Uol. Briggs in a note on page 188 of vol. Ill of his history says, Ferishta 
eontinued to writ-e his history as late as 1012, sixteen years after this period, 
and probably intended to finish that of Beejapoor last, which can alone account 
for bis leaving off so abruptlj' 

It may be mentioned that Firishtah’s account of this reign is very prolix, 
and extends over forty-four pages of the lith. ed. It is in more high-flown 
• language than is usual even with him. 

• This heading occurs in both MS8., but is not tc) be found in the lith. ed. 

^ Tho word occurs after in both MSS., but is not in the lith. 

*ed. I do not think it necessary to insert it. 

* The name is doubtful. It is in one MS. and in the other. 

In tho lith. ed. it is ^ y Firishtah however says that 

a-detailed history of the Qutb Shahi line was written by a man of the name ol 
Sh&h ^ur Sh&h ; but he (Firishtah) was unable to get hold of a copy of it. 
Col. Briggs says that he was able, some years ago, to procure a work entitled the 
** History of Mahomed Kooly Kootb Shah”, written about the time that Firishtah 
lived. From Col. Briggs's translation of that work the name of the tribe 
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showed great favour to his slaves, Sultan Qull sold himself to him, 
and became one of his slaves. He took possessions of the country 
of Golkonda and ruled for twenty-four years and passed away. 


^An account of JamshId Qutb-ul-mulk, son of Sultan QulI. 

After his father, he sat in the latter’s place ; and ruled for seven 
years. 


appears to be Ak Koovinloo; so that the correct name of the tribe mlay be 
, It appears however from the quotation of Siiltin Quli Qutb’s own 
words in Col. Briggs’s work, vol. Ill, page 340 et seq that the Sultan belonged to 
the Kurra Kooinloo tribe, who were subjugated by the Ak tCooinloo tribe ; and he 
fled in his childhood, with his uncle Ameer Alla Koolly ; and came to the Deccan. 
He returned however to Hamadan with his uncle, as he was then too young 
to remain alone in the country. He came back however later again with his 
uncle ; but the uncle went away ; and he remained i?.nder the special pro- 
tection of SultSn Mahmfld Bahmanl. He defended the latter with great 
gallantry, when he was attacked in the fort of AhrnadabSd Bidar, and after 
the campaign against Malik Dinar HabshI he was made governor of Talingftna. 
Later he fought bravely in Mahmud Shah’s campaign against the rebel 
Bahadur Gilani. After the death of Mahmud Shah Bahmanl on the 24th 
^i-hijja, 912 a.h.. May 12th, 1507 a.d., he with the five other Deccan chiefs, 
threw off the small portion of allegiance, which they had up to that time 
owed to the Bahmanl SuHans. He was killed by Mir Mahmud Haraadam, 
governor of Golkonda, when he was sitting down at prayer, at the instigation 
of his third son Jamsliid Qutb Shah on the 2nd Jamadi-us-sani 940 a.h., 
4th September, 1543. These latter facts are taken from Col. Briggs’t account. 
According to Firishtah he was killed by a Turk! slave in 950 a.h., when he 
was looking at some jewels. The slave had been instigated by JamshId 
Qu^b Shah with the promise of being made a great omlr ; but he was slain by 
JamshId, immediately after he had slain SultSn Quli Qu^b Shah, so ^lat he 
might not divulge his complicity in the crime. It is difficult to say eocactly how 
long Quli Qu^b Shah ruled as an independent prince. According to Mr. Sewell’s 
table (p. 410) ho reigned for thirty-one years from 1512 to 1643 a.d. 

^ It is difficult to find the correct history of this reign. Nizam-ud-4^n 
gives no account at all ; and the histories given by Firishtah, and Col. Brigga 
differ. The former says Shah ')?ahir was sent by Burhan Ntrim-ul-mulk to 
oongratulate JamshId on his accession. Shah Tahir incited him to join Burhar 
Nifim Shah to attack Ibrahim *Adil Shah. He accordingly invaded the latter'n 
territory, and built a fort in pargana Kaknl ; and then advanced to attack th^ 
fort of Atgar. In the meantime *Adil Shah made peace with Nizam Shai^ 
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iAn account of Ibrahim Qu^b-ul-mulk, son of Sultan QulI. 

After his brother, Ibrahim became the ruler of Golkonda . He was 
a man of affairs and of wisdom. But anger and wTath obsessed him. 


and RSm Rfij ; and Nizffm Shah went back to Ahmadnagar. ‘Adil Shfih then 
sent Asa^d KhSn Lftri to attack Jamshid Qutb Shdh. Asa*d Lftrl first 

seized the fort of Kakni and compelled Jamshid Qut.b Shfth to raise the siege 
of Atgar. After that Jamshid Qutb ShSh had several campaigns with AsaM 
J^Sn L&rlf in each of which he was defeated ; and in the last of these in a hand 
to hand fight with Asa‘d ^5n Lftrl, one side of his face was severed off by a 
blow of his opponent’s sword. After that he made peace with ‘Adil Sh«h ; 
and conquered some parts of Kachiti. Then he was ill for two years : and now 
beccune very savage ; and ordered people to be put to death or imprisoned for 
slight offences. A conspiracy was then formed to depose him, and place one of 
his brothers on the throne. He received information of this plot ; and im- 
prisoned his brothers, Haidar and IbrShim. The former died soon after and 
the latter went away to BijAnagar. Jamshid died of a high fever in 957 a.h. 

Col. Briggs’s account, which is probably derived from the work he got hold 
of (see note 1, p. 167) is entirely different, except that he agrees in saying 
that Jamshid Qutb ShAh died in 957 a.h. I do not, however, consider it 
necessary to give a summary of his account, as it can be referred to by anybody 
who is interested in the history. 

1 NizAm-ud-din gives no account of the reign of lbrAhin> Qutb ShAh. He 
only mentions a few of the traits of his character. As far as this goes he agrees 
with Firishtah ; who mentions the same traits, with some more details ; for 
instance Firishtah says that the nails which had been shown to him were the 
nails of the toes of his victims, which were severed by being beaten with sticks 
{tdziydna). As regards his servants eating at his table, he says that it was 
the special servants {naukarSn who had this privilege. Firishtah also 

•ays that he freed TalingAna from highway robl)ers ; so that merchants and 
wealthy people could travel from place to place in safety. 

As n^ards the history of his reign, Firishtah says that he sought an asylum 
with B§|n RAj during the reign of Jamshid Qu^b ShAh. After the latter’s 
death, the ministeFS placed his son, who was an infant of two years of age on 
'the throne ; but the Dakinis attacked the palace. Then the ministers deter- 
niined to send for IbrAhTm Qutb-ul-mulk ; and to place him on the throne. 
They obtained permission from RAm RAj for bringing him to GSlkonda ; and 
when he came to the border of BijAnagar. Mustafa hastened to receive him; 
and he was made amir jumla or Prime Minister. 

• After this, he in concert with Husain NizAm 8hAh, invaded BljApOr in 96.5 
A.H. ; and laid siege to Gulbarga. But he was afraid of increasing the power 
of Qusain NizAm ShSh ; and w'ent back to Golkonda ; and Husain Nizflin 8hAh 
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For a very small offence he inflicted strange punishments on the 
servants of God. He ordered that the nails of his victims should 
be severed from their fingers ; and should be brought before him 
in a vessel. Much food was brought, every day, to his table ; and 
it had been so determined that all his servants should eat at his table. 
He indulged in much ceremony in his meals. 

He reigned for five and thirty years. 


being unable to carry on the siege alone, retired to Ahmadnagar. Afterwards 
‘Adil Shah and RSm Raj invaded the Nizftm Shahi territory ; and ai their 
request, and somewhat against his will IbrShTm Qutb ShRh joined them ; ajid 
they laid siege to Ahmadnagar. They were about to take it, when IbrShim 
Qutb Shsh left at midnight ; and retired in precipitation to Golkonda ; and 
R5m Raj and ‘Adil Shah had also to raise the siege. 

After that lbr§him Qutb Shah asked for the hand of Husain NizSm Shah’s 
daughter ; and at the latter’s request he agreed in concert with him to lay siege 
to Kalian. There the marriage feast was celebrated and the siege was begun. 
Then ‘Adil Sh&h and R&m Raj and Tufal ^an and Amir Barld advanced 
against them, when IbrahTin Qutb Shfth retired to Golkonda, and Husain Ni^fim 
Shfth to Ahmadnagar, hotly pursued by ‘Adil Shah and Ram Raj. They laid 
waste both the Ahmadnagar and the (jolkonda territories ; but peace was at 
last concluded ; and Ram Raj and ‘Ailil Shah retired to their own territories. 
Afterwanlfl Murtada Nizfim ShRh summoned Ibrfthim Qutb Shah to come and 
aid him in besieging the fort of Darur, belonging to ’Adil Shah ; but before he 
could arrive the fort was taken. He however joined Murtada Nizfim ShSh in 
the invasion of Hijftpiir. ‘Adil Sh&h now sent to Murtmla NizSm Shah a letter, 
which Ibrfthim Qutb Shah had written to him, about acting in concert with 
him. Nizftm Shfth became suspicious of Qutb Shfih's fidelity ; and Qutb Shah 
retiring in all haste to GtMkonda, Nizfim Shfth looted his camp ; and pursued 
his army, ami took much booty and slew large numbers of his men. ‘Abd*ul 
qftdir, |he eldest son of Ibrahim Qutb Shfth then represented to his father, that 
if he received permission to do so, he would at once attack the Nizftm Shfthi 
army and defeat it. Ibrfthim Qutb Shfth became suspicious of his son’s motives ; 
and imprisone<l him in a fort, and afterwards caused his death, by giving him a 
poisiined drink. Ibrfthim Qutb Shfth died in the year 989 a.h. He had ruled’ 
for thirty«two years. 

Col. Briggs’s account (vol. Ill, p. 39d) is slightly different. He has a 
separate section for Soobhan Kooly Kooth Shah, the infant son of Jamsheed, 
wilo, he says, was seven years of^age, when he was elevated to the throne. 
Then as regards Ibrahim Kootb Shah, he says that in the latter part of hif< 
reign he contjuered some territories in Orissa. According to Col. Briggs, Ibrahim 
Kootb Shah died on the 2l8t Rubbee-oos-Sany 988 a.h , 2nd June, 1580 
Mr Sewell (p. 410) has 1681. 
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^An account of Muhammad QulI Qutb-ul-mulk, son of IbrIhIm. 

Muhammad Quli succeeded his father. He became the lover 
of a ^ prostitute of the name of Bhagmati ; and having laid the 
foundation of a city, called it Bhagnagar. He had one thousand 
horsemen, as the retainers of that woman ; and they always 
attended at her stirrups. He is ruling the country up to the present 
day which is in the year 1002 A.H., and in the 38th year of the 
Ilahl era ; i.e., for a period of nine years. 


1 NizSTn-ud-drn does not give any account of tho events of the reign ; and 
merely refers to a scandalous matter of a more or less personal nature. 
According to Firiahtah Muhammad Qutb Sh5h was tho eldest and best of the 
three surviving sons of Jamshid Qutb Shah. He succeeded the latter in his 
twelfth year. He marrieil a daughter of Shfth Mfrza IspahRnl. 

He enteretl into a treaty with Nizftm Shfth, and invaded tho BijRpQr terri- 
tory, and besieged Shah Drug ; but being unable to take it, went to lUjRpiir 
and laid siege to it. They were however unable to take it also, and Muhammad 
Qu^b Shah was about to retire to Gdlkonda, when the commander of the NizRm 
Shahl army, becoming aware of his intention suggested that he should go himself 
towards Ahmadnagar, laying waste the ‘Adil Shahf country thrcnigh which he 
viould pass; and Muhammad Qutb ShRh should proceed to besiege Hasanftbftd 
<Milbarga. They accordingly did so; but when Muhammad Qutb ShRh arrive<l 
near Culbarga, he loft seven thousand horsemen ; and many ele- 

phants, under Mustafa lOian, to carry on the siege ; and himstdf hastened back,, 
to his capital. Muj^tafa l^ian laid waste the country round Hasan&bRfl 
<hilbarga; but Ddawar KhSn was sent with a large army from l^IjRpur, and 
he defeated Mu>;^tafa Khftn who retiree! in great haste to the borders of 7''ilang. 

After this Firishtah refers to Hhaginatl, and he also n'fers to the building 
ef the new city ; but ho says that it was necessary tf> do so because Gdlkonda 
hud become extremely unhealthy. He afterwanls changed the name of tho 
new city of HaidarRb&d. 

Muhammad Qutb ShSh resolved after this to conquer Dang, by which 
Firishtah means the ciamtry lying between Tilang and Hang or Bengal, i.e., 
Qrissa. He conquered a great part of the country ; and the ruler of it, who 
was called Bftbfl Balandar flee! in great distress to the furthest part of tho 
country. 

The above is the history down to 1017 a.h. It is not necessary to go 
arfy further, especially as Firishtah says nothing further about the history ; 
but indulges in a description of certain matters connecteil with the Sul^Rn. 

* One MS. calls her a other simply vy4i> while the lith. 

*^1. has only In tho text-edition the name is 
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SECTION V. ABOUT THE SULTANS OF GUJRAT. 

From the beginning of the year 783 to the year 970 A.H., when 
(Gujr&t) came into the possession of the officers of His Majesty the 
Kbalifa*-i-IlahI, which is a period of 187 years, fifteen persons ruled 
over the country. (These are the) particulars (of them). 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Muzafiar, two months and 
a few days ; 

Sultan Muzaffar ^Shah, three years and eight months and 
twenty days ; ^ 

Sult&n 2 Ahmad, thirty-two years and six months and twenty 
days ; 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Ahmad, seven years and four months ; 

^ Sultan Qutb-ud-din Ahmad Shah, seven years and six ^ months 
and thirteen days ; 

Daud Shah, seven days ; 

Sultan Mahmud Shah, fifty-five years and eleven months and 
^ two days ; 

Sultan Muzaffar, son of Mahmud, fourteen years and nine 
months ; 

Sultan Sikandar, two months and sixteen days ; 

.fk, Sultan Mahmfid, four months ; 

• Sultan Bahadur, eleven years and eleven months ; 

Sultan Muhammad Shah one and half month ; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of ® Latif Khan, eighteen years and a few 
days ; 


^ The word ShSh is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. but not in the other MS. 
The period is 3 years 8 months and 20 days in one MS., but is 3 years and S 
months and 8 days, in the lith. ed. It may be either 8 or 20 days in the other 
MS. 

> One MS. inserts #1-" after the name. 

8 The words jy) j which occur in both MSS. are omitted from the 
lith. ed. I have inserted them. 

* The wordiy^.) which occur in one MS. and in the lith. ed. are not.t>^ 
**be found in the other MS. 

8 He is called Latif in both MSS., but Latif Shih in the liUi* ed. 

The period is 18 years in both MSS. and 16 years in the lith. ed. 1 have adopte<i 
leading in the MSS. 
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Abmad, three years and a few months ; and 
Suit&n Muzaffar, son of ^Maibrnud, sixteen years and some 
months. 


(An Account of) A‘zam HumIyCn Zafab I£ii1n. 

It is written in books of history, that when the (aooounts of the) 
tyranny of Nizftm Mufarrah, who bore the title of * AshtI 
and who had the government of Gujr&t in his hands under Sult&n 
Muhammad, son of Sultan ilruz Sh&h, spread over the regions of 
the world ; and the oppressed who had suffered from his t3nranny, 
and the victims of his cruelty arrived in the capital city of Dehll 
from the country of Gujrat with their complaints ; and narrated 
tales of his tyranny and oppression before Sult&n Muhammad Sh&h ; 
and spoke the truth of his violence and insubordination, the Sult&n 
after much consideration and great deliberation, conferred thi^ fief 
of Gujrfit on A^zam, HumSyun !SSafar Khan, son of Wajih-ul-mulk, 
who was one of the great amirs, after bestowing many royal favours 
on him. On the 3rd Rabl‘ul-§.wwal in the year 783 a.h., he conferred 
on him a (royal) umbrella, and a red pavilion, which are specially 
reserved for bddskdhs, and granted him permission to go to Gujr&t. 
?afar Kh&n started from the city the same day, and encamped at 
the royal reservoir {haud-i-l^as). On the 4th of the month, Sutl&n 
Muhammad hastened to !^afar Kh fln^s camp ; and made his ears heavy 
vith the pearls of advice ; and after again conferring on him a special 
robe of honour retired to the city. 

They say that when the vazlrs wrote the order of his appoint- 
ment, they under the orders of the Sultan left the f)lace where the 


» One MS. has Shfth after MahmCd, but neither the other MS. nor the 
lith. ed. has it. 

• * Firishtah does not give him the title of Ashtl Kh&n, but calls him 

Farbat>ul>mulk otherwise called Ni^&m Mufarrati. Firishtah does not speak 
mucni of hiiy tyranny, but he says that h^ had the intention of hostility (to the 
emperor), and therefore treated the tamlnd^* and the infidels of the country 
well, and in order to flatter them, gave currency to the customs of heathenism 
and idolatry. Therefore the learned and erudite men of Oujrkt sent the letter 
in which th^ spoke of Ni^m Mufarra^i’s misdeeds, and prayed the Sul^Sn 
to take necessary st^ for remedying them. 
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titles (of the new Governor) should have been written, blank ; and 
he (i.e., the Sul(an) wrote the titles with his own hand and they 
were as follows. ^ “ My brother, Majlis ‘Ali (the noble courtier), 
the honoured Klian, learned, just, generous, energetic, th^ most 
fortunate of the faith and religion, the defender of -Islam and 
Musalmans, the binder of the saltanat, the supporter of the faith. 


1 It is rather difficult to understand these lofty titles and to find equiva- 
lents for the high flown epithets. Firishtah who in many places copie$ the 

Tabaqat almost verbatim gives them as JiL J.>U 

^JL^l OfkjJaJLJl ^ j aOI 

Lii* AaIj jj) 

otjbuJi ^ (S^ ' 

Xhe antecedents of ?afar ^5n are rather curious. It appears from Bayley’i 
kistory of Gujarat, p. 68, et seq that FIroz, who was a great hunter, weilt out in 
pursuit of deer one day, and became separated from his attendants. He came 
to a village which was dne of the dependencies of Thanosar. Outside the 
village he found a party of land-holders seated, and dismounting from his horse, 
asked one of them to pull off his boots. This man was a master of the science 
of mterpreting signs and appearances. He found on the sole of the SultSns 
foot, marks of royalty and the signs of imperial power. The chief men of tlir 
village were two brothers Sftdhii and Sad|iSran. For their caste and genealogy 
see pp. 67-68. They entertained the guest, and gave their sister, who “ wa- 
peerless in beauty and loveliness ” in nilcdh to the Sult&n. They shortly 
afterwards became Musalmans and Sadharan received the title of VVajih-ul 
Mulk. He was the father of ?afar W)5n. The SuHSn was a disciple of Qutb- 
ul-aqtab Haclrat Mal^dum-i-JahSniSn. Sftdhu and Sadharan and ?afar 
also became his disciples. ?afar Ivhftn did some service to the saint, andth<: 
latter in return gave him the country of Gujrat. When he went back to ln' 
family, and told them what had happened they said “You are well-stricken lu 
years and if the country uf Gujarat falls to thee, what life w'ilt thou have lett 
to enjoy it ”. He went back to the saint, and made offerings of perfumes, etc. 
The saint accepted them, and taking a handful of dates, from a plate which w.)' 
before him, said “ Thy seed like unto these in number shall reign over Gujarat 
Some say there were twelve, some say thirteen dates and other say eleven. 

When FIroz !^8n became the Sultiln, he appointed ?afar lOiftn and lu' 
brother Shams 1^8n to the high position of sharabdar. Owing to this th»' 
liave been described as kalals or distillers. 
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the exterminator of kufr And heresy, the destroyer of the fake 
and the rebellious, the Pole-star of the sky of spirituality, the 
star of the high heaven, the breaker of the ranks in the day 
of battle, at fort conquering Rustam, the conqueror of kingdoms, 
an A^af in policy, the regulator, of affairs, the director of the 
rule of peopl^v the master of success and good fortune, the man of 
wisdom and success, the distributor of justice and beneficence, the 
vazir of the lord of conjunction Ulugh Qutlugh A’zam Humftyun 
?afAr JtLban.*’ 

^ In short (he) travelled towards Gujrat by successive marches. 
On the way news came to him that a son had been born to TStfir 
his son, who was the vazir of Sultan Muhammad Shah ; ^d 
he had received the name of Ahmad Klian. 2afar lijian was greatly 
delighted on hearing this joyful news. He arranged a grand enter- 
tainment, and conferred honours and robes on many of the soldiers. 
When, he arrived in the neighbourhood of Nffgor, the men of 
Kanbayat came to petition against NizSm Mufarrah, praying few 
justice, ^afar Khan gave them hopes, and advanced towards Nahr- 
wala. When he arrived there, which is commonly known as'Pattan, 
he ^ wrote and sent a letter to Malik Niz&m Mufarra^ (in which he said^ 
that it had been mentioned in the august presence of Muhammad Shah 
that Malik Nizam Mufarrah had spent the revenue of a number 
of years of the khdl^a lands of the Sultan, for his own needs and 
purposes, and had not remitted one dinar to the treasury. It had 
likewise (been reported), that he had stretched out his hands for 
tyranny and oppression, and had greatly harassed the commOti 
people living in these places ; so that men had repeatedly come t(/*^ 
Dehll with supplications and complaints. (He w'ent on to say) that 
as the reins of binding and loosening of all state affairs of the neigh- 
bourhood had been placed in his hands, the better way would be, that 
whatever might still be left of the revenue of the khnl^a lands for 
those years should be sent with all promj)titiide, before he went 
himself ; and after comforting and cheering the oppressed, he should 
himself proceed to the metropolis of Pehll. 


^ Firishtckh does not say that ^afar Khftn wrote to Ni/.ftm Mufarrah aft*‘r 
arriving at Naharw&ia Pattan. 
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Malik Nizam Miufarrah sent a ^ reply to this effect. “ You have 
come a long way, you should remain where you are and should not 
take the trouble (to advance further). I shall go there and render 
an account, but on this condition that you will not make me over to 
custodians.’* When this reply came and the fact of his rebellion and 
violence became certain, A‘zain Humayun Zafar Khan began to 
arrange his army. A|ter a few days news came that Malik Nizam 
Mufarrah had turned towards that country with a large force, and 
was advancing by successive marches. A‘zam Humayun sallied 
out of the city of Pattan with his well-equipped army, with the inten- 
tion to give battle. A great battle was fought on the 7th of Safar 
in the year 794, in the village of ^ K§.nthu which is twelve kardhs 
from Pattan. Malik Nizam Mufarrah went about searching for Zafar 
Khan accompanied by a select body of troops ; and he ran about in 
all directions, like an ordinance of heaven (?). At this time a man 
belonging to ?afar l£hftn’s army having vanquished him (apparently 
in single combat) inflicted on him a severe wound, and he fell off 
from his horse on to the ground. The man immediately ^ cut off his 
head, and brought it to ?afar IQian. 

* Couplets : 

When Death into his blood plunged his hand, 

' Pate his clear seeing eyes did close. 

When the key of victory is not in one’s hand. 

He cannot with his arm, the door of victory break. 

On seeing what had happened, defeat fell on the army of Ni?am 
Mufarrah. Large numbers of men were slain ; and much booty fell 
into the hands (of the victorious army). Zafar f£han went in pursuit 

1 Firishtah also says that the tenor of the reply was what it is desoriberl 
in the text, 

2 The place is called Kftnhu and K&nthu in the MS. and 

K&nbha in the lith. ed. It is ,>4^^ K&nthu in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but 

Col. 3rigg8 calls it Jitpur. Bayley calls it Kambhu. in the text-edition • 

^ Firish tab's account of the engagement is different. It is figurative an<i 

vague. He says that jl j o>l jl J-w 

. 

it does not mention what happened to Nis&m Mufarrah after he had fled. 

* The first couplet is not in the lith. ed., but it is in both the MSS. 
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for some distance, and then returned to the neighbourhood of Pattan ; 
and sent his agents to all the parganaa. * In the year 795 a.h., he 
advanced with the object of punishihg the rebels, who had raised 
the dust of disturbance in the neighbourhood of ^ KanbAyat. He 
cleansed that country from the wee^ and thorns of the insurgents. 
He laid the ointment of his kindness and favour on the hearts which 
had been wounded by the dagger of the tyramiy of Ni^am MufaArab* 
He then advanced towards * As&wal. He remained there for some 
days ; and having pleased the common people, and all the inhabi- 
tants, earned their gratitude and came back to the neighbourhood of 
Pattan. 

In the year 796 a.h., news came that Sult&n Muhammad Sh&h, 
son of Sultan Firuz, had accepted the summons of the just Gk>d^ 
in the metropolitan city of Dehll, and the affairs of the empire had 
fallen into confusion ; and most of the zamlnddra had taken up an 
attitude of insurrection ; more specially, ^ the R&ja of Idar, who had 
placed his foot outside the circle of obedience and fealty. 2!afar 
ICban equipped an army, and advanced by rapid marches with a 
large force and elephants of the size of mountains to punish the R&ja. 
As he came with great quickness and proceeded to lay siege ^ the 
Hlja had no time whatever to arrange for his defence. He was, 
therefore, obmpelled to shut himself up, and the victorious troops, 
having overrun the country of Idar stretched their hands for plunder 
ani rapine. They raised* to the ground every temple which they 
foimd. In a very short time there was such scarcity and famine 
in the fort, that the ® Raja of Idar, sent his vakils in great humility 


1 One MS. has other and the lith. ed. have • 

• * Firishtcdi says with reference to AsSwal t>lil 

that at present AhmadSbftd is situated in its place. It will be seen from the 
accounts of the reign of Ahmad Shfth that he built the city of AhmadAbSd 
near As^twal. 

• According to Firishtah he had formerly borne allegiance to the fulers 
<*f QojrSt but had now laid the foundation of shamelessness, and had with- 
drawn his head from the yoke of dependence. 

^ Firishtah says that there were several severe battles, and ^j^afar ^Sn 
was victorious each time. 

• According to Firishtah the RSja sent his eldest son with some others 
to sue for quarter. 

12 
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and piteousness, and prayed for forgiveness of his offences. 2afar 
Khan took such tributes from him as he wanted ; and advanced 
towards Somnath. 

At this time intelligence came that ^ Malik Na^ir Raja celebrated 
as ‘Adil Kbfin, the ruler of Aslr, had stretched his foot of pride beyond 
the blanket of his status, and had harassed some of the villages of 
Nadarbar. A'zam Humayun, knowing that the protection of his 
own territory was more incumbent on him than the capture of the 
temple of Somnath advanced towards Nadarbar by rapid marches, 
‘Adil Khan hearing this news returned to his own country. • ?afar 
Khan also returned to his headquarters at Pattan, after showing kind- 
ness to the inhabitants of the country. 

In the year 797 a.h., he again mustered his troops, and deter- 
mined to invade * Jar and Tar which are situated to the west of 
Pattan, and after overruning some places and getting tributes from 
the headman of that locality, advanced from thpre, with the purpose 
of destroying the temple of Somnath. On the way he made tlie 
Tlajputs food for his merciless sword ; and wherever a temple appeared 
b^ore his eyes, he raised and destroyed it. 

When he arrived at S6mn5th he burnt the temple down and 
broke up the idol. He slew the kafirs, and plundered the city. He 
planned the erection of a Jdrm‘ tnasjid, and having appointed the 
right men as directed by the shara\ and leaving a thdna (military 
post) there, retraced his steps towards Pattan. 

In the year 799, news came to A‘?am Humftyun that the Rajputs 
of ’ Mandalgarh had acquired such power, that the Musalmaus 
there were abandoning their country and leaving their homes, on 
account of the injuries caused to them. ?afar Khan collected tlio 


I Firishtsh desoribeg him as the ancestor of the FarOql the nilers "f 
Burhftnpur. 

* The names are written as /ff in one MS. but the may be a mist*:." 
foj y which is required having been omitted by mistake. In o ■ 
» other MS. and in the lith. ed. ^e names are j ft- Firishtah calls the pk 

and the ruler of it text-edition it is Ajyfc. 

» It is Mandalgarh in the MSS. and KamSl in the Uth. ed. KamSl or Gam ! 
or Oim»r is the same as janSgarh. Firishtah also has »y 
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army of GujrSt, and by successive rapid marches traversed the 
forests and deserts of that country. The Raja of the place, being 
proud of the strength of his fortification, occupied himself in defending 
it. The victorious troops surrounded the hill and the fort, like the 
centre of a circle, and placed manjanlqs (battering ram or catapults) 
on all sides ; and every day a number of Rajputs were slain. But 
as the fort was so strong, that they were unable to accomplish 
their object, by the help of the catapults, 2afar lUian ordered that 
saJbdU (covered ways) should be planned and completed with all 
speedf But in spite of these the fort could not be taken. In the 
end after the siege had lasted for a year and some months, the RSjputs 
in great humility asked for quarter ; and men and women came with 
hared heads and prayed for safety. They agreed to pay tributes ; 
and promised that it should be sent every year to Pattan without 
any demand being made for it. They also agreed, that hence- 
forward they would ,not cause any kind of injury to the Musalm&ns. 

A^zam Humayun owing to his innate kindliness and natural 
generosity accepted their excuses, and gave them quarter. H® 
took tribute from them, and having fixed the amounts of the aimual 
tribute, and having assured himself about the safety of that territory 
lie hastened to perform a pilgrimage to the holy tomb of the Shaikh 
of the path of the Faith, ^ Kbw§.jah Mu‘in-ud-din Hasan Sanjarl. 
He pillaged and plundered the towns in that country and left no 
trace of cultivation and habitation. After finishing this invasion, 
he moved to the country known as Dandwftna and having plundered 
- Dllw5,ra and Jalwara took a large number of prisoners and much 
booty. 3 returned to Pattan on the 17th of RamadS^n in the year 
HOC A.H. As these campaigns hati extended over three years, 
A‘?am Humayun issued an order that all his troops and soldiery 


^ Of Ajmlr. 

* DHwftra jn one MS. and Dilwftra and Jalwftra j 

m the other and DanduSna in the lith. ed. Firishtah haa DilwRra and Jalwftra. 
He does not mention Dandwftna at all. 

* Firishtah says that it appears from the TftrTkh*i*AlfI that at this time 

?aXar ^&n had the rea4l in his own name, and assumed the title of 

Mw^ar Shfth. 
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should be exempted from all service and work of all kinds for the 
period of one year. 

Towards the end of the year 800 a.h., Tatar Klian, 2afar 
Kl)an’s son, who held the office of vazlr of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Firuz fled from Dehli owing to the ^ dominance and violence of Mallu 
I£ban, and came to Gujrat to his father as has been mentioned in 
the section about Dehli. In short Tatar Shan came in a state of 
great humility with a prayer to his father that he should be allowed 
to take the latter’s army with him, and have his revenge over 
2 Mallu Klian. A‘zam Humayun ?afar Khan was thinking of 
collecting troops. But as Mirza Pir Muhammad I£lian, grandson of 
His Majesty, the Lord of the auspicious conjunction, Amir Taimur 
Gurgan had taken possession of Multan and had seized Sarang Kfian, 
A‘zam Humayun deferred the carrying out of this determination 
and the accomplishment of this deed ; inasmuch as he had learned 
by his acumen that Mirza Pir Muhammad was j^he vanguard of His 
Majesty, the Lord of the auspicious conjunction. It so happened 
that after a short time, in the year 801 a.h., news came that Amir 
Taimur had arrived in the neighbourhood of Dehli with a large army. 
I^afar Khan comforted his son, and postponed the march to Dehli 
for a suitable opportunity. 

At this time they (i.c., ?afar Klian and Tatar KJ an) adv^anced 
together towards Idar. They arrived by rapid marches and besieged 
the fort. They sent detachments every day in different directions, 
and left no stone unturned in plundering and ravaging the country. 
The Raja of Idar in great humility and weakness sent emissaries, 
and agreed to pay tribute. As the empire of Dehli was at this time 
full of disturbances and rebellion, Zafar Klian remained satisfied 


1 Firishtah briefly describes the conflicts between Mallu or IqbSl l^hSn 
and Tfttftr 

* He is called ^ in one MS., JLi* in the other, while 

the lith. eld. has only Firishtah does not say that Tatar I^an prayed 

for the help of his father’s army to revenge himself on Mallu or Iqbfil Khan ; 
but’iio incited his father, Miizaffar Shah, to march to Dehli, with the object of 
making himself tho bSdshah. Muzaffar Shah agreed, and began to collect 
troops ; but the news came of the advance of Mirza Pir Muhammad Wian. 
grandson of Amtr faimur ; and upset all their plans. 
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with the engagement to pay tribute, and returned to Pattan in Ramadan 
of that year. About this time an immense number of people fleeing 
from Dehli from the visitation of Amir Taimur arrived in Pattan. 
A‘zam Humayim took pity on their condition, according to their 
different predicaments, and showed each one of them such kindness 
as his condition merited. After sometime Sultan Mahmud, son 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sultan Firuz Shah also fled from the 
Lord of the happy conjunction ; and came to Gujrat. Zafar liliSn 
did not accord to him the treatment and respect that was due to 
him, and he becoming hopeless and heart-broken, went away towards 
Malwa, as is mentioned in the proper place. 

In the year 803 a.h., A'zam Humayun disbursed a year’s 
pay to his soldiers, and with a large force advanced to conquer Idar. 
When his victorious army surrounded the fort on all sides, and fought 
battles in succession for some days, the Raja evacuated the fort, 
one night, and fled^ towards Bijanagar. Early the next morning 
Zafar Iil)an entered the fort, offered thanks to (Jod, demolished the 
temples, left a thdna (military post) in the fort, and divided the 
country of Idar among his nobles. After the accomplishment of 
the necessary work in that country he returned to Pattan. In the 
year 804 a.h. (they) sent (the news) to Zafar lilian that the 
Hindus and ^kafirs had collected round the temple of Somnath and 
were exerting themselves to the utmost in reviving their ancient 
customs. A‘zam Humayun turned his attention in that direction, 
and .sent an army in advance of himself. When the inhabitants of 
Somnath received information of this, they arlvanced to meet him 
by way of the sea, and began a battle. A‘zara Humayun arrived 
there on wings of .speed, and routed and destroyed them. Those 
•who escaped the sword fled, and took shelter in the citadel of the 
port of Dip. After a few days the gates of the citadel were opened 
4nd the garrhson were made food for the sword. He had the chief 

^ The reading is obscure ; the MSS. have and ^ * 

and the lith. ed. has j The word appears to bo incorrect ; 

d it was then the meaning would be some Hindus and infidels, in 

tl)o lith. ed. is of course incorrect. Kirishtah in the corresponding passage 
has the kafirs of Somnftth. He also says that they had over- 

IKiwered the military post left there by A‘?am Humftyun. 
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men of that body thrown under the feet of elephants. He demolished 
the temples, and laid the foundation of JdmV mosque. He appointed 
qddls and muftis and other officers directed by the shara * ; and 
leaving a military post returned to Pattan, his capital. 

In the year 806 a.h., Tatar I£han informed his father A‘zam 
Humayun, that Mallu Khan had seized Dehli ; and in spite of the 
fact that Sultan Mahmud had rested content with Qanouj, he would 
not leave him in that condition. He went on to say “If an army 
be sent with this slave (i.e., he himself) he would advance to Dehli. 
wrest the city from his possession, and having revenged himself 
again restore his dominion to Sultan Mahmud.” A^zam Humayun 
said in reply, “At present there is no one among the descendants 
of Firuz Shah, who is capable of carrying on the duties of the empire. 
Mallu Iqbal Klian is at present in possession of Dehli, and the learned 
in the doctrines of the religion do not approve of dissensions and 
warfare leading to bloodshed among the followers of Islam.” 
Tatar Khan was not satisfied with these words, and said, I have 
such power now that I can attain to the empire of Dehli. Kingshi]) 
and empire are not the inheritance of any one ; and recited the 
following couplet : 

Couplet : 

None can a kingdom and throne acquire, 

That does not seize the sword with both his hands. 

When A‘zara Humayun saw that he (Tatar Khan) was bent 
on this idea, he relinquished the work of the empire, and made 
over to him all the army and the paraphernalia of sovereignty. 

'An account of the accession of Tatar Khan, son of 
A‘zam HumayUn ?afar Khan. 

When ?afar Klian ^ voluntarily gave up the duties of the sove 
reignty, Tatar Klian arranged on the 1st of Jamadl-ul-alshir 806 a.h., 

^ The heading is given differently in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. It i- 
what I have in the text in one MS. In the other MS., it is the same, but tht 
word (accession) is omitted. In the lith. cd. it Firishtah ha- 

no separate heading. 

* According to Firishtah ^afar ]^§n who had assumed the title of 
Mu7.affar ShSh had acquired such power by the conquest of Idar and SomnSth, 
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a grand entertainment in the town of Asawal and sat on the 
throne of empire. He raised the umbrella over his head, and assumed 
the title of Sultan Muhammad Shah. He conferred robes of honour 
on the amir 8 and the chiefs and leaders of the country. He dis- 
tributed the gold that had been scattered as thanks -offering on the 
umbrella of sovereignty among wise and meritorious men. He 
conferred the office of vazlr on Shams K)ian Dandani who was the 
younger brother of A‘zam Humayun. He ordered that in the 
heading {Tughrd) of the farmdn the following words should be 
written. ^^ AUMuaffaq wal Wdihiq bi-tald-ur-Rahmdn^ iftil^dr-ad- 
danyd-wad-dln Abul Ghdzl Mufyimmxid Shah bin Muzaffar i^dh,*' 
After arranging the affairs of the country, he collected a large 
army, and on the 1st of Sha‘ban of the afore-mentioned year, he 
moved out of the town of Asawal with the object of conquering 
Dehli. He was informed while on the march, that the Raja of Nadot 


that he formed the idea of seizing Dehli ; and making his eon Tatar Khan the 
emperor, with the title of (rhifts-ud-daula-wad-dm Sult&n Muhammad Shilh. 
With this object they were marching along, when at SSnur Muhammad ShSh 
Huddonly died. 

Firishtah goes on to say that the real fetcts are, that TRtSr lOiRn rebelled 
against his father who had become old and weak, at AsRwal ; and kept him 
imprisoned in the fort there. He me^lo his uncle Shams ^ftn, the vakil -ua- 
mlpanat, and gave himself the title of NS^ir-ud-dTn Muhammad Sh&h ; and 
then having collected troops advanced to conquer Dehli. Sult-Rn MuzafiEar 
sent one of his trusted men, and insisted on his brother’s arranging for hiw 
release, and for the assassination of Muhammad ShRh. Shams lOiRn attempted 
to dissuade him, having no other alternative killed Muhammad ShRh by giving 
him poison. Bayley (pages 81, 82) says “It is commonly believed, among the 

b ist-informed of the people of OujarSt, that Tat Rr KhAn conspired with 

certain discontented men, his friends outwardly, his onomios in reality, and placed 
his father in confinement. He then seatoil himself on the throne, with the title 
of Muhammad ShRh and won over ell the officials and army. Afterwards he 
waged war against the infidels of NRdot, and subdued them. Then he directed 
bis course towards Dehli, but drank the draught of death, and went to the city 
of non-existence. The cause of his death was this. In his ambition for the 
things of this life he threw aside the respect due ti> a father, a respect which is 
a^ lasting bldssing to him who pays it ; and God Almighty then sowed the seed 
of vengeemce in the heart of his father. Whereupon some of those who were 
i,n attendance upon TRtar Kh&n, but who were personally inclined to Zafar 
Kh&n gave him poison.” 

' only insteeid of text-edition. 
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had placed his feet of pride outside the bounds of obedience and 
allegiance. He turned his bridle of might from the road, advanced 
full gallop into the country of Nadot, and sacked and ravaged 
villages and towns. He then halted in the town of ^ Saniur. At 
this time which was the spring tide of his greatness he suddenly 
passed away owing to excessive drinking. 

Couplet : 

To the- dust was cast, that flower of greatness, that the 
garden of empire. 

With a hundred thousand caresses had in its bosom 
nourished. 

The period of his reign was two years and two months and some 
days. When the dreadful news reached A‘zam Humayun in the 
country of Bahru j he grieved sorely. He arrived very quickly 
at the camp, and sent Muhammad Shah’s body to Pattan ; and had 
his title recognised in the farmdn as Kh udd4-gdn Shahid (the martyred 
Lord). He showed favour to Shams l£han Dandani, and transferring 
Malik Jalal Kokhar, made over to him the government and defence 
of the territory of Nagor. Then as there was no help for it he, with 
a heart broken into a hundred pieces and dazed and stunned mind, 
occupied himself with the affairs of state. He laid aside the royal 
umbrella and the throne ; and did not assume any of the insignia 
of greatness. At last, however, acceding to the prayer of the nobles, 
and of the pillars of state he again sat on the throne of empire in 
the year 810 a.h. It has, however, come to (my) notice in various 
histories that Shams Klian Dandani gave poison to Muhammad 
Shah in his wine. 

An account of the rekw of Zafar I^an who had the 
TITLE of MuZAFFAR ShAH. 

When the period of disturbance as regards the imperial power 
in the country of Gujrat, which had extended over a period of three 

^ The name ia in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. ; and also in the lith. 

ed. of Firishtah ; but Col. Briggs calls the plctce Suntpoor. The invasion of 
Nfidot and the name of the place where the death took place are not mentioned 
Bayley. According to him, Muhammad Sh&h died on the march to Dehit. 

Salniir in the text-edition. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have ^ ; but the other MS. 

omita the word 
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years and four months was ended, A^zam Humayun Zafar Kl}&n 
in accordance with the prayer of the nobles and the suggestion of 
the great and the wise sat on the jewelled throne, in the manner of 
Sultans, in the town of ^ BIrpur, at the moment which was selectcnl 
by the astrologers who knew all the stars ; and assumed the title of 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah. He was described in the Kkutha and farmdn 
as Almdthiq bdlla-al-manndn Shams-ud-dunid-u^-din Ahnl Mujdhid 
Muzaffar l^ah. The gold that was showered in thanks-offering 
over his umbrella was distributed among meritorious persons. He 
conferred robes of honour on nobles, and men possessing the know- 
ledge of God and the heads of various groups. He then advanced 
by successive marches to the country of MS-lwa. When he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Dhar, Sultan Hushang advanced to give 
battle, but as he had not the strength to withstand the onset of 
Muzaffar Shah’s (army), 2 he fled, and took shelter in the fort of 
Dhar (but) in the end he came out and saw the Sultan. It had 
however come to the knowledge of Muzaffar Shah that Sultan 
^ Hushang had given poison to his father Dilawar Khan. As there 


1 The name is BlrpOr in the MSS., and in Bayley. In the lith. ed. it is 
, Pumtir. It does not appear to be mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah 

or in Col. Briggs. 

2 Firishtah however says that a great battle was fought between the 
armies of Gujrat and Malwa, of which the RuBtarns and heroes of the world 
have spoken with the tongue of praise ; but the army of Mftlwa being defeated 
■Multan Hushang was taken prisoner. Col. Briggs also sayR that Snltiln Hushang 
was taken prisoner “after a severe aetion'*. According to Bayley (p«go S4) 

the brave warriors of Muzaffar Shah soon scattered his ranks, as a whirlwiml 
-f’atters clouds, and he was obliged to fly into the fortress of J)har ”. 

• 2 Bayley quotes the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl as given in “ Mtiharniriadan Histori- 

ans ”, vol. IV, p. 36, which agrees mainly with the text ; and then says that Firish- 
tab’s version (which is probably impartial) is one of “ Not proven ”. 1 have exa- 

aiined the passages about the death of Dil&war Khan in Firishtah in both the (lujrut 
and Malwa sections, but I do not find anything that justifies the statement 
that Firishtah’s version or verdict is one of not proven. In the section about 
<hijrat Firishtah says ^ 

b j the 

'<kjtion about Malwa he says jk}L>c sLlj af 

) liyk ytj 
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had been affection and fraternal feeling between Dilawar Oan and 
Muzaffar Shah, (when they were both) in the service of Sultan 
Muhammad Firuz Shah, Muzaffar Shah put Sultan Hushang and some 
of his adherents into prison ; and installed his brother ^ Na§rat 
Kdian in the government of Malwa. 

Intelligence came at this time, that Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 
had come out of Jaunpur with the idea of seizing Dehli. On hearing 
this Muzaffar Shah started towards Dehli. When Sultan Ibrahim 
knew that Sultan Muzaffar was coming with the intention of giving 
battle, he turned back from the way and returned to Jaunpur ; as 
the pen has narrated in the section about Jaunpur. Sultan Muzaffar 
oil hearing this returned from the way and came back to Gujrat. 

He took 2 Sultan Hushang with him in a state of captivity. 
(But) after a time the ra^lyais and soldiers of Malwa (aggrieved) 

So far as I know Firishtah nowhore adjudicates on the 
rumour in the one place, or on what he had seen in certain books, in the other. 

1 He had been previously called Shams ^an Dandani. Bayley appears to 
mo to be unnocossarily puzzled about the identity of Na^rat ^Sn. According to 
the Xabaqat-i-Akbarl, ?afar ^5n had only one brother, who was called Shams 
^an, till the time when he was left as the governor of Malwa ; but at that time 
ho W8W called Nasrat ^an without any explanation of the change in his name. 
Firishtah says the same. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 10) identifies the two names as 
belonging to one person, whore ho says “ Shums Khan, entitled Noosrut Khan ”, 
Bayley spells the name DandAnl as Dindani and says in a note on p. 95, called 
“ DindAni from danddn tooth”. It appears from the text that the man had 
this name, because some of his front teeth had grown long and projected. If 
BandSnl is derived from DandSn, I do not see why it should be spelt Dindftni. 

2 B’lrishtah says that Miuaffar ShSh made over SultSn Hushang to the 
custody of his grandson Ahmad ShAh, with the order to keep him imprisoned 
in a fort. Sul^-An Hushang wrote a very humble supplication which Ahmad 
Shah showed to his grandfather with a suggestion that Hushang might be 
releasetl. As at this time there was a disturbance in Malwa, SultAn Hushang 
wtis reloase<i and after a time the territory of Malwa with the insignia of royalty 
was given to him and he was sent with Ahmad ShAh so that the latter might’ 
reinstate him in the government. Bayloy’s version is slightly different- 
According to him, Alp Khan sent his petition direct to SultAn Muzaffat 
and told him that Musa KhAn who ha<l been his lieutenant at MandG had 
recovered a portion of Malwah ; but if he w’as released and sent there he would 
remain his obedient servant all his life. Sultan Muzaffar then sent him with 
Ahmad Khan and a large army to expel Musa Khan from Mandu. Musa KhAn 
fled and SultAn Hushang was then installed in Mandu (p. 85). 
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at the harsh treatment (accorded to them)* by Na^rat Shah rebelled 
against the latter. The ^ Khwdjahddr rescued him from Dhar^ and 
sent him to Gujrat. Such of his adherents, as were left behind, were 
treated with harshness and suffered hardship. The people of MSlwa 
for fear of offending Sultan Mu^affar made Mu^a Klian, who was a 
relation of Sultan Hushang their leader and they selected the fort 
of Mandu for their residence. Sultan Mu^affar on receiving this 
news released Sultan Hushang from imprisonment and sent Shahzada 
Ahmad lilian, son of Muhammad Shah, that he might recover pos- 
session of Malwa, and deliver it over to him. Shahzada Ahmad KJiS-n 
arrived at Dhar, and taking possession of the country, made it over 
to Sultan Hushang ; and returned by way of ^ Dahur to Gujrat ; 
as the pen forming letters black and fragrant as musk has narrated 
this clearly and explicitly in the section about Malwa. 

In short, in the year 812, intelligence came to Sultan Muzaffar 
Sluih, that the ^ Rajputs of Kuhnak5t, one of the dependencies of 
Kach, had raised the dust of rebellion. Immediately on hearing 
this news, he detached a large force for their punishment. It is said, 
tliat he sent Kliudawand Klian to attend on Shaikh Muhammad 
(^sim Budhu, (asking the latter) to pray that the army of Isl&m 
might return with victory and triumph. His reverence the Shaikh 
on examining the muster roll of the men who had been sent as 


^ 1 do not know the oxeict meaning of Khwaimlar which is in both M8S. 
Hiid in the lith. ed. Ho might have been some kind of a palace ofticial. Neither 
Hayley nor Firishtah gives any help, for although the former refers to the 
Fabacjat-i-Akbarl in this connection, neither says anything as to the way in 
whicli Na^rat I^&n retiro<i from Dhftr. I^hwdiakv^ar in the text-odition. 

2 The name may be or in one MS., and in the other and 

ill the lith. ed. The place is not mentioned by Firishtah or Bayloy. 

• ® The name of the place is Kuhnakdt in one MS., and in tin* 

lith. ed. ; and Kunthakot in the other MS. I cannot find any mention 

of the expedition in Firishtah or in Col. Briggs. It is mentioned in Bayley’s 
History, which is baaed on the Mirftt-i-Iskandarl, but he places it m 810 a.h., the 
»ame year aa the expedition to M&lwa ; and he ealls the }>la<*o Kambh-kot, which 
is very likely the correct name, but ho adda a note that the TArikh-i-Alff calls 
the place Kanth-k5t ; and he aaya that Khudftwand Kh&n was sent in command 
of the expedition (p. 86). 
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members of the army, drew his pen across certain names. It so 
happened that when the army returned under the wing of triumph 
and victory, every person across whose names the Shaikh had drawn 
his pen was found to have attained to martyrdom. 

In the year ^ 813 a.h., Sultan Muzaffar became ill in the city 
of Nahrwala Pattan. He placed Shahzada Ahmad Klian on the 
throne of the empire in the presence of the nobles and chief men of 
the country ; and conferred on him the title of Nasir-ud-din Ahmad 
Shah. According to his orders, the Khutba was read in the prince’s 
name on the pulpits of Islam. Three years and eight months and 
sixteen days had elapsed on that day since 2 the commencement of 
his rule. Five months and thirteen days after the accession of 
Sultan Ahmad Shah, he redeemed the pledge of life ; and in the 
month of Safar 814 a.h., he passed from the old caravansarai of 
the world, to the happy land of a future life. He is buried in the 
country of Pattan, and he has been styled Khudd-i-gdn Kablr, 


^ Bay ley (pp. 86, 87) says that according to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Sultan 
Muzaffar reigned for eighteen years, eight months and fourteen days. He also 
quotes the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl about the period of his reign and the date of his 
death ; and also quotes the Tftrlkh-i-AlfS, in explanation of the statement madt^ 
in the Tabaqftt-i-Akbarl, though an explanation was scarcely necessary. He 
also quotes a story from the Tftrlkh-i-Bahadur Shfiht according to which Ahmad 
Khan imprisoned Sultan Muzaffar and gave poison to him, after obtaining an 
opinion from some learned men, that a son would be justified in killing a ranii 
who had killed his father. Sultftn Muzaffar asked him why he was in such a 
hurry. Ahmad Khdn answered him in words of the Kuran, “ All men havt' 
their times appointed, and when the hour is come, they cannot delay or advance 
it a moment **. Bayley after considering the facts given in the Tabaqat-i-Akbari 
and the Tftrikh-i-Alfl, says that although the story told by the Tfirikh-i-Bahftdur 
Shahl is not absolutely irreconcilable with them, they are at least prinui facie 
in ciudlict with it, and at any rate seem to dispose of the alleged motive of tin* 
crime. This is correct, if the haste to grasp the sovereignty be considered to. 
be the motive, but not correct if the desire was to avenge his father’s death. 

Firishtah says nothing about these things. He says that Sultftn Muzaffar 
became ill at the end of ^afar 814 a . h ., and died on the 8th of Habl‘-ul-akl,.ar, i.e., 
after a month and a few days, and he appointed Ahmad !^an to be his suc- 
cessor, as ho considered him to be abler than his own surviving son. Ho was 7 1 
years cf age at the time of his death. 

3 Since his second accession, after the death of Muhammad Shkh. 
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An account of Sultan Ahmad Shah, son of Sultan Muhammad, 
SON OF Sultan Muzaffar. 

When Sultan Ahmad Shah reclined on the pillow on the throne 
of empire and the seat of greatness, he conferred honours on the 
nobles and the chief men of the kingdom, the great men of the cit}' 
and the chiefs of various groups ; and gave a share of his gifts to all 
sections of the people. He kept the officers and writers charged with 
matters connected with the revenue in their former positions ; and 
made great exertions in the matter of increasing the cultivation, 
and in the building up of the country and the administration of 
justice. 

When the news of the accession of Sultan Ahmad ShSh reached 
1 Firfiz Kiian, son of Sultan Muzaffar Shah in the town of Baroda, 
he owing to his envy and jealousy, raised the standard of revolt and 
hostility. He conferred the position of vazlr on Jivan Das Khattry. 
Amir Mahmud ^ Barrel who was the governor of Kan bay at also joined 
Firuz Klian. Other amirs, who were wicked by nature, considering 
Firiiz Kigali to be a source of profit and success for themselves united 
with him. They took Firuz Klian to KanbAyat ; and in that town 
Haibat Kiian, son of Sultan Muzaffar had an interview with him, 
After a few days Sa*&dat Kjian and Sher Klian, sons of Sult&n 
.Muzaffar, came and united with them. Firuz Klian gained strength 
and power from the union of his brothers, and advanced towards the 
town of Bahroj. From that place they wrote a letter to Sultan 
Hushang Ghurl and requested him that he should help them with 
bis spirit and courage ; and agreed to pay him a certain number of 


* According to Bayley (p. 88) it was Mddutl. the son of Firuz Khan, who was 
.governor of Barodah, who raisotl the rebellion. Firishtah like Nizftm-ud-din says 
that it was Firuz !l^iftn hiinself. Bayley says in a note that the Taba<jfit and 
Firishtah have Firuz, but the Muntakhab-ut-TawHrlkh has MuSd^ud-din ; 
and this confirms the MirRt-i-SikandarT. Among the robers adherents Firishtah 
has ^ y ^ y jkZt ^ • C«>I. 

Briggs has two names Jeevundas and Vinaikdas Kauhtry, while Bayley has 
Jiwan Das and Pay&g D&s. The name is in the M88., and 

in the lith. ed. .. ••• 

, * Firii^tah calls him Amir MabmQd Turk. BarkI w'Ofns to be incorrenU, 

though it is found in several places further on, but Turk is als^i foiiiHl in a few 
places. 
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hkhn of tankas at each stage, as contribution to his expenses. They 
also sent to every zaminddr that was in the country of Gujr&t, a 
horse and a robe of honour, to induce him to join them. 

When this news reached Ahmad Shah, he collected his troops, 
and advanced rapidly towards Bahroj. When he arrived there, 
he, in order to extinguish the flames of the disturbance, sent an 
emissary to the amirs, with the following message : — 

Couplet : 

“ Whom God had exalted, fate will not see abased. 

Who to Him is dear, the world will not see him lowered. 
As Khudd-x-gdn Kablr (the great Lord), Muzaffar Shah took 
me by the hand, and placed me on the throne of empire, and the 
foundation of the high mansion, and the strong palace of my empire 
has been strengthened by the allegiance of the amirs and the 
well-known men of the country, and of all sections of the people, it is 
right and proper that you should not place your foot outside the liii(‘ 
of loyalty and obedience ; for the result of rebellion is destruction. 
Each one should be contented with the fiefs, which lihudd-l-gdn Kablr 
Muzaffar Shah alloted to him, and should hope for other favours/' 
When the emissary delivered this message, the amirs consulted 
among themselves, and sent Haibat Klian who was the uncle ol 
Abmad Shah, with him. As Ahmad Shah lavished great favours 
on Haibat Kian, Firuz Ki^an and the other Kd^ans, becoming assured 
of safety and favour, hastened to attend on him. The latter cheered 
each one of them with fresh favours and tried to draw their hearts 
towards him. He confirmed their old jdglrs ; and after arranging' 
the affairs of that part of the country in the best possible way. 
arranged to return towards Pat tan. At this time news was brought 
to him that Sultan Hushang was advancing in that direction from 
Dhar, with the object of helping Firuz Kian. 

Sultan Ahmad immediately on hearing this news left the fort 
of Bahroj, and advanced by successive marches to the village ot 
'Wantaj. At that place *Bhikan Adam Kb An Afghan who during 

' Thoname is ^ ) and in the two MSS., and in the lith. 
ed. I have not been able to find the name in Firishtah, in Bayley or in tlu' 
Efts Mftlft. 

S According to the Mirftt-i-Sikandarr (Bayley, page 88), the rebels heade<l 
by M6dud (or FirOz Khftn) “ defeated Bikan and Adam AfghSn, the king's men 
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the reign of SultS,n Muzaffar ShAh was the feudatory of Baroda, 
and at present on account of his hostility (to Sultan Ahmad), 
was wandering about, came and attended on Ahmad Shah and was 
received with favour by the latter. As he had now completely 
settled the matter connected with Firuz I£h^n, he with perfect 
calmness, physical and mental, turned to the conflict and warfare 
with Sultan Hushang, and sent *Imad-ul-mulk in advance of himself 
to engage him. Hushang in shame and humiliation returned to his 
own country. Hmad-ul-mulk pursued him for several stages ; and 
seizing the zamlnddra who had joined him brought them with him- 
self to attend on the Sultan. 

When Sultan Ahmad Shah at the time of his return arrived 
at the town of Asawal and the air (climate) of that place api)eared 
to be congenial to him, he after consulting the omens, and taking the 
advice of the asylum of all truth, Shaikh Ahmad Kanbu, may his 
tomb be sanctified ! laid on the ground the first brick for building 
the great city of AhmadabUd, which has no equal among the cities 
of Hindustan, on the bank of the Sabarmatl, in the month of lihlqa^dah 
813 A.H. He laid the foundation of ^a fort and a Jdma* mosque 
and many markets ; and he built 360 puras outside the fortifications, 
each of which contained a mosque and a hdzdr and was surrounded 
by a wall. If, during the time when Ahmadabad was in a most 
tlourishing condition, some one ha<l said that there was no other city 
in the whole world which was so grand, and which was so beauti- 
fully arranged and decorated, he would not have been guilty of any 
exaggeration. 


Bayley (p. 88) says in a note, “ the Tab.-i-Akbarl makes these the name of one 
*man, but the probabilities are in favour of the text. Bikan AfghSn escapwl 
and rejoined the Bultfin According to the context of thc^ "fabaciftt the name 
appears to be that of one man. 

. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah Adam Bhankar is said to have beem ordered 
to fight the rebels, and to have been defeated by them, but this is not mentioned 
hy Col. Briggs. 

^ two forts in the text-edition appears to be a mistake. 
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Firuz Kban and Haibat Sb&n again revolted in the year S40 
A.H., at the instigation of i Malik Badr 'Ala’, who was a very near 
« relation of Muzaffar Shah, and again took the path of violence and 
rebellion ; and leaving the central part of the kingdom, took shelter 
in the hills of Idar. SultSn Ahmad Shah on hearing this news ad- 
vanoed to destroy them ; and when he arrived in the town of Wantaj, 
he sent Fath Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar in advance of himself. 
(But) he also at the instigation of ^ Saiyid Ibrahim Ni?am the feuda- 
tory of the town of Mahrasa joined his brothers. Sultan Ahmad on 
hearing this advanced towards Mahrasa. Malik Badr 'All and 
Siiyid Ibrahim entitled Rukn {than had a ditch dug around the 
fort of Mahrasa ; and began to make the necessary arrangements for 
defending it. Firuz I£han and Haibat f£han summoned Raimal, 
the Raja of Idar, to help them ; and they brought him to a place 
called Ankhor, which is five kardhs from the town of Mahrasa. 

When Sultan Ahmad arrived in the vicinity of the town, he 
first of all sent a body of learned men to Badr 'Ala and Rukn fOian, 
that they might remove the veil of neglect from before their eyes, 
and might reveal to them what was right. When the emissaries 
did not receive such a reply as they had wished for, they came back. 
The Sultan out of his great mercy sent some other men and by then 
mouths sent the following messages: “lam giving you assurances 
of safety, you may go wherever you like.” Malik Badr ‘Ala and 
Rukn Khan sent the following reply : “ If Nizam-ul-mulk, who is the 


1 Col. Briggs calls him Mullik Dear, but he does not say that he 
instigated the revolt. It is not clear how he was related to Muzaffar Shah. 
He is described as puszle-headed in the Mirftt-i-SikandarT. Bayley (p. 93. 
footnote t) speculates about his relationship with Muxaffar Sh&h but cannot . 
say anything definite about it. 

> See note J above. 

5 Firishtah calls him Saiyid IbrShim, who bore the title of Rukn Khin.- 
and was the jSj/irdSr of MahrSsa. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 15) says as regard^ 
the name of the place, that Firishtah always quells it and so he ha> 

also called it Mahr&sa, but the correct name is Mowrasa. The name is q>eli^i 
in the MSS. of the TnbaqSt, but the lith. ed. has Bayley ha* 

Mbr&sah. As regards the double name Ibrahim NizSm it appears from Bayley. 
p. 93, that it really means Ibrahim the son of Nix&m. He was the of 

Mor&sah under Sultftn Ahmad, but was induced to join the rebels. 
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nd*ib va^Ti and Malik AJ^mad ‘Aziz who is the kdrguzdr (superin- 
tendent) and nd’t6 vaJdldar (the deputy vaHl in attendance), and 
Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk, and Saif KbwBjah are sent to us, to take us 
with them, we would be assured of our safety, and come and attend 
on you.’* Sultan A]|^mad gave orders that the noblemen named 
should go to the gate of the fort, but they should be very careful of 
the deceit and treachery of Badr ‘Ula, and they should not go into 
the fort. The above-named amirs then proceeded to the gate of the 
fort of Mahrasa. Malik Badr ‘Ula and Rukn Khan kept a body of men 
in ambuscade ; and themselves received the noblemen with courtesy 
and respect. They then separated Malik Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik 
Sa‘id-ul-mulk from the other amirs, and engaged them in talk an<J 
conversation. At this time the men who were in ambush came out 
and seized Malik Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk, and carried 
them into the fort. Nizam-ul-mulk said in a loud voice, ‘‘ Go and 
tell the Sultan that hfi should not allow any delay in seizing the fort. 
Whatever fate was allotted to us has overtaken us.” Malik Badr ‘U1& 
put chains round the feet of both of them, and kept them guarded 
in a dark dungeon. The real reason for such conduct on their part 
was this, that Malik Badr ‘Ula knew that as long as these amirs 
should remain in confinement, no injury of any kind would reach 
the fort. 

When Sultan Ahmad heard what had happened, he gave orders 
tliat batteries should be allotted to the different commanders and 
the fort should be attacked from every side. On the 5th Jam&di-ul- 
awwal in the year 814 a.h. (1411 a.d.) the Sultan (in person) 
attacked the gate of the fort. The brave amirs seeing this jumped 
into the ditch, and clambered to the fort and in the twinkling of an 
tye they mounted on the wall ; and commenced to take measures 
for liberating Malik Nizam-ul-mulk. As the moment of the death 
fd those two beloved noblemen had not yet come, ^hey were both 
brought out, and the rebels were completely routed and destroyed. 
Malik Badr ‘Ula and Rukn Kii&n, who were the leaders of the traitors 
and chiefs of the rebels, were executed. * Flruz tLli&n and the R&ja 

• * There was apparently two Flruz (1) FlrOz Kh&n, son of Sultan 

Mu;^ar, and (2) Flruz son of Shams ]^&n. The former led the revolt 

against Ahmad Shfth, and fought with him. Finally however, the Rftja of Idar 

13 
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of Idar on hearing of the victory fled and took shelter in the hills of 
idar. 

After some days, Ranmal, the Raja of Idar, wishing to redrt'ss 
and remedy what had happened behaved treacherously towards Firuz 
Klian, and having seized his treasures and elephants sent them for the 
service of Sultan Ahmad. He also commenced with great humility 
and submissiveness to send tribute. The Sultan then returned to 
Ahmadabad under the wings of triumph and victory. Firuz Khan fled 
with his brothers, and went to the country of Nagor. On the day on 
which Rana Mukul fought with Firuz Khan, the son of Chains 
Khan Dandani, Firuz K!>an the Shahzada attained martyrdom. 

In the year 816, ^ Malik Ahmad Sarkeji, Malik Shah Malik 
and Malik Ahmad son of Sher Malik, Bhikan Adam Ki*an 
Afghan and MaUk ‘Isa Salar again wakened up the disturbance 
which had fallen asleep, and they united some of the turbulent 
zaminddrs with them, and overran a part of the country ; and every 
wretched man that was there came and joined them. About 
this time the RSja of 2 Mandal, the Raja of Nadot and Badhfil 

behaved treacherously towards him, and he fled to the other Firuz Kh5n, vho 
had succeeded his father at NSgor. Hero he was killed according to the 
in the course of the fight between the other Firuz Kh5n and Rfina Mukul. 
NizSm*ud-dIn calls him ShMizada, to diHtinguish him from hia namesake, wIk ii 
mentioning his death. According to Firishtah he wont to Nfigor, and 
killed by the Jidkim of that place, t.e., either by his namesake, or by some 
officer of his. As regards Firuz KliSn No. 2, it will be remembered, that 
father Shams Kh8n, after being expelled from Dhar, went to NSgor, and becaun 
the ruler there. This Firuz i^an was alive long after the death of the other 
which took place apparently in 815 ; for it appears that as late as 820 a.h . 
he sent a message to Sultan Ahmad, to exculpate himself from all compliciu 
with Sultan Hushang and his partisans. 

Col. Briggs is inclined to think that there was only Feroze Khan, and he n' 
the son of his uncle Shums Khan. See footnote 2, page 19 of vol. IV of Iuh 
work. According to Bayley it was Moduil who fled to Nagor, and was kill* <1 
in a battle between Rftn& Mokal, RSja of Chitor and Shams Kh8n Dindanl. 

^ According to Firishtah, Sultftn Ahmad invaded JalwSra in 816 ah 
and it was during his absence that Malik Ahmad Sark(g)jangi and Sh8h Malu^ 
son of Shailsh Malik and Adam Bhankar raised the revolt. Col. Briggs (p. I'l 
has Kutohy instead of Sark(g)jangi and he calls Adam Bhankar of the litii 
ed* Adam of Bhukkur. Bayley (p. 95) calls ’Usman Almiad SarkhejI. 

SarkanjI in the text-edition. 

^ Probably Mandalgarh. 
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sent petitions to Sul(an Hushang, and incited and tempted him to 
come and conquer Gujrat. Owing to his foolishness, he put his 
trust on the help of these rebels and advanced towards Gujrat. 
Sultan A^imad saw that the dust of disturbance had risen from both 
sides, sent his own brother Latif ^ KJjan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, with Malik Nizam-ul-mulk the naHb vazlr to punish Malik 
Shah Malik, and the other amirs. He himself with a well- 
equipped army advanced to crush Sultan Hushang. When he 
arrived at ^Bandhu which is in the neighbourhood of Champ&nir, 
he sent Malik ‘ImSld-ul-mulk Samarqandl with a large force, in advance 
of himself. When Sultan Hushang heard that a slave of Sultan Ahmad 
was coming to give him battle, he considered his grandeur higher 
than that ; and returned to his own country. ‘Imad-ul-mulk seized 
a number of the men who were the prime movers and the cause of 
the disturbance, and brought them before the Sultan. It can, how- 
ever, be well understood by intelligent men, who know the niceties 
ol things, that Sultan Hushang was only seeking a pretext for a 
retreat. It was quite possible for him to send one of his slaves to 
meet ‘Imad-ul-mulk ; and he might also have advanced in person, 
wlien Sultan Ahmad advanced to reinforce his own army. 

About the time when the news of the retreat of Sultan Hushang 
came, fast-moving couriers brought the news that Malik Shah Malik 
an<l the other amirs finding that they had not the strength to meet 
(the Sultan’s army) had fled without waiting to fight. ShAhzada 
bat if Khan took up a position after pursuing them for some distance. 
‘"^Iiah Malik in consultation with the other disturbers of the peace, 
"ho had combined with him, made a sudden attack in the darkness 
♦•f the night on the Shahzada’s camp ; but as the soldiers were all 
ia< sent and alert, they could not effect anything. They left a large 
number dead, and fled and took shelter with the zaininddr of Karnill. 
Hic Sultan on receiving this news j>erformed the rites of thanking 
^•< <1. and made the people of Ahmadabad happy, by hia gifts and 
ho ours. 


' According to Bayley (p. 96) Princt^ Latff KhAn had orders to bring 
h^uha to account ; and the latter was driven int<» the country of Sorath. 

^ B&ndhii is called Pfindru in Bayley, p. 96, ,and its nituafion is described 
in parfana Sanouli, ten miles from the hill of ChAmpiiUr. 
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As the Raja of ' Karnal had given shelter in his territory to 
Shah Malik and the other rebels, the Sultan, in the year 817 a.h., 
determined on punishing him and teaching him a lesson. When 
he arrived at Karnal, which is celebrated as Junagarh, the Raja 
came out, and engaged him in a battle, but in the end he fled and 
retired into the citadel of Karnal, and most of his best men fell, and 
departed to the city of eternity at the time of the flight. Sultan 
Ahmad besieged the fort ; and sent detachments every day for 
plundering and ravaging the country of -Sorath. After a few days, 
in the month of Rajab of that year, he seized the fort by an attack 
in great force. The Raja, with the others who were concerned in 
creating disturbance, fled to the top of the hill of Karnal. Then in 
great humility and weakness, they came down, and begged for 
quarter ; and again began to pay tribute according to the old custom. 
Sultan Ahmad left Shah Abul ^Kliair and Saiyid Qasim in order to 
collect the tribute, and returned to Ahmadabad, his capital. 

In the year 821, news came that Nai?ir, son of ‘Adil Klian the ruler 
of Asir and Burhanpur, feeling very proud of his power and greatnes> 
had overrun some parts of Sultanpur and Nadarbar. Immediately 
on hearing this, (Sultan Ahmad) marched rapidly towards Nadarbar. 
At the same time he sent a detachment to seize the fort of ^Tambol. 

1 According to Firishtah Sult-Sn Ahinnd invaded Karnal or Garnal or Girnai 
because he had lieeu'd a groat deal in praise of the place, and because the Raja 
had never submitted to any Musalman prince. W hen ho was returning from 
Karnftl, he deraolishetl a temple at a place called Saiyidpur, (it is curiou.N 
that the place should have such a name) which was adorned with various gem^ 
and pictures. It appears however from a quotation from a Muhammadan hi.-^ 
torian, apparently Firishtah, in Forbes’s Has Malft, vol. I, page .‘129 (1856), thm 
the name of the place where the temple was situated was Somapoor. 

Firishtah also says that Sultan Ahmad sent Malik Tuhfa, on whom h’ 
conferred the title of Tftj-ul-mulk on a jvhdl all over Gujrat ; and the lattti 
slew many, and laid the burden of the jizijfa and Idkirdj on others, and converter 
many to Islam. In 819 Sultan Ahmad himself went on a similar expeditiofi. 

Firishtah mentions one Hadrat ^&n W'ali of Dehli coming to Gujrat, but 
it does not appear who he was. 

* oji^ in the text-edition. 

• 3 Firishtah calls them tw o brothers, Saiyid Abul l^air and Saiyid Abui 

Qftsim. 

♦ According to Col. Briggs (p. 19), “ Tumbole, a small hill fort in the district 
of Buglana. The district from its local position naturally belongs to Kandeish, 
but it had from a very early period rajas independent of that province.” 
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which is situated on the boundary of the Deccan. When he arrived 

Nadarbar, i ‘Adil Klian fled to Asir^/^he forces that had been 
'^eut to the fort of Tambol, took possession of it by giving assurances 
of safety to the commandant. As it was the rainy season, and the 
rhanvd (beasts of burden ?) suffered great hardship in the open plains, 
Sultan Ahmad Shah wanted to return to Ahmadab&d ; but very 
swift couriers brought the news that the Rajas of Idar and Cham- 
panir and Mandal and Nadot had sent repeated representations 
to Sultan Hushang ; and had brought him into Gujrat ; and that he 
had arrived at the town of Mahrasa. 

Alb this time a man riding a camel who had come from the country 
of Nagor in the course of nine days arrived at Nadarbar, and brought 
a petition from 2 Firuz KJian, son of Shams KJian Dandani, the purport 
of which w^as that Sultan Hushang was coming to conquer Gujrat ; 
and as he had come to know from the letters of Jahan Khan that 
this faqlr (i.e., he himself) was not honest and pure in his intentions 
towards Sultta Ahnlad, he had written to the faqir that the zarnin- 
fidrs of Gujrat had sent re[)eated petitions to liim, and had begged 
bim to invade Gujrat, and he was accordingly starting for that 
(‘ountry. It would be right and proper that he also should make him- 
self ready quickly and should come ; (in which case) after the con- 
quest of (iujrat the country of Nahrwala wotdd be conferred on 
iiim. As His Majesty is his lord and master, he has thought it right 
«nid proper that he should send him notice of this. 

Sultto Ahmad, in spite of the rains, marched rapidly and crossing 
the Narbada, encamped on the bank of the Mahindrl ; and when, 
in the course of a week, he arrived in the vicinity of the towm of 
Mahrasa, Sultan Hushang’s spies took the news to him, and he sent 
Jor and reproached the zamindnrs, and after scratching the back of 
bis head, returned to his own country. As Sultan Ahmad had come 
\'ith only a small retinue, he halted there for a few days for collecting 
bis troops. At this time news came that owing to the disturbances 
die Raja of Sorath had again neglected to pay his tribute; and 


^ It was " Nasir son of ‘Adil a few lines above but it is *Adil Kh*n 

The correct name however is Na^ir, son of ‘Adf! Kli&n ’* (see p. 196). 

* See note 1, pp. 193, 194. 
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Na^Ir, son of ‘Adil Kban the ruler of Asir, had in concert with Ghaznin 
IQian, son of Sultan Hushang, besieged the fort of ^ Talnir ; and had 
by fraud and deceit taken possession of it ; and with the advice and 
concurrence of the Raja of Nadot had invaded the country of Sultan, 
pur ; and had retired after plundering and ravaging it. Sultan Ahmad 
immediately on hearing this nominated Mahmud Khan with a large 

1 As regards Talnir or Thalnir it appears from a note in page 101 of Bayley b 
Gujarat that “ Thalnir had been assigned to Iftikhar-ul-mulk (who was Na<?ir 
Khan’s younger brother), by their father, Malik Raja, the first of the Fanilu 
rulers of KhandSsh, and with it certain territories, as his inheritance. NaHir 
Khan, who seems to have been restless, ambitious, and unscrupulous, seized 
the fort from Iftikhar-ul-mulk Firishtah says it was taken by force, but 
the ^abaqat Akbari says by stratagem ; any way, he got it, and was assisted 
in doing so, by ^aznin Khan, who was his wife’s nephew’ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

whether their object at first was merely to seize Thalnir, and the attack 
on Sul^anpur an after- thought, or whether this w’as designed from the 
beginning, the fact was that the two confederates renewed their attempt on 
these provinces, and, aided by the Raja of Nadot \Tabaqat Akbari), for a 
time carried all before them. On the whole it seems likely that the attack 
by Sultan Hushang, the rising in Sorath, and the second adventure of Nasii 
Kh&n in Sultanpur, were concerted movements, and intended to })o simultaneous ; 
and, if it had not been for Sultan Ahmad’s prompt march to meet Sultan 
Hushang, and the precipitate flight of that irresolute and treacherous prince. 
Sultan Ahmad would have had n very serious task on his hand. 

This is also confirmed by the Cambridge History of India, pp. 2!H), 
21)7, where however Malik Raja is called Raja Ahmad, and Iftikhar-ul-mulk i- 
called Hasan. Malik Raja divided his dominion giving the eastern portion t»« 
Naslr, and the western to Hasan. Nasir founded the city of Burhanpur in 140<i 
A.D. and captured the strong fort of Asir from a Hindu chieftain ; w’hilo Hasati 
established himself at Thrilner. In 1417 Nasir with the help of Hushang, wdio hii'i 
married his sister, captured Thalner, and imprisoned Hasan. Then Sultar. 
Ahmad sent an army which compelled Na.sir to retire to Asir, where he wn- 
besieged. Pence was made, Nasir swearing fealty to Alimnd and the latter 
recognising Nasir’s title of Khan. Ha.san retired to Gujarat, where he on<i 
his descendant found a home and intermarried with the royal house. 

From the treaty between Sultan Ahmad and Nasir, an estrangement took 
place betw'een Khllnd^sh and Malwa. Na^ir re.sented Hushang’s failure t' 
support him adequately against Sultan Ahmad. In 1429 in spite of the former 
enmity between his family and the Bahmanis, he gave his daughter in marriag* 

* to *Ala-ud-dIn Ahmad, son of Ahmad Shah, the 9th BahmanT King ; but thn 
union engendered strife, and Khand&di after a disastrous war with the Bahmanf^^ 
was at length driven into the arms of Gujar&t. 
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fierce to proceed to the country of Sorath ; and he went there and 
rt covered tribute from the zamlnddra. The Sultan also sent Malik 
Mahmud BarkT, and Mukblis-ul-mulk to go and punish Na^ir the son 
of Adil Khan and to teach him a lesson. Malik Mahmud and 
>IiikJ}li9-ul-mulk in the first instance raided Nadot and a part of that 
country. The Raja being too weak to withstand them, paid the 
tribute which had been agreed upon. Then when they arrived in 
the vicinity of Sultanpur (^aznin (Uian retired to his own country. 

lihan, son of 'Adil Tihan, retired to the fort of Talnir, and pre- 
pared .to defend himself there. After the siege had been protracted 
for a length of time, he prayed for the pardon of his offences, through 
the intervention of Malik Mahmud Barki. Sultan Ahmad drew the 
pi n of forgiveness across his offences, and conferred distinction on 
him, by giving him a robe of honour and the title of Nasir Khan. 

As Sultan Hushang had repeatedly invaded Gujrat, and had 
soiled and tarnished the brightness of Sultan Ahmad’s heart, which 
was the seat of peace and happiness, with the dust of pain, the latter 
m the month Safar of the afore- mentioned year advanced to conquer 
the kingdom of Malwa. On the way the representatives of the R&ja 
of Idar and Champanir and Nadot and other zamhuidrs came and did 
homage to him ; and prayed for the pardon of their (master’s) offences. 
They also engaged that they would remit double the annual tribute. 
Sultan Ahmad shut his eyes to the offences of these men ; and accepted 
tlicir excuses. As the Raja of Mandal continued in his pride and 
rebellion, and did not try to discontinue his offences, Sultan Ahmad 
h ft Malik Nizam-ul-mulk to bo the regent of the kingdom during 
his absence, and left the work of punishing the Raja in his charge ; 
Old in spite of the weather, and the narrowness of the road, himself 
advanced into Malwa. When by successive marches he arrived in 
die neighbourhood of tlie village of ^ Kaliadah, Sultan Hushang 
'fleeted some broken land near it, and strengthened his position 
having the river of Kalladah on one side ; and having cut down 
drge trees made a l^drband (a sort of zariba made of trunks and 
ranches of trees) in front of him. Sultan Ahniful stood mounted 

• ^ The name looks like Kallawa in Jith. ocl. of Firishtah, but 

’k has Kaliada. According Ut Bayley (p. lOU) Kall&dah is the name 

the river on which Ujain is sittiat^Ml. 
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on an extensive plain. He directed that ^Amir Mahmud Barki 
should command the right wing, and Malik Farid *Imad-ul-mulk the 
left, while Na^ir-ud-dln ‘Add-ud-daula would be in the centre. It so 
happened that while seated on his horse he examined the battle- 
field, his attention fell on the circle fixed for Farid ; and seated there 
on his horse, he sent a servant to summon him, so that he might 
confer his father’s title, which was ‘Imad-ul-mulk, on him. The 
messenger came back (and said) that the Malik had rubbed oil on 
his body, and he would arrive after a moment. The SultSn said 
** This is the day of battle. Farid will find sorrow and shame on 
account of this delay ” ; and without waiting any longer advanced 
to the battlefield. 

When the two bddsMhs stood in front of each other, and the two 
armies met in great excitement and clamour, an elephant belonging 
to Sultan Ahmad’s army rushed on Sultftn Hushang’s troops, and 
caused much havoc ; and scattered the horsemen in all directions. 
Ghaznin Khan, son of Sultan Hushang, coming within bow shot, 
shot many arrows on the forehead of the animal and wounded and 
killed it. From all sides warriors thirsting for battle rushed and fell on 
Sultan Ahmad’s army ; and there was great distress among the men 
of Gujrftt. At this time Malik Farid mounted on his horse and 
followed by his men came towards the battlefield, but although he 
tried, 2 he could not find his way into it. At last a man told him, 
“ I know a path by which you can get behind the enemy’s army, 
and can launch an attack on it Malik Farid knowing the finding 


1 Amir Mahmud appears here to be called in one MS. as Turk. hikI 

not as in previous passages Barki. Firishtah all along calls him Amir 

Mahmud Turk. Bayley, however, on page 102 calls him Malik Mahmud Bargi, 
As regards Farid, although ho has been called Malik Farid ‘Tm&d-ul-mulk, 
he was the son of *Tmad-ul-mulk, but that title had not yet been conferrc'i 
on him ; and the Sulf-Rn wanted to confer it on him there and then, as appear;* 
from the next sentence. 

* According to the Mir&t-i Sikandarf (Bayley, p. 103) Farid “came to the si* i ' 
of a river, where there was a difficult ford*’. After a little while a man point*'- 1 
out a way to him which led to the rear of Sult&n Hoshang’s army. 

The battle is mentioned in the Cambridge History of India, page 21^ 
as a fiercely contested one, but the name of the place where it took place 
not mentioned and no details are given. 
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of the pathway to be a piece of unhoped for good fortune, advanced 
along it. At this time when the two armies were contending with 
each other, the detachment of Malik Farid appeared before Sultan 
Hushang’s army ; and he at once, and without hesitation fell on it, 
and there was a great battle. Although Sultan Hushang was per- 
sonally 1 bold and courageous, yet 2 not being victorious in the battle 
he took the road of flight ; and fled gallopping to the fort of Mandu. 
Much booty fell into the hands of Sultan Ahmad, and his soldiers ; 
and they went in pursuit till within one kardh of Mandu. Sultan 
Ahmad also sent detachments in different directions, so that they 
plundered and ravaged the country, and cut down trees, both those 
that bore fruit and others that did not, in the vicinity of Mandu. As 
the rainy season had now arrived, they turned back and returned 
to Gujrat. They trampled down (the crops, etc.) in the countries of 
Champanir and Nadot, which lay on their way. After arriving at 
Ahmadabad Sultan Ahmad held many entertainments and festivities 
in the course of som^ months ; and everyone, who had exerted himself 
even a little was distinguished by favours and kindnesses and had 
title conferred on him. 

At the beginning of Chlfla^dah in the year 821 a.h. (the Sultan) 
determined to pimish * the Raja of Champanir ; and advancing by 
successive marches, besieged the hill of Champanir, which is three 
^ fcardha in height, and seven kardhs in circumference. He shut up 
all entrances and exits, and waited for the blowing of the breezes 
of victory and conquest. After some days, the Raja in great humility 
and distress sent a vakil, and submitted that This slave (i.e., he 


1 in the lith. ed., but Allj y j j UpJi in the MS. I think the 

former is the better reading. 

* The readings are doubtful. One MS. and the lith. ed. have 

w-dk. The other has I*!*® former reading is 

probably correct. The latter certainly is not. 
text-edition. 

* He is called Tirbang D&s in the Mir&t'i-Sikandarf, Bayley, page 104. 
Tirbang is a variant of Trihhanga, lit. broken in three ; a name given to Krishnd, 

indicating the posture in which he is shown as standing, in the ordinary 
pictures. 

* This is absurd, but I cannot get the correct altitude of the hill anywhere. 
Probably the path to the fort was three kardht in length. 
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himself) has all along been a slave of that threshold, and has always 
caused himself to be written down as a ^ dependant of Ahmad Shah. 
If owing to his innate generosity he would accept the excuses for the 
offences of this humble one, the latter would send all his. expenses 
for one year into the treasury, and would pay the annual tribute 
As Sultan Ahmad had at this time another achievement in his 
mind, he accepted the Raja’s excuses and took the tribute. 

In the beginning of Safar of 822 a.h. (1419 a.d.) he advanced 
towards the town of ^ Sonkara ; and having plundered and ravaged 
a part of the country round it, he encamped on the 22nd Safar nearer 
the town ; and ordered the erection of a Jama' Mosque there, and 
appointed the necessary officers directed by the Shara'. He marched 
from that place on the 11th Rabi‘-ul-&wwal of that year and encamped 
at ^Mankl, and ordered that a strong fort should be built there as a 
military post. On the 12th Rabi‘-ul-awwal, he started towards 
Mandu, and having punished the ^ inhabitants and infidels of the hill 
of Kantu, he proceeded along the way by rapid marches. On the 
way Maulana Musa and ^ ‘All HSmid came as emissaries from Sultan 

1 The word is or in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

I suppose it means a dependant or protegA ; or is it only a variant of his name 
Tirbang D&s. 

* The name is or in the MSS., and Songar in the 

lith. ed. Bayley (p. 104) calls it Sonkherah Hahadurpur. Firishtah’s account 
differs from that in the text. He says at the end of that year (821 a.h.) 
Ahmad Shah caused the fort of Sonkara (or Songarh) to be repaired and built a 
mosque there ; and then marching towards Andarun fldar ?), and gave orders for 
plundering and ravaging Malwa. Col. Briggs’s (p. 22) account is similar, but he 
does not mention the building of the mosque ; and he says that Ahmud Shah 
proceeded in person to Idur, and then sent a detachment into Malwa to lay waste 
that country. The place is called Songarh, in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 298; and is said in a note to be at 20®, IK North and 73®, 36' 
East. 

8 The name is or in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. According 

to Bayley (p. 105) the name of the village is Maknl and it is a dependenc\ 
of S5nkherah. It is not mentioned by Firishtah. In the text-edition it is 
ManktT. 

^ They are called the infidels of the hill of Kanthur in Bayley ; and are 
referred to in the Cambridge History of India, page 298, as the ** infidels, of 
the ^tpuras”. 

® The name is ‘All Ramid in one MS., and 4 ^, ‘All 

Jamfid&r in the other. It is ‘AH J&mdar in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
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fiushang, and prayed, through the intervention of Malik N4am-ul- 
iiiulk the nd*»6 vaTsir and Malik Mahmud Turk and Malik His3.m-ud- 
(iln with great submission and humility, that it was not right that a 
bidshdh professing the Islamic faith should cause injury to the 
MiisalmSns and the helpless people of Malwa. The Sultan, noble 
spirited and generous of heart accepted their prayers ; and wrote an 
affectionate letter to Sultan Hushang. He then turned back, and 
e:icamped in the neighbourhood of Champanir on the ^ 7th RabI*. 
urb-thani. He levelled to the ground, wherever there was an idol 
temple ; and then went back to Ahmadabad. 

2 In the year 823 a.h., he moved out with the intention of 
building some forts. First of all he laid the foundations of a strong 
fort in Jinur on the bank of the MahindrI. After that, he built a 
line of fortifications round the town of Dhamod, and tried to in- 
crease its population and cultivation. After that when he arrived 
in the town of Karitha he ordered that the old fort which had been 


doos not give the name, but describes them as the ambassadors of SuH&n 
Hushang. According to the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 105, the correct 
name is ‘Ali J&mdS.r ; and Jdmrfdr means treasurer. 

1 One MS. has 20th, but the other and the lith. ed. have 7th. 

* Firishtah does not mention the building of these forts ; but I find the 
following in Has Mal&, vol. I, page 348. The passage is within inverted commas, 
l>«it the work from which it is quoted is not mentioned, "Having also founded 
forts in such places, he left garrisons in them, among which may be mentioned 
tho fort at the town of Jinoor in the Pergunnah of Hareah, and that of Shiv- 
poor. After this he established tho market town of Dnhmofl, among the 
•uountains, where he erected a fortification. After this the fort of Karieh 
(Kaira or Kuree ?) built in a.d. 1304 by order of Alp Khin who goveme<l the 
Country for Allah -ood-deen Khiljy, was repaired, and named Sultanabad.” It 
Would be seen that the statements made in the quotation agree closely with 
•fhose in the text. There are differences in the spelling of the names of the 
places where the forts were built in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. ; but 1 do not 
consider it necessary to mention them. In the Mir^td-Sikandarl, Bayley, 
p'lge 105, the first fort is said to have been built at Janur in the pargana of 
llarS. Sanw&l. After that the Sult&n built the town of DhamtXHl, in the hills, 
md he erected a fort there. He repaired the fort at K&reth which w^ founded 
■n the time of Sultftn *Al&-ud-dfn by Alp Kh&n Sanjar, in 704 a.h. (1304 a.d.)^ 
but had fallen into decay, and he gave it the name of SultAnAbAd. 
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erected in the year i 704 a.h. by Alp Shan Sanjar, the Deputy of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji should be entirely re-built ; and having 
endeavoured to increase the cultivation and the population of the 
district, gave it the name of Sultanabad. He again marched in the 
direction of Champanir at the end of the year 824 a.h., 1421 a.d. 
He besieged it and extorted tribute ; and on the 19th of Safar, 825, 
he advanced towards Sonkhera. He arrived there on the 22nd Safar, 
and laid the foundation of another Jama* masjid. 

At this time, news came that sometime ago 2 Sultan Hushang 
had left MS/lwa, and had gone away elsewhere ; and had completely 

1 The dates vary in the MSS. and in the lith. od. ; but as the year of 
the Christian era in the passage quoted in the preceding note is 1304 A.n., 
704 appears to be the correct a.h. year. 

2 As to Sultan Hushang’s disappearance Firish tab’s account is, that as he 
knew that the fort of Mandu was so strong that Sultan Ahmad would not be 
able to capture it, and he wanted to achieve a feat that people would remember 
for a long time, he left it in charge of one of his chief officers, and went out him- 
self with six thousand selected horsemen and left it by the Nagor gate, while 
Su4&n Ahmad was encamped in front of the Sarangpur gate with the 
object of capturing some fine mast elephants in Jajnagar ; and coming ba<'k 
with them. According to Firishtah Sulfan Ahmad did not know anything about 
Sult&n Hushang’s departure, or his return, till he heard joy drums beaten, and 
saw fiags hung out from the turrets of the fort of Mandii after he had returned. 
Apparently the siege was not at all a close one. Firishtah also gives another 
version from the T&rIkh’i*AlfI. According to this, Sultan Hushang assumetl 
the dress of a horse merchant, and went to J&jnagar in order to procure elephanth. 
Ahmad Shah of Gujrat, having heard that he had left his kingdom, and that 
his officers had divided it among themselves invaded Malwa. In the first place 
he reduced the fort of Maheswar and then marched to Mandu. I do not consider 
it necessary to give this version at greater length but I may point out that if 
agrees generally with the text. 

The names of the jSgtrs^ and of the amtrs on whom they were conferred, 
are not mentioned in the quotation from the T^^^Q^f'-i-Akbarl, but the collee 
tion of the fc&ari/ revenue is. According to Bayley, page 106, Sultfin Hoshan^: 
is said to have gone to Jajnagar elephant hunting ; and the people in the fort 
MahSsar having no hope of relief surrendered the keys to Sultan Ahmad. 

Bayley discusses at some little length, in a note on page 106, the reason and 
motives of Sultan Ahmad’s attack on Mandii. He thinks that Sult&n Ahmrfd 
not likely to have been induced to attack Mandu, a Musalm&n country, mereh 
by the absence of HoshMig, with whom he was at peace. He comes to thr 
conclusion that SultAn Ahmad might have been led to believe that Sult5i* 
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disappeared. The amirs and the chiefs of the different sections of 
the people had taken possession of the country, and had divided it 
iuttong themselves. On hearing this news, the Sult&n marched to- 
wards Mandu, and advancing by successive marches he laid siege 
to 1 Mahisra. The thdnaddr prayed for quarter, and entered the 
service of Ahmad Shah. The latter encamped on the 12th Rabr-ul- 
akbir at the foot of the fort of Mandu ; and sent many detachments 
to ravage the country. Then when the rainy season approached^ 
ho marched from the fort towards Ujjain. He divided the country 
amoilg his amirs, giving Dipalpur Banharla in fief to Malik Mukbli 9 -ul- 
nuilk, and ^ Kantha to Malik Farid ‘Im&d-ul-mulk, and Mahindpur 
which is now celebrated as Muhammadpur to Malik Iftikbar-ul-mulk. 
The amirs sent their officers to the parganas ; and realised the instal- 
ment of the f^anf (rainy season crops) revenue. 

Sultan Hushang returned at this time from his journey to ^ Jaj. 
iiagar, where he had gone to buy elephants, a detailed account of 
this matter is given in the section about Mftlwa, and entered the 
fort of Mandu. After the end of the rains, Sultfi-n A^mad went from 

Hoshang had by some means come to an untimely end ; and he himself was as 
much entitled to the vacant throne as anyone else. 

In the Cambridge History of India, page 298, Sult&n Hushang's 
expedition is called his famous (?) raid into Orissa. I do not think it was a 
famous raid in any way. It is cleeur from the account of the expedition 
given in Firishta that merchants frequently took their goods to J&jnagar 
from Malwa, and the neighbouring country for the merchants of that country 
apparently know what colour of horses the H&y had a partiality for, and what 
merchandise his subjects were likely to buy. It was a whimsical raid certainly, 
to be undertaken by the ruler of a country which was exposed to attacks by 
a powerful neighbour. 

^ The name is in one MS., and in the lith. ed., but in the other MS. 
l’'*rishta calls it the fort of In the quotation from the T&rlkb’bAlfl 

u is called Maheswar. It is called Chola MahGsar in Bay ley, page 106. 
in the text-edition it ig Mahlr. 

^ in the text-edition. 

^ Col. Briggs (p. 22) says that Jajnuggur **is a city situated on the Maha- 
'iuda river which empties itself into the sea in the province of Orissa. The 
lorests of which have always been famous for wild elephants.” There is no city 
vf the name of J&jnagar at present in Orissa ; there is a town called J&jpur, 
i»ut it is not on the Mahftnadl. Probably the name of JAjnagar was given to 
die province of Orissa. According to Riyazu-s^Saldtin (1902), p. 15, Northern 
Orissa was known as Jajnagar. 
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Ujjain to Mandu on the 20th Ramadan ; and sat down in front of th(> 
Dehli gate. He distributed the batteries and laid siege to the ^ hill. 
He sent Sifanmn to Ahmadabad, to summon ^ Malik Ahmad Ayaz ; 
so that he might bring with him treasure and some appliances. The 
Malik came on the 12th of Shawwal ; and waited on the Sultan. The 
latter conferred a robe of honour on him, and made over to him 
the duty of working the Tarapur battery. As on the return of 
Hushang, Sultan Ahmad’s troops, which had taken possession of 
the country of Malwa, and were engaged in managing the parganas 
had again collected together, Sultan Ahmad thought it advisable 
that he should take up a position in the centre of the country and 
should send the amirs to the towns and parganas. According to this 
decision he marched away from the foot of the fort, and advanced 
to Sarangpur. Sultan Hushang also betook himself to Sarangj)ur 
by a different route. When the Gujrat army arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Sarangpur, Sultan Hushang sent an emissary, and behaving 
with great humility and submissiveness agreed to pay tribute. When 
Sultan Ahmad saw the humility and the weakness of the emissary, 
he became ^ sure of his safety, and neglected to dig the ditch and to 
erect the zariba round his camp. 

The same night, which was the 12th Muharram in the year 821) 
A.H., SultSln Hushang made a night attack on the camp. As th(‘ 
men were negligent a large number was slain ; among them * Samat 
Ray, Raja of the country of Dandwana, who was killed with fiv(‘ 


1 It is hill, in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Probably the entin 
hill on which Mandu was built was besieged. 

2 He is called Muqarrab in the Tarlkii-i-Alfi. He brought battering rams 
and engines with him ; and he was detacheil to secure the passage by th( 
Tarapur gate, which according to a note by Col. Briggs (p. 24) was tin 
southern entrance. 

3 According to Firishtah the emissaries spoke with such flattery and urgeiicN 
that Ahmad Shah neglected not ordy to dig the ditch and make the thorn fence 
but kept no night sentries. 

^ Ho does not appear to be mentiomnl by Firishtah. Samat Ray may be i 
corrupt form of Sainanta Ray. He is called Samant R&jput Grasiah of tin 
♦ district of Dund&h who held the advanced post, in Bayley, page 108. Tlie nigi»t 
attack is not mentioned in the Cambridge History of India, but may be one 
of the ** desultory and inconclusive hostilities ” mentioned on page 298. In tin 
text-edition the name is ojcL* . 
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liiiiidred Rajputs around him. When i Sultan Ahmad woke up 
h( did not find a single person in his pavilion. There were two post 
h(^rse8 there. He mounted 2 Malik Juna, his rikdbddr (stirrup holder) 
on one, and himself mounted the other. Coming out of his suite 
of tents, he saw the whole camp being destroyed ; and not knowing 
what to do, went away towards the open country. After a little 
time, he sent Malik Juna back to the camp, so that he might make 
enquiry. When Malik Juna again got into the camp, he found that 
Malik Muqarrab Ahmad Ayaz, and Malik Farid had got their men 
together, and were going towards the royal pavilion. They asked 
him news of the Sultan. Malik Juna after ascertaining the real 
state of things, took the other two with him and went and waited 
on the Sultan. As the Sultan was naked (i.e., probably he had 
only some kind of night-dress on him), Malik Muqarrab taking off 
his own arms put them on him. He also asked for leave to attack 
the enemy. The Sultan ordered ''Wait a little while, so that the 
light of the morning may appear Malik Juna was again sent to the 
camp, so that he might make further enquiry, and ascertain where 
Sult&n Hushang was, and how he was occupied. 

Malik Juna returned, and said, that Sultan Hiishang’s troops 
were busy plundering the camp, and he himself was standing with 
a few others, with all the royal horses and elephants collected round 
them. Sultan Ahmad advanced with the thousand horsemen, who 
liad come with Malik Muqarrab and Malik Farid, at the approach 
of the dawn, which indeed was a dawn of good fortune, to effect the 
destruction of Hushang. When the two forces met face to face, the 
'^nltan with his followers attacked the enemy ; and doing all that was 
d(*manded of him in the way of activity and bravery, inflicted wounds 
‘•n Hushang, and also received a wound himself. Sultan Hushang 
-dso in spite of the wound exerted himself with great bravery. About 
dus time the ^ fllbdns attached to the Gujr&t army, recognised Sultan 


* He is said to have been awakened by Malik Munir in Hayley, page lOS ; 
'•'It we hear nothing more of this man. 

^ The name of the rikdixlur is transliterated as Malik .Tanriun in Hayley, 

iJHgH 108 . 

* According to Firishtah they were iw?ated on theii* elephants, which had 
♦ *-en seized by Sul^iin Hushang. 
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Ahmad ; and drove Sultan Hushang before therii ; and although the 
latter tried to maintain his position, he was unable to do so, and in the 
end had to flee towards Sarangpur. The tables were turned now, and 
the men who had been engaged in looting the Gujrat camp, became 
food for the sword ; and all the elephants and horses and camels 
and war material that had been seized were recovered ; and ^ seven 
Ifaraous elephants, out of those brought from Jajnagar, which Sultan 
Hushang had acquired with such great hardship and trouble ‘were 
obtained as booty. Sultan Ahmad then with victory and triumph 
betook himself to his pavilion, and bound up his wound. He then 
arranged a great public audience ; and did everything to please and 
encourage the amirs and the heads of groups, and the brave warriors. 
On the next day, he sent Iftikbar-ul-mulk and Malik Safdar Khan 
Sultani, with a well-equipped detachment into the adjoining country, 
that they might guard the animals belonging to the camp which 
had been sent out to collect fodder. It so happened that a detach- 
ment of the enemy’s army had come out of their camp to attack 
and harass the men who were collecting fodder. The two bodies 
met and attacked each other, and did everything to slay and be slain. 
In the end, Sultan Hushang ’s detachment fled and retired to Sarang- 
pur and Malik Iftikliar-ul-mulk and Safdar Klian Sultani returneil 
crowned with success and victory, and received favours from the Sultan. 

Sultan Ahmad for reasons of state now started for Gujrat on the 
24th of Ral)i‘-ul-akbir of that yeai. Sultan Hushang immediately 
sallied out of the fort of Sarang])ur, and started in pursuit. Sultan 
Ahmad turned back, and stood his ground ; and the flames of battle 
blazed up between the two armies. Sultan Ahmad exerted himself 
with great gallantry. After much fighting and great struggle, 
Sultan Hushang turne<l his back on the field of battle, and fled, and 
entered the fort. On this occasion also some of the Jajnagar elephants 
fell into the hands of the (iujrSt armv. Sultan Ahmad halted that 
day at that place, and on the next day he again advanceil in the 
direction of Ahmadabad. He arrived there on the 4th Jamadl-ul- 


^ One MS. lu^s A-d— , chain, after seven ; but the other and the litb. 

od. do not have it. Ordinarily an elephant is described as 
1 suppose aLAm, iSj also means an elephant. 
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akbir of fbat year ; atid held great festive assemblies ; ^ and conferred 
(liiitinctions on the amirs and the soldiers in the form of reward and 
robes of honour and increase of emoluments ; and as during this 
I'xpedition the troops had lost much of their accoutrements, he 
directed that they should not move for three years. The Sultan took 
iij) his residence in Ahmadabad ; and spent most of his time, in 
inquiring into the cases of seekers of justice, and regulating the 
administration of the kingdom and increasing the cultivation. 

While he was so engaged the vazirs represented to him that 
- Punja, son of Ranmal, the Raja of Idar, had shortened his hand (t.e., 
!iad delayed) in remitting the tribute, during the time when the 
Sultan was engaged in waging war in Malwa; and having sent petitions 
to Sultan Hushang had tried to combine with him. Accordingly 
ill the year 829 a.h., Sulfan Ahmad sent a well -equipped army to 
attack Punja. When the army arrived in the country of Idar, and 
began to plunder and ravage it, Punja met it with hostility, and placed 
tlie shield of resistance before himself. When the struggle was 
jirotracted, the Sultan advanced into Idar in person, and planning 
the building of the city of Ahmadnagar, on the bank of the river 
^ Hatmati, at a distance of ten kardhs from Idar, laid the foundation 

^ There are different readings here. The reading in one MS. which I have 
ifcepted is J ^ j 

> the other MS. haa ^ 1^1 

j , Xhe reading in the 

lith. ed. is manifestly incorrect; it has ^1*^ Af ^ j 

- The name is written in th(' .MSS. as imJjjy an<l in the litli. ed. as 

cbbc He is called Row Poonja in Has Mala, vol. 1, page .‘Mh. It 

difficult to ascertain the derivation orcorn*ct Sanskrit form of Punja. It may 
• Pujya the worshipped, the h<moured. Haninal app<‘arH to he Kana MaJIa 
'll athlete in war. 

3 The name of the river is Sabarrnatl in the MSS., in the lith. ed. 

’ Firishtah and in the text-edition ; but it is Hatmati in the lith. ed. Col. 
nggs (vol. IV, p. 26) says, “Ferishta writes Hatmutty ; it should evidently be 
' ibunnutty, the same river that flows to Ahmudabail”. In the map txTore 
Ahmadnagar is not on the SAbarmatl, but <in a stream which flows into 
- Home distance to the south near a place which is calle<l Cairah in the map. 

' I have retained HStmatl. 

14 
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of a fort there. He made very great exertions' in completing the 
building of it. He sent out detachments from Ahmadnagar, ^ in 
different directions, all round Idar; so that they might burn tar o 
yiushk or wet and dry, i.e., growing crops, houses, etc.; and slay all 
that feu into their hands. Punja, although he saw all this, was deter- 
mined to carry on the war. He sometimes appeared suddenly from a 
distance before a detachment which went to escort the men who 
went for fodder; and in the meantime, whenever he accidentally 
got a chance, he launched an attack. 

In the end, when he found that he could effect nothing, and could 
not endure any longer the onslaughts of Ahmad Shah’s armies, he 
sent representatives, and with sincerity offered to pay a large tribute. 
But as he had (before this) several times broken his engagements, the 
Sultan did not accept his offer. He advanced in person against Idar, 
and on the first day he seized three forts. Punja fled and took 
shelter in the hills of ^Visalnagar. The next day the Sultan sacked 
the city of Idar and returned to Atimadnagar/ As the construction 
of Ahmadnagar was now completed, the Sultan in the foUowing 
year, namely 830 a.h., again turned the bridle of his spirit to the 
conquest of the territory of Idar, and sent his troops in all directions, 
so that they might plunder and ravage the country ; and he himself 
also gave his attention to the work. Punja in a state of great humility 
and distress sent emissaries and knocked at the door of peace; and 
agreed to pay a heavy tribute. As the SultSn had now formed a 
kingly determination to destroy him completely, he showed no favour 
to the words of the emissaries. Punja, now utterly despondent, 
hovered moth-like round his territory ; and wherever he could, made 
an onslaught. On a Thursday 2 in the month of Jamadi-ul-akhd 
in the year 831 a.h., he came upon a detachment, which had gone 
to the jungle to escort a body of men who had gone to bring gra^> 
After exerting himself a great deal against them, he fled; but wlu^n 

^ It is Bij&nagar iii the MSS. and in the lith. ed. ; but the correct name api)Cti i » 
^to me to be Vis&lnagar, but I find that the Mirat-i-Sikandarl also calls it Bii '» 
nagar. The reading in the MSS', is followed in the text-edition. 

2 So in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. ; but Firishtah who has copied ti • 
sentence from the text verbatim has 5th, instead of ajjLlapju, Thursday, ai. ^ 
this is apparently correct. 
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lie was galloping away, an elephant which had become separated 
from the detachment came into his view. He immediately turned 
round, and wounding the animal with his spear, drove it before 
him. As some brave men pursued him, he betook himself into some 
uneven ground where there were caverns and ravines ; and by 'un 
accident, his horse shied at the elephant and ^ threw him into a cavern. 
Ahmad Shah’s soldiers came up and turned the elephant back; but 
they did not know that Punja had been thrown by his horse. About 
this time a poor man entered the cavern in order to collect fire- wood. 
He saw a well-dressed man lying dead; and from his appearance 
concluded that it must be the corpse of a great man. He out off his 
head and waited with it upon the Sultan; and many people recognised 
it to be the head of Punja. They say that a man at that time saluted 
the head and showed great respect towards it. When people asked 
him the reason of this, he said, “ I served him for a long time ”. Sultan 
Ahmad was pleased with the man’s good manners, and rewarded him. 

Couplet : 

Neglect not good manners, and their results great ; 

For in the end, they will your fortune make. 

The next day the Sultan advanced to Idar, and sending troops 
gave them orders to devastate Idar and Visftlnagar. * Har Rayi 
the son of Punja, having through the intervention of ^ Jahan 

SultanI begged for the pardon of his offences; and engaged to pay an 
annual tribute of three lakhs of silver tankas. Sultan Ahmad, on 
account of his great generosity and humanity, drew the pen of 

1 One MS. and the lith. od. have but the other MS. has 

1 liave accepted the latter reading, for it does not appear that the dead horse 
' ^'as found near Punja’s corpse. The circumstances under which Punja was 
I' died are given somewhat differently by Pirishtah. Col. Briggs does not say 
anything about the manner of his death. According to Kfi-s MAia , vol. I, p. 349, 
'•‘unja fell under his horse and was killed. 

* So in the MS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah (lith. od.) has Plrftu. 

' ol. Briggs does not give his name; while the K&s MS.I& has Naron Das. Bayley 
^ P. 112) calls him Bir RSI; but says he is called Har Racj in some MSS. He is 

died Hart RSi in the Cambridge History of India, page 298, and is said to 
*'ave been reduced to vassalage by SultSn Ahmad in 1428. 

* One MS. has l^an Jahan SultSi>l, and this is followed. 
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forgiveness across his offences j and took him into the circle of his loyal 
adherents. He conferred the title of Safdar-ul-mulk on Malik Hasan 
and left him with a large body of troops in charge of the military post 
of Ahmadnagar. He then trampled over and plundered the country 
of'^^Kllwara, and went to Ahmadabad. He made the citizens for- 
tunate with rewards and favours. After some days, Malik Muqarrab 
gave letters, addressed to Har Ray, to some of his personal adherents, 
for the payment of their wages. When these men arrived at Idar 
Har Ray made delays in the payment of the money and passed the 
time making evasions. He then got the news that the Sultan had 
come out of the city, and was engaged in collecting troops. In great 
fear he fled and took shelter in an out-of-the-way place. When this 
news reached the Sultan he 2 advanced on the wings of speed on the 
4th Safar, 832 a.h. ; and on the 6th §afar, he took up his residence 
in the fort, and after performing the rites of offering thanks to God, 
planned the erection of a jama' masjid, and leaving a large force there 
went to Ahmadnagar. 

3 In 833 A.H., when ^ Rftja KanhS, the Raja of Jhalawar, knew 
that Sultan Ahmad had nearly finished the matter of Idar; and that 


1 80 in the MSS, and in the lith. ed. Firishtah (lith. ed.) has 
Kankwara. Col. Briggs has Gilwara and Ras Mal5 has Gudwarll. 

Instead of the peaceful march to, and entry into Itlar, described in the 
text, Firishtah says , and Ras M&la, 

vol, 1, p. 350, follows him and says “he carried by storm one of the principal 
forts in that province, wherein he built a magnificent mosque 

3 Bayley says (page 114), that for some reason, the MirAt-i-Sikandarl gives 
only a brief summary of the latter years of Sult&n Ahmad’s reign; and he has 
supplied the deficiency by extracts from the Tabakat-i Akbarl. As regards the 
war between SultAn Ahmad of Gujar&t and Sult&n Ahmad Bahrnani no additional 
information can be obtained from the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl. 

^ So in the MSS. and in the lith. ed . In the lith ed. of Firishtah he is changed 
to two R&jas 4 ^^ ) R&ja K&nh& and R&ja of Jalw&rah, but Col . 

Briggs (vol. rV, p, 26) has Kanha Ray, the Raja of Jhalode. According to the 
, Mir&t i-Sikandar! his proper name was K&nh& Satarsfil, R&ja of Jhai&wftr. He 
had joined the rebellion of 1413 and had therefore good reason for being afraid ol 
Sult&n Ahmad’s displeasure towards him. The rebellion of K&nhA is also men 
tioned in the Cambridge History of India, page 296, where it is said that it 
called “Ahmad into K&thl&w&r”. 
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as soon as he would be free, he would attack other zamlnddrs, he 
considered that it would be most advantageous for him to leave his 
own country; and he accordingly fled. The force, which was deputed 
to punish him, went in pursuit of him into the territory of Asir and 
Biirhanpur. Na 9 ir Khan, the ruler of Asir, on account of the fact 
that KanhS had presented i two worn-out elephants as tribute to him, 
and 2 exchanging the rights for benefits conferred, for injuries, 
gave him a place (i.c., an asylum) in his kingdom. After some 
days, KAnha went to Gulbarga 3 and brought a force from SultS^n 
Ahm^d Bahmani to assist and help him ; after which he plundered and 
ravaged parts of Nadarbar. 

When this news reached Sultan Ahmad, he appointed his eldest 
son, Shahzada Muhammad Kban to inquire into and redress this 
matter; and sent great aarddrs, such as Saiyid Abul KJiair, and 
^ ISaiyid Qasim, son of Saiyid ^Alarn, and Malik Muqarrab Ahmad 
Ayaz, and Malik Iftikhar-ul-mulk with him. Shahzada Muhammad 
Ivlian fought a battle with the Dakinl troops, and gained the victory; 
and a large number of the Dakinis were slain, and others were taken 
prisoners. The remainder who escaped the sword fled to Daulattlbarl. 
When this intelligence reached Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, he sent his 
eldest son, Sultan ‘Alft-ud-dln, and his second son, Kiian Jahkn, to 
carry on the war with Shahzada Muhammad. He also entrusted the 

^ One MS. has oKJ iJuJj^, the other has olSll cM 

^^“< 1 . has jlfj , Firishtah has olO • Col. Briggs says (v'ol* 

IV, pp. 26, 27) Kanha presented two elephants which ho had succeeded in bring- 
Hig with him, when he escaped from a detachment, which was sent in pursuit of 
lum. Bayley (p. 116) in his translation of the Tabnk&t has two largo elephants, 
but says in a note, some MSS. have “one”. 

2 The sentence in the text obscure and 

< ryptic. Firishtah is more intelligible. He says y 5 

l^an) relying on the strength (he felt) from the fact of his relationship with 
^ho bSdsh&hs of the Dakin, exchanged the rights, which the Sultftn of flujrat 
bad on him for benefits he had conferred, for injuries. 

^ Firishtah says specially that it wewa a small detachment. 

, * The names are somewhat different in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Saiyid 

Oasim is called Saiyid Abul Q&sim. Saiyid *Alam is not mentioned as the 
bither of Saiyid Q&sim, but as a separate chief. 
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affairs of the army to the judgment of Qadr Khan, who was one of the 
great amirs of the Deccan. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, in consultation with 
Qadr Khan, arrived by successive marches at Daulatabad; and took 
up his residence there. At this station, Na^ir Khan, the ruler of Asir 
and Burhany)ur, and Kanha Raja of Jhalawar also joined the camp of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din ; and he was much strengthened by them. Muham- 
mad Klian also advanced towards DaulatabM with the intention of 
giving battle. When the two armies approached each other closely, 
Muhammad Khan arrayed his ranks, and the fire of ^ battle flamed 
up from both sides. At this juncture Malik Muqarrab Ahmad ^yaz 
and Qadr both of whom were commanders, fought hand to hand. 

Qadr Khan fell from the back of his horse on the dust of destruction. 
Malik Iftikbar-ul-mulk seized a large elephant as booty. Sultan 
‘Alft-ud-din fled and took shelter in the fort of Daulatabad. Na^ir 
Khan, the ruler of Asir, also fled, and went to the hills of 2 Kaland, 
which are situated in the country of Asir. Muhammad Khan carried 
<mt the customs of offering thanks to God, and as he knew that it 
would be impossible to capture the fort of Daulatabad, ho returned 
from there; and having trampled down a part of the territory of 
Asir and Burhanpur, took up his quarters in the town of Nadarbar. 
From that place he notified the tnie state of things to his father. 
Sultan Ahmad wrote in reply that he should continue for a few days 
longer at NadarbAr, in order to arrange and regulate the affairs of 
that quarter. 

In the year 834 a.h. ^Qufb, the oflficer-in-charge of the island 
of Mahaim, and other sufferers (mehnat zadhd) sent a petition to 

1 This battle is 8ai<l, in the Cambridge History of India, page 299, to have 
taken j)lace at Manikpunj about 38 miles N.-W. of Daulatabad. 

2 One MS. has , Golkund, which is clearly a mistake. The other 

has , Kaland. The lith. ed. has , Kalid. The lith. ed. of Firishtah han 
Kaland. Col. Hriggs simplifies matters by saying (vol. II, p. 28) “took refuge 
in the hills of Kandeish”. 

^ He is called Qufb without any addition, in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., 
aiuldn the lith. ed, of Firishtah. Col. Briggs, however, calls him Kootb Khan. 
Firishtah’s account, however, differs from that in the text inasmuch as he say^ 
that it was after the death of Qu^b, that Ahmad Sh&h Bnhmonl, who w’as always 
thinking of retaliating fiir his previous defeat, sent the Malik-ut-tujjar, and the 
latter took posst‘s.Mion of the island. In the TAiil^-i-Alfl Qutb is calle<l Ra» 
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SiiJtan Ahmad that Malik ^ Hasan, who had the title of Malik-ut- 
nijjar and was one of the amirs of Sulfan Ahmad Bahmani, had come 
from the country of the Deccan, and had seized the island of Mahaim, 
.jnd neighbouring country with great violence and ferocity; and had 
ravaged a Musalman country, and had carried Musalmfins away in 
bondage. Sulfan Ahmad sent Shahzada ?afar Khan to destroy 
]\Ialik-ut-tujjar; and he appointed some great ainlrs, who had pre- 
viously done (great) deeds to serve under him. He also wrote to 
Mukhli^-ul-mulk, the kotwal of Dib (Diu), that he should get the ships 
belonging to the different ports, and should proceed to attend on 
Zafar Khan. Malik Mukhli^-ul-mulk fitted out 2 seven hundred 
^hip8, large and small, from the town of Pattan, and ^ the Port of Dib 
and the district of ^ Kambayat. He came and waited upon JJafar 
KJian in the neighbourhood of the country of Mahaim. It was decided 
jn consultation with the amirs, ^ that the ships should be sent to the 
c ountry of Thana and he should himself remain with JJafar ILhan. 

When they arrived near Thana, ?afar BLban sent Iftikbar-ul- 
niulk and Malik Suhrab Sultan!, in advance, to surround that country. 
At the same time, the ships filled with armed men arrived by sea; and 
closed the approach (by sea). When ?afar Khan began to conquer 
that district, the governor of Thana sallied out of the fort, and fought 
with bravery. He was, however, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of the Gujrat army, and fled. The Shahzada, with the advice of the 
ftmlrs, left a body of troops there, and advanced on MahS-im. Malik- 

Q'itb, and Uayloy thinks that “He was the Rai of Mahaim, whoso daughter 
I’rince Fath Khan is said, in the so<|iiel, to hav<' marriot! Ho was probably 
'»M«- of the pi'tty local princes. It is sai<l in Has MTila, page 3r>0, vol. I, that he 
^ \^a8 “a tributary Hindoo prince with th<^ title of H&<‘e, who afterwards gave a 
daughter to the harem of the son of Shah Ahmetl”. 

^ For an account of him, 8 <m* the )iistor>’ of the nugn of Ahmad Shah 
.iiahiimnl, p. 49 onwards. 

- According to Finshtah and Col, Hriggs and Has Mala (vol. 1, p. 352) there 
'wre only sevenU'cn ships. 

'* One My. has jSXj Uatuiar Ghotihh insU‘a»l of linndar Dip; but liayloy, 

J' 117, has both Diu, and the port of Ghogah. 

. ^ Kanbayat m the text -edition. 

^ Col. Hnggs's translation is slightly different. It is that the ships with 
oart of the army should go to Tanna, and the remainder should go by land. 
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ut-tujjar had cut down large trees, and had built a barricade witli 
the branches along the shore of Mahaim. When the Gujrat army 
came up, Malik-ut-tujjar came outside the barricade and fought with 
gallantry. From the approach of the light of dawn to the setting 
of the sun, the brave men of the two armies showed no deficiency in 
courage and hardihood. But in the end, Malik-ut-tujjar fled ami 
got within the barricade. When the ships arrived, and the Gujrat 
army had the command both by sea and land, Malik-ut-tujjar sent 
a petition to Sultan Ahmad Bahmani and prayed for help. Tlie 
Sultan sent ten thousand horsemen, and i sixty and odd mast elephants 
with two of his sons from Daulatabad, and sent his vazir Khan Jahaii 
with them, so that they might act according to his advice and counsel. 
When the Deccan army arrived near Mahaim, Malik-ut-tujjar being 
assured of the safety of the island and of the barricades of trees, had 
the honour of waiting on the two Shahzadas. After much discussion, 
it was decided, that they should in the first instance endeavour to 
recover possession of the district of Thana ; and they started in tlu' 
direction of that place. 

ShahzMa Zafar Kh&u also made necessary preparations, and 
started to re-inforce the men at Thana. After the two armies had 
met (near Thana), they fought with each other from morning till 
sun-set; and in the end, defeat fell on the Deccan army. Malik-ut- 
tujjar fled to 2 Jalna; and his troops, for fear of their lives, abandoned 
the island of Mahaim. ijafar Kbau crowned with success and victors 
landed there; and sent out ships, and seized some of the officers ol 
Malik-ut-tujjar, who had fled by way of the sea. He despatched 
some boats after s filling them with various kinds of rich fabrics and 

1 Both MSS. have j sixty and odd. The lith. ed. has 

sixty. Bayley, p. 117, has sixty odd, but Firishtah has j sixty an<l 

odd. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 29) has sixty. 

2 The MSS., the lith. ed. have . Bayley, p. 118, has J&lnah. Firishtah 

has (which does not differ very much from but Col. Briggs (vol 

IV, p. 30) says, he fled to Chakim. 

^ 8 xhe passage is somewhat obscure. The MSS. and the lith. ed. ha\< 

J aAjlt ^Ljt jl. Bayley, p. 118, has translated th* 
passage, “Several ships were loaded with stuffs and clothes and precious stones^ 
Firishtah has ^ j Col. Briggs has “Some beautiful gold and silver- 

embroidered muslins”. RSs M&IS has the words as Col. Briggs, and puts them 
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tankas, as oflFerings to Sultan Ahmad. He took possession of the entire 
district of Mahaim and divided it among the amirs, and the heads of 
different groups of people. 

When all these facts reached the ear of Sulfan Ahmad Bahmani, 
he was extremely depressed; and equipped his army in order to 
revenge himself; and marched against the country of ^Baglana, which 
is near the port of Surat. ShShzada Muhammad Klian, who was in 
the country of Nadarbar and Sultanpur sent a representation to his 
father to the effect, that he had been deprived of the honour of serving 
His IVfajesty for a period of four years and some months ; and on account 
of this long residence of his in a distant land, the retainers of the amirs 
and khans had gone away to their own countries; and a large force 
had not been left there. He also said that he had heard that Sulfan 
Ahmad Bahmani had marched into the country of Baglana; and 
intended to advance in the direction of Nadarbar. 

When this representation reached the Sultan, he postponed the 
seige of Champanir to some other time; and advanced towards Nadot, 
and after plundering and ravaging that country, advanced by succes- 
sive marches, and encamped in the vicinity of the town of Nadarbar. 
Shahzada Muhammad KbSln and the amirs who were with him had the 
honour of offering their services; and each one of them received a 
K|)ecial favour in accordance with his rank and position. The spies 
brought the news at that station in the year 835 a.h., that Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani, on receiving the information of the arrival of the 
Sultan (A^mad Gujrati), had left a detachment on the boundary of 
ids kingdom, and had gone back to Gulbarga. The Sult&n was pleased 
and delighted on hearing this news, and turned back towards Ahma- 
dabad. He had crossed the ^Tiptl after successive marches, when 

lx?tween inverted commas, which shown that they have been taken from Col. 
Uriggs’s Hi8toly^ The difficulty in the passage lies in the words whi<‘h 

i am inclined to translate as tankas but which Hayley has translated as precious 
f'tonos. The word does not occur in Firishtah, so ho can be left out of account. 
As between tankas and precious stones, I have never seen the latter called . 
I'hey are always called Firishtah’s re<i gold may mean goM and nui 

fankos, 

1 AilUj instead of in the text-edition. 

* Patnl in the text -edit ion. 
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news arrived that Sultan Ahmad Bahmani had again beseiged the fort 
of 1 Tambol ; and Malik Sa‘adat Sultani was leaving nothing undone in 
bravely defending it. Immediately on receipt of this news, he turned 
back, and advanced on wings of speed towards Tambol. When 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani became aware of this fact, he cheered and 
encouraged a body of pdiks, with robes of honour and great rewards; 
and told them, ‘‘Reinforcements are coming to the garrison. If 
to-night 2 you will play a great game, so that the hand of my hope 
should reach the skirts of success, I shall give you such rewards, that 
you will never again be in want When a part of the night had 
passed, the pdiks went to the foot of the fort, and slowly and silently 
under the shelter of the rocks, climbed to the top of the rampart and 
dropped into the fort. They wanted to open the gates; but Malik 
Sa‘adat Sudani, being on the alert, fell upon them; and slew most 
of them. Those who escaped the sword threw themselves from the 
ramparts and perished. Malik Sa‘&dat Sultani did not consider this 
sufficient; but opening the gate, he made a sudden attack on a battery 
which was in front of it. The men in the battery, who were asleep, 
were most of them wounded. 

At this time the Sultan of GujrSt approached near; and Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani leaving the foot of the fort, advanced to meet him. 
He summoned his amirs and the commanders of his army and told 
them, “The armies of GujrSt have several times defeated the armies 
of the Deccan ; and they have also taken possession of MahS.im. It 
this time also, I show inactivity and am defeated, I shall lose the 
Deccan altogether He then arrayed the ranks of his army, and took 
up a position on the battlefield. Sultan Ahmad Gujr&tl also came, 
and met him with his armies arranged for battle; and there was a 


1 Called Batnol in the Cambridge History of India, page 299. 

- The words are somewhat obscure. The MSS. have 
and the lith. ed. has The lith. ed. of Firishtah in the corres 

, ponding passage also has . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 31) calls the paik^ 

“Naigs**, but he does not translate the Shah's words to them. Bayley has p&ik^*. 
and he says immediate action is necessary; but it is not clear what meaning 
has given to the words in question. I have adopted while the 

text-edition has 
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terrible conflict. ^ D&ud £^an, who was one of the great amirs of 
the Deccan, having challenged the Gujratl amirs, was taken prisoner 
by 'Add-ul-mulk. The two armies fought together and showed great 
^fallantry. When evening came, both sounded the drum of return, 
and turned back to their respective encamping grounds. As large 
numbers of the Dakini army had been slain, Sultan Ahmad Bahmanb 
in great distress, took the path of flight. 

The next day Sult&n Ahmad entered the fort of Tambol, and 
showed great favour to Malik Sa‘adat Siiltani, and leaving a detach- 
ment to reinforce him started towards ^Talnir; and having rebuilt 
the fort there, ^ plundered and ravaged the towns and villages. He 
conferred the title of Mu‘in-ul-mulk on Malik Taj-ud-din and ^ directed 
that he should remain there. He then returned to Ahmad5.b&d by 
Sulfanpur and Nadarbar. After a few days, he brought the daughter 
of the Ray of Mahaim into the bond of wedlock with Sh&hz&da Fath 
Khan. ^ 

(It appears in my mind) that in the Tarlkb-i-Bahmanl the 
•’ story of the siege of the fort of Tambol has been narrated in a different 
way, from what my double-tongued pen has described, in the section 
about the Dakin. (It may be said here) in brief that as the period 
of the siege was protracted to two years Sultan Ahmad Sh&h Gujratl, 

1 The name is Daud in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. and also in Bayley’s 
translation; but Firishtah says that it was Azhdar Khan, who ohal- 

l<*n«ed the Gujrat amirs, and Col. Briggs calls him “Ajdur Khan, a young 
I^eccany nobleman” (vol. IV, p. 31). 

^ instead of in the text-edition. 

3 The MSS. hav^e j oU.> j *>h but the lith. ed. has 

h Firishtah who copies the Tabaqat frequently word 

for word has in the corresponding passage ^ %^Lct j 

fhis last version appears to me to be the best, but I have retained the words 
"f the MSS. fj jUj without conjunction j in the text-edition. 

^ The reading in the MSS. and in the lith. ed, which is tj ^G 

wUaA. «.XUJt appears to me to be incomplete. I would 

‘ •^'rt some words like or between and 

^ ^ The word is S^mJuf and in the tw-o MSS., and in the lith. 

1* Firishtah has in the corresponding passage and this is followed in 
’ ic text -edition. 
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in the way of kindness and friendship, sent an ambassador to wait 
upon Sultan Ahmad Bahmani; and made a request through him, that 
this fort might be left in his possession. Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
did not accept this proposal. In the end, Sultan Ahmad Gujrati 
marched straight from the boundary of his kingdom and invaded 
the Deccan, in order to have his revenge ; and commenced to plunder 
and ravage it; and Sultan Al^mad Bahmani had no further oppor- 
tunity for besieging it. It appears to my mind, that the author of the 
Tarikh-i-BahmanI has not narrated the facts in a plain, straight- 
forward manner; and what is narrated in the history of Gujrat is 
nearer the truth. 

In the month of Rajab in the year 836 a.h. (1432 a.d.), the 
Sultan advanced to conquer the countries of i Mewar and Nagor ; 
and when he arrived in the town of 2 Harpur, he sent his troops and 
plundered and ravaged the towns and villages ; and he levelled to tlu‘ 
dust any temple that came anywhere into his view. After some days, 
he encamped in the town of Dungarpur; and ^ Ganesa, the Raja of the 
place fled; but later feeling ashamed and repentant, came and waited 
on the Sultan; and becoming enlisted in the band of his defendants, 
paid a suitable tribute. Sultan Ahmad Shah then trampled down 
and ravaged the country of Kilwara; and then invaded Dilwara, and 
having rased to the dark ground the palaces and other structures 
of ^ Rana Mukul, the Raja of Dilwara, which had lifted up their 

1 In the translation of this part of the Tabakat, given in Bayley, p. 
the name of Kollwarah is inserted after MewSr and Nagor. Firishtah in the litli 
ed. has j and Col. Briggs also has towards Nagoor and Mewat. M^wai 

seems to be a mistake for Mdwar. Ras Mala says, he marched into Rajpootann 
The MSS. have Barpur and yt Harpfir; the lith. ed. has 
Sabzpur; and Bayley, p. 120, has Sidhpur. Firishtah does not mention th<* 
place, and at once takes Sult^ Ahmad to Dungarpur. 

® The name is in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Bayley ha- 

Qanosa. Firishtah does not mention any name, but says the Sultan extorte<l 
tribute from the zamlnddra of the place. Col. Briggs has Raja, and Ras Main 
has R&wul. LB’ in the text-edition. 

♦ With reference to Ranft Mukul the lith. ed. of Firishtah has 

j. Col. Briggs paraphrases Kilwara an‘i 
Dllw&ra as the countiy' of the Kolies and Bheels. R&s M&la has “the country ot 
the Bheels”, 
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lieads to the sky (with pride), demolished the temples and destroyed 
the idols. He also had some turbulent men who had fallen into his 
hands, executed, i by throwing them under the feet of elephants. He 
left Malik Mir Sultani in those places for the purpose of collectings^ 
Jchirdj (tribute); and turned to the country of the Rathors. The 
- Rathor chiefs offered him allegiance, and paid tribute, and behaved 
with loyalty. ^ Firuz Khan, the son of Shams Kh^^n DundAnl, and 
the nephew of Sultan Muzaffar, who was the ruler of Nagor cam^ 
and waited upon the Sultan, and brought some lakhs of tankas as 
tribute. Sultan Ahmad gave back the tribute; and leaving a body 
of troops in certain nuihdls of Mawas, in the way of a military 
f)utpo8t, returned to Ahmadabad. As on every occasion when the 
Sultan returned from journeys and wars, he held grand festive 
assemblies, and conferred distinctions on each of the amirs and other 
soldiers, who had performed commendable services, by the grant of 
rewards and favours and increase in their stipends and promotions in 
their ranks, and also^ granted kingly favours on all the inhabitants 
()f the country of Gujrat, both great and small, and Shaikhs and 
deserving persons, on this occasion also he arranged a similar festive 
assembly; and conferred new favours on every deserving person. 

In the year 839 a,h., news came from the country of MAlwa, that 
Mahmud Kban, the son of Malik Maghith. who had been the razir of Sul- 
tan Hushang, had murdered Ghazni KbS-n, the ShAhzada, who had, after 
the death of Sultan Hushang, succeeded him, by giving poison to him; 
and having raised the standard of his own rule had taken the name 


^ 1 do not exactly understand the words which I have translated by throwing 
them, etc. They are ^ in the MSS. and ^ji 

the lith. ed. Firishtah has no corresponding passage. 

^ Instead of R&thdr chiefs, Firishtah in the lith. ed. has 3 

3 ^ 3 3 3^ 3 3 • 

^ d. Briggs (vol. IV, p.32) has “the rays of Kota, Boondi and Nowlaya“, and 
Jais M&I& (p. 351) hew the Rows of Kotah Boondi and Nudoolaye. 

^ This is also mentioned by Firishtah and also by Col. Briggs; but neither 
' ’ them says anything about the leaving of the military outpost in certain Mal^&ts 
' “ Mawfts. 

** The Cambridge History of India, page 299, mentions the question of an 
i»‘ l<»mnity from Firuz Kh&n, but does not say that it was given back to him. 
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of Sultan Mahmud. At the same time, Masa‘ud Kfian, the Shahzada 
of Malwa, fled from his own country, and came (to Sultan Ahmad) for 
protection. The Sultan advanced with a well-equipped army, and 
1 took possession of the greater part of the country of Malwa; and 
intended to place Shahzada Masa‘ud ^an on the throne of his great 
ancestors. At this time, by a strange mischance, a great pestilence 
made its appearance in Sultan Ahmad’s army, so that people had no 
time for placing the dead into shrouds, and for burying them. In 
the course of two days some thousands of people died; and the Sulfa n 
himself having been attacked, had against his wishes to return to 
Gujrat. He gave hopes of being able to help Masa‘ud Klian in the 
course of the next year. The particulars of this brief statement 
have been narrated in greater detail in the section about Malwa. 

Fate did not give a further lease of life to Sulfan Ahmad; and he 
passed away on the 24 th of Rabr-ul-akhir in the year 846 a.h. 
(4th July 1443 a.d.). He was born in the metropolitan city of Dehli 
on the night of Friday the 19th of Qbi-hijjah in the year 793 a.h., 
and this has been referred to on a preceding page. 2 They say that 
from the time of his attaining to majority, till the time of his death, 
he had never omitted to perform the prescribed religious duties. He 


^ Firislitah narrates the different operations of the campaign, and it appeal ^ 
from what he says that Sultan Ahmad was not so successful as Nizam-ud-ilin 
wants to make out. In fact according to Firishtah, Sultan Mahmud (the 
usurper) was well able to withstand the Gujrat forces, as well as tho.se rai^ 'i 
by ‘Umar IGian, a son of Sulfan Hushang. It appears from Firishtah tlmt 
there was famine in the Gujrat camp before the plague broke out, while Sultan 
Mahmud was well provided with food and ammunition. As to the plagui' 
(tj^) Firishtah says that it rarely occur.s in India b^ ^). 

Col. Briggs has a note about this (p. 34, vol. IV), the meaning of which i* 
not quite clear to me. The Cambridge History of India, page 290, ca'h 
Muhmvid Ivhalji a cousin of Ghazni Khan. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 390, gives August 16th, 1442, i' 
the date of liis death. 

Th(*re an* some differences in the readings. One MS. has after 
viwio Lii o^Usj Jl!'U j JllAiib. The other MS. oin ’^ 

the sentence from to The lith. ed. has after 

^ uLi^b . I have adopted the reading of the li' ’ 

MS. 
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^^as a badshdh of agreeable manners, just and god-fearing. He 
attained to sovereignty in his 22nd year and he ruled his kingdom for 
32 years and six months and twenty days. He was buried in the 
centre of Ahmadabad. After his death he has been mentioned in 
letters and farmdns, as Khuddigdn Magifilr (the pardoned Lord). 

An account of Ghiyas-ud-duniy1-wad-dIn Muhammad 
ShAh, son of Ahmad ShAh. 

When 1 two or three days’ mourning was over, the amirs and the 
vazlrSy and the great men of the city, and the well-known men of the 
kingdom placed Shahzada Muhammad Klian on the throne of the 
empire 2 on the 7th of Rabi‘-ul-akhir, in the year 84G a.h. (7th July 
1443 A.D.); and gave him the title of Giiiyas-ud-dimiya-wad-dlu 
Muhammad Shah. The ceremonies of offering presents and thank 
offerings were carried out. The gold that was showered over the 
royal umbrella was distributed among the meritorious people. The 
Sultan conferre<i distinctions on the arnirSj and the great men of the 
kingdom, by conferring titles and high appointments on them. From 
the time of his accession the kingdom gained a new grandeur and 
jj:reater splendour. He opened his hands with such liberality, that 
the common people gave him the name of Muhammad Shah ^ Zar- 
bakhsh, i.e,f the giver of gold. On the 20th Ramadan, in the year 
S49 A.H., Muhammad Shah had a son born to him, and the princci 


^ In thc^ te^xt-edition three dayn oiilv ih adopted. 

- The Mirat-i-Sikandari (liayley, page 125) gives 815 a. if., as the year of 
the accession of Muhammad Shah; but his coin (see Thomas, Chronicles of the 
Patlian ICings of Dehli, page 353) giv'es the name and title as it is given in 
the text; and the date of the accession as the 3rd Habi‘-ul-ak|iir, 840. The 
-Mirat'i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 129) gives him credit for his liberality, but says he 
uave himself up to pleasure and case, but the capacity of his understanding did 
not attain to the lofty heights of the concerns of the state. 

^ There is a very great difference between the accounts of this reign as given 
Nizam-ud-din and by Firishtah respectively. According to the latter, it 
in the year of the accession, and not alter throe years, that Muhammad 
^hah invaded Idar, and espoused the Hay’s daughter. According to Bayley 
'p. 129) the version in the 'fabakat is probably correct. The Cambridge History 
*f India, page 300, says, Muhammad 8hah was surnamed karlta or the 
^»eneroua. This is scarcely correct. He was popularly called Zarhakh^lu and 
•fter his death he was called Karim. 
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received the name of Mahmud Shan. The Sulfan gave grand 
entertainments, and conferred rewards and favours on the amlra and 
the great men of the kingdom. 

After the time of the entertainments was over, in the same year 
he advanced to the country of Idar, in order to devastate it; and he 
did not omit a single minutia in the practices of plunder and rapine*. 

1 Ray Har, son of Punja, Raja of Idar, came forward in great distress, 
and brought his daughter in the shape of tribute. That lady owing 
to her great beauty kept Muhammad Shah bound to her by her per- 
sonal charm. After some days she prayed that the fort of. Idar 
might be bestowed on her father. The Sulfan gave the fort of Idar to 
Har Ray; and advanced towards the country of 2Bakur; and Ganesa, 
the Raja of Dungarpur, fled and concealed himself in the caverns in 
the hilly country. When he saw that the country was suffering 
from the ravages of calamities, he came out; and through the inter- 
vention of Malik Mir Sulfani, who had the title of Khan Jahan did 
homage to the Suit an, and having paid tribute kept his kingdom in 
safety. From that place Sulfan Muhammad Shah returned to 
Ahmadabad. ^ He advanced in the year 853 a.h., (1449 a.d.), to 

^ The Cambridge History of India hero calls the son of Punja, Raja Rlr, 
though on page 208 it had called him Hari Kai. Earlier, Har Kay {vide p. 211). 

“ It is written as in the MSS., and is so printed in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
<loes not mention the place. Hayley (p. 130) ha.s Bagar. According to the 
Cambridge History of India, page 300, “ Muhammad next attacked ut 
Bagor, Hana Kiimbha of Mewar, who fled and took refuge with the Rawal ei 
Dungarpur, the chief of his house, but afterwards appeared before the invadei , 
and purcha.sod peace with a heavy indemnity”. This does not agree with the 
text, according to which it was Ganesa of Dungarpur, (and not Kumbha ot 
MCwar) who paid the tribute. In the text-edition the name of the King is bb • , 

^ One MS. inserts y after . 

^ cXix in the text-edition. 

1 have alrt^ady noted that there is considerable difference between th* 
accounts of this reign as given by Nizam-ud-din and by Firishtah. Accordin 
* to the latter the expedition to fharapanlr took place in 954 a.h. and not in 9o ’> 
A.H. The Raja of Champanir is called , Kangdas in the lith. ed. < t 

Firishtah and Gangatlas by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 35). The Cambridge Historv 
of India, page 301, calls him Gangadas, but the name ciui only be transliterated a 
Kankdas, Kangdas, or Gangda.s and not as Gang&d^. He is said after th< 
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lonquer the fort of Champanir; and when by successive marches he 
arrived in its neighbourhood, Ray Kank Das, the Raja, sallied out of the 
fort with his men; and fought bravely; but in the end, he fled and re- 
entered the fort. Sultan Muhammad blqpkaded the fort from all sides ; 
and employed all his energy in capturing it. Ray Kank Das sought 
the intervention of Sultan Mahmud Kbalji and asking him to his aid, 
agreed to pay a Utkh of tankas, at every stage, as a contribution to- 
wards his expenses. Sultan Mahmud Kbaljl being tempted by the 
money, advanced to help and support him. When he arrived in the 
town. of Dahud Sultan Muhammad, rising from the foot of the fort 

battle to have been driven into the hill fortress of Pavagarh ( ?) Pavangar, the 
fort' of the winds. Then as regards the invasion of Sultan Mahmud Wialjl, 
Firishtah says that as soon as Sultan Muhammad heard of it, he set fire to his 
surplus tents and other equipages, because many of the beasts of burden in his 
< amp had perished on account of hard work ; and there was also a certain amount 
of faint-heartedness; and commenced to retire. And althotigh his amirs incited 
him to carry on the war, he did not agree, and retired with precipitation towards 
Ahmadabad. Then when the Sultan of Malwa again advanced with a hundred 
thousantl men to coiKpier Gujrat, Sultan Muhammad could not be induced by 
his nmlrs to fight against him; an<l in fact wanted to flee to Dip. Then the 
(unirs wont to his wife, and asked her whether she wanted that her husband 
should live or that (liijrat shouhl be lost tt) the dynasty. The queen hod to 
Hgrcc; and the amirs gave him poison in his food; and he was killed on the 7th 
of Muharram H.jo a.h. 

His reign, according to Firishtah ext<»ndcd to eight years ami nine months, 
and fourteen days. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 36) reduces the period of his reign 
by ten clays; and says in a note that acconling to the Moontukhib-oot-Towarookh, 
he <iied on the 10th Muliarram a.h. 8.55, 1 2th February, 14.51. 

Bayley (p. 1.32) says that the Sultan oskoil the advice of a hnicdl or grain 
d^^aler; and the latter advised him to place his treasures and family on board 
• hips; and amuse himstdf with fishing. The Sultan accepted this advice and 
‘ '*»ninenced secretly to make his preparations; but Said ’Alft-ul-lah, one of the 
-'cat nobles came to know of this, and askcsl the hakdl why he gave such a<lvice. 

* he man replied that os the Sultan <li<i not ask the advice rif the amirs, but 
^ a man like him, he gave him such advice os he considenMl Is^st. Then S&id 
MS-ul-lah told the King’s son, what his father intendeil to do; ami askoil 
•Ui what he would do if he was in his father’s place. The prince said, he 
'uild fight for his kingdom and if necessary die on the battlefic^ld. Then 
was given to Sultan Muhama<l (pp. i:W, J.34). 

The Cambridge History <if India, page 301, says nothing about iioison being 
' 'cn to the Sultan : ami says he died on the lOth February 14.51. 

15 
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retired towards A^madabad. He halted in the village of i Kothrah, 
and busied himself with the mustering of troops, and the collection 
of materials of war and of the arms and weapons of offence. Sultan 
Maltmud Khaljl also stopped at the place where he had arrived, and 
did not advance any further. 

In the month of Muharram 855 a.h., Sul(an Muhammad Shah 
accepted the summons of the just God. After his death in formal 
matters people have written of him as Khuddigdn Karim (the merciful 
Lord). The period of his rule was seven years and nine months and 
four days. 

2 An account of the reign of SultIn Qutb-ud-d 1 n Ahmad 
ShIh, son of Muhammad ShIh, son of Ahmad ShIh, 

SON of Muhammad ShIh, son of Muzaffar ShIh. 

The amirs and the great men carried out the rites of mourning 
for three days; and then on the 4th day, which was the ^ 11th ot 
Muharram in the year 855 a.h., they placed the eldest son of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, who was in his tw'cntieth year, on the throne of 
empire; and they gave him the title of Sultan Qutb-ud-din Ahmad 
Shah. His name is A^imad but he is celebrated by his title. At the 
time of his accession, they carried out the rite of A ithar , wave offering , 
and they distributed the gold to the deserving men of the country ot 
Gujrat, and made them happy and contented. He made the arnu^ 
and the great men of the kingdom happy by royal gifts, and titles 
and high appointments. 

1 The place is called Godlira in the Cambridge History of India, page 301 . 
and it is said there, that Muhammad in spite of his illness advanced as far , 
Godhra to meet Sultan Mahmud Khalji and the latter on hearing this retired t' > 
MandCi. 

a The headings in the MSS., and in the lith. ed., all give the whole genealogv , 
Firishtah has a shorter heading 

♦ • 

3 Firishtah does not mention the date of the accession, but Col. Brig^r 
(vol. IV, p. 37) says indirectly that he was bom on the 8 th of Jumad-oos-San} 
855 4 .H.; and he ascended the throne in the 49th year of his age. As a matte; 
of fact he was bom on the 12th Jamadi-ul-al^ir, 835 a.h. and ascended th 
throne in his 20 th year. 
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It so happened that when Sultan Muhammad Shah died, and 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din took his place. Sultan Mahmud Khaljl, who had* 
come to aid the Ray of Champanir, i and was still on the boundary 
of Gujrat, thinking that (the conquest of the country) would be 
\iitliin his power advanced into the country with great rapidity. On 
the day on which he arrived in the neighbourhood of 2 Baroda, a 
m/ist elephant belonging to his army entered the village of Barnama. 
The zunnarddra (Brahmans) of Barnama killed the elephant and the 
driver. The Sultan was amazed at the boldness of the ra%yaia ; 
and ordered, that in revenge the town of Barnama should be destroyed. 

As it was yet the beginning of the reign of Qutb-ud-dIn, and 
Sultan Mahmud had invaded the country with great strength and 
violence, ^ Sultan Qutb-ud-dIn consulted with a haqdl (grain dealer), 
who held a position of great proximity (to his person) in his service. 
The baqdl said, “The best course would be that the Sultan should 
withdraw into the country of Sorath. When Sultan Mahmud should 
go back to his own country, after leaving an army in GujrSt, the 
Sultan would be able to drive away those trooi)8 with ease.*’ Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din made inquiries of the truth of this, and wanted to act 
accordingly. The amirs, however, did not allow him to do so, but 
took him along to carry on the war. Wlien they gained the victory, 


^ Contrary to what is stated in the text, tlie Cambridge History of India, 
I>ago 301, says Sultan Mahmud Khaljl advanced from Mandu with an army of one 
imndred thousand horse and five hundred elephants. 

One M8. and the lith. ed. have llarodra, while the other MS. 

llaroda. I have adopted Baroda, which is the name by which the 
J»la(5o is known; though I have heard that Barodra is the correct ancient name. 

® The story of the baqdl is mentioned by Firishtah in much the same lan- 
J-'uage as in the text. Col. Briggs gives a slightly different version, in which ho 
^ys that the Sultan “was ewlvised by some of his courtiers t«> retreat to Sonit 
(lu a note. Western Guzorat called also Kattywar) and allow the king of M&lwa 
occupy for the present the eastern provinces’*, etc. It will be remembered 
(^ce note, page 225) that in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, a bakdl is said to have 
Ku en somewhat similar advice to Sult&n Muhammad the father of Sult&n Kutb- 
”d*din. The Mir&t-i-Sikandari does not say that Sult&n Qu^/b-ud dln sought 
tlie advice of the baqdl', but apparently a baqdl was consulted either by the father, 
'•* by the son. 
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they were angry with the baqdl; and questioned him. He said, “If 
"^the Sultan had the wish to fight, he would have consulted you. As 
he wanted to fiee he asked me.’^ 

In short Sultan Qutb-ud-din met Sultan Mahmud in the village 
of 1 Kaparbanj which is twenty kardhs from Ahmadabad. At this 
place 2 Malik ‘Ala’-ud-din Suhrab, who was the tkdnaddr of Sultanpur, 
and who had been compelled to join Sultan Mahmud, fled from him, 
and waited on Sultan Qutb-ud-din. He was honoured by having 
seven robes of honour conferred on him in the course of a day, and 
received the title of ‘Aia*-ul-mulk. As there was now a distapice of 
three kardhs between the two armies, Sultan Mahmud wrote this 
couplet, and sent it to Sultan Qutb-ud-din. 


1 The name i« and in the MSS. and ^ jjS in the lith. ed. 

The correct name appears to be ^ ^ Kaparbanj . The Cambridge History of 
India, page .‘JO I, calls it Kapadvanj. in the text-edition. 


2 }3ayley (p. 135) quoting from the Tarikt>-i-Bahadur Sh&hl says that ’Ala-ud- 
din “shut the gate of the fort (of Sultanpur) in his face and opened fire both 
with guns and musketry. Mahmud Khilji besieged the place for seven days. 
After that through the mediation of Mubarak Khan, son of Ahmad Shah and uncle 
of Kutb-ud-din, who had gone to Sultan Mahmud at Mandu during the previous 
reign, and had joined his court ”, he surrendered the fort, and joined Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji ’s service. When asked to swear allegiance to the latter, he 
swore it in an evasive language. The Cambridge History of India, page 301, 
calls the fort Nadarbflr (or Nandurbar and not Sultanpur); and says that ‘Ala- 
ud-din Suhrab made no attempt to hold it, but surrendered it at once; and 
sought his own safety by swearing allegiance to the invader, and entering h>s 
service. It goes on to say that after this, Sultan Mahmud Khaljl marched on 
Broach, and summoned Marjan, the governor to surrender it. Marjftn refused 
and Muhmad was about to besiege the town when, by the advice of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Suhrab, he decided, instead to attack the capital at once, and marched to 
Baroda, where he was joined by Gangadas of Champaner and other chiefs- 
Crossing the Mahl river he advanced to Kapadvanj, where ‘Ala-ud-dln deserted 
him and joined his old master. Nothing of this appears in the 
^in Firishtah. The Mir&t-i-Sikandari has a long at'count of Kutb-ud-din’s goin^ 
to a /o^ir or saint to intercede fdr him. At last we come to the fact that *Aift 
ud-dIn returned to his old master, and was received with favour. He told 
Kutb<-ud-dln, that Sultmi Mahmud was advancing by Kaparbanj, and advised 
him to proceed thither (p. 143). 
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Couplet: 

1 1 hear you play the ball without a chaugdn, in your house, 

If you wish to challenge, come ; this is the ball, and this the 
field. 

Sultan Qutb-ud-din ordered Sadr Jahftn to write a reply to the 
couplet. 9adr JahSn wrote in reply. 

Couplet : 

If a chaugdn I take in my hand, thy head like a ball shall I hurl ; 

But I am ashamed to torment my prisoner in this way. 

In this couplet there is a hint to the fact, that Sultan Hushang, who 
was the master and patron of Sultan Ma^imud, had been captured 
and had been kept as a prisoner by Sultan Mu?affar Shah, who had, 
however, afterwards treated him with favour and had given back to 
him the kingdom of Maiwa; as the pen has conveyed this meaning 
in the account of the reign of Mu?afFar Shah. After this, after some 
days on the night of. the 2 3rd Safar, Sultan Mahmud mounted with 
the intention of making a surprise night attack ; 3 but being defeated 
went away to Maiwa, as has been described in detail in the section 
about Maiwa. On the way the Rolls and Bhlls greatly harassed 
(Sultan Mahmud’s army). Sultan Qutb-ud-din returned to Alimada- 
bad, his capital, crowned with victory and triumph. 

After a time the vazlrs said that ^ Flruz Kl>5.n, son of Shams Rlian 
Dandani, who was the ruler of Nagor, had died. His brother Mujahid 
Rhan took possession of Nagor; and Shams RhS^n, his son, for fear 
of his 5 uncle had fled, and sought the protection of Rana Kumbha, son 


^ There are some verbal differenceB in the couplet as given in the MSS., 
an<| in the lith. od. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I have adopted the version 
• which appeared to me to be the best. 

2 Firishtah has “towards the end of gafar” ; and the Cambridge 
Ristory of India, page 301, says that the abortive night attack was made on 
the night of the Ist April, 1451. 

2 Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India, page .301, give somewhat 
detailed account of the abortive night attack, and the battle which took place 
<»h the following morning. 

^ Finiz Kh&n died in 860 a.h., 1453 a.d. 

^ Both MSS., and the lith. ed. have , brother, which is of course 
J'lcorrect. Firishtah has ^ uncle. In the text-e<lition. 
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of Rana Mukul. Rana Kumbha determined that he would recover 
Nagor from the possession of Mujahid Khan, and make it over to Shams 
Khan, but on the condition that the latter would demolish three 
of the turrets of the citadel of Nagor. His reason for this was that 
before this Rana Mukul had fled in great distress and disgrace from 
Firuz Khan, and in that battle three thousand Rajputs had been slain; 
and if now his son demolished three of the bastions of the fort, the 
people of the world would say that, although Rana Mukul had fled, yet 
he having acquired power over the fort had had his revenge. Shams 
Khan, who was helpless, accepted this condition in his great distress. 
After some days Rana Kumbha having collected troops marched 
against Nagor; and MujShid Khan being unable to meet him, went 
and begged for help from Sulfan Mahmud Khaljl. Shams Khan then 
went and took possession of the fort of Nagor. Rana Kumbha sent 
him a message, that he should now carry out his promise. Shams 
Khan summoned the amlra and the heads of the clans and brought 
up the matter for discussion. Some of them said that it was a matter 
of pity that Firuz Khan had not begotten a daughter, so that she 
might have saved the honour of the family. Shams Khan replied 
in a spirit of shame and self depreciation and anger and said that it 
was not possible that any part of the fort should be demolished, till 
many heads should have been cut off. Rana Kumbha on hearing 
this news went back to his own country, and having collected a large 
army again advanced on Nagor. Shams Khan having repaired the 
ruined parts of the fort, left all his army and the heads of the clans 
in it, and himself went on wings of speed to Ahmadabad to seek for 
help. Sultan Qutb-ud-diu Ahmad Shah conferred many favours on 
him, and married his daughter in the niMJ form. After the marriage 
festivities were finished, he sent i Ray Rto Chand Naik, and Malik- 
(iadal and some other amxrs to re-inforce the men of Nagor; and kept 
Shams KJt^n in attendance on himself till the day, when it was re- 
ported to him, that Rana Kumbha had fought with the men of Nagor, 
and had slain a large number of them; and had devastated wherever 
there was apy cultivation and people outside the fort. 


» in the text-edition. 
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On hearing this news, the spirit of anger and daring of SultS.n 
Qutb-ud-din was excited, and he advanced against the fort of ^ Kum- 
bhalmir in the year 860 a.h. When he arrived in the vicinity of 
2 the fort of Abu, Gita Deorah, the RSja of the fort came out and did 
homage, and represented that R§>na KumbhS* had taken the fort 
from him by force, and had left his own thdnaddr there. Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din appointed Malik Sha'ban Sultanj, who had the title of 
‘ImM-ul-mulk in charge of the fort of Abu, and himself advanced 
towards his original destination. Malik ‘ImSd-ul-mulk, who was 
inexperienced, immediately commenced a battle, and had a large 
number of his men slain. When this news reached the Sult&n, he 
declared, that he would, at the time of his return capture the fort 
of Abu, and make it over to Gita Deorah. He sent a messenger to 
summon ‘Imad-ul-mulk ; and himself advanced to seize the fort of 
Sirohi. When he arrived in its neighbourhood, the Raja engaged 
him in a battle and was defeated. 

From that place* the Sultan invaded the couixtry of RanS. Kum- 
bha; and sent troops in all directions, so that they might ravage the 
country, and destroy the temples. When he arrived at the fort of 
Kumbhalmir, RanS. Kumbha sallied out of the fort, set the fire of 
warfare ablaze; and having had a large number of his followers slain, 


' Called Kumbhalgarh in the Cambridge History of India, page 302. Bayley, 
page 140, calls it Kombhalmlr and says in a note, quoting Tod’s Rajasth&n, 
<'hapter VIII, that it was one of the 32 fortresses erected by R&nd. Kombh&. In 
Has Mala (vol. I. p. 352) it is called Komulmcr and it is said to be the greatest 
of the 32 fortresses attributed to Kooinbho. Altogether there are 84 
fortresses erected for the defence of Mew&r. The correct name of R&n& 
Koombho appears, according to an inscription in a temple, which stands at the 
•village called Ranpoor, about five miles from the town of Stldoo or S&dureo in 
Mewar, to have been R^na Shree Koombh Kum, or according to correct trans- 
i Iteration Rana Sri Kumbhakarna (note on page 353). 

- The Cambridge History of India makes no mention of the incidents, which 
took place at the fort of Abu. Firishtah does, but he says nothing about the 
Haja rendering homage to the Sultan. The name of the Raja of Abu is given 
a the MSS, as lif and in the lith. ed. as In the Mir&t-i- 

''ikandarl (Bayley, page 149) he is called Khat!& Deorah, Rajah of Sirohi. This 
an scarcely be correct, os the Raja of Sirdhl appears to have fought with Qut^b- 
t<l-dtn, and to have been defeated by him. 
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again retired into the fort. He, however, sent out parties every day ; 
and fought battles; and each time defeat fell on him. In the end, 
Kumbha came forward in distress and humility, and offered suitable 
tribute. The Sultan then returned to A^imadabad. 

1 At the end of the year, Sultan Mahmud IQialji sent 2 Taj Khan 
who was one of his great amlrs^ to the boundary of GujrSt, to knock 
at the door of peace. The amirs and the chief men of GujrSt induced 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din for the benefit of the people, to agree to the treaty. 
8 Shaikh Nizam-ud-din and the prince of the learned men Sadr 
Jahan came to Champanir from the side of Sultan Mahmud, and 
Qadi Hisam-ud-din and some others went from Ahmadabad. They 
drew up the treaty in this way, that the armies of Sultan Qutb-ud- 
din should plunder and ravage such parts of the territories of Raiia 
Kumbha as were contiguous to Gujrat; and Sultan Mahmud should 
seize ^ the country of Mewar and Amhar, and the neighbouring country. 
(It was also agreed that) whenever necessary they should not fail 
to give help and assistance to each other. ‘ Letters of peace 


1 According to the Cambridge History of India, page 302, C^hiyas-ud- 
dln, son of Mahmud KhaijI, led a raid into his dominioriH an far as Surat, but 
retired hurriedly on hearing of Qutb-ud-dln’s return; and it was after this that 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji sent the mission to propose a treaty of i>eace. The 
raid led by Ghiyas-ud-din is not mentioned in the text or in Firishtah or in the 
MirSt-i-Sikandarl or in Kas Mala. 

* Firishtah says Tftj i^an was the OS jij) , minister in-charge of all 
departments of Sultftn Mahmud Wialji. Neither the MirSt-i-Sikandari nor the 
Cambridge History of India give.s the name of the ambassador. 

3 The names of the men sent to draft the treaty do not appear to be men 
tioned in any other history. 

* The lith. ed. of Firishtah has j Briggs 
the districts of Mewar and Aheerwara. The other histories do not give the nanu n 
of the districts which were to be ravaged respectively by the GujrUt and Malwa 
armies. The Cambridge History of India, page 302, says, that the western 
part of the Uan&’s dominion were allotted to Gujarat, and the eastern 
parts to M&lwa. The Mirfit-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, page 150) is less definit. 
According to it, Sult&n Mahmud Khiljl would assail the Rana from one side aii l 
Sult&n Kutb-ud-dln from the other. ’ Ras M&la (vol. I, p. ,3.>3) says that tin* 
treaty was to the effect that R&n& Koorabho's dominion should be partitioiK' l 
** between the two Mohummcdan powers 
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containing these terms were written, and made over to tJie great men 
of the age. 

In the year 861 a.h. (1451 a.d.) Sultan Qutb*ud-d!n again 
marched to invade Kumbhalmlr, and on the way he took the fortress 
of Abu, and according to his promise, delivered it over to GltS- Deorah. 
From Abu he advanced towards Kumbhalmlr; and Ran& Kumbha 
left that place and retired to the fort of Chitor. On the way he saw an 
uneven and difficult place, and halted there. After the two armies had 
met, the fire of war blazed up ; but when night came, they retired to 
their Respective places. On the next day, the battle began again, and 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din himself fought like Rustam. RUna Kumbha then 
hid himself in the hills; and sent emissaries, and begged for pardon. 
He sent i four maunds of gold and some elephants, and other tribute, 
and entered into an engagement, that he would after that never 
again cause any injury to the country of N&gor. Sult&n Qutb-ud-dln 
returned with victory and triumph, and went back to Ahmadab&d. 

But three months had not yet elapsed, when news came that 
Rana Kumbha was again attempting, with an army of fifty thousand 
horsemen, to devastate NSgor. The same day that the nows came, 

2 the Sultan came out of AhmadSbad, and halted for a month outside 
the city, for the purpose of mustering his troops. Rana Kumbha, 
hearing the news of the Sultan’s preparations, retired to his own station 
and took up his position there. Sultan Qutb-ud-dln also on hearing 
the news returned, and entered the city, and spent his time in pleasure 
and enjoyment. 


^ Firirthtah maken it fourteen tnarm of goltl aiul two larj^e elephantH anil 
^other fine thinga. Col. Brigga (vol. IV, p. 42) Maya that 14 rnaimda of a»)lici gold 
Hntl two elephanta which carried it were paid to Kootb Shah ; and a aeaaonable 
<ionation waa alao made to Sooltan Mahmood Khiljy; but that waa after the 
latter had advanced on Chitor. 

* Firiahtah ia more explicit about the Sultan’a promptitude in atartmg. 
Ho says that the rneaaenger bearing the report came to AhmadabAd at 
l ight, when the djj . He went to the vazir, who 

"*‘*nt the name night to the SuRSn, but found him drunk and aenaeleaa. He 
^ old not wait, but put the Sultan in a mifyaffah (a litter), and took him 
'ojo atage the next day; and then they halted for one month for the 
or mustering of the troopa. 
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In the beginning of the year ^ 862 a.h., the Sulfan made a stroug 
resolution to punish the zarmnMr8\ and marched to Sirohi. The 
2 Raja who was a relation of Rana Kumbha fled to the hills, and took 
shelter there ; and for the third time Sirohi was burnt down ; and the 
other towns were raided and ravaged. Then (the Sultan) sent 
detachments to ravage the dominions of Rana Kumbha; and himself 
advanced to the fort of Kumbhalmir. At this time intelligence came 
that Sultan Mahmud Khalji had advanced towards the fort of Chitor, 
by way of Mandsur; and seized all the parganas near the last-named 
place. Sultan Qutb-ud-din now besieged the Rana in the fort of 
Kumbhalmir with a firm determination; but as a considerable time 
elapsed, and he knew that it would be difficult to seize it, he gave up the 
siege, and advanced towards the fortress of Chitor ; and after plundering 
and ravaging the country aroOnd it, 3 went back to Ahmadabad. 
To everyone of the soldiers whose horses had become disabled during 
the cam[)aigns, the Sulfan gave the price of one from the treasury: 
and thought it proper, in this way, to show kindness to them. Ranii 
Kumbha sent ambassadors after the Sulfan and in great humility and 
distress prayed to be excused foi* his offences; and the Sulfan again 
drew the pen of forgiveness across his guilt; and sent back the ambas- 
sadors, pleased and happy. 

And again in the year 863 a.h., the Sulfan wanted to march with 
his aimy; but he happened to fall ill. He then went one day to sc(' 
Saiyid Muhammad, who was celebrated as Qutb-i-‘Alam, who lived 
in peace and contentment in the town of Batuh; and resolved in his 
mind, how nice it were if the holy and high God should bestow on him a 

‘ Tiu' yoar is ^ ^ both .MSS., (oiio of which also giM"* 

it in ligurcs, H72), and in the lith.ed., but this is incorrect; tlie correct year being 

A.H. or perhap.H S()l a.h. Firi.slitah has 861; Uol. Hnggs 861 a.h., 14.'iT 
A.n , ami the Cambridge History of Imlia, Nob as the year of the destructifii 
ol Sirblil. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (liayley) has 862 a.h., 1456 as the yeai 
It will he .seen that later on the MSS. and the lith. ed. give the eorreet ye.tr 
86:l A.H. 

- H(' IS ealli'd Sams .Mai m the Cambridge History of India, page 
1 eaniu>t liinl his name anywhere else. 

^ Firi>htah -.nys that Sultsin Qutb-ud-din returned to his capital wit i 
i.r., plunder that cotild not be conceiv'ed; but contrary to tin 
Col. Hriggs ( vol. IV, p, 42) says that the Hana gave fourteen maunds of solid gol 
and two elephants. See note 1, page 233. 
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worthy son. His Holiness the Saiyid, the beloved of God, may God 
sanctify his tomb ! knew what was in the Sultan's mind by his spiritual 
illumination ; and said “Your younger brother, who is like your son will 
keep the dynasty of Muzaffar Shah alive The Sultan rose in des- 
pondence ; and day by day his illness increased. He died on the 
1 23rd Rajab of the afore -mentioned year, and was buried in the 
enclosure of Sulfan Muhammad Shah’s tomb. Tn proelainations and 
fnnndns they styled him Sultan Gliazi. The period of his reign was 
- seven years and six months and thirteen days. He was a hddsMh 
]ioted^for his bravery and high spirits; but at the times when the fire 
of his wrath flamed up, and specially when he was intoxicated with 
wine, he did many evil deeds and was greedy and reckless in killing 
and shedding blood. 

When Sultan Qutb-ud-din died, his amirs j)nt Shams Khan son 
of Firfiz Khan to death, on the suspicion that his daughter, who was 
<i nlkaljt wife of the Sultan, had given him poison : and the mother of the 
Sultan made her over to the slave girls, who tore her to ])ieces, and 
thus killed her with torment. 

^ An ACCorNT of SultAn DACi> ShAh, son ok Ahmad ShAh, 

SON OF Mi hammad ShAh, son of Mfzaffak Shah. 

When the annrs, and the pillars of the state, and the great men 
the kingdom had carried out the ceremonies of mourning for 

’ <V)1. ^ivfs the ^ilth May, 1459, us tin* HHt<‘ of liis dratii whereUK tlio 

t Hi«^tor\ of India, pa^o .‘{09. has May iHth, J458, N(‘ii}ier t)»o 

'luat-i-SikandnrJ ixa* Has Mrda tia* <iato of Ins deatti or tlie pi'riotj of his 

I* mn ; hut ttie fornior has some rurious Ntonos about lus wounding? himself m ttie 
*ou‘c, but (Bayley, p J oH) (juotm^jr tin* Tarikha-HahAdar-Shahl savs that Shams 
Khdifs dau^liter ^a\e lum pciison at tlx* mstif^ation of her father. Firislitah’s 
• fount of the way m which Shams Wiaii and his <lauy:hter imirderetl is 

-iiM'wliat different as re^rani.s tlu* partu-iilar.s. The Camhrid^i' History <»f India, 
i iLTe .‘{09, says “Qutli'Ud-diirs oflieeis at Xa^^aur put Shams Khan to deatfi”, 
*hifh I annot he eorre<-t if it implies that he was put to deatli at Najjior. As 
;iart|s his dauj;ht<*r it sa\s, tfiat she was made* over t(» lau’ jealous eo-wives. 

' irishtah does say that she w as made f>vc*r to ^ 

It the statements are hardly identical. 

Firishtah has seven years and seven inonthM. 

There are slight differences in the heading. 1 have translateil it as it is 
one M8. The* other MS omits tlie word J and the hth. ed. 

h-titiit<*s for . 
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Sultan Qutb-ud-din, they placed ShahzSda DSud Khan, son of Ahmad 
Shah, who was the uncle of the deceased Sultan on the throne of empire. 
As the recorder of destiny and fate had not written the order of 
aaltamt against his name, he began to commit unworthy deeds and 
to perpetrate wicked acts. Some acts, which bore the suspicion of 
meanness of spirit were perpetrated by him from time to time and 
became the cause of the abhorrence of the people. ^ For instance, 
he made the promise of conferring the title of ‘ImS-d-ul-mulk on a 
^farrdah who was his neighbour at the time when he was a Shahzada; 
and the amlra and great men seeing such 3 ill-regulated acts pf his, 
became annoyed with him; and they directed, that he should be 
excused from the work of government. They sent Malik ^ ‘Ala-ul- 

1 There is a difference in the readings. Both the MSS. have 
, but the lith. ed. has AU^I j\ . 

The man was a farrdah. A farrah is a kind of cotton cloth which is spread 
on the ground for people to sit upon; and the farrdah, strictly speaking, is a man 
who spreads such cloth and keeps it in his charge; and generally, a man who 
keeps the house, and the furniture in it, swept and garnished. He is, however, 
different from an ordinary sweeper; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 45) is wrong 
in calling him “one of the common sweepers of the household”. Bayley (p. 159) 
calls him more correctly a carpet -spreader; and unlike Firishtah, who sa)^ 
that Sultan Ddud conferred the title of Tmad-ul-mulk t>n the man, and made 
him one of the great amtra, agrees with Nizain-ud-din, and says he only held out 
the hope of granting the title to him. The Cambridge History of India i;* 
indefinite, and says that the new Sultan conferred high honours on unwortliy 
favourites. Sultan Daud's act was unconventional, and must have gives 
umbrage to the amlra us a body, but it did not, 1 think, involve any moral 
turpitude. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. have U , but the other MS. 

1 have adopted the former. 

* Malik ‘Ala-ul-mulk in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but Malik ‘Imad-ul 
raulk in the other MS. There is a good deal of confusion about this. Firishtah 
lith. od., says nothing about anybody being sent to the mother of Sultan Quth- 
ud-din; but says that by the advice of Tmud-ul-mulk, they raised Mahmu<l 
^lAn, the younger brother of Sul^Sn Qu^b-ud-dln, who was in his fourteenth 
year to the throne. The Cambridge History of India, page 303, says thst 
the amlra raised his (which would mean Daud’s, which is certainly incorrei t ) 
younger brother Abu-'l-Fath Mahmud on the throne. Bayley (p. 160) sa\ " 
that the amlra deputed ’Ala-ul-Mulk bin Suhrab to the mother of Fateh Khai 
I have adopted *AI&-ul-iniilk. has been adopted in the text-edition 
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mulk bin Suhrab to the palace of Makbduma-i-Jah5n, the widow of 
Sultan Mutiaminad, who was a ^ daughter of one of the Sult&ns of Hind, 
80 that he might bring ShShzSda Fatti KhSn, son of Mu^iammad Shfth ; 
and all of them combined together to place him on the throne. 
Makbduma-i-Jahan said in reply, “Please keep your hands off 
my 2 son; for he has not the strength to bear this heavy burden.” 
It so happened, however, that Malik ‘Al5-ul-mulk went privately 
to wait on Shahzada Fat^ Khan, and made him mount a horse, and 
took him to the royal palace. The other amlra hastened to wait on 
him ; %nd carried out the ceremony of congratulating him ; and on that 
very day, which was Sunday, the first of Sha'bSn of that year placed 
him on the throne of empire ; and gave him the title of Sultftn Mahmud. 

The period of the reign of DSud Shfih was 3 seven days. 

* An account of SultAn MahmOd ShAh, son of Muhammad ShAh. 

When SuHan Mahmud ascended the throne of Gujrftt on Sunday, 
the 5 first day of Sha'bftn 863 a.h., according to the advice and counsel 

1 According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Uayley, page 1 60, she was Bib! Moghall, 
who appears to have been a daughter of one of the Jams of Siru). 

•2 One MS. and the lith. e<i. have sons; but the other MS. has 

son. 

3 The period of the reign of Daud Shah is not mentioned by Firishtah or 
by Col. Briggs. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley (p. 160), agrees with NizAm-ud- 
Oin, and has seven days. Ras Mala says indefinitely, only a few days; but the 
Cambridge History of India, page 303, gives him a reign of “no mort» than 27 
tlays”. This is incorrect; and is contradicted by the fact that the date of the 
<lcath of Qutb-ud-din is said in the same page t») have been May 18th, 1468, 
and that of the accession of Sult&n Mahmud, also in the same page. May 26th. 
I nhke others Daud Shah does not appear to have come at once to a violent 
’ nrl. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley (p. 160), says “SultAn DAud got out 
')f a window facing the river Sabar, and went in to hiding. He reigned only seven 
days. It is related, that he entered as an iiK|uirer into the monast<‘ry of Shfikh 
Adhan Ruml, and became one of his attendants; in a short time he obtainecl 
Hflvancement (in spiritual rank). He soon afterwards < lied. 

* That i« the heading in both MSS. The lith. ed. haa ^ 

* Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs gives the date of the accession. The 
Mirat-i-Sikandarl gives the same day and elates as in the text; and the correa- 
I nding a.d. date as 18th June, 1459. Ras Mala does not give the date. 
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of the amlr8j and sat in the place of his father, he made the various sec- 
tions of the people happy by his universal benefactions in accordance 
with their respective ranks. They say, that on that day, in addition 
to Arab, ‘Iraqi and Turki horses, and valuable robes of honour, and 
jewelled-belts and swords, and daggers embossed with gold, a kardr 
of tankas was given away. 

When six months had passed, i Malik Kabir Sultani, who had the 
title of ‘Add-ul-mulk, MaulanS Kbidr, who had that of Safi-ul-mulk» 
Piarah Isma^il, who bore that of Burhan-ul-mulk, and Jhaju Muham- 
mad, who had that of Hisam-ul-mulk, from the wickedness qf their 
natures and the refractoriness of their dispositions, prepared to create 
turmoil and disturbance. They resolved amongst themselves, that 
they would cause Malik Sha‘ban 2 Tmad-ul-mulk, in whose grasp of 
power the reins of the vazdrat were, to be removed (from his office), 
so that this wicked intention and dishonest determination of theirs 
might gain currency and success. In order to carry out this resolution, 
they represented (to the Sultan) in private, that ^Imad-ul-mulk wanted 
to place 3 his own son, Shahab-ud-din, on the throne ; and like Malik 
Mughlth Khalji has determined that the rule of the empire should be 


The Cambridge History of India, page 30.S, does not give the a.h. date but give?' 
an A.D. date different from that given by Hay ley, viz., May 25th, 1458. 

1 The names and titles of the conspirators are the same in the MSS. and the 

Uth. od., except that the last name which i.s Jhaju Muhammad in 

the MSS. appears to be Manjhu Muhammad in the hth. ed. 

Firishtah mentions the first three of the cjuispirators by their titles alone 
Col. Hriggs gives the titles of all four. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Hayley, jiage 163, 
gives slightly different names and titles ; viz., Kablr-ud-dln Sultani entitled 
Hurhan-ul-Mulk, Maulana Khizr entitled Safi-ul-Mulk, Hamid bin Isma il 
entitled ’Azd-ul-Mulk, and Khwajah Muhammad entitled Hisam-ul-Mulk. 

2 This appears to bo the same person who is designated ^ 

earlier on. See note 4 on p. 236. 

3 Firishtah ami Col. Briggs and the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley) all agret' 
that the conspirators accused Tmad-ul-mulk with the intention of raising hi'' 
own son Shahilb-ud-din, on the throne; and Nizam-ud-din’s reference to Mahk 
Mughiyi) Wwtlj! confirms this ; but the Cambridge History of India, page 303, 
says quite incorrectly, that the conspirators accused Tmad-ul-mulk of flic 
determination of placing SultAn Mahmud's own son, whom it gives the name of 
Shlhab-ud-dln, and describes as an infant, on the throne, so that he might be 
able to govern the eoiuitry as regent. 
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transferred to his own family. Mahmud Shah told them, that he had 
also inferred the same thing from *Imad-ul-mulk*s behaviour. He gave 
orders for the latter being arrested, and placed in confinement. He was 
kept under guard on the upper floor of the gate of Al^madabad. The 
Sultan placed five hundred of the men whom he trusted to guard him. 
^4dd-ul-mulk and the other conspirators, (thinking that they were 
quite) successful, went to their own houses. 

It so happened, how^ever, that Malik ‘Abd-ul-lah, the superinten. 
dent of the elephants, who was one of the men, in whom the SultSn 
reposed confidence, asked for a private audience, and having reported 
the deceit and treachery of that deceitful crew, stated that they had 
taken ^ Shahzada Hasan I£lian to the house of one of themselves, and 
having made asseverations and taking oaths, had made the imprison- 
ment of Tmad-ul-mulk, a means for attaining their own objects. Sult§n 
Mahmud made enquiries, and having impressed the true state of things 
on his mind, and keeping some of his old and faithful adherents, such as 
2 Haji and Malik Baha-ud-dln and Malik Kalu and Malik ‘Aln-ud-din 
with him, said to Malik ‘Abd-ul-lah, that he should get all the ele- 
piiants ready and bring them to the darbaty so that he might throw' 
‘Imad-ul-mulk under the feet of an elephant. He also ordered 
Malik Sharf-ul-mulk, that he should bring the wicked and ungrateful 
Slia^ban to the darbdr, so that the superintendent of tlie elephants 
may throw^ him under the feet of an elephant. When Malik Sharf-ul- 
mulk went to bring ‘Imad-ul-mulk, the guards said, that they could 
not hand him over without the permission of Malik *Add-uI-mulk. 
He came back, and reported what the guards had said, to the SuItSn. 
Sul^n Matimud then ascended to the top of the bastion, and said in 

• ^ Firishtah also says that the conspirators wanted to raise prince Hasan Kh&n 

•'ll the throne, but Col. Hriggs (vol. IV, p. 46) has changed the name to Hoossein. 
•He Mirat-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 164), however, says that the conspirators 
anted to raise Habib I^an on the mnsfuid; and Hayley says in a note, that 
" f'ording to Firishtah and the Tarikh-i-Alfi, the accession of Habib Khan w’as the 
'• al object of the plot. The statement as far as Firishtah is c-oncerned appears 
me to bo incorrect. The Cambridge History of India, page 303, agrees with 
i^am-ud-dln and Firishtah, that it w&h Hasan Kh&n, w’hoin the conspirators 
nted to place on the throne. 

* The name is HajI without any prefix or suffix in the MSS. as well as in 
^ ' lith. ed. ; but Firishtah and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl both call him Malik Haji. 
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a loud voice; “Bring Sha^ban quickly, and throw him under the feet 
of an elephant”. When the men heard these words from the Sultan 
himself, a large number of people went and brought him. When the 
Sultan’s eye fell on him, he ordered “ bring that wicked man here, 
so that I may ask him some questions”. When they brought him 
up, (the Sultan was evidently standing on a platform), he ^ ordered 
that the chain should be removed from the hands and neck of this 
faithful servant, so that he might inquire into the conduct of, and 
punish the wicked wretches. Some of the connected amtrs (i.e., 
apparently those who were connected with the conspirators), who were 
occupied with the duty of guarding him, on seeing this threw them- 
selves down from the top (of the bastion, or some platform some way 
up), and some of them raised a cry of mercy. 

When this news reached ‘Add-ul-mulk and the other conspirators, 
they were amazed at the result of their action, and commenced to 
collect their retainers. At the approach of the true dawn, Sultan 
Mahmud came to the window of the darbdr-hally and saluted the 
people. He placed the fly- whisk in the hand of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, so that 
he might drive away the flies. Malik ‘Abd-ul-lah, the superintendent, 
had all the elephants there. About three hundred (thirty hundred ?), 
men including both free men and slaves attended to perform the 
kilrnish (royal salute). ^ At this time, the rebel amirs came towards 

* 'Fhe Sultan who was up to this time calling ‘Iinad ul-mulk a harfm 

(lit. oiu* wlio oats forbidden foods, a wicked wretch) now calls him according Ut 
the MSS. hnldl J^Jj^wur (lit. one who eats unforbidden food, an honest man), Tho 
behaviour of the Sultan is somewhat enigmatical. If as Firishtah says he ha<i 
understood the deceit of the eonspitators from tho beginning, he acted with i 
good deal ol dissimulation and a.stuteness for a lad of fifteen; and there is i>>» 
ether ex})lanation. (\)1. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 47) says, “Ho had sufficient discretit u 
to see the matter in its true light and at the same time too much prudence openiN 
to avow his .sentiments.” Ras Mala (vol. 1, p. says, that though onh 
fourteen years of age he evinced a tlctennination to protect a faithful minisitr 
against his (‘uenues. On the other haml, the Cambridge History of India, page 3' 
says that new ti> political intrigues, he believed the con.spirators, but later on af > 
consulting his mother and a few of. his immediate attendants he determi! "1 
on a course of action. 

* Somewhat contrary to this, Firishtah on the authority of HajI Muhani'ijii i 

Qandahar!, says that the labels came with thirty thovisand horse and foot r > 
for battle; and that at that tune there were not more than th 
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the darhdr-hall attended by the rifF-rafF of the city, and their own 
letainers. When they came near *Imad-ul-miilk and Malik Haji 
and the other sarddrs, with the immediate servants (of the Sultan) 
placed the elephants before them, and made an attack on the rebels; 
and ‘Add-ul-mulk and the other traitors fled. Their soldiers threw 
away their arms in the lanes of the city, and hid themselves. Out of 
the rebel amirs , Hisam-ud-d!n went to his brother, Rukn-ud-din, 
who was the kdtwdl of Pattan; and from that place they both went 
away to Malwa; ‘Add-ul-mulk, with a single retainer went among 
the grdssias ; and as his retainers had slain some of the grdssias of that 
neighbourhood, they recognised him and slow him; and they sent his 
head, i filled with turbulence, to Ahmadabad. As Burhan-ul-mulk 
was a man of big size, he could not run away, and concealed himself 

liuiidred or throo thousand m(»n iiioluding free men and slaves with tho Sultan; 
and thoy all washed their hands of their lives, and bcH’ame thoroughly frigh toned. 
Some said let us go intoisuch and such a mansion and shut tho doors and defend 
ourselves. Others said, let us collect as much of tho jewels and treasure as 
we can, and make our escape. Tho Sultan did not approve of either of these 
< ouusels, but armed himself, and bound his tjuiver rt>und his waist; and with 
the thirty (three) hundred followers, and the elephants which did not exceed 
two hundred in number came out of tho palace to moot the rebels. Ho posted 
the elephants at tho heads of the various approaches so that tho en<*my might 
not attack from difforent sides, and advanced with tho greatest calinness and 
composure. The people on seeing this immediately deserted the rebels, and some 
joined tho Sultan, and others hid themselves. Col. Briggs's account (vol. IV, p. 48) 
agrees with the above but he makes the number of the rebels thirty thousand 
and that of the Sultan’s followers, ,*K)0; although in the Persian text tho one is 

j and tho other Jt must bo said, however, 

that the number of tho Sultan’s followers is also given in tho 
>.v*a >■».» , 

Bayley (p. 165) also says that the Sultan’s followers amounted only 
to three hundred in number; and some of them suggested that they should get 
'*Vit of the palace by the windows on the side of the Sabar(matl), and collect men 
•uid then return; but the Sultan did not listcui to those cowards, 

^ There is some dijfiferonce in the rc^adings. The MSS. have 
♦‘od filled with turbulence, and ji hoadplocwi on an arrow; and tho lith, 

‘ 1. haa J0M which is not intelligible. None of the readings is quite satis- 
^ •tory, but I have adopted the first. Firishtah has > having cut 

f his hecid. 

16 
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near the town of Sarkh^j, in the uneven ground near the Sftbarmati. 
It 80 happened that one of the eunuchs went to circumambulate the 
tomb of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, may his soul be sanctified ! He saw 
BurhSln-ul-mulk seated there, and immediately seized him, and 
brought him to the darhdr, where by order of the Sultan he was 
1 executed. Maulana Khidr, Safi-ul-mulk, 2 was seized and sent to 
Dip in imprisonment. As this disturbance was suppressed in this 
way, and friend was discriminated from foe, 8 ‘IniM-ul-mulk threw 
the skirt of his spirit over the grandeur of the vazdrat ; and like men 
freed (of the cares of the world) he held his hand from all worldly 
affairs ; and took kindly to the nook of contentment and ^ seclusion ; 
and relinquishing his jdglr became a beadsman. & Sultan Mahmud 
began to show favour to his soldiers, granted ^ favours to fifty-two of 
his own servants, so that in the course of a short time, the number 
of his soldiers became double that of Sultan Qutb-ud-din and of the 
former Sultans. He conferred titles on all his own slaves; Malik 
Hajl was honoured with the title of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and the office 
of the paymaster of the forces. Malik Baha’-ud-din was made 
Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk, Malik Tughan Farhat-ul-mulk, Malik ‘Ain-ud-din 
Nizam-ul-mulk, and Malik Sa‘ad Bakht Burhan-ul-mulk. 

1 Firinhtah says U JLJ jjy ^ i,e., he 

way trodden to death under the feet of a must elephant. 

2 Fii’iahtah aays he was not executed as 
way not ao guilty as the othera. 

3 According to Firiahtah the Sult'an did not forget ‘Imad-ul-mulk’a servicea. 

He aaya ^ j^UaJU* ^ 

W.CU wUaA. j o-ilo 

* The lith. ed. haa before but as both the MSS. omit it, I 

have also omitted it. 

^ Some ot theae matters are mentioned with some variation in the Mirat- 
i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 166). 

* It ia not clear who these tifty-two aerv’anta or alavea were; and why tin 

ia^^ura shown to them led to the increase in the number of troops. As to th 
inoroaae the actual words are in the MSS. and in the lith. 

I hav’^e adopted the reading.^ of the MSS., and think that it moana in the proportion 
of twenty to ten, i.e., double. Some of theae eventa are mentioned in the Mirat i* 
Sikandart (Bayley, p. 167). 
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1 In the year 864 a.h. he marched in the direction of Kaparbanj ; 
and having gone hunting as far as the boundary of Malwa returned. 
In the course of this expedition he regulated the administration of the 
thdnas, and of the parganas ; and attended with care to the condition of 
the oppressed. In the year 2 866 a.h., he started from the capital city 
of Ahmadabad with the object of seeing the country and hunting; 
and encamped on the bank of the river Khari, which is fifteen kardh^ 
from AhmadabM. At this time he received a letter from 3 Nizhni 
Shah, son of Humayun Shah, the ruler of the Deccan in which after 
complaining (of the injuries he had received) at the hand of Sultan 
Mahmud Khalji, he asked for assistance and reinforcement. ^ Mah- 
mud Shah with a very large army and five hundred elephants advanced 
to help Nizam Shah. When he arrived at Nadarbar and Sulfanpur, 
another letter came (to the effect) that Sultan Mahmud Bdialji, in his 
pride of his largo army, had advanced against this faqlr (i.e., he him- 
self) by rapid marches; and after the two armies had met, in the first 
instance he was defeated; and the soldiers of the writer plundered 
his camp, and seized fifty elephants. But Sultan Mahmud came out 
of ambush with twelve thousand horsemen, when his (i.e., Nizam 
Shah’s) men were engaged in plundering. Sikandar fill an Bukhari 
and j^wajah Jahan Turk (who were commanders of NizSm Shah’s 
army) exerted themselves, as much as they could ; (but) Sultan Mahmud 

1 This excursion is not inontioned by Firishtah or any other historian except 
the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 175). 

2 The year is 86(5 in the MSS., but 865 in tlio lith. ed. Firishtah also has 
866 and Col. Bri>j:gs (vol. IV, p. 49) 866 A.H., 1462 A.n, Baylcjy (p. J75) also 
Kives the same year, and he calls the river Kaharl, and says, on the authority 
of the Tahakat-i-Akbarl, it is cloven koa from Ahmadabad. 

• 3 He was a mere child at this time, and the government was carried on 

hy his mother and the prime minister, and there was a certain amount of 
j»'alouHy and intrigue (see pp. 87, 88 in the history of his reign). 

• ^ Firishtah says that the amire and the chief men of the city attempted 

to dissuade Mahmud Shah from going away on a distant expedition, so soon 
•'Iter his accession, specially as l^aud Khan was attempting to recover the 
throne, which he had occupied for a week; but he did not agree with them, 
*‘nd advanced arguments beu^ed on philosophical and humanitarian grounds in 
^'Jpport of his determination. This is referred to by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

1‘* 49), but it does not appear to be mentioned in the MirSt-i-Sikandarl or in the 
1 'unbridge History of India. 
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himself advancing within bowshot, shot an arrow, which hit the 
forehead of Sikandar Khan’s elephant. The animal turned round, 
and caused much havoc to the Deccan army; and Sikandar Kban 
and Kbwajah Jahan Turk seized the bridle of the faqlr's horse, and 
started for Bidar. The faqlr is at present at Firuzabad ; and Sulfan 
Mahmud is besieging the city of Bidar. As His Majesty has advanced 
in this direction, with the object of helping the faqlr^ it is hoped that 
he would come with all rapidity. 

Mahmud Shah directed his attention to the Deccan. He heard on 
the way that Sultan Mahmud Kialji had turned back, and was. going 
towards Malwa. Mahmud Shah advanced into the country of Asir and 
Burhanpur, that he might close the path ^ of his flight ; and encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Talnir, which is in the country of Asir. Sultan 
Mahmud Klialji leaving the well-known road travelled by way of 
2G6ndwana; and owing to the difficulty of the road, and want of 
water, his men suffered great hardship. They say that more than 
thousand men perished for want of 3 water. Mahmud Shah wrote 
and sent a letter to the effect, that “Whenever that ^ pupil of the 

1 One MS. inserts between and I think this is correct 

and have inserted it, though it is not found in tiio other MS. and in the lith. ed. 

2 The Cambridge History of India (p. 304) instead of saying that Sultan 
Mahmud Khaljl travelled through Condwana like the other histories, says that ho 
was e(jmpelled to rt‘tire through the Mah&deo hills into Northern Berar, where his 
army suffered severely both from want of water and from the attacks of the 
Korkus. 1 have m>where else come across the name of the Mahadeo hills or of 
the Korkus. In the Persian text of Muntakba^b-al-labab, edited by Sir W. Haig, 
the editor of the Cambridge History of India, the retreat of Su^an Ma^nud 
Khaljl (vol. Ill, p. 98), is said to have been through Oondwana, and it is said 
that there was no sign of water along the route anywhere, and the troops arc 
said toliave suffered from thirst and at the hands of robbers roaming over the 
hills. In the Index of the Cambridge History of India the Mahadeo hills arc 
mentioned only once in this particular place, and the Korkus are mentioned onl\ 
thrice. From one of these references (p. 358), it would appear that the “ Korkus ’ 
is only another name for the Gonds. 

8 One MS. adds and the narrowing or difficulty of the road. 

1 4 Both MSS. have but the lith. ed. has iy. 1 

have retained the latter, as it is the common form of the word, which mean-< 
lit, the pupil of the eye, but is applied figuratively to some one who is ver>' 
dear, such as one’s son or daughter. 
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eye of empire shall have need for help and assistance, he should notify 
the fact to the writer; and there will be no neglect in according such 
lielp*’. He then returned to Ahmadab§.d. 

1 It is recorded by tradition, that in this army there were seventy 
thousand well armed and picked horsemen with Mahmud Shah; 
and that he had given away the whole of the country of Gujrat in 
jdglr (fiefs) to the soldiers ; and there was not a single village as khdl^d 
or royal land ; and that in the course of four years, he had disbursed 
a 2 tenth part of the treasures left behind by his ancestors. 

In the year 867 a.h., another letter from Nizam Shah arrived, 
to the effect that Sultan Mahmud Kbalji had invaded the Deccan 
with ninety thousand horsemen ; and as the promise of help and assist- 
ance had been inscribed with the tongue of the pen, the writer 
hoped that he would direct his groat spirit to the fulfilment of that 
promise. Mahmud Shah with a well-equipped army marched towards 
the Deccan. When he arrived at Sultanpur and Nadarbar, Sulfftn 
Mahmud Klialji having raided and ravaged the neighbourhood of 
Daulatabad had gone back to his own country. ^ An epistle con- 
taining his excuses ( ? thanks) came from Nizam Shah, with presents 
and offerings to the Sultan; and he turned back and went to Ahma- 
(labad. He wrote to Sultan Mahmud Khalji, that it appeared to be 
contrary to the law of Islam and against humanity, to invade without 
any reason, a country inhabited by Musalmans; and to return without 
fighting after such an invasion is reprehensible. If after this he again 
attempts to injure and harass the inhabitants of the country of Deccan, 
he should know for a certainty, that the writer would invade the 
country of Malwa. Sultan Mahmud replied, that as he (the Sultan 
of Gujrat) had directed his noble spirit to the aid of the Deccan, no 
•injury would after this hapyK3n ^ from him to the inhabitants of that 
country. 

• 1 These facts with some variations are also mentioned in the Mirat>i> 

iSikandarT (Bayley, pp. 176, 177). 

* in the text edition. 

* This is also mentioned by Firishtah and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, 

!»•* 177) and the Cambridge History of India (p. 305). 

^ There is a little variation in the readings. The MSS. have , 

" bile the lith. ed. has There is not much difference, and I have retained 

reckling in the lith. ed. 
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In the year 869 a.h. (1465 a.d.) it was reported to the Sultan 
that the zamlnddrs of ^ Bawar and of the fort of Dun had for two years 
been causing damage to the ships; and as they had never received any 
punishment from the Sultans of Gujrat, they had got into a habit of 
refractoriness and revolt. Although his loyal advisers did not con- 
sider it advisable that he should march to attack them, owing to the 
difficulty of the route and the strength of the fortress, he determined 
to conquer that tract, and punish the rebellious chiefs. When after 
enduring a thousand hardships and difficulties, he advanced to the 
vicinity of the fort, the commandant came out to give battle ; and, made 
gallant efforts. (But) when night came, he again took shelter in the 
fort ; and for some days, he fought battles every day, and fulfilled the 
duty of making war-like and gallant exertions. It happened, however, 
that one day the Sultan went to the top of the hill of Bawar with his 
retinue and soldiers. When the men of the fort 2 saw the royal 
umbrella, and became aware of the large number of soldiers, they 
with humility put their hands 3 on the skirt of peace; and ^ the 

^ Tla^ MSS. have j and ^ and the 

lith. od. has ^ 1 have adopted ti)o reatling of the «ocorui MS. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has (vol. IV, p. 51) calls Bawar, 

Bavur “an extraordinary hill fort”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Baylcy, p. 178) has 
the mountain of Bawar, and Bayley says in a note that the best accounts of the 
('Xpoditioti are to be found in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, Firishtah and the Tarikh-i- 
Alfl ; and he (|UotcH from the first two, which both have Bawar. As to Dun he says 
there is a small port marked Dunnu near to a spot wli(*re a spur of the ghats runs 
into the sea. He gives the various variants of Bawar in the different MSS. and the 
MS. of the Tarll^i-i-AIfl; and they all have some resemblance to Bawar; yet the 
Cambridge History of India, without a single word of explanation or a single 
reference to any aiithority, transfonns the zamiruidrs of Bawar and of the port 
of Dun to “the Hindu chief of PardI near Daman” (see page 305). The con- 
junction y between and AaD has unfortunately been changed into 
in the text edition, and as a result reads 

2 It would appear that the men in the fort were not up to that time awaro 
(♦F the presence of the SultAn in the camp. 

® Both the MSS. have ; hut the lith. od. has ^Lo I have 

retained the last reading, as it has the correct oriental metaphor. 

^ Both MSS. have only but the lith. ed. has Here- I 

have adopter! the reading in the MSS. 
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•commandant came in all haste to wait on the Sultan, and prayed for 
quarter. Sultan Mahmud on account of his great mercy, drew the 
pen of forgiveness over their guilt; and gave assurances of safety to 
all of them. When the commandant of the fort and the chiefs of the 
neighbouring country came and waited on the Sulfan, he distinguished 
them all by bestowing robes of honour and favours on them. He 
then mounted his horse and went to inspect the fort. After he had 
finished the inspection, the commandant presented a large tribute. 
The Sultan bestowed the amount of the tribute on him in the same 
majlui 'y and also conferred on him a special robe of honour and a 
golden bolt. Ho also fixed tho amount of the annual tribute, and 
entrusted the defence and government of tho country to tho com- 
mandant, He then returned, with success and prost>ority, and took up 
his abode in Ahmadabad. 

In tho year 870 a.h., 1466 a.d., the Sultan went out hunting 
towards Ahinadnagar. On the way Baha*-ul-mulk, son of Alf KJiari, 
killed Adam Silahdar (trooper) without any apparent cause ; and fled 
into the country of Idar. ^ Sulfan Mahmud sent Malik HHjl and 
Malik Kalu ‘ Add-ul-mulk ; and these men having gone a part of the 
way, allowed a falsehood to enter their minds; and 2 they induced two 

1 Tho readings aro different hero. One MS. han vJUUJI ^ 

^ 1 ^ 
Lo iS tho other MS. has 3* 3^ 

The reading in the lith. ed. \» 
^ ^ 1 a 

lx> af 3^ 

I have after comparing the three readings and that in the Jitli. r<i. of Firishtah, 
which contains more details, adopted tho reading which appoartd to mo to bo 
the best. In tho text edition is wJUUJi instead of 

* According to Firinhiah, they induced the two men by giving them some 
money jSSAjjS JL« b. They also told them that tho b&dsh&h was merciful, 

and would pardon them ; and besides, he would not pass a sentence of death, with- 
out consulting them. The poor men, tempted by the money, and also actuated by 
j§ood feeling towards their master, said as they hod been taught. The Mirat-i- 
8ikandarl (Bay ley, p. 179) has a similar account, but it says that the men sent 
m pursuit of Bah&'-uJ-muik actually found him, but apparently let him go. 
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of the servants of Baha’-ul-mulk, to say that they were the murderers 
of Adam Sil&hdar; and returning from the way, they reported to the 
Sultan, that they had seized and brought the murderers of Adam 
Silahdar, and they were confessing their guilt; and ^ Baha’-ul-mulk 
had fled into the country of Idar. Sultan Mahmud ordered that 
those two innocent men should be executed. After some days when 
the veil was raised from the face of the matter, and it was known for 
certain, that those two poor men were not the murderers of the Silah- 
dar; and ‘Imad-ul-mulk had by fraud and deceit induced them to 
confess, the Sultan ordered that ‘Imad-ul-mulk and ‘Add-ul-mulk 
should also be executed; and all the property and villages left behind 
by them should be escheated to the l^dl§a (the Sultan’s treasury). 
Malik Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk was made ‘Imad-ul-mulk ; and the appoint- 
ment of mHh giaihat (regent in the Sultan’s absence) was conferred on 
him; and all the soldiers of ‘Imad-ul-mulk were made over to him. 

2 The Sultan marched out in the year 871 a.h. (1467 a.d.) to 
conquer the fort of Karnal which is now known as Junagarh. They 

Bayloy says in a note that every copy of the Mirnt-i-Sikandari says that the 
men sent in pursuit of l^aha’-ul-mulk actually found him; but ho also quotes the 
Tabakat-i-Akbarl to say that they returned after j?oing a part of the way 
towards Idar. According to the Mirnt-i-Sikandarl, the two men were induced 
to confess, as they were told that the Sultan would sentence them to short terms 
of imprisonments, and they would be soon released at the intercession of those 
who asked them to confess. R&s Mala and the Cambridge History of India 
do not mention the incident. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 51) refers to the incident 
“As an instance of the impartial justice of Mahmood Shah”. It was impartial, 
as even great amirs were not spared; but it is also an instance of a 
great miscarriage of justice. In the text-edition the reading adopted is 

1 This sentence, which occurs in both MSS. and in the lith. ed., appears to 
be redundant, unless it is taken as part of the false report. 

® Firishtah says that in 871 a.h. the Su4an saw the Prophet Mubammad 
in a dream, and that the latter bestowed on him two dishes of delicious 
viands. This was interpreted to mean that ho would have two great gifts, 
ytf., the conquest of the country of Diu, and the forthcoming conquest 
of Kam&l. There is no mention’ of it in the I cannot find any 

mention in the Mirfit-i-Sikandar! also. RSs M&lft (vol. I, p. 356) has a slightly 
different version, and refers only to an invitation “ to the conquest of 
infidels, by spreading before him, in a vision, a magnificent banquet of the 
most delicious viands.” 
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say, that for nearly two thousand years, this country had been in the 
possession of the ancestors of Ray ^ Mandalik. After Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah and Sultan Ahmad Shah Gujrati, the hand of the 
possession of no one else had reached this country. Sultan Mahmud 
Shah advanced towards it, placing his trust in divine help and support, 
and in the course of the march he ravaged the country of Sorath. 
When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the hill of KarnAl, the 
inhabitants of the district placed their property and their families 
in distant places, and in hills filled with trees, and themselves took 
shelter in a strong place. Tughlaq Khan, who was descended from 
the Sultans of Sind, and was the maternal uncle of the Sultan, informed 
the latter of this. On the following day the Sultan proceeded in 
that direction, as if hunting along the way. ^ In spite of the 


1 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 53) says in a note that the Manduliks, as ho writes 
the name, are “ like dossaies, natgowrs. reddywars, zemindars and poligars bo 
called in other parts of fiidia MatitUvlika is from MandnUit a circle or a part 
t)f a country, and moans the lord of the Mandala . In the same note Col. Hriggs 
on the authority of the Moontukhib-ool-Towareekh says that the name of 
this Mandalik was Hunibur Ray. I cannot find his name anywhere else but 
tlio Cambridge History of India, page 305, calls him Mandalak Chudfi-sama, 
but does not quote any authority; and Mandalak is certainly incorrect. It 
appears from a note in Hayley, page 183, that according to the T5rIl5l>'i'Sc*'*^^h, 
^Mandalik was also used as a proper name by the Roos of Girnftr (Karnal). 

2 The meaning is not very clear, but it appears from the Mlr&t-i- 
Sikaiidarl (Bayley, page 184), that the Karnal people, or the infi<iols of the 
coimtry round, “gathered together their women and children and provisions, 
and went into the defile of Mahabalah, which is an exceedingly strong position *’ 
(inahabula means very strong). The Sultfin “ rc>solvcd to carry the place”. 
Prince Toghlak (the Tughlaq KliSn of the text) told the SuItAn that it would bo 
yery difficult to seize the place. But the Sultan replied, “Please God, I will 
conquer it.” “One day the Sultan mounted his horse to go hunting, and went in 
the direction of the Mahfibala defile. When the Hindus saw the small party, 
they took no heed to it. Suddenly the Sult&n attacked them, and the infidels 
after a little fighting, fled into the jungle” (p. 185). Firishtah gives a somewhat 
different account. According to him, the 8ult&n, guided by ShAhzftda Tughlaq 
Khan, went with a selectcsl body of warriors to the darra or defile of Mah&bala, 
without the Hindus knowing anything. The H&jputs, who were left to guard 
die place, and who were called BarSos, on becoming aware of the SiiItAn’s 

‘ pproach fought bravely, but being unprepared and unarmed were all killed. R&s 
Mala (vol. I, p. 356) gives another version, according to which, the SuHftn sent 
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difficulties of the paths and the entrances (probably passes), he suc- 
ceeded in reaching that place; and after much effort and endeavour, the 
Rajputs fled, and threw themselves into the fort of Karnal, by way 
of the hills and jungles. i Many prisoners and much property fell 
into the hands of the army. From that place the Sultan went towards 
the temple of the people. A body of Rajputs who are called Par- 
dhdns (Pradhdms or chiefmen), determining to die, placed their 
hands on their swords and lances inside the temple; and in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye became food for the sword. The next day (the Sultan) 
started from that place, and encamped at the foot of the fort of Karnal , 
and sent detachments to plunder and ravage the surrounding country. 
The Hay Mandalik, in great Inimility and helplessness, asked for 
pardon of his offences; and sent a large tribute. 2 Sultan Mahmud, 
on account of the exigencies of the times, deferred the conquest of 
the fort to the next year, and treating the Mandalik with gentleness 
went back to Ahmadabad. 

Tn the year 872 a.h. (1468 a.d.), it was reported to the Sultan 
that the Hay Mandalik on account of his haughtiness and pride had 
an umbrella held over his head; and placing valuable ornaments, on 
his arms and neck sat in public. Immediately on hearing this 
news (the Sultan) appointed forty thousand horsemen with famous 
elephants to punish him. At the time of bidding adieu to them, 

a detachment under Toghluk Khan “to occupy two outworks called Mohabilla. 
The Haji)oots who were entrusted with the post wore surprised and cut off 
The Cambridge History of India makes no reference to the matter. 

1 According to Firishtah they comprised the 

women an<l children of the men who had been left to defend the Mahabala 
tlefile. 

2 Firishtah says that the Sultan agreed to receive tribute and to defer the 
comiuest for another year, because immense rjuantities of valuable jewellery 
and other booty ha<i fallen into the hands of the soldiers; and the weather 
having become very hot, it was impo.ssible to continue longer in that hilly 
country. 

' 3 Tho MSS. have o— «*>'l c;"/ (uiiintolligible) , in one, and 

in tho other. The lith. eti. has simply Firishtah in the 

oorrespondiiig passage has , vS—O, leaving out tho middle word. Firishtah 
says plainly, that tho Sultan was simply waiting for a pretext, and this report 
enabled him to undertake another expedition. 
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he told the amirs and the heads of clans, that if the Mandalik 
came forward in the way of submission and fealty, and delivered 
up the umbrella and the valuable jewels, which on the days of idol 
worship he puts on his person, and pays the tribute which had 
already been fixed, they should not interfere in any way with his 
country. When the army of Gujrat arrived near the country of the 
Mandalik, the commandant sent a body of men to him, and communi- 
cated to him (through them), what the Sultan had said. The R&y 
Mandalik came forward to meet the emissaries with all res|M3ct; and 
sent tq the amirs, the umbrella and the jewels and valuable ornaments 
which on the days of worshipping the idols and on other auspicious 
days, he used to put on his person, together with a large tribute; 
and liaving tried to win their heart turned them back. When the 
amirs (after their return) waited on the Sultiln, and placed before him 
all the things which they had brought, the latter in his festive assembly 
and convivial meetings, i gave the things away to story-tellers and 
readers. 

2 In the year 873 a.h., 1469 a.d., the news of the death of SultS-n 
Mahmud Khalji, the ruler of Malwa, came. The amirs represented 

1 Firishtah quoting Nizani-ud-din, sayn the Haine thing in idontioal 
wordw; but because hucJi prodigality appeared to him, as it certainly appears to 
me, to bo somewhat incredibhs ends with the pious ejaculation. ^JLcI aUI y 

i.e., (lod alone knows the truth. Col. liriggs (v<il. IV. p. 55) says in his translation, 
the Sultan distributed the money produced by this expedition, in one night, among 
a set of female dancers. Ho may be right, but y means stfjry- 

t^llers and readers, and not female dancers. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl (Bay ley, p. 186) 
modifies the story a little, and says the SultRn distributed the garments among his 
musicians, Bayley in a note finds some kind of fault with Firishtah, and says 
Xhe latter places this expedition in 872 a.h. Tt appears Ui me that Firishtah does 
nothing of the kind; he places this expedition before the occurrences of 873 A.H. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 55) however places this expedition in 874 a.h., which 
might have led to Bayley’s mistake. 

* This matter about the d<5ath of Sultan Mahmud ^laljl does nf)t appear 
to bo mentioned by Firi.shtah. The Cambridge History of India, p. 305, mentions 
it. giving the ,31st May, 1469, a.s the date of Sultan Mahmiid Khalji's death. It 
also refers to the discussion about the invasion of the country, and Sultan 
Mahmud’s refu.Hal to un<lertake it; and then says that the Sult&n “committed 
'in act as wanton, by leading into Sorath a large army against the Mandalak of 
< 'imAr**. 
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to Sultan Mahmud that at the time, when Sultan Muhammad, the 
son of Ahmad Shah had accepted the summons of the just God, 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji arrived at the town of ^Kaparbanj, 
intending to attempt the conquest of the country of Gujrat. If the 
Lord of the world (meaning the Sultan) at this time, when the appli- 
ances for the conquest of the country are all at hand and ready, 
advances towards Malwa, that country would come into his possession 
with very little effort. Sultan Mahmud declared, that it was not 
right in Islam and Musalmani, that Musalmans should fall out 
amongst themselves, and that people should be trampled down in 
the calamities which would occur. Besides, at this time, when the 
Sultan has died, and the affairs of the state have not been arranged, 
it would be removed from the rules of humanity and the customs of 
generosity to invade his country. He then loft Ahmadabiid with 
the object of hunting, and having spent some days in the jungle, again 
took up his abode in Ahmadabad. 

In tlie year 874 a.h., he again sent armies to plundcu* and ransack 
the country of Sorath; and within a short time, they returned after 
devastating the country, and bringing an enormous quantity of 
plunder. Among th(' groat incidents of the year, one was this that 
Sultan Mahmud, mounted on an elephant, went towards 2 Bngi-i-Iram, 
On the way ^ another mdst elephant, having broken his chain turned 
on the Sultan’s retinue. The other elephants seeing it, turned their 
faces in Hight, and it advanced on the elephant which the Sultan 
was riding. The latter after bearing two or three onsets, also fled; 
and when it was running away, the other elephants rushing forward, 
struck it (apparently with their tusk.s) on the shoulder ; and the Sidtan’s 
leg was injured by its tusks and blood began to flow from it. At this 

^ Kfiryaiij in the text -edition. 

2 Apparently .'^t>me beautiful park or garden, railed the garden of Paradise. 
Firishtah’s urcount agrees with that in the text, hut Col. Brigg.s (vol. IV, p. 55) 
gives a somewhat different account. He says that the Sultan wa.s on a hunting 

* excursion, and when lie was attacked by the mast elephant, all his companions 
fled, etc. 

3 This word shows that the Sultan was also riding a 7nast elephant; and 
Firishtah says so, but neither the MSS. nor the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat say that 
the Sult&n was on a mast elephant. 

The word is faiij, apparently the Sul^n’s retinue or followers. 
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time, the Sultan with great bravery hurled a spear on the elephant’s 
forehead. The blood was now flowing, but the elephant made another 
onset, and had another spear hurled at it. The blood now bubbled 
out of its forehead as from a fountain. The animal now trumpeted 
and gave another blow to the Sultan’s elephant ; but it received another 
spear with such force, that it had to turn tail and run away. The 
Sultan went to the palace with safety; and made all deserving persons 
haj^py by the distribution of votive offerings and ^ charities. 

After a few days he summoned the amtrs of the marches, and with 
a Avell -equipped army advanced to (conquer the fort of Junagarh and 
the hill of Karnal. He distributed five krors of gold in the course of 
a night and day among his soldiers; and included amongst these were 
two thousand and five Turkl and "Iraqi and ‘Arab horses, the prices of 
some of which amounted to as much as twelve thousand tankas each, 
which were bestowed on the men. He also distributed five thousand 
jewelled swords and seven hundred jewelled belts and one thousand 
and five daggers with gold and embossed scabbards. When he arrived 
in the country of Sorath by successive rapid marches, he sent detach- 
ments in every direction to plunder ajid devastate (the country). 
Kay Mandalik in a state of extreme humility and helplessness waited 
on him; and represented that this slave (he himself) had lived a whole 
life-time within the bounds of allegiance and fealty; and no act which 
might have the least suspicion of any breach of engagement or promise 
had been committed by him. He was also at the i>resent moment 
prepared to pay any tribute which His Majesty might onJer. The 
Sultan said, “All my energies are at present directed to raise the 
standards of Islam in this country, after bringing it into my possession, 
so that the institutions of Islam might be established her(\ I 
have no other object in view, except the introtJuction of Islam and the 
capture of the fort.” 

2 When Ray Mandalik understood from the purport of these 
words, that this army with other armies was ready to conquer the 

. ^ One M»S. and the lith. ed. hav e , eharity, but the otiier MS. han 

, thanks offering. 

* The meaning of the sentonre, L in not 

l<‘ar. The sentence is the same in both MSS. and in the Jith. o<J., except that 
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country, he waited for an opportunity; and fled at night and retired 
into the fort of i Junagarh. The next day the Sultan moved forward, 
and encamped close to the citadel of Junagarh. One detachment 
separated from the army, and advanced on the fort. A body of 
Rajputs sallied out, and after fighting fled. The next day also there 
was some fighting ; and on the third day the Sultan himself attacked 
the fort, and there was severe fighting from morning to evening. On 
the 4th day the Sultan’s pavilion was raised near the gate, and the 
fort was closely besieged; and covered passages were laid down from 
all sides. The Rajputs at all times sallied out of the fort, and made 
violent attacks ; and many good men were slain. For instance, they 
fell on a particular day on dhe battery of ‘Alam Oan Faruqi, and 
made a martyr of him. Sultan Mahmud made the siege such a close 
one, that the stones thrown by the ballistas sometimes fell in front 
of the Sultan’s throne. Although Ray Mandallk made proposals of 
peace and of the payment of tribute, they had no effect whatever as 
the Sultan had determined on the conquest of the fort. 

In the end, Ray Mandalik, in his extreme humility and distress, 
prayed for mercy; and after surrendering the fort, took shelter with 
all his Rajputs in the ^ hill of Karnal. Sultan Mahmud j)erformed 
the rite of offering thanks, and occupied himself with settling the 
affairs of the country. After some days, he laid siege to the hill of 
Karnal. In the end, Ray Mandalik, having no other alternative. 


the lith. ed. has by mistake »yiLo iustoad of The lith. ed. of Firishtah 

has exactly the same words, except that it hae instead L jSi£J 

;lj . 

1 The Cambridge History of India, page 305, says, Hay Mandalak retired 
to his citadel Uparkot. Uporkot of course means upper citadel; but I have not 
Hoeu the place, to which Ray Mandallk retired, called Uparkot in any other 
history. It is called Jun&garh in the other histories. 

2 Firishtah calls it the fort of Karnal, and he adds j f 

^ This IS however not mentioned in any other history, not even in Col. 

Briggs’s translation. The Miratd-Sikandarl however (l^ayley, page 188) says that 
every day they sallied out and fought; and although Firishtah says that the 
Sultan hwame very angry, and himself led an attack on Karnal, and .seized it, 
his subsequent treatment of Rfio Mandallk does not make it very probable that 
the latter had committed theft and robbery. 
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joined the service of Sultan; and having prayed for the safety 
of his men, surrendered the hill of Karnal also. ^After this, as he 
for several days went every day and waited on the Sultan, and observed 
his pleasant manners and his praise-worthy morals, he submitted one 
day, that from the auspicious effect of the society of Shah Shams-ud- 
din Darvish, the love of Islam and of Musalmans had had a great 
effect on his mind ; and now that he had been attending on the Sultan, 
and had become cognizant of the truth of the faith of Islam, he wished 
that he should join the Musalman community. Sultan Mahmud 
with great eagerness taught him the creed of the unity of God, and 
conferred the title of JJSlian Jahaii on him. And in order that the 
institutions of Islam should be current in that country, he laid 
the (first) brick for building the city of Mu^ta^fa-abad in the ground; 
and he ordered all the amirs that they should lay the foundations of 
mansions for their residence there. In a short time, the city of 
Mustafa-abad became a model of Ahmadabad. 

When the amirs and the soldiers took up their residence in 
Mu§tafa-abW, everywhere where there were thieves and disturbers 
of the peace round about A^imadabad, they raised their heads and 
began to commit thefts and highway robberies; and the roads, by 
which people went about from place to place, became closed. When 
this news reached 8ultan Mahmud, ho conferred the title of Mu^afi^. 
lllian on Malik Jamal-ud-din, son of Shaikh Malik, who was 2 the 
koiivdl of the camp (provost-marshal), and who was entrusted with 

^ The Mirat-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 190) given another \ ernion of the ntory of 
the conversion of Kao Mandallk. According to thin, lie went in attendance on the 
Sultan to Ahmadabad, One day he wont to KaHulabad, where hin HolinenK ShAh 
’ Alam lived, and is buried. He saw many horses an<l elephants and men assembled 
Uiere, and inquired what amir Jived there*. He? was toJeJ that His Holiness 8hah 
’.Viam resided there. Ho went and saw him, and was converted by him. Jt 
*uay be mentioned hero as an extremely <Mirious fact that a<*i*ording to Hfts 
^lala, Row Munduleek, who was throughout his life so unremittingly fiersccuted 
by the Musalm&ns, was as Khan Jehan worshipj>e<l under the guise of a Muslim 
Hint, by the descendants of the men who ha<l persecuted him, at his tomb m 
Vhmadabad, up to the time, when Has MAIA was published in 1856, and may 
* 3 •worshipped up to the present day. lias Mala, vol. I, page 957.) 

* The word appears to me to bo incorrect, although it is found in 

' he MSS., and also in the lith. ed. and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I would 
• ther insert the word before or change ^ 
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the supervision of the siULh Mna (stores otarms and ammunition) 
and gave him a standard and a ^ trumpet ; and sent him to Ahmadabad 
after investing liim with the post oiahahjm and kotwdl (Superintendent 
of manners and morals and of police) of that place, 

Malik Jamal-ud-din, Miihafiz Khan put the city of Ahmadabad 
into such order as the heart could wish for, within a short time ; and 
had five hundred thieves hanged. As this work of his met with the 
approbation of the Sultan, he had other appointments conferred on 
him; and the office of the islifa' -i-mumulik was added to his other 
oflfices; and 2 gradually his affairs reached to such a position, that one 
thousand and seven hundred horses w^ere collected in his stables; 

1 The word is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtali 

has c Li^ inHtoa<l. 

2 The whole of the passage about the appointment of Malik Januil-ud-din, 
and the increase of his power down to the end of the paragraph is copied almost 
verbatim hy Firisfitah; but Col. Hriggs (vol. IV, p. 57) m his translation makes cer- 
tain changes. Instead o^ the 1 ,700 horses in his stable he mentions 1,700 “bargeer- 
khass”, or persons equipped by him, and riding his own stable horses. Ho also says 
that his powers were so little under control, that his son, “in the absence of the 
king, marched without orders, and obliged the Kays of Idur, Wagur and Serohy, 
to pay him tribute”. This might have been correct; but neither Nizam-ud-din 
nor Firishtah explicitly says so. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Kayley, 
page 102), “His son exacted tribute from the rebellious chiefs who had never 
paid it before”. It appears also from a note on the same page that there is pro- 
bably some M8. of Finshtah, which contains statements identical with those 
made by Col. Briggs. Bayley however tjuotes from Col. Briggs, and attributes 
the statiMuent of Firishtah (see the note *, page 194). The Cambridge History of 
India (page 306) says something quite different. According to it, while Mahmud 
“was besieging (iimar, Jai Singh, the son of Gangadas of Champ&nSr had been 
committing systematic brigandage and highway robbery in the country between 
his stronghold and Ahmadabad. He therefore sent Jamal-ud-din Muhammad, 
conferring on him the title of Muhiifiz Khan to govern this tract, and he put 
down thieving and highway robbery with such a firm hand, that the inhabi- 
tants, we are told slept with open doors”. This is not quite correct, 
Malik Jamal-ud-dln, or Muhafiz Wian was appointed kotwdl and shahna 

< of the city of Ahmadabad, and not governor of the country between that city 
and Chainpanir. There is nothing said in any of the histories of any connection 
between Jai Singh and the thieves and robbers, except that he allowed the rebels 
of Bardda and Dabhoi to pass through his territory; and Malik Jamal-ud-din is 
not said to have had anything to do with him except that he waited on the Sultan, 
when the latter was marching against Jai Singh, and was appointed the vewtr. 
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and wherever there was a good soldier, he was included among his 
retainers. His power and splendour reached such a height, that his 
son Malik Khidr extorted tribute from the Rajas of Bakar and Idar 
and Sirohi, 

In the beginning of 876 a.h., 1471 a.d., it was reported to 
the Sultan that Jai Singh, the son of Gangdas Raja of Champanir, 
having become proud by the help and patronage of Sultan GJiiyath-nd- 
din of Malwa, had allowed the rebels of Baroda and llabohl, a passage 
through his territory, and had the disposition of raising a rebellion. 
The S,ultan marched from Mustafa -ti bad, and advanced to punish 
him. On the way, Muhafiz l^lian had the honour of waiting upon 
him; and the appointment of vazlr was added to that of kdtwdl. 
He left his deputies to perform the duties of the kotiml, and occupied 
himself with the affairs of the vazdrat. 

When the Sultan heard of the disturbances created by the zamln- 
ddrs of Kach (Cutch); and their persecution of the Musalmans was 
reported to him, the Sultan gave up the determination to conquer 
Champanir, and marched against that country with a largo army. 
When he arrived i on the edge of the saline country, which is known 
as the Ran, he made a very rapid march and in the (course of one day 
traversed a distance of 2 sixty kardha. Out of his total army, not 
more than s six hundred horsemen were with him at the end of the 


1 FiriHhtah has O*** iiintoad of 

which Col. BrijfKH (vol. IV, p. 80) has translated as “came snddcMjly upon the 
enemy’s encampment at Sheevnr”. It appears from Firislitah that this part of 
Cutch was contiguous to Sind, and waH inhahitoil by people whom ho callH 
Alajinan. According to the Cambridge History of India, page .'100, the place 
is what is now known as the Thar aiul Parkar <listrict. 

* There is some doubt as to the possibility of a march of this length, in the 
course of one clay, as in the text, or njjj a night and a day as in Firishtah, 

though Bay ley, cjuoting Col, l^riggs, makes it “ without a halt ”, in a note* on page 
193; and comes to the conclusion, that it is impossible* to cover the distance m 
on© day, but it is possible though hardly likely to do so in one* day and night, f 
should note here also that both MSS. have sixty karohn as the? length of the march, 
but the lith. ed. has sixty -one kardhs; ancl it appears from (ho note* in Bayloy 
that the MS. which he hod hod sixty-one knroha. 

® One MS. and the lith. ed. has six hundred hors<*men, but the other MS. 
bae three hundred. Firishtah lith. ed. has six hundreil, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

17 
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march. When he reached the other side of that dangerous country, 
the enemy could be seen before them. They say that there were 
twenty-four thousand archers. The Sultan, in spite of the fact that 
he had such a small number of men, and the enemy were in such large 
numbers, dismounted and armed himself. When the enemy saw the 
boldness and gallantry of the Sultan, they i came forward with 
sincerity; and made excuses for their offences. The Sultan drew 
the pen of forgiveness across their offences, and made peace with 
them, after taking a large subsidy. He also took some of their chiefs 
with him to Muj^tafa-abad, and taught them the tenets of Islam and 
Musalmani ; and making everyone of them happy with largesses and 
favours gave them permission to go back. He granted a suitable 
jdgir to each one of them, and retained those in his service who of 
their own free will chose to remain with him. 

In the year 877 a.h. (1472 a.d.), it was reported to the Sultan, 
that forty thousand turbulent and refractory archers had collected 
together in the neighbourhood of the country of Sind, and ^ were 
harassing (the inhabitants of) the towns and villages on the border. 
He equipped an army and again turned in that direction. When he 


p. 58) luis ‘‘only three hundred cavalry”. He makes the' enemy consist of four 
thousand arclu*rs, thougli Firishtah like Nizarn-ud-dln has twenty -four thousand. 
The (’ambrid^e History of India, page 306, gives the correct number, but make.s 
them h(»r.se (liorsernen) instead of archers. 

1 Firishtah’s account of what happened, wdien the Sultan with his six 
hundred horsemen met the archers, agrees generally with that in the text, but 
he .says that the hostih' men became confused and frightened and the chiefs 
came IVirward with swords and shrouds hanging from their m‘cks. Col. Briggs 
lias a somewhat different account. He says they were defeated, and numbers of 
them were slain, after which the remainder came forward with their weapons 
slung round their necks to imph>re for mercy. The accounts in the Mirat-i- 
Sikanduri (Bay ley, p. 194) and the Cambridge History of India (p. 306) agroA 
generally with that in the text; but Bayley qiiote.s in a note Col. Briggs’s account 

^ and attributes it to F'irishtah. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 306, has forty thousaixd 
“rebels had risen against Jam Nizam-ud-din, the ruler of Sind”, but neither the 
Taboqat nor Finshtah nor the Mirat-i-Sikandarl mentions Jam Nizam -ud-dla. 
On the contrary they say that 40,000 men were hara.ssing the residents of the 
parts of Gujrat adjacent to their country. 
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arrived in the salt country, he ordered that i each horseman should 
take two horses with him, and take with him water and food for seven 
days. Then relying on divine help, he entered into that dangerous 
country, and traversed a distance of sixty kardhs each day. When 
he arrived in the country of Sind, 2 the rebels became scattered and 
dispersed and there was no sign or vestige left of them. The count rj^ 
of Sind now came into his possession without any hindrance. Some 
of the amirs submitted, that they had traversed all that distance 
with very great trouble and it was right that a ruler {ljukhn) and a 
superintendent (ddrogha) should be left in the country. The Sultan 
replied : as the Makbduma-i-Jahan was descended from the Sultans of 
Sind in the line of chieftainship and royalty, the consideration of the 
rights of relationship was incumbent on him; and it appeared very 
far from kindliness and humanity to seize their territory. He hunted 
as far as the bank of the Indus, and returned to Mu^talh-abad. 

After a time, the resolution to conquer the port of ^ Jagat, which 
is a place of worship of the Brahmans, entered the Sultan’s mind. 
Hut owing to the narrowness and the difficulty of the road, ho de- 
ferred carrying it out. It happened, however, that one day a 
Itniriied man {fdtjtH) of the name of ^ Maulana Muhammad Samarqandl, 

' Olio MS. and tho lith. od. have^l^ yk, oaoh hurHoinan, but tho other MS. 
lui.s thousand horsemen. Firishtali also has 

"iio thousand active horsemen. 

The account of what liappcned is more circinnstantiai, and somewhat 
different in Firishtah, l>ut it does not add very much to our information. Ac*cord- 
»og to Firishtah tho inhabitants wort' JJalucdiis, they conceal<'d themsidvf'H, but 
'''•nie of them were dragged out an<l killed, and their cam]) was jilundered. T)io 
<'ainbridge History of India, page .300, says that before tho Sultan returned, 
Ilf received gifts and a letter of thanks from tho Jam, who also sent his <laughter, 

" lio was married to Qaisar IChan, granclson of Hasan Khan, lftilch*i*’'Ul-Miilk 
C KJmndesh, who had taken refuge in Hujarat. For the account giv(‘n in tho 
^tirat-i-Sikandan, see liayley, page 195. 

^ Jagat appears to bo identical with Dwarku. In tlie Mirat-i-Sikandarl 
’lie name is associated with S&nkhodh&r and in K&s Mala with Ileyt. Th<‘ 
Jiliitry, according to a note in Hayley, page 195, was called Okdmamlal, “ an<l 
1 ^* Kajputs, as they are to-day, were PAghars and W&ghars, a poor but bravo 
'1^ hardy race, much given to piracy and robbery 

^ Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 60) describes him as “ one of the most learned 
: hilosophers of his ago but tho Mirat-i-8ikandarl, Bayley, page 195, clesoribc^s 
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some with his two sons with their heads and feet bare and waited 
on the Sultan; and submitted that they had embarked in a ship to 
go from the Deccan to Samarqand; and were sailing towards Hormuz 
(Ormuz); that when they arrived opposite to Jagat, a body of men 
came out in boats filled with weapons of war, blocked their way, 
plundered them, and carried away the women and children of the 
Musalmans into imprisonment. ^ Among them he and his sons had 
also been imprisoned. Sultan Mahmud showed kindness to the Mau- 
lana, and sent him to Ahmadabad, and fixed an allowance on him. 
At the time of bidding him farewell, he told him, ‘‘You rest a'ssured, 
that whatever has been taken from you will be returned to you in its 
original condition; and those men will receive condign punishment’'. 
Then incited by his sense of shame, and his desire to help (Musalmans) 
he sent for the and the chiefs of the different sections to attend 
on him; and said to them, “If on the day on which inquest will b(‘ 
made of our a(dions, they ask mo, ‘ In your neighbourhood the Mfrs 
committed such oppression, and* in spite of your having the power 
to stop it, you procrastinated’, what reply shall I give ? The amm 
opened their lips for prayer and praise; and 2 said, “These slaves 
have nothing to do except to carry out your orders; and the destruc- 
tion of these peoj)le is incumbent and due on our spirits 

The Sultan being confirmed in his determination, moved out 
on the 16th Dbi-hijjah of that year towards ^ Jagat; and when with 
very great hardship on account of the narrowness of the way, and 
the dense jungle, they arrived at Jagat, the infidels fled to the island 


him as ‘‘a man skilled in the rules and praotice of poetry”. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 306, calls him a learned poet and merchant. Bayic> 
interprets the sentence, 1 think incorrectly, by saying that .Maulana Muhammad’- 
literary name or non dc plume was Fazili. 

1 Aecording Ut Firishtah the Maulana told the Sultan that his wife wh 
still in the custody of the Kajira. According to Mirat i-Sikandari, Hayle\ 
page 10b, “ the pirates turned the Mulla (as he is called there) and his two hoiI' 
adrift, but kept his women. Jiis property and the ship”. As the boys were o' 
tender age. the Mulla bail to carry them by turns, and in this way ho traverse^ 
tho di.stanco of seventy kds, and came to the Sultan. 

* .According to Firishtah the u/air-y were tired of tho annual expedition 
undertaken by the Sult&n. 

3 One .MS. inst'rts port, before Jagat. Jakat in the text-edition 
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I of Beyt. Many snakes appeared there. At the place where tlie 
Sultan’s pavilion liad been put up, seven hundred sriakes were killed 
ill the space of one pahar. 2 Many tigers and lions and w olves caused 
much loss to the men in the island; and many of the wild animals 
were also killed. They ravaged the temple of Jagat, and ])ulled it 
down. Sultan Mahmud had to w^ait there foi* four months at this 
place; and during this time many boats were prepared to carry the 
soldiers and the artillery; and then they started for the island of Beyt. 
The men in the island embarked in boats, and advanced to fight ; but 
in the end, they retreated to the island. The brave warriors (of the 
Sultan’s army) drove the ships, and threw themselves into the island; 
and having captured the citadel ofBeyt, slew' a vast number of llajpiits . 
The Raja of the jilace, who had the name of Ray Bhim, got into a 
boat, and tied to some place. The Sultan embarked a number of 
his men in boats, and sent thorn in pui-suit of him. He himself 
entered th(‘ city of Beyt, and relea.sed all the Musabuans who were 
imprisoned there. H*e got much plunder and an enormous number 
of prisoners of w^ar. He left Malik Tiighan, who had the title of 
Farhat-ul-mulk, as the ihilna<i<ir of the place, and (a’ow iu*d with success 
and victory 3 jeturned to Mu^fafa-abad. On Friday th(‘ 13th of 

^ Uoth MSS. an<l tlu* IitJi. od. of Firislitah )m\ l>ut i ho litli 

of tho has Shakuudhar. 'riic two a])])oar (o !«> iiamos of 

t In* '>anu* island, 

~ 'Tho MSS., as w(>ll as flu* lith, <*<1. ha\<* > ('i)l 

(noI 1\', j). (>|) has lions, loopanls aiul woKos, ,\s t«> tfu* innolMT of NMak<"«' 
k>ll<*d, Firishtah (hth, od.) also says that KO\'on hundrod killod in tin* ronrst* 

of ono ]}iih(ir. Col. howo\<*r, hu^ sox-oiitv kilksi in a flay; and says in a 

notf that the ninnher would not a|»|M*ar to ho oMi^^rfratod to any *nu* xx ho Iiun 
Jm'oii la Iiulia. Tho. Mirat i Sikaiulari also .says that ,s<*\ on hniulrofl snakes wfTe 
kill(‘fl 111 ono ni/^ht within tho rf>ya) oiiehisnie. Af-eordin^ to the ( ’anihrul^fo 
History of India (p. .*107) tho Sultrin ino\ed from .fu>;at or Duaika to .Arairnira, 
tit tho oxtronn* N.VV. point of tho poninsula. aniJ it was here, that the aiiny was 
troubled by lions ami vonoinous snakes ami in.-'oets. Tlu' Mirat i Sikamlari 
(Bayley, p. 196) mentions tho villaK<* f>f Arainrah ; and l{ayl(*y Ha>s m a m>te 
that tho namo is variously s]M*lt in tho <litf<*ront MSS. 

3 Aooordinj^ to Firishtah, Kay Bhim was soizoil ami brf»u>:ht hoffiro tho 
f''u4an before tho latter left for Mu^tafa-aba<l ; and In* was taken to that plaoo 
At Mu^^afa-abad the Sultan ordered that a letter be written to the Manlana; hut 
''hile tho letter was bein|,? written he arrives!; ami his wife ami (diildren were 
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Jamicli-iil-awwal of the aforementioned year, the men who had gone 
in pursuit of Ray Bhim brought him under arrest and in fetters, and 
made him stand in front of the Sultan’s hall of audience. The Sultan 
sent for Maulana Muhammad Samarkand! from Ahmadabad, and 
sent the wretched and miserable Bhim Ray to Muhafiz IQian, so that 
he might cut him up into four strips, and hang them up at the four 
sides of the city of Ahmadabad, so that other turbulent men might 
be terrified by the sight. 

1 In the month of Rajab of that year (874 a.h.), the Sultan 
left a number of his officers at Mu^fafa-abad, and started towards 
the fort of Champanir. On the way he received the news that a body 


made over to him. Ray Jihlm was also made ever to him, to do what he liked 
with him ; and the Maulana asked the Sultan, that he should be made over to 
Muhafiz Khan, and should be taken round the city and killed with torture. Col. 
Ilriggs’s account is slightly different. The Cambridge Histt)ry of India does not 
say that the Maulana’s wife and children were returned to him; but he was asked 
to identify his property out of the immense quantity of plunder and he was given 
all that h(? iefimtified, besides some big presents. Raja Hhim was also made 
over to him but he returned the raja, and ho was sent to Ahmadabad, and 
impaled (p. 307). 

1 The account of this incident as given in Firishtah (lith. ed.) does not differ 
materially from the text. The date is AAV A5UjUj j in the 

hth. ed. of Firishtah, which is defective as in the words, the word for the tens 
is omitted. In figures the year is 887, and in Col. Briggs’s translation the year 
is 887 A.H. and 1482 a.d. In the Cambridge History of India, page 307, 
the attack on the Malabar pirates is said to have taken place between October 
1473 and January 1474, t.c., about 8 years before the date given by Col. Briggs. 
The correct year would bo 877 A.H., a5U-)Uj j as given in the lith. 

<‘(1, of the 'faba(|at. There are some details in Firishtah not mentioned by 
Nizam-ud-din such as the fact that the Sultan’s men were armed with 
Col. Briggs’s account (vol. IV, p. 65) differs a groat deal. 
He calls the Malabarians Bulsar pirates, and he says that they had gained such 
Hii ascendency at sea, as to threaten the invasion of his dominions; and had 
already interceptetl the trade. The Mirat i-Sikandari’s (Bayley, p. 199) account is 
tlifferent, as it does not appear from it that the Sultan himself embarked on 
board his ships, ami a battle- was fought with the pirates; but Bayley in a 
note quotes the Tabakat about the Sultan having commanded the fleet and 
fought a battle. He also .says that according to Firishtah the pirates were of 
Bulsar. The Cambridge History of India, page 307, says that the Malabar 
pirates made a descent on his coasts. 
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of 1 Malabaris had collected a large number of boats and were 
harassing people travelling by sea. Immediately on hearing this 
news, (the Sulfan) arranged some ships, and himself, with a body 
of brave warriors, embarked in them; and relying on divine help 
and victory lifted the anchors. When they arrived near the ships 
of the Malabaris, the latter fled, and some of their boats fell into 
his hands. He then sailed to the port of Kanbayat, and disembarked 
there. He returned to the capital city of Ahmadabad in the month 
of Sha‘ban. ^ At the end of Ramadan, he raided a part of the country 
of Champanir, and again returned to Ahmadabad. 

3 In the year 875 a.h. the 8nltan sent Malik Baha*-ud-din 
Imad-ul-mulk to the thdna in the town of 4 Sonkhir, and Qawam-ul- 
mulk to that in the town Kodhra, Farhat-i-mulk to the thdna at fort 
Beyt, and Jagat, and Malik Nizam-ul-mulk to the thdna at ^ Kiz; and 


^ traders in*the text-edition. 

2 This sentence is to be found in one MS. and in the lith. od., but is omitted 
from the other MS. The Sultan is said to have returno<l to Ahmadabad according 
to both the MSS. and the lith. ed., but it is more likely that ho went to Mu^^afa* 
a bad. 

3 Nizam-ud-dln does not give the reasons of these appointments. It appears 
from Firishtah that the people (amir/»?) were tired of the continual expeditions 
of the Sult-an; and with the order to change their residence from Ahma<lA,bAd 
to Must^afa-aba^l ; and were in a mood to rebel. So the Sultan made these appoint* 
ments so that the amirs might keep their thdnas in order, and he himself might 
have the leisure to organise the administration of the newly acf|uired territory 
of Kanial or Sorath. Col. Hriggs says briefly that the Shah conceived his 
<lominions to be too extensive for his own immediate management. The Cam- 
bridge History of India also refers to the tireless energy ami ceaseless activity 

*of the Sultan which ha<l become wearisome to his sokliers and ofilcers. 1 may 
[mint out here that the Cambridge History of India, page 307, suddenly 
jumps, in the course of about half a dozen lines, fn>m January 1474 to December 
1480. 

* in the text-edition. 

® This name is in one MS., is illegible in the other, and Kanir in 
the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Maiz. According to (Vd. 

1 Briggs (vol. IV, p. 62), Nizam -ool-Moolk was sent to Tanna. The Cambridge 
History of India does not give the names of the governors and of their stations, 

in the text-edition. 
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appointed 1 Kh^dawand Khan to be the vazir of the kingdom, and 
left him in attendance on Shahzada Ahmad Khan at A^madabad. He 
occupied himself with the administration of Junagarh and the sur- 
rounding country. 

One day Kimdawand IQian, owing to his sincere attachment 
and intimacy with the Ray 2 Rayan, told him in private ‘‘3 1 am much 
aggrieved at the many activities of Sultan Mahmud. Not a single 
year or a month passes, that he does not take up an enterprise and 
does not march the army about. If with your own men, and taking 
five hundred of my soldiers with you, you go to the house of ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk and get him out of the way, we can to-morrow raise Shahzada 

1 Firishtah says l^udawanci ^an, wlio was the vazir, was made the 
atdliq or guardian of Shahzada Muzaffar lUian, and was left at Ahmadabad. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 62) calls him Khoodabunda Khan “preceptor of the 
Prince Moozulfur Khan”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari agn'os with the ^abaqat; and 
Bay ley in a note says that the Tabakat and the Mirat-j-Sikandari are correct as 
to the name of tln^ prince; but he says that Firishtah says that Khudabandah 
Khan was made governor of Ahmadabad, which is certainly not correct. But 
Bayley always means Col. Briggs when he says Firishtah. According to the 
Mirat-i-JSikandari, Khudawand Khan was induced by some designing men to 
ac(iuiesce in the conspiracy (Bayley, p. 201). 

5* His name does not appear, but ns his title implies, anti as the Cambridge 
History of India (p. .308) says, he was the chief Hindu noble. 

8 Firishtah does not give the conversation between ^ludawand lOian and 
the Kay Kayan, but goes on at once to say that they sent for Tmad-ul-mulk 
and other nobles to Ahma<labad, and after swearing ‘Jmad-ul-mulk on tlu' 
Quran made thorn join the conspiracy. ‘Imad-ul-mulk joined it, as ho did not 
have his soldiers with him. The Mirat-i-Sikandari’s account is very brief; and 
Bayley considered the account in the Yt^bakat had such details, and the matter 
was of such importance, as explaining the reasons why Prince Ahmad was jiassed 
over, that he has incorporated a translation of it in his book. I find, however, 
that his translation is not quite correct, if he made it from a text which was 
identical with mine ; for instance he says that Khudawand Khan told Ray Kayan . 
if I were to take my own followers and live hundred soldiers to ‘Im&d-ul-mulk ^ 
house, I could eivsily get him out of the way. 

The account of the conspiracy as given in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 308, agrees with that in the text, except that it says that the Ray 
K&y&n refused to be a party to Tmad-ul-mulk’s death. I do not know whether 
he would have actually refused; but all that the text says is that he believed 
that he would be able to gain him over, and that the conspirators would be all 
the stronger by hia joining them. 
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A^mad Kban to the saltamit. For killing ‘ImSd-ul-miilk, we will not 
10^0 a better time (than this), when all his retainers have gone to his 
thdna. I have submitted this matter to Shahzada Ahmad Klian; and 
he agrees with me, and is willing to join us The Ray Rayan said, 
“ Tmad-ul-mulk is sincerely attached to me, and tells me all his private 
matters. As he is also aggrieved with the Sultan, and has complaints 
against him, it is extremely likely that he would join with us in this 
matter, and by his union with us, our plans will acquire a now strength. 
Although J£hudawand !^an forbade the Ray Rayan to communicate 
mth ilmad-ul-mulk, it was of no avail. The Ray Rayfin, relying 
on the friendship and affection of Tmad-ul-mulk, at first swore him 
in private on the Quran, that he would not disclose this secret, and 
later brought the matter into discussion. As Tmad-ul-mulk saw 
that his men had gone to his jdglr, on the spur of the moment ho sig- 
nified his consent, and said, ‘Tn this matter I am at one with Kbuda- 
wand Khan; but it appears to me that as Ramadan is drawing to a 
close, we should attempt to carry out our intention after it is over”. 
The Ray Rayan was pleased (with this suggestion); and communicated 
the message to Khudawand Kliau. 

After the Ray Rayan had gone away, ‘Imad-ul-mulk sent for 
^ Malik Miyan to come to him in private; and said to him, “Tn Sultan 
Qutb-ud-dfn’s time, I used to desire that I might have a second horse, 
and I could not have it; and now owing to the greatness of Sultan 
Mahmud, there is not a greater man than myself in his service”. He 
immediately wrote a letter to 2 Malik Farhat-ul-mulk, who had 
encamped in the town of Sarkhej, and asked him to come and meet 
him. He also sent a letter to Malik Qayam-ul-mulk at 3 Rakhial, 
that he should not march from that place for some days. Early the 
* next morning, Malik Farhat-ul-mulk arrivcti at Tmad-ul-mulk's 
house with five hundred horsemen. They had an interview for a 
Jittle while; and then Malik Farhat-ul-mulk was sent to his own house. 
After a time Tmad-ul-mulk sent for Muhafi^ Khan the kotwdl of the 
city, and said to him, “As there is relationship between us it is right 

^ in the text -edition. 

, * Contrary to this, Firishtah says he sent for hin own troopn. 

* The name of the place is printed as Kakhi&l by Bayley alwj, but ho has (?> 
after it (p. 20.3). 0 ^^) in the text-edition. 
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that we should ^ endeavour to do good to each other. Your loyalty 
consists in your being present to attend to the aflfairs of the city, lest 
a disturbance should be created. On the day of the you should 
be ready with your followers and retainers, and attend on Prince 
Ahmad Khan at the 2 ma§ld \ and till midday you should make every 
endeavour to guard the city^\ 

Khudawand Khan on hearing the words (the news ?) became 
anxious in his mind. He sent for Ray Rayan to his presence, and said 
(to him), ‘'Did I not tell you, that ‘Imad-ul-mulk would not agree 
with us in this matter. Now things have come to such a pass, that all 
our houses (families) would be ruined When the 7d passed of, and 
‘Imad-ul-mulk’s retainers, all arrived, » Khudawand Khan did not 
for fear (or consequences) disclose (his intentions); and his resolution 
remained in this way unaccomplished. It so happened, however, that 
after some days, ^a popular rumour reached Mu^tafa-abad that 
Khudawand Khan had killed ‘Imad-ul-mulk on the day of the 
and all the amirs had joined with him, and they had placed Shahzada 
Ahmad IQian on the throne. One of the (amirs), who were with 
the Sultan, went with some audacity, and without any hesitation 
repeated the rumour to him. 


I The translation in Bayley, page 203, is “we must rival each other in 
loyalty This does not appear to me to be correct. 

does not mean loyalty (to the Sultan); but in the next sentence 
apparently means loyalty to him. 

^ I do not know what the meaning of ia. The translation in Bayley, 
page 203, does not say where he was to go in attendance on prince Ahmad Kh&n. 

3 The sentence 

ia somewhat cryptic; but the corresponding sentence in Firishtah 
which i.S J JhU jl AT Ji. y 

makes the meaning clear. 

^ According to Firishtah the rumour reached Mu^tafa-Abad ; and Qaii^r 
Klian secretly communicated it to the Sul^n, and the latter determined on 
making a secret investigation. The Cambridge History of India, page 308, 
Qaisar Khan Faruql, who> was at Ahmad&b&d, privately informed the king 
of the affair, so that it came to naught It does not appear, however, that Qai^r 
Kh&n was at Ahmadab&d, or that he knew the real facts; and the Su4&n did 
not know them till some time afterwards, when he got 'Im&d-ul-mulk to 
divulge them. 
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1 Immediately on hearing this news, the Sultan sent for Qai^ar 
Khan and Firuz KhS>n to his private chamber and said, “The news 
of the illness of the Shahzada had come before this, and to-day my 
mind is very sad as to what has happened to him. Go out a distance 
of two kardhSy and come back with correct and detailed news from 
anyone (when you may meet), who should be coming from Abmadabad. 
When 2 Malik Sa‘id-ul-mulk had gone a part of the way, he saw one of 
his own relations, who was coming from Ahmadabad. He asked him 
how things were there. He said I was in Ahmadab&d on the day 
of the 3 ‘Id-i-Fitr. The Shahzada came to make his namdZy and 
Kbudawand !^an and Muhafiz BLhan were in attendance at the 
darbdr. When the Shahzada went back to the palace, Muhd/ii?^ 
Khan was present at the darbdr y till two 2^cihar8 of the day had passed. 
But the men of the city say that Tmad-ul-mulk does not give his 
permission that the amlra should go to their thdnas; and they are 
all at their houses. Malik Sa*id-ul-mulk came back, and reported all 
that he heard. The •Sultan said, “A man had told me a falsehood, 
to the effect that the Shahzada had been i\V\ After two or three 
(lays he sent for Qai^ar Kh^n and Firuz KbS-n into his private chamber, 
and having told them the whole ^ story, said, “I will tell people that I 
intend to go on a pilgrimage to the Hijdz. Whoever approves of this 
determination of mine, I shall know that he does not want me'*. 
After some days he gave orders that ships should be made ready, 
and he gave some lakhs of iankcts to the superintendent of the ship, 
so that he might buy things that would be required in Mecca for 
devotional offerings. He then went from Muiptafa-ab&d to the port 


^ ^ The account in the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, p. 206) agrees with the text; 

hut Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India, page 308, without giving any 
of the intermediate incidents, at once go on to say that the Sult&n wanted to give 
vut that he was going on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

* According to the Mir&t>i>Sikandari, Bayley, page 204, the Sult&n told 
Kaisar Kh&n and Firoz Kh&n to send Malik 8a*d-ul-Mulk to find out the true 
facts. The name is Sa‘d-ul-mulk in the lith. ed. of the T^^haqAt in one place, 
afid Sa*ld*iil-mulk in another, but it is 8a‘Id*ul*mulk in both MSB. 

* The *ld of the opening or breaking of the fast of Rama^&n, which takes 
place on the let Shaww&l. 

* It is not clear how he got hold of it, or how much he knew. 
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of iGhogha, embarked in the boats; and disembarked at the port 
of Kanbayat. 

When this news reached Ahmadabad, all the amlra 2 hastened to 
wait on the Sultan. The latter said that the Shahzada had come to 
a good age {huzurg shudah ) ; and the amlra have been trained as the 
heart might desire. ‘'My mind is composed about the welfare of the 
kingdom, and it has occurred to me that I should now obtain the 
happiness of the Haj'\ ‘Imad-ul-mulk said, “Your Majesty should 
go once to Ahmadabad, and then do whatever may appear to be 
proper”. The Sultan knew that the 3 cup is only half filled; and 
proceeded towards Ahmadabad. When he arrived in the city, he 
sent one day for all the amlra , and said, “Please give me permission 
that I might come back after performing the Hdj ; as long as you do 
not give a reply, ^ I shall not have any desire for food”. The amirs 
knew that the Sultan was testing them. All of them placed the seal 
of silence on their mouths. When the great luminary reached the 
meridian, ‘Imad-ul-mulk said to the amlra y “The Sultan is hungry, 
some reply should be given to him ” . ^ Nizam-ul-mulk went and waited 


« 


I The name is in the text-edition. 

Firishtah and the Mirat-i-Sikandari agree; but the Cainbricige History 
of India, page 308, says that the nobles were siuninonod from Ahmadabad to 
Cambay to consider this proposal, i.e., the jiroposal of the Sultan that he should 
go on a pilgrimage. 


3 The sontonce in both MSS., and the lith. ed. is ^ 

Firishtah has a slightly different sentence 
^ This is a curious and very early instance of a hunger strike. 

6 Both the Mirat-i-Sikandari ami the Cambridge History of India makt* 




Nizum-ul-Mulk the spokesman of the atnlra, and attribute the speech to him, 
but Firishtah assigns it to ‘lmad-ul*mulk. Nizam-ul-mulk is called in the 
Cambridge History of India (p. 308) Nizam-ul-Mulk A isan ; and is described as tht' 
oldest courtier. It would appear, however, that Firishtah is right, and the others 
are wrong. The fact that ‘linad-ul-mulk suggested to Nizam-ul-mulk later, 
that as he was the oldest, he should go to the Sultan confirms it. This also 
appears from Firishtah. If Nizam-ul-mulk hod first gone to the Sultan there 
would be no necessity to ask him to go a second time on the ground that he wa- 
the oldest of the amirs. Besides it is not likely that the Sultan would have said 
to N4&m-ul-mulk, that the government of the country could not go on in hI^ 
absence. He could have only said this to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. As to the name of 
N4&iu-ul-mulk I have not seen it with the affix Aisem anywhere else; but in 
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on the Sultan and submitted, “As the ShShzada has reached the stage 
of perfection, and the son of this slave, Malik Badeh, has acquired 
much experience, and knows how to endure the heat and cold of the 
times, this slave hopes that the ihdna of this slave should be made 
over to the slave’s son; and that Your Majesty would not leave this 
slave behind him, when he goes on the auspicious pilgrimage”. ^ The 
Sultan said, “It is a great good fortune, if it can be secured; but the 
government of the country cannot go on 2 without you, * go and 
bring a plain answer from the amirs Nizam -iil-mulk went back to 
the amirs and repeated what had happened ; but no one attempted to 
give a reply. When Tmad-ul-mulk saw that no one would give an 
answer, and the Sultan was starving, he said to Nizam -ul-mulk, 
“As you are the most senior in age among all of us friends, it would 
be better if you would go on behalf of all of us ; and would submit, 
that the Lord of the world should first conquer the fort of Cham- 
panir, where he might leave his treasures and the inmates of his harem 
behind in safety ; and then he could turn his attention to the acquisition 


tho lith. ed. of Firi«htah, in the passage in which the illness and death of ‘Im&d* 
ul-mulk are mentioned, he is called *Aln *Im&d-ul-mulk. 

Is the Aisan of the Cambridge History of India a mistake for ‘Ain, and has 
it been given to Nizam-ul-mulk by mistake instead of to ‘TinSd -ul-mulk ? 

The name of the amir's son is given in the MSS. of tho Tabaq&t as Malik 
Badeh. Tho lith. od. has Malik, but omits Badeh. It is not given in any other 
history in this place, but it is given as Buda on page 309 of tho Cambridge 
History of India, and as Malik Badln in Bayley, page 209. The word which 
I have translated as “experience” is merchamlise or trader in both 

MSS., and in the lith. e<l. This is so clearly a mistake that I have had no hesi- 
tation in inserting the correct word Apparently there was tht^ same 

mistake in tho Mirat-i-Sikandarl; and it puzzled tho translator, who has rendered 
•it “I have acfjuire<l wealth by trading, and am well acquainted with the 
seasons and then adds in a note “ this sentence is doubtful” (Bayley, p. 205). 

1 Tho Cambridge History of India, page 308, says, “it was now Mahmud’s 
turn to be at a loss”. I do not think he was very much at a loss. 

2 The reading in both MSS., and in the lith. od. is I think 

^ is more correct; and Firishtah hasy So I have taken 

the liberty to correct the text and this is followed in the text-edition. 

* The word *go, is not in the MSS., but is in the lith. ed. 
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of the good fortune of circumambulating (the sacred places) (The 
Sultan) said, “If God^so wills, it comes to pass”. He then sent for 
his food, and partook of it. But he summoned Qai^ar Khan into 
his private chamber, and said, “ ‘Imad-ul-mulk does not tell me the 
truth. I have determined that I shall not speak to him till he dis- 
closes the truth 

When a few days passed in this way, one day ‘Imad-ul-mulk said 
to the Sultan in private, “This slave does not know what offence he 
has committed”. The Sultan replied, “Until you tell the truth I 
shall not speak to you”. He replied, “They made me swear on the 
Qurdn'\ The Sultan said, “If in the discharge of your loyal duties, 
your life goes, you should say : let it go ”. Tmad-ul-mulk then having 
no other alternative reported the whole of the truth. Sultan Mahmud 
acted with great forbearance ; the only penalty which he inflicted on 
KJbudawand was this, that he gave the name of Khudawand 

Kban to one of his i pigeons. After a time ho went to Nahrwala; 
and from that place he sent Tmad-ul-mulk to conquer Jalor and 
2Saj6r; and he sent Qai^ar Ig^ian with him. TmM-ul-mulk on re- 
ceiving leave to go, encamped near the tomb of Shaikh HajI Rajab, 
may his soul be sanctified I In the night ^Mujahid Khan, son of 
Khudawand Khan, in concert with Sahib Khan his cousin, came out 
of his house, and entered the pavilion of Qaii^r Khan, and murdered 


* Tho word pigeons, is printed J/y. servants, in tho lith. ed.; 

and Col. Briggs apparently having in tho MSS., from which he made 

his translation, has turned tho humourous and whimsical punishment of 
l^udawand ^an, whom, by the way, he always calls Khoodabunda Khan into 
a matter of disgrace to tho latter, by causing the person employed in the meanest 
olhce of his household to be called by his name. Bay ley on page 205 says that 
tho Sultan called one of his pigeons Khudawand Kh£m; but, as usual, in a note 
he attributes Col. Briggs’s statement to Firishtah. 

* The name is written in both MSS., and also in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah ; but it is in the lith. ed. of the Jabaqat. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

, p. 64) has Julwara and Aboogur in place of JSlor and S&jor. Bayley (p. 206) has 
Jalor and Sajor; but the Cambridge History of India, page 309, has “S&nchor 
and Jalor in Mwwar”. 

® Firishtah agrees that tho murder was committed by a son cmd a nephew 
ly^udAwand I^Sn; but the Cambridge History of India, page 309, says that 
it was ooihmitted by his two sons. 
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him. Early in the morning, *Imad-ul-mulk went to wait on the Sultan 
and disclosed the truth to him. Another man, however, reported (to 
the Sultan) that Azdar Kb^n, son of Alf Khan, had committed this 
heinous act. The Sultan immediately, on hearing this, sent Flruz 
ICban that he should arrest and bring Azdar BLban. When night 
came, Mujahid Kban and §ahib Jiban fled with their family and 
children. In the morning, when it became known that Azdar Kb^ln 
was innocent, and Mujahid and Sahib Kb^^n had murdered 

Qai^ar IQian, the Sultan ordered that Kbudawand Kban should bo 
put in chains, and should be made over to Muhafiz Kb^n; and Azdar 
IQjan should be set at liberty. After some days the Sult&n returned 
to Ahmadabad ; and about this time the poor Tmad-ul-mulk bound 
up the goods of existence (died). The Sultan took pity on his family, 
and gave his eldest son, who had the name of i Malik Badeh, the 
title of Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk ; and he transferred the duty of the vazdraC 
to Muhafiz Kba^n. . 

In the 2 year 880 a.h., the people of Gujrat suffered the priva- 
tions of a failure of the rains and a famine. It so happened , that * Malik 


1 See note 1, pp. 269, 270. The name is written in the MSS. here as and 
is printed in the lith. ed. as I have retained the name previously 

j^iv'on to him. According to Firishtah on *Tm&d-ul>mulk’s death, his son 1‘tbftr- 
ol-mulk obtained his father’s place, and became very near (to the Sult&n), and 
having attained to the j>ost of vazir his affairs reached such a high position, that 
ho became the person to whom the high and low all looked up. CoJ. liriggH, 

' far as I can see, omits all reference to this matter. Bayley quotes the ^abakilt. 
The Cambridge History of India, page .309, agrees partially with ^•'^d 

partially with Firishtah. According to it, on the death of ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, ho 
“was succeeded by his son Buda ‘Imad-uI-Mulk **. 

* This is the year in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. According to Firishtah 
It w'as 887 A.H., and according to Col. Briggs 887 a.h., 1482 a.d. Baylcy 
1 - 0 ves the same year; while the Cambridge History of India briefly refers to a 
< ‘iluro of rains and famine. 

* He is called “Malik Sidft KhAssiah Kh^l SultanT who was posted at Mor 
‘loli otherwise called Rasuldb&d”, in the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayloy, page 207; 

nd Bayley says in a note that ho is called Malik SckHiA in the T^bak&t-i. 

' kbarl. The Cambridge History of India, page 309, calls him Malik Siidha, 
»^’emor of Kasul&b&d; which is said there to bo 14 miles S.E. of ChAmpAnftr. 

I irishtah apparently does not mention him, though he says that the RAjputs 
‘ ChAmp&nlr harried the Musalm&ns of RasulAbAd. 
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Sadha had raided certain villages in Champanir; and i Ray Batai, 
the son of Ray Udai Singh, Raj# of Champanir, collected troops 
and attacked him; and in the battle Malik Sadha and a body of his 
followers attained to the rank of martyrdom. Ray Ratal plundered 
and carried away two elephants and all goods and equipments belonging 
to Malik Sadha and his men. When this news reached the Sultan, 
he set out on a march to Champanir, on the first of the month of Dhi* 
qa‘dah of the aforementioned year; and when by successive marches, 
he arrived at the town of Baroda, Ray Ratal, becoming ashamed and 
repentant of the reprehensible act and wicked deed he had perpetrated 
sent ambassadors to wait on the Sultan, and petitioned for the pardon 
of his offences. He also submitted that both the elephants, which 
had been wounded, had become disabled ; but he was willing to send 
two other elephants loaded with gold. The Sultan replied, “The 
answer to this message will be given to-morrow by the sword, which 
cuts like a diamond” ; and he turned the ambassadors back. He sent 
in advance of himself Taj IQian and ‘Add-ul-mulk and Bahram Khan 
and Ikhtiyar IJlian. They arrived at the foot of the fort on the ^ 7th 
§afar. The Rajputs sallied out of the fort every day; and fought 
from morning to evening with great gallantry. 

The Sultan also advanced from the town of Baroda, and passing 
Champanir, encamped in the village of ^ Kamari. He appointed 


* The name is Ray Basai in the MSS., and R&y Batai in the 

lith. ed. It appears to be Ray Ban&hi in the lith. ed. of Firishtah.' 

Col. Briggs calls him Bany Ray. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl has Rftwal Patai. 
According to Rfts Mala (vol, I, p. 371) his real name was “ Jye Singh”, or as it 
should be correctly transliterated Jaya Sinha, which undoubtedly is the right 
name for the son of Udaya Sinha ‘‘and by Ferishta” (or rather by Col. Briggs') 
“entitled Beny Ray, and widely known in Hindu tradition under the name ot 
Phut&ee Rawul”. In the Cambridge History of India, page 309, he is calle*! 
Fatal, and it is also stated that he sacked and destroyed Rasulab^, but I cannd^ 
find this anywhere else. Firishtah has been followed in the text-edition. 

2 It is 7th in one, MS., and in the lith. ed.; and 17th n 

the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. also has 7th. in the text-edition 

* Both MSS. have while the lith. ed. has Firishtah litli 

ed: has Kamal; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 67) has “Gimary on th* 

Malwa road”. 
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Sa.iyid ^ BadI Alangdar for guarding the road and for the briivging in 
of provisions. It so happened, that one day when the Saiyid was 
escorting a convoy of provisions, the Rajputs fell on them from an 
ambush; and they slew a body of the troops, and carried away all the 
provisions. The Sultan, on hearing this news, became very depressed 
and sad ; and he sat down at the foot of the fort of Champanir, till the 
end of Safar of that year ; and did everything to carry on the siege with 
great vigour. Muhafi^ Khan mounted every morning, and inspected 
all the batteries till midday, and then returning made report of the 
state of things to the Sultan. When the siege had progressed in a 
satisfactory and perfect manner, he ordered that covered ways should 
be laid down from (all) four directions. They say that for every plank 
that ’tiiey carried to the top of the hill, the wages of the men carrying 
it amounted to one lakh tankas. Ray Batai, seeing this state of things, 
and owing to great weakness and exhaustion, again sent ambassadors 
and submitted, that he would send a tribute of nine mans of gold and 
of grain which would* suffice for feeding the army for two years. The 
Sultan said “It is impossible that 2 I should rise from the place, till 
this fort should have been conquered”. 

When the ambassadors returned despondent, Ray Batai in the 
year 888 a.h. sent his experienced vakil 3 Sura to Sultan Qhiyath-ud- 
(lln Klialjij and asked for help ; and undertook to pay one lakh of tankas 
for every stage in the march of his army, as a contribution to his 
expenses. Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din mustered his troops, and advanced 
to and encamped in the town of ^ Na‘lcha. When this news reached the 
* Sultan, he left his amirs at the different stations, and marched himself vt 


1 The name of this man appears to be in the MSS. It is 

s^JjJ in the lith. ed. He is called Saiyid liadr in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah, and Syud Mud\m Lung by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 67). 

• * Both MSS. have si — d kth. ©d. 

has ^ 

» Ho is called in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 67) has Shew Ray; and the Mirat-i-SikandaH 
(Bayley, p. 208) has Sahura; and the Cambridge History of India (p. 309) Surl. 

* The name is written in both MSS. In the lith. ©d. it is ay isi Lalja. 

Firishtah, Uth. ed., has Nal^a. The Mirat i-Sikandarl (Bayley) Nalohah. 

18 
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as far as the town of ^ Dahud to meet him. At this place the news 
reached him, that 2 Sulfan Ghiyath-ud-din had sent for the learned men 
one day, and asked for an expression of their opinion on the following 
point : “ a hadahdh of the Musalmans has besieged a hill of the infidels, 
is it right according to the Shara* that I should reinforce and go to 
help the latter The learned men said, “ it is not right Sultan 
(thiyath-ud-din immediately went back to Mandu. The Sulfto on 
hearing this tune (of joyfulness) was delighted; came back to Cham- 
panir; and laid the foundation of a 3 Jdma^ mosque. 

The amir 8 and the sarddrs now knew for certain, that the Sulfan 
would not leave the place until the fort should be conquered, and made 
a very great effort in planning the conquest. When the construction 
of the covered ways was completed, the soldiers in the Sultan’s own 
battery saw one day from the covered way, that most of the Rajputs 
went away in the morning for cleaning their teeth and for their 
ablutions, and only a few remained on the bastions. When they 
reported this to the Sulfan he ordered that Qawam-ul-mulk 
on the following ^day in the year 889 a.h., at the true dawn should 


1 The naino of the town should be transliterated as Dahud. Firishtah, lith. 
ed., has apparently a mistake; Col. Briggs has D’har; Bayley (p. 208) has 
Dahod ; and the Cambridge History of India (p. 300) Dohad. 

2 Firishtah agrees with this; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 08) says that the 
Sooltau “on being reproached by his nobles and oflioers, for entertaining an 
intention of marching to the assistance of an infidel” disbanded his army, and 
returned to Mando. 

® The Cambridge History of India, p. 309, says that the mosque, which stdl 
adorns the ruins of the city, was built before Sultan Ghiyas-ud-dln’s offer to aid 
the Raja. This does not agree with the other histories, according to which the 
foundations of the moscpio were laid after the Sultan’s return from Dahud. 
The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari laments the ruin which had overwhelmed’ 
Oh&mpanir during his time. He says (Bayley, p. 212) “ Now thanks be to God, 
Champanir is not still the same. The buildings are in ruins, it is inhabited 
by the tiger, and the gardens are for the moat part jungle, nor is there any 
sandal wood produced : its very name is unknown The first sentence is curious. 

* There is, however, no mention of the mosque. 

* No date is given in either the MSS. or the lith. ed. Only the year is men- 
tioned at this place, but it appears a few sentences further on, that the date wa‘< 
the first of Dhl-qa‘dah. Firishtah in the corresponding passage gives neither date 
nor year. Bayley after giving the account of the capture of Champanir, says 
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take the Sultan’s own troops with him, and should advance his sabdt 
(covered way) into the fort. There was every hope that the flag of 
victory should be unfurled from the flag-staff of hope. On the fol- 
lowing morning which was the Ist of Dhi-qa^dah. Malik Qawam-ul- 
niulk with the SulfS-n’s own troops hurled himself from the covered 
way into the fort and slew a large number of the garrison, and a great 
fight took place. They drove the Rajputs to the gate of the citadel. 
Ray Batai and other Rajputs then prepared ior jauhar and Qawam-ul- 
mulk and the other leaders having the great good fortune of martyrdom 
before {he eyes of their noble spirit lavished all efforts and made every 
endeavour. 

It so happened that a few days before this, they had shot a cannon 
ball on the rampart of the fort from the western side; and several 
cracks and fissures had appeared in the rampart of the great citadel. 
Malik Ayaz Sulfani availing himself of an opportunity went to the 
< rack in the rampart ; with a body of soldiers from that crack, which 
was in truth, the crack by which the angel of the death of the garrison 
made his entrance, they rushed into the great citadel and by way of 
the t bdrah ascended to the top of the great gate. At this time Sultan 
Mahmud came to the top of the sabdt and placing his face of humility 
in the dust offered prayers, and, as victory and triumph still delayed, 
lie sent reinforcements. The Rajputs being harassed and discomfitc^d 
throw bombs filled with gun-powder on the roof of the gate. It so 
liappened, however, that from the seat of divine merely tlie breezes 
of success and victory blew, (the men on the top of tlie gate) seized 
those very bombs and threw them into the courtyard of the palace 
ot Ray Batai. When the Rajputs found tJiat things had come to 
this condition, at every place where they had arranged a jauhar 


that the Tabakat and Firi«htah givo a fuller a<’<*ouiit of bow it wan Helped; and 
f ',' ‘feeds to (|uoto from them. It would appear fr»>m his account, jiago 210, 
t 'it the attack of Kiwam-ul-Mulk was made on the 1st Zl-hka’dah, H89 a.h. The 
• onbridge History of India <locs not specially memtion this partic'iilar inciilcnt. 

^ The word is , baru m both MSS., but it is , barah in the lith. ed., 
'* d in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I hve retained barah, aa it occurs in Irnarn- 
rah, etc. The translation in liayloy gives no help. It says ; from that breach 
hey fought their w'ay to the roof of the principal gate”. M. Hidayat Hosain 
h -t barah in the text -edition. 
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they set fire to them, and jburnt all their dependents and children. 
The whole of that day and night and the next day the entire (Musal- 
man) army remained under arms and fought. On the second day 
which was the 2nd of Iihi-qa‘dah, 889 a.h., they forced open the door 
and got into (the citadel) and slew a large number. Sulfan Muham- 
mad also advanced as far as the door. A body of the Rajputs then 
threw down their arms and assembled round a reservoir. They all 
got into the water and washed their bodies, and coming out of the 
water seized their swords, and stood up. As the body of the Sultan’s 
troops went near the reservoir, seven hundred Rajputs at once, rushed 
on them and very large number on both sides were slain, but Ray 
Ratal and Dungarsi and a number of others were captured and brought 
(before the Sultan). 

The Sultan performed the ceremony of offering thanks to God 
and made over Ray Ratal and Dungarsi to Muhafiz Shan, so that 
he might have their wounds medically attended to. The same day 
the Sultan gave the name of Muhammadabad to Champanir, and made 
an entry into it. A number of the Rajputs fled, and entered the third 
citadel. They were brought down the same day in distress and 
wretchedness. When Muhafiz SliSn reported that R5y Ratal’s wounds 
had healed, the Sult&n urged i him to accept Islam. He did not 
agree. After he had been in prison for 2 five months; and as he did 
not still accept Islam; he and 2 Dungarsi were, by order of the learned 
men, executed. This occurred in the year 890 a.h. In the same year 
ho passed orders for the erection of a special citadel of citadels, JaMn 
Pandhf and of palaces and gardens ; and placed the work in the charge 
of Muhafiz Khan. In the year 892 a.h., he bestowed the country 


1 Both Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India (p. 310) say that Ray 
Batal and Dungarsi were both invited to accept I.slam ; and both refused. 

* According to Firishtah he was in chains during the whole of the five 
months; and was every day threatened with death. 

* The Cambridge History of India (p. 310) says, that the minister Suri w<>- 
executed at the same time; but this does not appear to be mentioned in‘th' 
T'abaq&t or in Firishtah; and the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 211) say . 
that the Sult&n ordered the execution of the Ray, and of his minister: but 
whether this refers to Dungarsi or to Suri is not clear. 
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of SSrath and the forts of Junagarh and Karnal on ShahzSda i KJbalil 

In the year 892 a.h. (the Christian year is given as 1486 a.d.), 
some merchants coming from Dehll arrived in 2 MuhammadabM and 
complained that they were bringing 2 four hundred and three horses. 


1 Firishtah calls him the Sultan’s or yoimger son, but ho is 

not mentioned by Col. Briggs. In the Mirat-i-Sikandarl he is mentioned on 
page 216; and it is said in a note that he afterwards became Muzaffar II. It 
appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, page 239, that he was the Sultan’s fourth 
son by Ran! Harbai, daughter of the T§.h Ranah, a R3>jput zarnlndar on the bank 
of Mahindri. The Rani died the fourth or fifth day after the prince’s birth. 
It is said that immediately after his birth the prince was taken by the Sultan 
to Hans Bai (the swan-like lady, as Bayley takes the trouble to explain that 
her name signifies), the widow of Sultan Muhamad, and Sultan Mahmud’s 
step-mother. She educated the prince with more than a mother’s care; and 
Sultan Muhamad (aic) used to say, whenever he saw him, “The line of my kingly 
ancestors will bo carried on by this boy and his descendants*’. 

It is curious that at least three of Sult&n Mahmud’s four sons were born of 
Hindu mothers, viz. (I) Muhammad K&1&, whose mother was Rani Hup Manjarl, 
who had previously boon married to Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and after his death 
<‘aine to Sultan Malimud. The prince and his mother both predeceased the 
JSultan; (2) Aba Khan, whoso mother was Han! Pirai. He was poisoned by his 
lather’s order because he had gone to some one’s house who found him there 
and thrashed him ; (3) Ahmad Khan, who was nick-named Khudd,wand Kh&ii’s 
Ahmad Shah, as Khudawand Khan had conspired to place him on the throne, 
as h€id already been mentioned. His mother’s name is not mentioned. The 
lourth son was Khalil Khan. 

2 There is some difference as to the place where the merchants complained 
to the Sul^n. Both the fabaqat and Firishtah say that they came to Mul;iam- 
niodabad, and made their complaint there. In the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, 
1>ago 216, it is said, “ho then went t<j Ahmadabad. A party of merchants came 
to him complaining”, etc. from which one would infer that the complaint was 
Miade at Ahmadabad. The Cambridge History of India (p. 310) says, that the 
< oinplaint was made when he was “hunting at HAlol near Ch&mp&ner”. 

* He is called , in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and the number 

'f horses is said to be four hundred there. Col. Briggs says tliat the name and 

country of the chief is omitted in the original, and he does not give the 
loimber of the horses. The MiiAt-i-Sikandarl says that the merchants complained 
tl*at “ they were bringing four hundred Persian and Turk! horses from *lr&k and 
ivhur&sAn, and some rolls of Hindust&nl fabrics ”. But on reaching the foot of 
Juount Abu, the Rajah of Sirohl had seized them all (Bayley, pp. 216, 217). The 
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The Raja of the hill of Abu had taken them all by force and had looted 
the whole caravan. (The SultSn) on hearing their words immediately 
ordered that the price of the horses might be paid to the merchants from 
the treasury, and having conferred robes of honour on them, commenced 
to muster his troops and after some days advanced to devastate that 
country. He sent a farmdn addressed to the Raja of Abu, by the hands 
of the merchants, in advance of himself. The purport of the farmdn 
was this that as the merchants were bringing the horses and other mer- 
chandise for the Sultan, and he (the Raja) had taken them with 
violence, he should at once give back to the merchants exactly what 
he had taken from them ; otherwise he should be prepared to meet the 
anger and wrath of the Sultan. When the merchants took the far- 
mdn the Raja of Abu, in great alarm, made over to them three hundred 
and seventy horses, which he had in their original condition, and gave 
them the price of thirty-three horses, which had become disabled ; 
and also sent a heavy tribute (to the Sultan) by their hand. i The 
merchants came and waited on the Sultan, informed him of the true 
state of things, and also placed the tribute of the Raja before him, 
upon which he turned back and came to Muhammadabad Champanir. 

In the year 2 896 ^.h. (1491 a.d.) news came that Bahadur 
Gllani, servant ( aiiUf ) of IQiwajah Mahmud Gilani, had turned his 
head from the obedience due to his master Sultan Mahmud 3 Lashkari, 


Cambridgo History of India (p. 310) makes the number of horses four hundred 
and three and the name of the chief who had seized them, the Raja of Abu. 

^ Firishtah says that the Raja sent an ambassador with the merchants; 
and placed himself in the band of the Sultan’s servants. The Cambridge Historj 
of India (p. 310) says that the Sultan “permitted the merchants to retain thv 
horses, as well as their price”. I have not seen this anywhere else; and it docs 
not appear reasonable, that the merchants who had come from great distance 
to sell the horses, should have them returned to them. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. gives 900 a.h., and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 71) give- 
900 A.H., 1494 A.D. as the year. 

* The MSS. hav’e but the lith. ed. has • Sult-an Muhammad 

Lashkari had, however, died some time before this; and his son Sultan Malmnud 
was the nominal ruler, though much of the power was in the hands of Q&sim 
Barld. It appears from other histories that Sultan Mahmud was in commaD<i 
of the troops that were sent against Bahadur Gilani. I have therefore substi 
tutod Sult&n Mahmud for Sul^n Muhammad Lashkari. 
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the ruler of the Deccan; and having taken unlawful and forcible pos- 
session of the part of Dabul, was causing harassment to ships passing 
over the sea; and the passage of coming to and going from Gujrat had 
become closed and he had also forcibly carried away the Sultan’s 
own ships. Immediately, on hearing this news, the SultSn mustered 
his troops and sent an army under Malik Qaw&m-ul-mulk by land 
route, and he also despatched many ships. When this news reached 
Sultan Mahmud BahmanI, he summoned the amirs and said, “On 
several occasions help has come to us from his ancestors; and the 
greatrfess and grandeur of Sultan Mahmud is known to all; and the 
consideration of the rights of this great dynasty is obligatory and 
incumbent on our spirit and energy. It is, therefore, right and proper 
that we should turn our attention to his (Bahadur Gllanl’s) destruc- 
tion ”. The amirs and vazirs applauded the opinion and acknowledged 
the truth of the statement and began to collect troops. (At the same 
time) a letter couched jin terms of sincerity was sent to Sult&n Mahimud ; 
and preparations were made for the punishment of Bahadur Gll&nl, 
and of teaching him a lesson. At the moment which the astrologers 
declared to be auspicious to Sultan Matimud, he marched from the 
city of Bidar to affect the destruction of Bahadur; and after fighting 
slew him. The particulars of this occurrence have been narrated in 
the section about the Deccan. 

In the year 897 a.h., (1474 a.d.), Sultan Mahmud marched 
towards the Mahrasa; and on the day, spies reported to him that Alf 
Khftn, son of Ulujjh KbSn, had fled as he had spent stipends (due to 
his retainers) for his own purposes, and was afraid that they might 
apply to the Sultan for redress, and indignities might be inflicted on 
him. 1 The SultUn sent Sharf-i-JahSn to reassure him, and although 


^ Firishtah and Col. Briggs Hay that Alf l^&n revolted in 904 a.h., 1408 
and their account is briefer than, andaomowhat diflferont from that in the 
T ibaq&t. In the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 220, the Sultan ia waid Ut have 
‘oarched to Mor&aah on account of Alaf Kh&n'a rebellion. In a note Bayley given 
^l]e version in the TabakAt. The account given in the Cambridge Hiatory of 
India, page 311, differs from the others. The year of the revolt ia said there 
be 1492; and the name of the rebel is Bah&-ud>dln Ulugh Kh&n, son of Ulugh 
IvhAn Suhr&b. He ia said to have fled because the people rose against him, on 
account of his oppressing them, and of appropriating the pay of the troops. 
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the emissary preached sermons and advices to him, they had no effect 
whatever. 

He sent some elephants, which he had with him in charge 
of Sharf-i-Jahan, and entered the country of Mandu; but as his father 
had acted towards Sulfan Mahmud Khaljl, Sulfan Ghiyath-ud-din 
gave him no place in his dominions and showed no favour to him at 
all. Alf Khan in distress and at a loss what to do came towards 
Sultanpur. Sultan Mahmud sent ^ Qadi Pir Ishaq to reinforce 

2 Malik Shaikha. When Qadi Pir Ishaq arrived in the vicinity of 

3 Sultanpur, Alf Khan fought with him, and son of the Qadi Mrflik-ul- 
Mashaikb and some other men were slain in the skirmish in the end. 
After much wandering Alf lilian sent a petition to the Sultan, con- 
taining an account of his great suffering and distress and praying 
for the pardon of his offences. * As he was a khdnahzdd (one brought 
up in the family, a hereditary servant) of the Sultan the latter drew 
the pen of forgiveness over his offences. He came and waited on the 
Sultan in the year 901 a.h., had the honour of rendering homage; and 
had favours and kindness bestowed on him. But as the star of his 
fortune was on the decline, after three months he murdered his 
miih-i-Uird (officer in-chargo of petitions) without any cause, and 
was put into prison, and died in prison. 


The name of hi.s father aeeonling to the Mirat-i-Sikandari wan ’Aland -din 
»)in Suhrab. 

1 Firishtah’s account is entirely different. According to him Qadi Hir was 
sent against the rebel and pursued him through IuHh and jungles, till he at la.-.t fled 
by way of Sultanpur to Mftlwa. Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 72) .says that, “Sheikh 
Burra Deccany the Kazy-ool-Koozat of Ahmudalinti “ was aent in j)ur.suit of him. 
The Mirat-i-Sikandari says that Alaf Khan fled from j)laco to pla(‘e, and at la.‘<t' 
went to SultAn OhiaH-iid-din Khiljl. The account in the Cambridge' History of 
Inelia agrees generally with that in the text, but it does not say that Alf lyiun 
fought with the force under the Qadi. On the other hand, it says that v\hi*n the 
relieving force arrived, he fled into Baglana. 
p* * Tlii.s IS apparently the Qa<^I mentioned by Firishtah. 

3 He appears ti) have b(H*n the goveriU)r of Sultanpur. He does not appe.ar 
to be mentioned by Firishtah or in the Mirat-i-Sikandari. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 311. calls him ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk Shaikhan. 

^ The latter part of hi.s hi.story is narrated very briefly by Firishtah and the 
other historians. 
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As 1 ‘Adil BLban Faruqi, governor of Asir, had not for a long 
time remitted the tribute which had been fixed and was walking in 
the path of pride and haughtiness, the Sultan collected his troops 
and in the year 906 a.h. (1149 a.d.), advanced to punish him and 
teach him a lesson. When he arrived on the bank of the river Tapti 
'Adil Khan sent a large tribute ; and prayed to be excused. Sultan 
generously accepted his excuses, returned to MuhammadabSd 
Champanlr. 

In the course of the same year, i.e.^ 906 a.h. (1499 or 1500 a.d.), 
news ^^ame that 2 Sultan Na^ir-ud-din ‘Abd-ul-Qadir having acted 
with ingratitude had taken the kingdom from Sultan QjDyatb-Bd-dIn, 
and a.ssumed the title of Sultan. Sultan Mahmud wanted to advance 
to Malwa to punish him and teach him a lesson. At this time a 
subsidy came from Sultan Na^ir-ud-din, with a petition expressive 
of his humility and submission. He also statetl in the petition that 
whatever he had donp had been done with the consent of his lord, 
master and father, but as Shuja* Klian and Rani Khurshld had ac- 

1 Firiahtah says that Qa<h with soino other (unlrs first invachui Wian- 
<lf‘sh HI 1K)5 A.H. ‘A<lil Khan was unable to incot them, and asktul qnuid-iil* 
inulk, the ruler of Berfir for help, but as he received none, h(^ sent the tribiito 
whi<‘h was in arrears and asked for pardon. Firishtah oilds that according to 
''onu* historians, Sulpin Mahmud himself advanced as far as the bank of the 
rSptI, when ‘Add hBian 8f3nt the tribute. Col. Brig^js in a note in vol. IV, 
page 73, calls the demand of tribute by the King of Ouzerat from Adil Khan, 
an unimaginably w'anton cxcrcisM* of pow€»r; but as Bay ley has pointed out in 
M note on page 221, th(3 Fdruki rulers “were more or less in a kind t»f feudal 
duty to the Gujarat kings’*. The Cambridge History of India (p. 31.3) describes 
Add Khan II, as one of the most energetic; and most powerful rulers of KhilndcMh, 
and he had seorned to pay tribute in his earoc;r of victory, yet a mere demon* 

St ration of force by Sultan Mahmud was enough to bring him to his senses. 

This sentence rc 3 quires explanation. Na^ir-ud-dln was the son of Hultrui 
G_hiyatb-ud-dln of Mcilwa. He was suspected <jf having jioisoned his father. 

I have not been able to lind any refercneo to this in FiriHbtab or in Col. Briggs, 
hilt Firishtah says in one place that he was cu;cuscd of it, but ho stoutly denied 
It. The Mirat-i-Sikaridarl (Bayley, p. 221) says that Nasir-ud dln poiMonc*d liis 
father and seizc'd the kingdom. J^ayley says in a note that there is no positive 
♦ videncc of the poisoning. The Tarikh-i-AJfl, though hostile in tcjiie, mc*rcly 
•'Ays that there was a suspicion. The Cambridge History of India (p. 311) 
>ays Gbiyas-ud dlri was deposed on November 20th, I.'jOO, and died in Fi*bniary 
I 'lOl, not without .-suspicion of poison. 
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quired influonco ov©r (the mind of) Sultan GhiyaJh-ud-din, they exerted 
themselves in concealing the facts. The Sultan having taken pity on 
his humility and distress, gave up the intention of marching there. 

1 In the same year, as the Firangls (apparently the Portuguese) 
created disturbances in MusalmSn ports, the Sultan proceeded to the 
port of Mahaim, and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of 2 Dun, 
news was brought to him, that Ayaz one of his slaves had prepared 
some of the Sultan’s ships, and ten of the Turkish ships at the port 
of Dip and had fought with the Firangis of the port of 3 Chaul. In the 
action many Firangis and four hundred Turks were slain. The 
Firangis fled ; and ^ one of their large ships, the cargo in which was 
valued at one kror, having had its mast struck and broken off by a 
cannon ball was sunk, Sultan Mal;imud after carrying out the rites 
of offering thanks to God, returned to Muhammadabad Champanir. 

In the year 914 a.h. ^ ‘Adil lilian, son of Hasan KJian, made 
a representation to Sultan Mahmud, through hig mother, who was the 


1 Firishtah’s account is somewhat different. He says that the Viranps 
wanted to build forts on the coast. The Sultan of Rum, who was their enemy 
had, on hearing this, sent many ships to carry on a war of religion, and to prevent 
their carrying out their objects. Some of these ships had arrived in the GujrSt 
ports. Sultan Mahmud also intending to carry on religious war there, started 
towards the ports of DisI and Daman and Mahaim ; and when he arrived at Daman 
he sent his special slave Ayaz SultanI, who was the Amlr-ul-umrS and Satarsal 
from the port of Dip. Col. Briggs’s account (vol. IV, p. 74) is similar but he 
says that the Turkish fleet was under “Ameer Hoossein” whom the Portuguese 
called Meer Hashim. The account given in the Cambridge History of India, 
page .312, is long and comprehensive, but it is unnecessary to refer to it here in 
detail. 

* See note 1, page 246. 

* The name is written in Persian as but is written in English 

as Choul or Chaul. 

^ This was their flag-ship, and probably had on board Don Laurence, the 
son of Vasco da Gama, who wm killed. 

* He is called in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the Tabaq&t 

* and by Firishtcdi and Col. Briggb and also in the MuntakbAb-al-lab&b, vol. III. 

page 155; but is called *Al€un Kh&n in the Mir&t-i-Sikandari and in the Cam- 
bridge History of India. He is called *Adil l^&n bin Hasan ^&n, but whether 
he was the son of Plasan Kh&n, or he was the great grandson of Hasan Kh&n, 
as stated in the Cambridge History of India in respect of *Alam Kh&n, is not 
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Sultan's daughter, that 'Adil KhSn, the son of MubSrak Kl^an, the 
ruler of Asir and Burhanpur had died, seven years and some months 
ago, leaving no son ; and he hoped that the Sultan would bestow the 
place of his ancestors on the faqlr (i.e., himself). The Sult&n accepted 
the request and prayer of his daughter, and collected an army in the 
month of Rajab of that year. In Sha‘ban he marched towards Asir 
and Burhanpur, and having passed Ramadan on the bank of the 
Narbada, in the village of ^ Sill, he marched towards Nadarbftr in 
Shawwal. When he arrived at that place, he learnt that 2 Malik 
HisSm-ud-din Maghul, who was in possession of half the country of 
AsIr and Burhanpur, had, in concert with Nizam-iil-miilk Ba^rl, 
the ruler of Kawil, placed ^ gjianz^da ‘Alam KJian, who was a 

clear. Adil I^an was probably the son of Qai^ar Karuql. Hasan Khan 

was the younger son of Malik Raja of Khandgsh, who died in 1399. He was 
deprived of his share of the patrimony by his elder brother Nasir l^an in 1417; 
and took up his residence in Gujrat. where his descondents intermarried with 
the royal family. 

1 It is written as 4 ,^!^ in the MSS., and printed as in the lith. ed. 

of the T^baqat and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. It does not appear to be 
mentioned in any history. 

* Malik Hisam-ud din Maghul is called Malik Hisam ud-din in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah and Hissam-ood-Doen of Kandeisli by Col. J^riggs (vol, IV, p, 76). 
He is called Hisam-ud-din Moghal by Hayley (p. 223) and Malik Husain the 
Mughul in the Cambridge History of India (p. 314). 

8 Firishtah says (JXto . It is not clear 

whether the word Mughal is part of the name of Hisam'Ud'dfn or whether, as is 
more likely Mughalz^da is a description of ‘Alam KliAn. In any case this docs 
not explain the exact connection of ‘Aiom Khan to the family. According to 
a note by Bayley Kh&nzada may signify that though ho was not a prince ; lie 
•might have belonged to a collateral branch of the family of Asir. It appears 
also from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page, 223, that Hisilm-ud'dln had 
previously written to *Alam (’Adil) Khan that if he would join him, he would 
»^ise him on the throne of his ancestors; but finding later that Sultftn Mahmud 
was also interested in him, retrcicted his promise; and with the help of Nizfim-ul* 
mulk Bahrl placed the other ’Alam Kh&n on the throne. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 313, says that Sult&n Mahmud 
niduced ‘Adil Kh&n II, to nominate his youthful kinsman, as his heir, to the 
exclusion of his brother D&ud; but is 1501 A.D., Mahmud was not in a position 
to press his grandson’s claim; and DAud succeeded ‘Adil KhAn II without any 
opposition. D&ud died in August, 1508 a.d. He was succeeded by his son 
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descendant of the rulers of Asir and Burhanpur on the throne of that 
kingdom; and Malik Ladan Khalji, who was in possession of (the 
other) half of the country of AsIr had taken up an attitude hostile 
to Malik Hisam-ud-din Ma^ul, and had taken up a fortified position 
on the hill of Asir. Sultan Mahmud, on hearing of these happenings, 
advanced to iThalnir. Malik ‘Alarn Shah, the thanaddr of Thalnir, 
came and waited upon him, through the intervention of ‘Aziz-ul- 
mulk Sultani, thanaddr of Sultanpur; and evacuating his thdna, 
2 surrendered it to the Sultan. 

On hearing this news, Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri left four thousand 
horsemen with ‘Alam Khan and Malik Hisam-ud-din and himself 
went to Kawil. As Sultan Mahmud felt slightly indisposed in Thalnir, 
he remained there for some time; and sent A^af Khan, and Malik 
‘Aziz-ul-mulk, with a well-equipped army to punish Malik Hisam-ud- 
din and ‘Alam Khan. When these officers advanced towards Bur- 
hanpur, the troops left behind by Nizam-ul-mujk Bahri turned their 
faces to their own country, without (obtaining) the permission of 
Hisam-ud-din. Malik Ladan Khalji came forward to welcome A^af 
KbS^n, and had an interview with him. A^af Klian took him with 
himself to wait upon the Sultan. Malik Hisam-ud-din also, ashamed 
and repentant, came and joined the Sultan’s camp; and both were 
honoured with kindness and favour. After the ^ Id-ud-duha, at an 
auspicious moment, the Sultan conferred the tile of A‘zara Humayun 
on *Adil Khan, and bestowed on him four elephants and ^ thirty 
lakhs of tankas as a contribution towards his expenses ; and entrusted 
to him the reins of the government and defence of Asir and Burhanpur. 
He conferred the title of Khan Jahan on Malik LMan, and gave him 
permission to go back with A‘zam Humayun ‘Adil Khan, As 

Ghazni Khan, who was poisoned after a roign of ten days. Ahmad Nizam 
Shah now invaded Khandesh with the object of placing another scion of the 
Faruql house, also named ‘Alam Khan, who hati taken refuge in his court. 

* in the text-edition. 

* This incident does not appear to be mentioned anywhere else. 

^ It is ciJ thirty lakhs in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah, how- 
ever, on page 204 of the lith. ed. (vol. II) has 4^ three lakhs* Col. Briggs has not 
mentioned the various gifts. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 225, haj> 
thirteen lakhs. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the gifts. 
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Malik Ladan had been born in the village of i Ban&s, that mowjiah was 
granted to him as a reward. The Sulfftn also conferred the title of 
(^hSlzI Kh6n on ® Malik Muhammad BS.kh&, son of Tmad-ul-mulk 
Asiri, and that of Qutb f^an on Malik ‘Alam Sh&h thanaddr of Th&lnir, 
that of Muhafi? Khan on Malik Hah^, and that of Saif Kb5n on his 
brother Malik Yusuf, and sent them back in attendance on A‘?am 
Humayun. ®He left Malik Na^rat-ul-mulk and Mujahid-ul-mulk 
Gujratl in the service of A‘?am HumSyun, after giving them money 
to defray their expenses. On the 17th Qbl-hijjah, he marched from 
that station and proceeded towards Sultanpur Nadarb3.r. At the 
first station (in the march), he conferred the title of Shahryftr on Malik 
Hisam-ud-din Maghul. and having bestowed the mouifah of * Bhanura, 
which is one of the dependencies of Sultanpur, and two elephants, 
gave him permission to go back. He himself then by successive 
marches arrived at MuhammadSbad Champanir on the 16th of the 
sacred month of Muharram in the year 916 a.h. (1610 a.d.). 

‘Adil Klian, afte'r his arrival at Burhanpur, (found that) ® Malik 
Hisam-ud-din Shahryar, Malik Bakha and (IhazI Khan had, on account 


1 The name is in the MSS., and in the lith. od., and also in the litli. 

fd. of Firishtah ; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 76) makes it the district of Ahwas. 

The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, page 22.6, has “The village of Ban&s in the 
paragana Sultanpur”. In the text.edition is apparently a typographical 

error. 

2 The name is a« I have it in the text in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but 

Firishtah lith. ed. ha« j Malik Naihft, son of ‘ Jmad ul-mulk ^An- 

ileshl; and the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, liayley, page 225, has Muhammad MftkhA. 

3 The sentence from j to 

IS not to be found in one MS., but is in the other and in the lith. ed. 

* The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; and also in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah. It is Dhanurah also in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 
225; but Col. Briggs has (vol. IV, p. 76) “the town of Dhoor”. 

3 There are variations in the readings. The MSS. have the reading which 
1 have adopted. The reading in the lith. ed. is different. The other histories 
<lo not give the details of the way in which ^isam-ud-dln was murdered. Firish- 

»ah merely says •; y' c'y-* b ‘*'^*** 

jLi#. And the Cambridge History of India, page 314, says “oiw 
of his (*Adil Kh&n Ill’s) first acts was to cause Malik Husain, who was again 
plotting with the king of Ahmadnagar, to be assassinated”. 
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of an ill-feeling which they had with Malik Ladan KJialji Klian Jahan, 
left Burhanpur; and had taken up their residence in Thalnir. After 
some days, news was brought to A‘zam Humayan, that Malik Hisam- 
ud-din Shahryar had combined with Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, and wanted 
to raise the dust of disturbance. Having become cognisant of this 
treachery on his part, A*zam Humayun sent a message to summon 
him. Malik Hisam-ud-din knowing the state of things came towards 
Burhanpur with four thousand horsemen. When he arrived in the 
vicinity of the city, A‘zam Humayun went forward to receive him 
with 1 three thousand Gujrati horsemen, took him to his palace, and 
after conferring on him a robe of honour, gave him permission to go 
back to his camp. On the following day he arranged with the men in 
his confidence, that when Malik Hisam-ud-din would come to the 
hall of audience, he should be taken by the hand to the private 
chamber; and when he would be bidding farewell, Darya Shah 
Oiijrati, who would be carrying the sword of A‘zam Humayun 
‘Adil Klian, should deal him a fatal wound. After he is murdered, 
his men should also be murdered at the various places (where 
they happen to be). According to this agreement, a man was sent 
to summon Hisam-ud-din. The latter, in his great pride and 
conceit, came with all his followers. After they had met, (A‘zam 
Humayun) in the way of consulting him took him by the hand 
into the private chamber. They had a short conversation, after 
which A‘zam Humayun handed him pdn (betel), and bade him 
farewell. At this time Malik Hisam-ud-din straightened himself 
up, and 2 Darya Klian struck him on the head with the sword with 
such force, that it was cloven in two. 

When Malik Burhan ‘Afa’-ul-lah, who was the vaztr of A‘zam 
Humayun, became aware of what had happened, he ordered a number 
of Gujratis, who were with him, to smite the wretches. When those 
men drew their swords from the scabbards, Malik Muhammad Bakli^ 

1 The number is thirty hundred or three thousand in both MSS.; 

* it is thirty hundred^ thousand, which is of course incorrect, m the 

hth. ed.; Firishtah has three hundred, which is more probable; and in thv 

Persian text of Muntakhab-al-labab, vol. Ill, page 443, has ^ ^ tw»j 

hundred thri'c hundred. 

> The same man is called DaryS Shah a few lines earlier. 
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and the other sarddrs, who had accompanied Malik Hisam-ud-din 
turned their faces in flight. Four hundred Habshis, who were present 
at the darhdr, cut them all down, and Malik Muhammad Bakha and 
the other leaders were thrown wallowing in the dust and blood. The 
half of the country, which was in his possession, came without further 
dispute into A‘zam Humayun’s possession. When the account of 
these events in great detail and clearness reached Sulfan Mahmud 
in the month of Rabi‘-ul-awwal of the afore-mentioned year, ^ he 
declared that whoever did not regard the rights of the salt, fell in the 
end into the place of destruction. 

2 In the year 916 a.h., 1510 a.d., a petition from A‘zam 
Humayun reached (Sultan Mahmud), to the effect, that he had, on 
one occasion, gone to the fort of Asir; and that he had found Sher 
Khan and Saif Kiia^n who were in charge of it, full of mischief and 
hostility; and now that Malik Hisam-ud-din had been slain, these two 
wretches had combined together in their enmity and malice ; and they 
had written a letter to Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri, and had summoned 
Khanzada ‘Alam Khan. This slave (i.e., he himself) in concert 
with Malik Ladan Khan Jahan and Mujahid-ul-mulk and other 
amirs had advanced to the fort, and is besieging it. Nizam-ul-mulk 
Bahri has brought ‘Alam Khan with him, and has come with his 
army, and is stationed near the border. It is true, if ho should enter 
this slave’s territory, he would have to raise the siege, and would have 
to go and fight with him. The Sultan bestowed five lakhs of tankas 


^ This is also inentione<i by Firishtah. 

2 This also is mentioned by Firinhtah; but he nayn that Nizain-ul-inulk 
Had come to his border bringing with him ‘Alarn J^mn, and with the Ruja of 
Ivfdna. It may be mentioned als<j that he says that the five lakhn of tankan 
N^ero aXu or silver tankas. Col. Briggs after mentioning Maliniood Shah's 

1 **tum to Sooltanpoor aayH (vol. IV, p. 76) “Notwithstanding those arrangernontH, 
'iternal commotions occurred at Ascer durmg the following year, which wen^ 
•nncably adjusted through the agency of Mahrnood Shah, who sent his own 
'O to carry into effect his orders, and to confirm the authority of Adil Khan “ 

' His is scarcely correct. The adjustment was anything but amicable*, so far 
^ Malik Hisam-ud-dIn and Malik Mu^mmad Bakha, et<*., who ae coinpanit d 
Hilik Hisam-ud-dln, were concerned; and not even so far as Sh6r lUiaii and 
‘rf* Khan and Khanz&da *Aiam Khan were concerned. It docs not also appear 
at any son of Sul^n Mafimud was sent to KhandSsh to settle matt^^rs there. 
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as a contribution to his expenses, and sent Dilawar Kban, Safdar 
Klian and other amirs to help and reinforce him. He also wrote 
in reply, “let my (grand)8on’s mind remain assured, that whenever 
there should be any necessity, I shall myself go to his aid. Hov 
can Ni?am-ul-mulk Bahri, who is *a slave of one of the Sulfans of the 
Deccan, have such power that he should cause any’ damage to the 
territory of my (grand)son”. The amirs mentioned above had not 
yet marched from outside the city, when ^ Shahzada Muzaffar Khan, 
an account of whom will before long be narrated, came from the town 
of Baroda, and having obtained the honour of kissing his father's 
feet prayed for and obtained a further sum of seven lakh>8 of tankas 
towards A‘zam Humayun’s expenses. 

After some days, an emissary of Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri came and 
waited on the Sulfan and presented a petition (of his master) to the 
following effect. “As ‘Alam Khanzada came as a suppliant to 
me ; I hope that he (the Sultan) will be pleased to bestow a part of the 

^ It appoarH from tho Cambridj^c History of India, pago 314, that A‘zain 
Hiunayun nr ‘Adil Khan 111 comentod his allianco with Gujarat by marryiiijz 
a daughter of Sultan Muzaffar. T have not soen this mentioned anywhere else. 
oxce])t in the Muntakhab-al labab, vol. Ill, jiago 445; but it is stated there that 
Sultan Mahmud gave a daughter of Sultan Muzaffar in marriage to him at tin* 
same time that ho conferred tho title of A‘zam Humayun on him, and confiriira'il 
him in the government of Khand5.sh. So that it was more the act of Sultan 
Mahmud than of A‘zam Humayun. Besides it was scarcely necessary foi 
A‘zam Humayun to cement his alliance with Gujrat by marriage. He wa^ 
tho grandson (daughter’s .son) of Sultan Mahmud; and w’as b('ing treated with 
great affection and kindness by the Sultan himself, and by his son Shahzada 
Muzaffar, (who is somewhat loosely and incorrectly called Sulfan Muzaffar. 
while his father was still alive, both in the Cambridge History of India and m 
the Muntakhab -al -labab). It appears from Firishtah that the Shahzada pray eh 
for the additional grant, not for his son-in-law, but for his nephew {kiiwdhai 
zdda), HO that the earlier relation had greater force and validity with Sulf^n 
Mabinud and Shahzada Muzaffar than the later one. Tho Mimtakhab-al-laba I , 
vol. HI, page 444, has a somewhat different account. It says Sultan Mahmuo. 
immediately on becoming acquainted with tho purport of tho letter, sent tweb < 
lakhs of Mabmudls, which amount to six lakhs of rupees current at that tini' . 
and various articles, such as vessels of gold and silver, etc. The twelve Idkl ^ 
may include the five lakha originally given, and the seven lakhs given at th 
request of Shahzada Muzaffar. He also made an assignment of eight lakhs * 
lankas out of the revenues (mahsul) of pargana Su4&npur. 
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country of Aslr and Burhanpur on him.” The Sultan sent for the 
emissary, and told him, “Since ^ he Nizam-ul-mulk) places his 
foot further than his blanket, he will soon receive his merited punish- 
ment”. In short, when the amirs mentioned above (Dilawar Khan., 
etc.) arrived at the town of Nadarbar, Sher Khan and Saif Khan, 
being now aware of the disastrous end of their affairs, carried their 
application to Malik Mujahid-ul-mulk, and prayed for protection. 
A‘zam Humayun, finding this to be an unhoped for boon, gave them 
promise and engagement. Sher Klian and Saif Khan, relying on his 
]>romiH8, came out of the fort, and went away to the territory of 
Kawil. After the arrival of Dilawar Khan and the other amirs^ 
- Adil Khan determined on raiding the country of Kalna. After ho 
Iiiid harried a few of the villages and hamlets, the Raja of Kfilna sent 
tribute, and prayed for forgiveness 3 of his ofiences. ‘Adil, Klian 
tlieri gave the Gujrat amirs leave to go back to their country, and 
r(*turned to Burhanpur^ 

It was in this year that Sultan Sikandar Ludi, the Badshah of 
Dehll sent, as a matter of special friendship, some nice things as 
]»resents to the Sultan. Before this no BadshAh of Dehli had sent 
JUiy presents to any Badshah of Gujrat. It was also in Chbhijj^^h 
<»t the year 916 a.h. (1510 a.d.) that Sultan Mahmud travelled 
towards Nahrwala, and made the learned and pious men and the 
I fifths, living there, haf)py by granting largesses tind favours to them. 
He told (them), that the object of his coming there was this, that ho 
should ^ bid adieu to the sainted ones there; j)erhaps the angel ot 
‘Icath would not give him further respite. The learned and great 
uicn all offered prayers for him, t^ach in his parti(;ular way. Ho then 

^ The word im omitted from tfie MSS. Aeeordinj^ to KiriHhtali, the 
^ultan’H wijrdw to the emiKsnry were a d<»ol wtcrrK*r and jrK>re emphatic. 

^ ‘Add Klian, whom Nizam-ud-din ha^ been ealhng A‘zam Humayun, is 
b'-re ajjram ('ailed by hiH proper name. 

^ A Hentenee, which (»ceurM in the lith. od. at this place, but in omitted from 
' ''th MSS. is j J t and meanw, and ‘Alam Kli&n 

" that country. I have omitted it from the text, but in the text-edition 
ia retaine<l between and • 

^ One MS. inserts after which appears to be illegible 

' 'i unintelligible. 

19 
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mounted and proceeded to circumambulate the tombs of the Shaikhs 
of Pattan, may the mercy of God be on them all ! On the 4th day, he 
started on the journey to Ahmadabad ; and having circumambulated 
the holy tomb of ^ Shaikh Abmad Khattu, may his soul be sane- 
tified ! turned towards MubammadS.bad. As at this time he felt very 
ill and weak, he summoned ShS,hzada Muzaffar Khan from the town 
of Baroda, and gave him pleasant advice. After four days, when he 
saw some signs of improvements in his health, he granted leave to 
the ShShzftda to return to Baroda. But after a few days the illness 
increased and he became extremely infirm and weak. 

At this time, one day, Farhat-ul-mulk reported to him, that Shah 
Ism5‘il, the Badshah of Iran, had sent Yadgar Beg Qazlbash, with 
a body of other QazlbSshes with elegant presents, in the way of an 
embassy. He said 2 ‘‘May the great God not show me the face of 
a Qazlbash, who is (a follower of) the enemies of the ^ companions of 
the Prophet of God, may the benediction of God and salutation be 
on him ! and of the perpetrators of oppression ; and as a matter of 

1 This was at SarkhSj. Firishtah also says that it was the tomb of Shaildi 
Ahmad Khattu, that he visited here; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 77) makes it 
the tomb of “Sheikh Alunud Geesoo-Duraz”. 

* The Cambridge History of India, page 315, says that “Yadgar Beg 
Qizilb&sh was commissioned to invite Mahmud to embrace the Shiah faith ". 
This may be correct, but I have not seen it stated in any work of a Muliammadati 
historian. Elphinstone on page 766 of his History of India (edition 1889) says 
“the reign of Mozaffer opened with a splendid embassy from Shah Ismnil 
king of Persia”. This is not strictly correct; the embassy had been sent to 
Sultan Mahmud, but it only arrived after his death, and the accession of Sultan 
Muzaftar. Elphinstone concludes the paragraph by saying that the embaS'^y 
“was probably designed to conciliate their favour to the Shia religion 
If this is the foundation of the statement in the Cambridge History of Indwi, 
it scarcely justides the positive assertion that is made there. It also adds 
somewhat picturesquely that Mahmud sent a message to “the heretics bidding 
them begone”. This is also not mentioned anywhere as far as I have seen, t'a 
the other hand, it is said both in the 'fabaqat and by Firishtah that he express' d 
a pious wish, that God might not show him the face of a Qazlbash; and tl is 
aotuaUy happened for he died before Yadgar BSg could reach Mubammadabii l- 
It would, in fact, appear that he could not be approaching Mubammad&bu 1, 
if the Sul^n had bade him begone. 

• Firishtah says more precisely Axl) qi. three companion 

namely Abu Bakr and *Umr and *Uyiman. 
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fact it happened so. He then ordered that Sh&hz&da Mu^affar Shan 
should be qukkly summoned ; and Yadg&r Beg Qazlbi^sh had not yet 
arrived, when at the time of evening prayer, on Monday the 2nd of 
Rama^S^n in the year 971 a.h. (23rd November, 1611 a.d.) he bound 
up the goods of existence (i.c., died). 

He lived for i 69 years and 11 days; and he reigned for 66 years 
and one month and 2 days. He is described in farmdna {mandahlr) 
as Sbudaigajx Halim (the patient or calm Lord). He is also called 
Mahmud ^ Begarah ; and Begarah means a cow whose horns turn 
upwards and then curl round. His moustaches were of this shape, 
and on this account he has been named ^ Begarah. He was a 
^ Badshah, calm or patient, merciful, brave, liberal and God-fearing. 

1 Firishtah makes it sixty -nine years and eleven months. 

* The word is written as B^gra or Gurra by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 77), 

Begurra by the translator of Ras Mala, Begara by Elphinstone, Begara by 
Bayley, and Begarha in the Cambridge History of India; but it is in the 
MSS. of the 'P®^t>aq&t and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and in the lith. 

cd. of the 'fabaqat and in the Persian ed. of the Muntakhab>al-labilb. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text-edition. So that it was always 
written with a G in English and with a K in Persian. I do not know sufHciont 
Gijjrati to say which is correct. 

8 Firishtah giv'es another etymology of the word, on the authority of 
Shah Jam&l-ud-din Anju, who says that as he captured two renowned forts, 
he was called ; and Firishtah adds that this is nearer the correct etymology. 
Ras Mala, vol. I, page .379, says be means two, and gurh means a fort. If this 
etymology be correct then the correct Persian spelling would be and the 

correct English spelling would be Begarah. The meaning of the two curled 
cows* horns may, if I may venture a guess, be correct if the word is changed to 
HSgirah {hi meaning two and girah meaning a knot or curl). 

* The Cambridge History of India, page 316, says that ho had made 
liitnself immune from the effects of poisons by gradually absorbing poisons into 
his system ; and quotes Hudibras, Part II, Canto I, whqre it is said that 

The prince of Cambay's daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad. 

He goes on to say that “his voracious appetite demanded large supplies 
♦fmore wholesome food. His daily allowance was between twenty and thirty 
ixjunds* weight, and before going to sleep he placed two pounds or more of boiled 
noe on either side of his couch, so that he might find something to eat on which- 
ever side he awoke". I was at first inclined to think that the author of the 
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An account of ^ SultAn Muzaffab ShAh, son of Mahmud ShAh. 

As on Monday, the 2nd of Ramadan in the year 917 a.h., Mahmud 
Shah son of Muhammad Shah passed away from the narrowness of 
bodily existence to the wide spaces of the spiritual world, Shahzada 
Muzaffar Khan arrived after two hours (sd'at) of the night of Tuesday 
the 3rd of Ramadan (had passed) ; and by the exertions of the amirs 
and the men learned in divine knowledge, sat on the throne of sove- 
reignty. The people performed the ceremony of the offering of service 
and of wave offerings. On the same night, he sent the body of his 
father to the tomb, — which is the resting place of light, of the chief 
of Shaikhs, Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, may his soul be sanctified ! He 
made over two lakhs of tankas to ‘Aziz-ul-mulk so that he might 
distribute it, among deserving people in the town of ^Sarkej. He 
bestowed robes of honour on the amlrSy and the great men of the 
kingdom; and honoured some of them with suitable titles. On the 
same day, khutba was read in his name on the pulpits of Islam. Among 
his l^ail (men of his own household), he conferred the title of 

Cambridge History of India had either made a mistake or had exaggerated what 
he had found in some Persian history; but I find that he has if anything greatly 
diminished the quantity of Sultan Mahmud’s food. According to the author 
of “The coins of the Gujrat Saltanat” published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XXI, page 290, his daily allowanct' 
was one Gujratl man in weight, t.e., forty-one pounds. His little breakfast 
consisted of 150 plantains, a cup of honey and another of butter; but it is not 
stated whether this was included in the one Gujr&tl man, or was in addition t<» 
it. The Mirat-i*Sikandari, Bayley, page 162, also gives him a similar quantity 

I find that the fact of his having made himself immune from the effect ot 
poisons is based on the account of two European travellers, Bartema, as Elphin 
stonecalls him (or more correctly Di Verthema) and Barbosa, mentioned by Elphin-, 
stone on page 764 of his History of India, 7th edition. I should be inclined to 
doubt the statement about the quantity of food. It is curious that the European 
travellers say nothing about it, and the Indian historians are equally silent 
about his being able to absorb abnormal quantities of poisons. I am inclined 
to agree with Mr. Danes, the editor of the book of Barbosa for the Hakluyt 
Society , page 122, that probably out of the stories about the enormous quantities 
of food oaten by him, arose the stories about the abnormal things he ate. 

1 The lith. ed. has c-ikL# before JikLi; but both MSS. omit 


* ^ in the text-edition. 
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‘Imad-ul-mulk on Malik KJ?ush-Qadam, and of lihudawand Kb&R on 
Malik Rashid-ul-mulk and placed the reins of the vazdrat in the latter’s 
powerful hands. 

In the month of Shawwal of the afore -mentioned year, Yadgar 
Beg Qazlbash, the ambassador of Shah Isma'Il arrived from ‘Iraq 
to the neighbourhood of Muhammadabad. The Sultan sent all the 
amirs and vazlrs to welcome him, and ^ met him on his arrival with 
pleasure and gratitude. Yadgar Beg placed the beautiful presents 
which he had brought for Mahmud Shah, at the service of Mu^affar 
Shah. • The latter conferred kingly robes on Yadgar Beg and all the 
Qazlbashes and selected a special mansion for their residence. 

After some days he went from Muhammadabad to the town of 
Bar5da, and he gave the name of Dau lata bad to that town. At this 
time news came that 2 Sahib Klian son of Sultan Na^ir-ud-dln 
who had revolted with the help of Kbwajah Jahan the eunuch of Sultan 
Mahmud, and had seized Mandu and assumed the title of 3 Sultan 
Muhammad, and had made most of the nobles take his side, as the 
y)en has attempted to narrate these events in the section about Malwa, 
now’ fled from Mandu, and came praying for help. Sultan Muzaffar 
sent Muhafiz Klmn to receive and welcome $ahib Kl^an, so that he 


* One MS. and the lith. ed. hav^e but the other MS. has 

It appears that the embassy from the Shah of Persia in respect of which Siilt&n 
Mahmiid had expressed a pious wish that ho mi^ht not have to show his face 
to them, and whom in the forcible language of the Cambridge History of India 
i»e ordered to be begone was received with much favour by Sultan Muzaffar. 
Kinshtah goes a little further than Nizam-ud-din. Ho says y 

y » i.c., in the observation of respect and honour no 

ytinutia was omitted. 

* There is some slight difference in the readings here; both MSS. read 

but the lith. od. has y. • 

i have adopted the former reading. The sentence requires some explanation. 
§4thib Khan was the elder brother of Sultan Na^ir-ud-dln, but the latter deposed 
^•im and became the Sult&n, and took the title of SuItAn Mahmud (II). After- 
"ards 9&hib Khan rebelled against him; and having seized Mandu assumed 
^he title of Sult&n Mulpiaramad, but on being defeated! afterwards, came to Sult&n 
'lyzaffar for help. 

* The correct title Sult&n Muhammad is given in one MS. but the other MS. 
‘‘nd the lith. ed. have Sult&n Mal^nud. 
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might carry out the rites of hospitality and try to please his heart. 
After an interview (Sultan Muzaffar) remained for some days at Bardda 
in order to entertain Sahib Khan; and then went away to Muhammad- 
abS^d. He sent Qai^ar Khan to the town of Dahud, that he might 
report a correct and detailed account of Sultan Mahmud Khalji, and 
of the condition of the country of Malwa and of the behaviour of the 
amirs. As the rains (now) commenced, the people halted at the 
various places where they happened to be. Sahib Khan sent a message 
one day to the effect that a long time i had elapsed since the coming 
of the faqlTy but he does not see that there has been any progress in his 
affairs. The Sultan replied, “If the great God so wills, I shall at the 
end of the rains, either amicably or by force recover half the kingdom 
of Malwa from the possession of Sultan Mahmud and shall make it 
over to you But as the star of the fortune of Sahib Kfcan was on 
the decline, it so happened, that he became friendly with Yadgar 
Beg Qazlbash, who had become known to the people of Gujrat by 
the name of Sur!^ kuldhy i.e., red cap, owing to their living near each 
other. 2 Qne day there was a quarrel between the servants (of the 


1 One MS. has instead of in the other MS. and jn the lith. ed. 
Contrary to what is stated in the text and in Firishtah about §ahib Iran’s 
complaint about Qaisar Wian having done nothing to carry out the work which 
he had been deputed to perform, the Cambridge History of India, page 316, 
Bays, that Qaisar Khan returned with a n^port favourable to Sahib Khan’s 
claim. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 245, gives a somewhat different 
account of the work which Kaisar Khan was to do, but it says nothing about 
his return, or his submitting any report. 

* This incident is variously stated in the different histories. Firiahtah’s 
account is similar to that in the text ; but he adds that the Qazlbashes wounded 
some of 9ahib Wian’.s men. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 80, 81) says that the 
Kuzil bashes wounde<l several persons wholly unconnected with the affair. The 
Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, pages 245, 246, begins with the altercation between the 
8er\'ant8, but goes on to say that there was some trouble between Sahib Kh&b, 
who is called Shahzada Muhamad, and the Persian envoy, who is called quite 
^ incorrectly Mlrza Ibrahim. Sahib Khan went in the evening to some old servant 
of his who lived in the same aerai as the Persian envoy. Some strife monger 
told the latter that S^ib Khan wanted to rob him; and he shut the door of the 
atrai, and afterw'ards took Sahib Khan to his own appartment. In the rooming 
8&hib Kh&n escapeil, and spread a report, that an order had been issued to 
plunder the Kazilbashes. A great crowd collected and a fight took place. Many 
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two households) ; and it ended in a fight, and the house of Yadgfi.r Beg 
was looted. A rej)ort spread among the Gujrat soldiers, that the 
Turkmans had seized Sahib Khan. The latter being ashamed at 
such a report, left without taking leave of Sultan Muzaffar. The 
details of this brief statement have been mentioned in the section 
about Malwa. 

As, after the departure of Sahib Khan, news came to Sult&n 
Muzaffar about the power and violence of the ^ Rfijputs and of the 
weakness of Sultan Mahmud Khaljl, his high spirit induced him to 
undertake the punishment of the former. In order to carry out this 
resolution, he went to Ahmadabad,so that he might be sure of the safety 
of the thdnas of his own dominions ; and he might advance into M&lwa, 

of the Kazilhanhes were slain anci the lionno was set on fire aiul plundered. After- 
wards Sultan Muzaffar paid mix hikhs of tankahs to the env’oy ; and sent him back 
to ’Jra(j with many presents. The Sultan was annoyed with Sfilnb Kh&n; 
and he, having received yivitations from s(>me arntrs of repute in M&lwa, went 
away without taking leave of the Sultan. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 317, has an entirely different story. It says that before Sultan Muzaffar 
could rtnleem his promise to help him, Sahib Khan left Cujarat, owing to 
“the gross misconduct of the Persian ambassador, who invited him to dinner 
and assaulted him. The prince’s servants attacked the ambassador’s suite, 
and plundered his lodging, but the affair was noised about, and Sahib Khan 
was Ht> overcome with shame, that he fled from Gujarat”. I d(> not know what 
the authority for this version is, but the fact that the Persian ambassador was 
paid a large sum by Sultan Muzaffar as compensation, and was sent off with 
presents ami all marks of honour; and 8<^hib Wifin was overcome with shame 
and fled from Gujrat show that the statement about the gross misconduct of 
the Persian ambassador is very improbable. 

^ They are called “Poorby Rajpoots” by Col. Rriggs (vol. IV, p. 81). 
According to the Mirilt-i-Sikamlarl, Rayley, page 247, they were an army of 
•Hindus, collec'ted at the instance of Sultan Mahmud himself, who gave their loader 
the title of M^iini Kao. According to a note by Bayley in the same page, he 
‘‘must have been a man of very remarkable, and in many respects, of a very 
rfoble and generous character”. According to R&s M&la, vol. I, page 381, 
Mednee Race, the Hindoo minister of that prince, had, it was represented, 
^fjuired such authority, that nothing but the name of king was left to the 
BuJton, and infidelity was, therefore, rapidly regaining its dominion ”. The 
^mbridge History of India, page 317, does not mention MMinl Rfty, but 
^ys that “ Nasir-ud-din of M&lwa hod employed in his army a large number 
<>f Hajputs from eastern Hindustan, who had become so powerful in the 
i*»ogdom, that Mahmud II, was a puppet in their hands”. 
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after asking for the help of the great ones there, both dead and 
living. He remained in Ahmadabad for a week ; and then proceeded to 
Kodhrah (Godhrah). He halted there for some days to collect his 
troops. In the course of these days news was brought to him, that 
Malik *Ain-ul-mulk, the governor of Pattan, was coming with his 
retainers to wait on him, i.c., the Sultan ; but on the way, he received 
information that the ^ Raja of Idar, taking advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity, had raised the dust of disturbance and rebellion in that locality; 
and had raided the country as far as the borders of the Sabarmati. 
Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk, therefore, on account of his loyalty and devotion 
wanted that he should come, and attend on the Sultan after punishing 
him. He had therefore gone, and attacked the town of Mahrasa. But 
in the meantime, the Raja of Idar, having collected a large force, came 
forward to meet him ; and a great battle took place between the two 
armies. As Malik ‘Abd-ul-mulk with two hundred men attained to 
martyrdom, and an elephant which he had with him was cut to 
pieces, ‘Ain-ul-mulk being unable to stand firm 'fled. 

On hearing this news Sultan Muzaffar advanced towards Idar; 
and when he arrived at the town of Mahrasa, he sent an army to 
plunder and devastate the country. The Raja evacuated the fort, 
and concealed himself in the hills 2 of Bijanagar. When the Sultan 
arrived at Idar, there were only ten Rajputs, who stood there deli- 
berately, with the intention of immolating themselves and were 
3 barbarously and cruelly slain. They left no vestige of any building 


1 His name according to Firishtah was Bhim Ray. He also describes 
‘Abu-ul-mulk as a sarddr, and Col. Briggs calls him an officer of distinction. 
According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarf, Bayley, page 249, Abd-ul-Mulk was the 
brother of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk. Bayley says, in a note on page 249, that according, 
to the Tabakat, ’Ain-ul-Mulk lost forty men. This is not correct according to the 
MSS. or the lith. od. of the T^baq&t or the lith. ed. of Firishtah or Col. Briggs, 
according to all of whom 200 men were slain. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 317, agrees with the text. 

* So called in both MSS. and in lith. ed. and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 
*but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 81) has “Beesulnuggur”. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 

and the Cambridge History of India and R&s MalS all say went to the hills 
or hill country. 

• The words are iiJLS . I am not quite sure that my 

translation is quite correct. It sounds rather offensiv'e. 
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or temple or garden or trees. The Raja came forward with great 
humility; and sending i Malik Kobi Zunnardar (Brahman), to wait 
on the Sultan; and prayed for pardon. He sent a message to the 
effect that Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk, owing to the great enmity which he had 
against this slave, had come and plundered his country; and owing 
to his distress this helpless one had committed certain acts. If he 
has committed any offence, he was deserving of the anger and wrath 
of the Sultan. He was sending 2 twenty lakhs of tankas and a hundred 
horses by the hand of the vakils. As the conquest of MS-lwa was in 
the forefront of the Sultan’s spirit, he accepted the Raja’s excuses, 
and returned to Kodhrah. He bestowed the twenty lakhs of tankas 
and the hundred horses on ‘Ain-ul-mulk, so that he might equip his 
men. 

He sent Shahzada Sikandar Khan from Kodhrah to act as the 
governor of Muhammadabad. When he arrived in the town of Dahud 
he ordered Qaisar Khan, that he should take possession of the country 
as far as the village of ^ Devla, which was in the possession of Sultan 


1 The name is Kopa in both MSS. and Malik KopI in the lith. ed. It i» 

Malik Gopal in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and Mudun Gopal in Col. Hrigga’s (vol. 
IV, p. 82). The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 249, ha« Malik KobI a Brahman 
and a minister of the Sultan in the text, and thw is corroborated by Bayley 
who says in a note, that he was really a minister of MuzafTar KhAn and “ho will 
be found often mentioned in the sequel”. He is not mentioned at all in the 
Cambridge History of India. M. Hidayat ^osain has fn the text- 

edition. 

2 It is twenty lakhs and eight lakhs of tankas respectively in the two MSS., 
and eight lakhs of rupees in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has twenty lakhs 
of tankas which is equivalent to two thousand tumdns. The MirAt>i>SikandarI 
^does not give the amount; but Bayley says in a note that the T&rlkh-i-Alfl says 
that it was twenty lakhs of tnnkahs (equivalent to two thousand tumdns). Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p, 82) has “two hundred thousand tunkas”; ami the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 317) has eight hundred thousand rupees. 

* The place is in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the 
lith. ed. of the 'fabaqAt it is Dilwala. Col. Briggs has “the town of 

Bydla”, The Miratd -Sikandar!, Bayley, page 2.50, has “the pass of DA6lah 
'vhich is very difficult”. The Cambridge History of India, page 317, has 
Bpoll near the M&hX and in a note in 22® 57' North and 74® 68' East. The 
Cambridge History of India goes on to say that the Sult&n had now changed 
intention of aiding Mahmud by crashing the R&jputs, and hod formed 
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Mahmud Khalji’s men. After that he advancjed towards Dharftgarh. 
On the way the i son of HarkhukhS, who was a resident of Dhar, 
came and waited on the Sultan; and begged for quarter for the people 
of the city. The Sultan gave him assurances of safety; and sent 
Qawam-ul-mulk (son of Qawam-ul-mulk) and Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk, son 
of *Imad-ul-mulk, in advance of himself, to reassure and encourage 
the citizens of Dhar. At this time intelligence came that Sultan 
Mahmud Kbalji 2 had been left alone; and the amirs of Chanderl had 
risen against him; and he had gone towards that place. Sultan 
Mu?affar summoned back his amirs, and told them, “My objiect in 
undertaking this expedition was really that I should drive away the 
Purabla Kafirs; and divide the kingdom equally between Sultan 
Mahmud and Sahib Khan, the sons of Sultan Na^ir-ud-din. Now 
that Sult&n Mahmud has gone to put down the amirs of Chanderl, 
and has taken away the tyrannical Rajputs with him, it would be 
removed from the rules of humanity, and the customs of brave men, 
to enter his country**. 

Qawam-ul-mulk, who had now joined the Sultan, reported to the 
latter something of the ^ beauties of the deer-park of Dhar ; and made 
him desirous and anxious to see the place, and to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase. Sultan Muzaffar left Qawam-ul-mulk, to guard the 


the design of conquering and annexing Malwa. I have nowhere found any 
evidence of such a change of mind. All his acts culminating in the restoration 
of Mandu to Sultan Mahmud, after it had been recovered from the R&jputs in 
924 A.H. (1518 A.D.), show that there was no such change. It is true that 
Sult&n Mahmud l^aljl had great fear about Sul^An Mu^affar’s intentions, but 
Mandu was restored to him; and Sul^n Muzaffar returned to Gujrfit. 

1 Firishtah says JUflJUiU , and does not 

name anyone as the spokesman of the people of Dh&r. The Mir&t-i-Sikandari, 
Bay ley, page 250, says the son of the head man of Dhar came. 

* The words in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. are the 

meaning of which is not clear. There are no similar words in Firishtah, who 

^ tays that Sultan Mahmud Khaljl had gone to crush the amirs of Chand5rl, who 
had risen against him. The Milat-i-Sikandari, Bay ley, page 250, also says that 
SultAn Mahmud Khiljl and M5dinl R5o had gone towards Ch&nd5rl. 

• The Mirati-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 251, says “gave such a glowi^ 
description of the buildings of the deer-park, which had been formed there under 
the orders of Sult5n Ghlas-ud-dln etc. 
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camp ; and with ^ two thousand horsemen and one hundred and fifty 
elephants proceeded to Dh&r. When he arrived there, he mounted 
the same afternoon, to go on a pilgrimage to the tombs of Shaikh 
‘Abd-ul-lah Jangal and Shaikh Kamal-ud-din MalwI. It is said 
that in the time of Eilja Bhoj Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-lah had the name of 
Pandey Brijy and was his vazlr; and because of inclination having 
accepted Islam, attained to spiritual greatness by pious exertions 
and exercises. In short the Sultan, * having in the neighbourhood 
of Dh&r given leave to Nizam-iil-mulk so that he might hunt in the 
neighbourhood of Dilawara. Niz§.m-ul-mulk passed through Dilft- 
wara, and went to Naicha ; and when he was returning, a ^ body 
of Purahm Rajputs came on and obstructed him, and they obtained 
their deserts; as is mentioned in the section about Malwa. Sult&n 
Muzafiar on being apprise<l of this occurrence, was very angry with, 
and reproved Ni?am-ul-mulk, for it was his only object, that this 
year he should simply see the country and return ; and acts like these 
which had been committed by Nizam-ul-mulk * caused him much 
thought. The Sultan then turned back, and marched towards Gujr&t, 
and took up his quarters at Muhammad&bfid ChampAnlr. 

In the month of Shawwal in the year 921 a.h. (1615 a.d.), as 
after the death of ® Ray Bhim, Rilja of Idar, RanS. Sfi.nk& had come to 

^ It is two thousajid in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. and also in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah, and in Col. Briggu (vol. IV, p. 82) ; but the Mir&td-Sikandarl, 
Bay ley, page 251, has “twelve thousand light horse”. 

^ According to the Mirat*i*SikandarI, the Sult&n did not give Nizfiin>ul- 
Mulk permission to return, but he told him and some others to go and see the 
deer park. They did not return; and the Sult&n waa informed later on, that 
Kizam-ul-Mulk had probably gone to Na’Icha to see his brother, (who apparently 
• was a Hindu and named R&I Singh) who dwelt there. It appears from the 
Cambridge History of India, page 318, that Niz&m>ul-Mulk was a son of Raja 
Pat&I (or R&y BatM of Ch&mp&nir). 

^ According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarf, Bay ley, page 252, they “came from 
Mandu and pursued him. Niz&m-ul-Mulk faced about, and fought. Forty of 
the infidels were killed, and the rest fled back to Mandu 

* The actual words are j HA . 

^ It appears that R&y BhIm was the younger son of R&y Bh&m, and he had 
dispossessed his elder brother. R&y Mai was the son of the latter, and having 
now grown to man's estate claimed the throne. The Cambridge History of 
^dia, page 318, calls R&i Mai the brother-in-law of R&n& S&nkA. The 
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the aid of Ray Mai, son of Suraj Mai, who was his son-in-law, and had 
invaded the country and having taken it and the fort of Idar, from the 
possession of Bihar Mai, son of Ray Bhim, had made it over to Ray 
Mai, Sultan Muzaffar appointed Nizam-ul-mulk, that he should recover 
the country from Ray Mai and make it over to Bihar Mai. He him- 
self proceeded towards Ahmadnagar. On the way, when Bihar Mai 
joined Nizam-ul-mulk, the latter brought him to have the honour of 
waiting upon the Sultan. From that station, the Sultan left Khu- 
dawand Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk to guard the camp; and went to 
Pattan. He conferred favours on the residents of the city in general 
and on the wise and learned men in special; and coming back joined 
the camp. He then sent Bihar Mai with Nizam-ul-mulk and granted 
leave to the latter to go and recover possession of Idar from Ray Mai 
and make it over to Bihar Mai. After Nizam-ul-mulk had made over 
possession of Idar to Bihar Mai, Ray Mai retired for protection to the 
hills of iBijSnagar. Nizam-ul-mulk pursued fought with 

him; and many people were slain on both sides. When this news 
reached Sultan Muzaffar he sent an order (to the effect) that, as the 
country of Idar had been recovered, the act of going to Bijanagar, and 
fighting a battle there was the cause of a number of soldiers being slain 
without any necessity; and it was right that he (Nizam-ul-mulk) 
should return that very day. 

After the return of Ni?am-ul-mulk the Sultan came from Ahmad- 
nagar to Ahmadabad. He arranged a great entertainment, and cele- 

'fabaqat and FiriBhtah call him Rana Sanka’s ddmdd or aon-in-law; and Ras 
M&la, vol. I, page 382, says expressly that he had married the daughter of “Sung 
R&nd. of Cheetor”, The Cambridge History of India also says that Ranfl 
8&nka “welcomed the opportunity of asserting his ill-founded claim to supremacy 
over all Rajput princes”, but surely he could support his own brother-in-law, 
without any such ulterior motive. In fact Sultan Muzaffar had about as much 
or as little right to interfere Rana Sanka. 

^ It is Bljdnagar in the MSS., and in the lith. ed.; and also in the lith. ed! 
of Firishtah; but Col. Briggs has the Beesulnuggur territory; and the Cambridge 
^ History of India, page 318, has the Bichabhera hills. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 
does not mention the incidents,’ but Bayley quotes from the TArikh-i-Alfl and 
the Tabakat; but the hills are not mentioned in the quotations. R&s Mala 
(vol. I, p. 382) says “the hills”. It mentions Veesulnugger later in connection 
with the Sult&n's order to Malik Noosrut-ool-Moolk to plunder and lay waste 
the country, which is described as the “receptacle of renegadoes and the asylum 
of rebels” (p. 383). 
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brated the marriages of ^ Shahzadas Sikandar Kian, Bah&dur m)an 
and Latif Khan. He bestowed favours on the amirs and the well- 
known men of the city, giving them horses and robes of honour. 
After the rains he advanced towards Idar to see the country, and to 
hunt there. As Ni^am-ul-mulk was ill, he left physicians to attend 
to him; and in the early part of 923 a.h., he went to MuhammadS^b^d 
Champanir. From that place he sent Malik Na^rat-ul-mulk to Idar, 
and summoned Nizam-ul-mulk to his presence. Before the arrival 
of Nagrat-ul-mulk, Nizam-ul-mulk left ?ahir-ul-mulk at Idar with a 
hundr^ horsemen ; and on wings of speed and 2 steps of eagerness 
came to MuhammadSbad. Na^rat-ul-mulk was still in the neighbour- 
hood, when Ray Mai, seizing the opportunity, advanced on Idar. 
3 Zahir-ul-mulk, in spite of the small number of his friends and the 
vast number of his enemies, advanced to meet him, and was slain with 
twenty-seven of his men. When this news reached SultS^n Mu^aflfar 
he sent a farmdn to Malik Na^rat-ul-mulk, to invade and devastate 
as far as ^ Bijanagar, which had become an asylum of the disturbers 
of the peace, and the shelter of rebels. 

About this time His Holiness ^ Shaikh Jalldah, who was the 
first man of his time (in learning, etc.), and ® Habib Kh^n the 


1 Firishtah lith. ed. says the StiHAn celebrated the marriago of Shahzada 
Sikandar I^an, but does not mention the other two; and the marriages do not 
appear to be mentioned anywhere else. 

2 The word.s are left out in one MS., but are to bo found in the 

other and in the lith. ed. 

» The other histories agree; but Col. Briggs has a totally incorrect account. 
He says (vol. IV, p. 83) “Zeheer-ool-Moolk marched against him, but was killed 
at the head of the cavalry; on which occasion two hundred and seven men fell, 
and the Guzeratties were defeated”. 

* See note 1, page 300. The Cambri<lge History of India (p. 319), which had 
a few lines before called the Bijanagar or Vis&lnagar hills, the Bichabhera hills 
now gives them an entirely different name, f» 2 ., the Vajinagar hills. 

* The name is written in one MS. as 8i>iALu , and in the lith. ed. as 

UviiJU.. Firishtah lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 84) 

has “Sheikh Humeed of Bhilsa”. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 263, 
has Shekh Jabulandah. Neither Has Mala- nor the Cambridge History of India 
mentions him. In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has used 

* There is no doubt about his name; but the name of his fief is ALwt in 

die MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him 
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feudatory of Ashtanagar fled from Mandu on account of the violence of 
the Purabia Rfijputs and waited on the Sultan, and ^ complained of 
the great power which they had acquired. few days later, a 
, representation came from the darogifi of Dahud that Sultan Mahmud 
Kbaljl had become alarmed at the great power of the Purabia Rajputs, 
and had come praying for help. As he had arrived at the village of 
Bhakor, which was situated on the boundary of Gujrat, this slave 
(i.e., he himself) had waited on him, and as far as lay in his power, 

. had left nothing undone in rendering service to him. Sultan Muzaffar 
was pleased on hearing of these incidents ; and he sent tents and a red 
pavilion with necessary equipages and many beautiful gifts and presents 
and all that is specially reserved for hddshdha by the hand of Qaisar 
}Qi2.n; and he himself advanced to welcome Sultan Mahmud. They 
met in the village of ^Devla. Sultan MuzafTar did everything to 
please his guest, and exhorted him not to be much distressed owing 
to the separation from his children and his kingdom, as before long 


^1^ but does not give the name of his fief. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 84) 
calls him “Hubeeb Khan the Kazy of Choly Moheswur; and explains the 
last words by saying in a note “properly Maha-Iswur”. The Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl does not give any designation of Habib Khan; but Bayley in a note 
on page 2.')3 says that the* Tabakat-i-Akbari calls him gov'ernor of Ashta or 
Ashtanagar. in the text-edition. 

I The purport of the complaints is given in the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley. 
page 253. 

* The Mirat-i-Sikandarf, Bayley, pages 254, 255, describes at some length 
the way in which Sultan Mahmud Khiljl escaped with his favourite wife Rani 
Kanakrd, (Bayley says in a note Kanakra means golden) on two horses provided 
by KishnA, a K&jput zamlnddr, who was also one of his guards. The village 
to which Sultan Mahmud Khiljl came is called Bhakorah in the Mir&t-i-Sikandaii 

* What follows is copied almost word for word by Firishtah, but the name 

of the village where the two sovereigns met is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

The accoiuit given in the Mir&t-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 255, is similar, 
but it appears from it that the name of the ddrdgho or gov’emor, as he 

^ . called by Bayley, was Kaisar Khan. The presents mentioned in the Mirat i 
Sikandarl are also different. They consisted of horses and elephants and male 
and female attendants. The account in the Cambridge History of India, 
page 319, is similar, but Qaisar Kh&n is described as a Oujar^t noble, and th<' 
presents are somewhat different, and the village to which Sult&n Mahmud 
Khiljl came is called Bh&gor. 
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with divine help he would be able to destroy the Purablas, and purify 
the kingdom of all disturbances and rebellions, and restore it to his 
servants (euphemism for himself). He halted at the place, and gave 
orders for the mustering of his troops, and in a short time an immense 
army advanced into Malwa. 

When M^ni Ray received information of the advance of Sultan 
Mu^afifar, he left i Ray Pithora with a body of Rajputs in the fort of 
Mandu; and himself with two thousand Rajput horsemen and the 
elephants belonging to Sultan Mahmud proceeded to Dhar. From 
that place he went to Rana Sanka to bring him to his aid. Sultan 
MuzaflFar advanced to Mandu with the object of laying siege to it. 
When the army arrived near Mandu, the Rajputs sallied out, and fought 
with great bravery; but in the end, they fled and took shelter in the 
fort. The next day also the Rajputs came out and fought a great 
battle. Qawam-ul-mulk exerted himself in a notable way and slew 
many Rajputs. That day Sultan Muzaffar divided the different sides 
of the fort, and entrusted them to the amirs, and made the siege closer. 
At this time MedinI Ray sent a letter to Ray Pithora, and informed 
him, have come to Rana Sanka, and I am bringing him with all 
the Rajputs of Marwar and the neighbouring country. You should 
keep Sultan Muzaffar inactive for the period of one month by tales 
and excuses”. Ray -Pithora with great deceit and trickery sent 
2 emissaries with the following message, *‘As the fort of Mandu has 
for a long time been in the possession of the Rajputs, and they have 
got their families and dependants in it, they would be able to remove 
them and vacate the fort in the course of a month, and would then 
make it over to him; and they would also hasten to his service and 
become his loyal adherents, if he would go back, and take up a station 


1 The name is spelt in different ways in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., but 
the correct spelling appears to be what I have adopted in the text. PithSrft, 
as the reader will remember, was the name giv’en by the Mu8alm&n hintorians 
to the celebrated PrithI R&j of Dehll. The R&y PithorA in the pronent c-ano 
appears to have been a son of MSdinI R&y. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandart^ 
Rayley, page 256, MMinl Rao sent ShadI Khan, Pith5ra and throe other Hindus 
to hold the fort of Mandu, but according to most historians the command waa 
confided to Ray Pithdra. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 84) calls him Bhew Ray. 

• According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarf, the emissaries went to Khudawand 
Khan the vazir, and he took them to the Sultan. 
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one stage behind his present position”. Although Sultan Muzaffar 
knew that these people were merely temporizing and were waiting 
for reinforcements, still as the sons and other relations of Sultan 
.Mahmud were in the fort, he had no other alternative, except to agree 
to their prayer; and he went and took up a position three kardhs 
further back. 

At this station, ^ ‘Adil iiian, the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, 
arrived with a fresh army an& joined the Sultan. At this time news 
eame to the latter, that Medini Ray had given 2 some elephants and 
much gold to Rana Sanka, and had brought him to aid and reinforce 
^ his men; and they had arrived in the neighbourhood of Ujjain. The 
noble spirit of Sultan Mu?:afFar was now aroused, and he sent ‘Adil 
Khan Faruqi, the ruler of Asir and Burhanpur and Qawam-ul-mulk 
Sultani to attack Rana Sanka; and himself began anew the siege of 
the fort of Mandu. He devoted all his energy to it, so that the fort 
might be taken before the battle with Rana Sanka took place ; and ^ he 
stationed the amm and the leaders of the different bodies, at the various 
stations round the fort. On the morning following the night of the 
14th Safar, 924 a.h., (the Musalmans) came in crowds from all sides 
of the fort, and attacked it; and placing ladders (against the wall) 
entered the fort. The Rajputs performed jauhar and set fire to their 
houses, and killed their families and children, and burnt some of them, 
and then commenced fighting, and fought as long as they had any 
life left in them. Sultan Muzaflfar entered the fort and ordered a 
general massacre. It has been stated correctly that on that day 


1 He wan Sultan Muzaffar’s nephew and son-in-law. 

2 Those were some of the elephants belonging to Sultan Mahmud which 
M§dinl Ray took with him. 

® The operations are differently described by Firishtah, who says that for 
four days continuous attiicks were made, so that the garrison had no sleep or 
rest. On the 5th night there was a cessation of assaults, and the garrison became 
careless. Then when midnight came, the soldiers went with ladders; and as 
« they found the men in the citiulel asleep, they mounted to the top of the ramparts, 
and slew the guards at the gate. "001. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 85) says that faJse attacks 
were made on the first four nights ; and the garrison being worn out with fatigue, 
on the fifth night ladders were applied and Mando fell. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 319, says, “On February 23rd, 1618, the day of the Hindu 
festival of the HolT, Mfindu was carried by escalikie*’. 
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19,000 Rajputs were slain* The particulars of this brief statement * 
have been mentioned in the section about Maiwa. 

In short, when he had finished the massacre of the Purabla ^ 
Rajputs, Sultan Mal^mud waited on him, and offered congratulations 
and felicitations, and inquired in great anxiety, “What does Your 
Majesty say to this slave ? Sultan Muzaflar said, “May the great 
God make you happy with the fort of Mafidil and the kingdom of 
Malwa.” He then turned back, and wfeht to his camp. The next 
day he advanced towards i Rana SankS*. One of the notable men*' 
among^the Rajputs, who had been wounded, and who had fled from 
the fort, had gone to the Rana; and had described to him the great 
power of, and the ferocity of the massacre by Sultan Mu;[Laffar in 
such a way, that the Rana 2 was thoroughly frightened, and he fled 
incontinently towards Chitor; and 2 that Rajput died in the same 
mujlis (assembly). As Sultan Mahmud came from Mandu to Dhar, 
and prayed that ^ “The Sultan is in the place of my father and uncle, 

I hope that he would *add fresh kindness to his former favours; and 
would make the hovel of this insignificant one bright with the grandeur 
of his pleasant advent Sultan Muzaflar accepted his prayer and 
went to Mandu, taking Shahzadas Sikandar ShUn and Latif ILb&n 
and ‘Adil Ki^an, the ruler of Aslr and Burhanpur with him. They 
stayed that night at Na*lcha, and in the morning, mounted on ele- 
phants, entered the fort, and dismounted at Sultan Ma^kmud’s palace. 
SultS-n Mahmud endeavoured, to the best of his power, to perform the 
rites of hospitality, and himself standing before Sultan Muzaflar 


^ One MS. has before R3.n& Sanka, but neither the other MS. nor 

the lith. ed. has it. Ulj k^jLc in the text-edition. 

* The actual words are blj 9 lit* fho liana’s liv'er molted. 

l^irishtah*8 account does not differ materially from the text, but ho says that 
the Ran& fled towards Jaipur, and ‘Adil Khan pursued him, plundering and 
slaying those who fell behind. 

* It would appear that he was so excited that his wounds burst open, and 
ho bled to death. 

• * One MS. has a reading different from that in the <)ther MS., and in the 
l»th. ed., and the one which I have adopted. That reading m ^ 

which would mean : 13e thou in the place of the father and 
the uncle of this /o^r. 

20 
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waited on him. After tKey had finished eating, he placed presents 
of all kinds before Sultan Muzafiar and the Shahzadas; and again 
made his excuses. Sultan Muzaffar then saw all the palaces and other 
buildings of the former Sultans of Malwa ; and afterwards went back 
to Dhar. There he bade adieu to Sultan Mahmud, and leaving 
A^af Gujrati with ten thousand horsemen to reinforce him, 

started for Gujrat. Sultan Mahmud owing to his great afiection 
accompanied him as far as mauda Devla, although Sultan Muzafiar 
had already said farewell to him; and there, after again taking leave 
of him, returned to Mandu. 

On his arrival in Gujrat, Sultan Muzaffar remained for some days 
in Muhammadabad Champanir; and the great and noble men of the 
country of Gujrat hastened to wait on him, with their feficitations 
and congratulations; and were made happy with his largesses and 
favours. At this time, one day one of his courtiers reported to him, 
that at the time, when the shadow of his conquest had been spread 
over the kindgom of Malwa, Ray Mai, Raja ot Idar had come out of 
the hills of Bijanagar, and had raided a part of the country of Rattan 
and the town of ^Gilwara; but as Na^rat-ul-mulk left Idar, and 
advanced to give him battle, he fled and concealed himself in the (;aves 
of Bijanagar. The Sultan declared, “ God willing, I will, after the rains, 
determine what to do in this matter”. After the rains in the yoai 
925 A.H., 1619 A.D., he advanced towards Idar to chastise and punish 
Ray Mai, and other disturbers of peace. As ^ Raja Mai was the 
protector and the asylum of Ray Mai, the Sultan thought that tie* 
chastisement of the former should be undertaken first; and he levelled 
his territory to the dust; and after halting at Idar for a few days, h( 
came back to Muhammadabad Champaixir and stayed there. 


^ Tho name of the town is and in the MSS., and 

in the hth. od. FiriHhtah lith. ed. has oteaJ without giving any naine^ 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 87) has the town of Gilwara. I cannot find any montioi 
ot it in the Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge History of India, but Ras MAI. 
(vol. I, p. 383) agrees with Col. Briggs and calls it Gilwara. in th' 

text 'edition. 

* The name is Jt« Raja M&l in both MSS., but it is 
R&ja Mai Dev in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him Hoja Mai. < 

cannot find him or his territory mentioned anywhere else. 
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After a few days, news came that Sultan Mahmud Klialj! had, in 
concert with A§af Khan marched against i Bliim Karan Pilrabla, 
with the object of seizing 2 Kakrun, when Mediui Ray brought Rana 
Saiika to aid him, and a great battle took place. Most of the mnirs 
of Malwa were slain; and A^af JQian s son and a number of other 
warriors were also killed. Sulfan Mahmud received many wounds, 
and was taken prisoner. Rana Sanka, however, treated him with 
kindness; and sent him with a body of troops to Mandu. Sulfan 
Muzaffar hearing this news became depressed and sad ; and sent some 
other sarddrs to Sultan Mahmud’s aid, and wrote an affectionate 
letter inquiring about him. About this time, Sultan Muzaffar went 
to Idar to see the country and to enjoy the pleasures of the chase; 
and commenced erecting some buildings there. On his return, he 
brought Nagrat-ul-mulk to Ahmadabad with him; and entrusted the 
government of Idar to Malik Mubariz-ul-mulk. 

It so happened, that one day a bard or wandering minstrel waited 
on Mubariz-ul-mulk, dnd said something about the bravery of RanS, 
Sanka. Mubariz-ul-mulk, on account of his great arrogance and 
pride, spoke to him in improper language ; and giving 2 a dog the name 
of Rana Sanka, kept him tied up at the gate of Idar. The bard went 
back, and told this story to Rana Sanka. The Rana owing to his 
I)ride and ^ boorishness turned towards Idar, and advanced and 

^ Thoro is 110 inoutioii of Bhim Kama or Kakrun in any othor history, 

• “XC’opt the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayley, j)ago 2 ( 5 ,'^ where it is said that NiiJtan 
Mahmud inarehod to snrkdr Cagrun, where ho attacked Blilm Karan; and it 
*'> said in a ncite “that lUiim Karan is saici to have ht'en a deputy of M(jdinl 
Had, ami was holding Oagrun ( ?) for him. He wiis certainly one of his chief 
'>frioci*s and v'ory probably a relative”. Kvi<iently soirui lines }iav(» been left out 
>n the hth. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs, the Cambridge History of India and 

• Ha.s Mala, all say that Sultan Mahmud IHialji had attatjked thf^ combined forccH 
'»f Mddmi Hay and Hdna Sanka, and had been defeated by them. 

^ One MS. liaa AaH before Kakrun, but the other MS. and the lith. ed. <lo 
itot have it. 

^ The Cambridge Hiatory of India, page . 320 , naya that Mubari/.-iil-Mulk 
' ailed the dog Sangrama. I am afraid Sangrama, or the more correct SangrAma 
''' ould have boon Greek to Mubariz-ul-Mulk. I doubt whetlior Hana BangrAin 
'^‘hgh’a parents or he himself over called himself Sangrama or SangrArna. 
^angram was quite sufficient for them. 

^ The wore! used is , but it appears to me to be extremely 

•^appropriate and unjust. 
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ravaged the country to the boundary of Sirohl. About this time 
Sultan Muzaflfar went to Champanir, leaving Qiwam-ul-mulk, son of 
Qiwam-ul-mulk, in Ahmadabad, for the control of the '^grdaaias, 
2 When Rana Sanka arrived in the country of ^Bakar, the Raja, 
although he was obedient and submissive to Sultan Mu?afiFar, in his 
fear and distress joined Rana Sanka. The latter then came to Dun- 
garpur. Mubariz-ul-mulk wrote an account of what had happened 
to the Sultan. As the Sultan’s vazlra were not friendly to Mubariz- 
ul-mulk they told the Sultan that it was not ^ right for him to give 
the Rana’s name to a dog, and thus bring him into contempt; and 
afterwards being afraid of him, to ask for reinforcement; otherwise 
the Rana would not have dared to put his foot into the Sultan’s 
territories. It so happened, however, that at that time, the army 
which had been left to protect Idar had, on account of the ^ excessive 
rains gone to their own homes at Ahmadabad and only a small number 
had remained with Mubariz-ul-mulk. 


1 Orda according to a note on page 98 of the Mirat-i-Sikandarl comprisert 
(1) blackmail paid to powerful local chiefs for protection and immunity from 
plunder, or rather land held in lieu of such blackmail; (2) lands or allowances 
allotted by government, or allowed to be retained by them to land-holders, both 
as a politic measure to keep them quiet, and as a retainer for military and other 
services. Here apparently the word is used to mean the holders of such land. 

* Firishtah’s account agrees generally with the text; but he says that 
R&n& S&nk& plundered and ravaged Mub&riz-ul-mulk's hef before coming to 
B&kar; and he also says that the Sult&n on hearing what his vazlra told him 
delayed sending in reinforcements. The Mirftt-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 264) 
gives a detailed account of Niz&m-ul>Mulk*s talk with the bard, R&n& S&nkS’s 
march against Idar and the former’s prayer for reinforcement, and the action of 
the Sult&n ’s minister about it, down to the battle of Ahmad&b&d and the sack of 
that city. Its version of the story of the dog is somewhat different from that 
in the other histories. It is said, that in the talk with the bard, Niz&m-ul- 
Mulk repeatedly called the R&n& a dog, and fincdly he called for a dog, and 
having had it tied up at the door of the darbdr, he said, “If the Ran& does not 

< come he will be like this dog’*. 

3 Called B&gar in the Mfr&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 266, and Bagry by 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 88). 

* The word is “i one MS. and in the lith. ed., but other 

MS. 

* One MS. inserts j before , 
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Bans. SSnka becoming cognizant of all these things, advanced 
against Idar. When he arrived near, Mubariz-ul-mulk with the 
other aarddra prepared for battle, and went out to meet him; but 
before the two armies should come together, they turned back and 
returned to Idar. The aarddra said that the small number of their 
friends and the vast host of their enemies were patent to all. It was 
advisable that they should go to Al^imadnagar and fortify 'themselves 
there, till the arrival of the reinforcements ; and on this decision they 
went to the fort of Ahmadnagar, taking Mub&riz-ul-mulk with them, 
whether he liked it or not. On the following morning R&n§r S&nkft 
arrived at Idar, and enquired about MubSriz-ul-mulk. The grdaaiaa^ 
who had fled from Qawam-ul-mulk, and had joined the R&n& told 
him that Mubariz-ul-mulk was not a man that would run away, but 
the amlra had taken him away to Ahmadnagar ; and they were waiting 
for reinforcements. R&n& SankS. then advanced against Ahmadnagar 
with a large force, 'fhe bard who had praised R&nH Sd.nk& in the 
presence of Mubariz-ul-mulk again went to the latter; and said, 
“Rana Sanka has come with a large army. It would be a great pity 
that men like you should be killed for nothing. It is advisable that 
you should remain in the fort of Ahmadnagar. The Rana ^ would 
return after giving his horse a drink of water below the fort, and he 
would not do anything more^’. Mubariz-ul-mulk said in reply, “It 
is impossible that I should allow him to give water to his horse in this 
river.** He thereupon with great bravery crossed the river with the 
few men that were with him; and who were not a tenth part of the 
number of the Rana’s army. When the Rana arrived there, there 
was a great battle. Asad Khan who was one of the commanders 
was killed with a number of other horsemen. Safdar Khan was 
wounded; and Mubariz-ul-mulk, after making several attacks on the 
Kana*s troops, received many wounds; and ^most of the Gujratls 


^ To show, I suppose, that ho had come as far as the fort and Mubaris-ul- 
tnulk had not dared to come out. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 89) says, “till his horse 
^lenk out of the ditch of Ahmadnuggur**; but I suppose, and the next 
Mntenoe shows, that he meant the river which flows below the city and the fort. 

. * The clause is as I have it in the text in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed., 
hut it appears to be redundant. Firishtah inserts before and omits 

^be j after This improves the clause a great deal. The meaning of the 
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were slain. Mubariz-ul-mulk and Safdar Sban now retired to 
Ahmadabad. The Rana ravaged A^imadnagar, and halted there for 
one day. The next morning he ^ marched towards Badnagar. When 
he arrived near it, most of the inhabitants came to him and said, 
‘'We are zunnarddra (men with the sacred thread, Brahmans) and 
your forefathers have always respected and honoured us”. Rana 
Sanka 2db8i8ted from attacking and plundering Badnagar and 
advanced to ^ Besalnagar. * Malik Hatim the thdnaddr of the place 
came out with the resolution of becoming a martyr; and gave him 
battle ; and attained his object. Rana Sanka after ravaging Besalnagar 
returned to his own country. 

amended clause is, as most of the Gujratls were slain Mubariz-ul-miilk and 
^afdar !^an retired to Ahmad&bad. 

1 The readings are different. One MS. has ^jLo , marched 

towards Badnagar. The other has The lith. ed. has 

j Firishtah has ^jLo, j have 

adopted this, as it agrees with the reading in the first MS. The place 
is called Barnagar in the Mirftt-i-Sikandail and Vadnagar in the Cambridge 
History of India, page 320. I do not know why and how has been 

transformed into Vadnagar. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, page 269, says that 
the grdssiahs incited the Rlin& to plunder Barnagar, its the inhabitants of the 
place were merchants, and who were very rich; but the Rana did not on 
the representation of the inhabitants, as stated in the text, allow the place 
to be plundered. 

> The Mir&t-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge History of India say that 
R&n& Sank& accepted tribute from the people; but neither the Jabaq&t noi 
Firishtah says so. A Brahman who has always called himself a mendicant is 
not likely to have paid much tribute. 

* The place is written like Bdsalnagar in the MSS. and in the lith. 

ed. In the lith. ed, of Firishtah it looks like Bfilnagar. Col. Briggs has Beesal-’ 
nuggur. The Mir&t-i-SikandeuI, Bayley, page 269, has Bisalnagar. The Cam- 
bridge History of India, page 320» has Visnagar. I think BSsalnagar is iden- 
tical with the hills of B!j&nagar, to which the R&jas of Idar used to escape when- 
ever hard pressed by the Sulfas of Qujrat; and which the Cambridge History 
♦ *of India had in previous pagps called Bichabhera (page 318) and Vajinagar 
hills (page 319) and now gives it the entirely new name of Visnagar (see not<*« 
1, page 300 and 3, page 301). Bdlnagar in the text-edition. 

^ Contrary to what is stated here, and in Firishtah, the Mirftt-i-SikandaH. 
Bayley, page 269, says, he shut himself in the fort and it was beleaguered till the 
hour of evening prayer, and in the fighting and confusion the town was plundered. 
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1 Malik Qawam-ul-mulk sent a detaohment with Mubftriz-ul- 
mulk and §afdar KbSn to Aljimadnagar that they might bury the dead. 
MubSriz-til-mulk arrived at A^adnagar, and buried the martjrrB. 
About this time the ® holla and grOaaiaa from the neighbourhood of 
Idar, seeing the small force under Mubariz-ul-mulk’s command, 
attacked him. MubSriz-ul-mulk came out of the fort and fought with 
them ; and after slaying sixty-one of the leadera of the grSaaiaa, returned 
victorious and triumphant to Abmadnagar. As Al^adnagar, how- 
ever, was in ruin, * and the people suffered privations for want of grain 
and aH other necessaries, they started from there; and came to the 
* town of ParSntSj . 

When news of all these events reached Stjltftn Mufaffar, the latter 
appointed ® ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Qai^ar with an enormous army 

and one hundred elephants to crush Rftn5 S§.nk5. ‘Im&d-ul-mulk 
and Qai^ar Kh an arrived at Abmad5.bad, and taking Qaw5m-ul-mulk 
with them went to ParSntej. BVom that place, they wrote to the 
Sultan, that EAna Sanka had returned to his own country, and asked 

» The Mirftt-i-Sikandart, Bayley, page 270, gives a fairly detailed account 
of how Kiw&m ul-Mulk started to reinforce Mub&rii-ul-Mulk, how ho heard of 
the latter’s defeat, and sent for him with the object of going in pursuit, but 
hearing that this was impossible, sent Mub&riz-ul-Mulk to bury the dead, and 
this was done sixteen days after the battle. 

« Firishtah agrees with the text; but Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 80) says 
that the KoUes and Girasias attacked Moobarix-ool-Moolk on the march to 
Ahmudnuggur, but were defeated. RSs Mftl4 also says so. The Mir&t-i- 
bikandarl, Bayley, page 270, says that the KOlto of Kanth came to carry 
off grain from Ahmadnagar. 

« There is no j in this place in the MS. or in the lith. od. ; but I have inserted 
it as it is required to complete the sense. 

* The name appears to be , Wahinj, and Dahej in the MS., 

and jj**, H«ch in the lith. od. and Rah6j in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. 

Briggs has Puranty. The MirSt-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 270, has Far&ntlj 
and R4a M&1& has Poorfcntoj. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
the matter. I have adopted Pai&itSj. M. Hidayat Mosain, however, has 

Dahlj in the text-edition. 

» There are slight variations in the readings. The lith. ed. has 
Wore JUi but the MSS. omit the words; and one MS. and the lith. ed. have 

Ul^ but the other MS. has 
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for permission to march to Chitor. The Sultan wrote in reply, that 
as the rains had commenced they should wait in Al^adnagar; and 
after the rains should advance towards Chitor. The amirs, in accord- 
ance with this order remained at Ahmadnagar. Sultan Muzafifar 
paid the soldiers a year’s wages from the treasury; and ^ went to 
A^imadabad. He intended to march to Chitor himself to chastise 
Rana Sanka. 

At this time 2 Malik Ayaz Sultani came from Sorath with a large 
army; and after rendering homage represented that the 3 imperial 
grandeur ot the Sultan is higher and more exalted, than that he «hould 
go in person to punish and chastise Rana Sanka. The training of 
slaves like myself is for the purpose, that if a work like this has to be 
done, the Sultan should not have to take the trouble to do it. In 
the month of Muharram in the year 927 a.h. (December, 1520 a.d.) 
Sultan Muzaffar arrived at Ahmadnagar. When the army had all 
collected Malik Ayaz ^ again prayed (that he should be employed) 

1 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees with the text, but the^laco where the amtf^ 
remained is called Sarkach, or Sarkh§j; and calls the Kana's capital 

Jaipur instead of Chitor. Ho also says that the Sultan ordered the payment 
of one year’s wages to the soldiers. Col. Briggs has a different account. H(' 
says Imad-ooI-Moolk and Keisur Khan retreated from Ahmudnuggur, but tla* 
Sultan ordered them to remain there during the rains; and he intended t<> 
advance to Chittoor in person after the rains. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, 13ayle} , 
page 271, says that the allowances of the whole army were increased from ten 
to twenty per cent., and a year’s pay was issued from the treasury, so that ever\ 
man might provide himself with all that was requisite for the campaign. 

2 According to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 233, Malik Al&z “wa- 
originally a purchased slave, yet he attained to the rule of provinces, and to 
unlimited wealth”. Bayley also says in a note that some authorities declare, 
he was a renegade Portuguese, but this assertion seems opposed to such an origin . 
He was possibly a slave brought from the southern provinces of Europe or Asia 
Minor or Armenia by the Turks. But contrary to this Firishtah says 

and Col. Briggs has ” originally a slave born in 
* the king’s family ” (vol. IV, p. 90). 

® In the corresponding passage, Firishtah has a j between 

J4. 

* This would be somewhat impertinent on his part, but Firishtah says 
that when he made the request on the previous occasion, the Sul^n did not 
give any reply. 
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to chastise Rana Sanka. The Sultan sent him for that purpose with 
Olio lakh horsemen, and a hundred elephants. He also sent i QawSm- 
ul-mulk with twenty thousand horsemen, a little later to join Malik 
Ayaz. When the two commanders encamped at Mahrasa, the Sultan 
with great caution and farsight sent Taj Kban and Nizam-ul-mulk 
Sultftni also to that place (to join them). Malik Ayaz sent a represen- 
tation to the Sultan, in which he submitted, that the act of sending 
so many great amirs for the punishment of Rana Sanka would be a 
reason for his pride and glorification. He also reported that so many 
elephants were not at all necessary; and that this slave (t.e., he himself), 
owing to the grandeur of His Majesty, was quite sufficient for this 
service; and after 2 sending back most of the elephants, he marched 
from Mahrasa, and encamped at the village of ^Dhol. From that 
place many detachments were sent out to plunder and ravage the 
country. Safdar was sent from here, to chastise the Rajputs 

of 4 Lakfakot. He marched to this place, which was in a rough and 
uneven country, and ravaged it, and slew many Rajputs, and taking 
those who escaped the sword, with him as prisoners of war, re-joined 
Malik Ayaz. They marched from that place, and having burnt 
down, and rased to the ground Dungarpur and Banswala, advanced 


^ The Mirat-i-Sikandari wayH, on the authority of the l’arikh-i“15ahiidar 
Shahl, Bayley, page 272, that ho had a hundred elephantH in addition to one 
hundred thousand horsemen. 

2 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees; hut Col. Briggs says that he left behind him 
nearly all the elephants, and the greater part of the cavalry which had lately 
joined (vol. IV, p. 91). 

3 The village is called Dhol in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and Dadud in 
the other MS. It is not mentioned by Firishtah or by Col. Briggs; but the 
•Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 272, calls it Dhamolah in the di.strict of Bagar, 
but in a note which purports to be a translation of a passage of the Tabakfit 
I lay ley calls it Dab&l. 

* The name is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. It is not mentioned 

by Col. Briggs or in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl; but Bayley translating a part of the 
Tabak&t in a note calls it Lakl& Kot. The Cambridge History of India (p. 320) 
mentions G&li&kot and B&nswftra among the five places, which were ravaged and 
gives the lat. and long, of each. Apparently the author had a map on a very 
large scale in which all these places were marked and from which their lat. and 
long, could be calculated. G&li&kot is probably identical with Lakl&kot and 
BanswAra with B&nsw&la 
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towards Ch-itor. It so happened, th&t ftt this stAtion, a iuaix cahi© And 
gAve informAtion to ^MAlik AshjA'-ul-mulk And SAfdAr Kha-n, that 
UdAya Singh, Raja of ^Mal, had, with a body of Rajput soldiers of Rana 
Sanka and Ugar Sen Purabia, come and were lying in ambush behind 
a hill; and they wanted to make a night attack. Ashja‘-ul-mulk 
and ^afdar Khan without sending any information to Malik Ayaz 
Sultani, gallopped to that place, taking two hundred horsemen with 
them. There was a great battle. Ugar Sen was wounded, and fifty 
Rajputs fell on the battlefield; and the other Rajputs fled. When 
Ayaz Sultani cam© to know of these happenings, he advanced with 
his army fully equipped to reinforce and help Safdar Kb an. When 
he reached the battlefield, he was amazed at the (gallant) efforts of 
§afdar Khan; and applied the ointment of kindness on the wounds 
of the ghazis (victorious heroes of Islam). 

On the following morning, Malik Qawam-ul-mulk Sultaid pene- 
trated into the hill of Banswala in pursuit of the men (i.e., those who 
had fled); and did not leave a vestige of men and habitation there. 
Ugar Sen, wounded as he was, went to the Rana, and told him all 
that had happened. When Malik Ayaz arrived at Mandisor, and 
besieged it, Rana Sanka came to the aid of his tMnaddr\ and halting 
at a distance of twelve Icarohs from Mandisdr sent 3 the following 


1 One MS. calls him ^ but the other and the lith. ed. 

omit Firishtah calls him Malik A8hja‘-ul>mulk, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 91) , apparently following the Mirat-i-Sikandari, calls him Shooja-ool*Moolk. 
Bayloy, of course, calls him Shuja’-ul-Mulk. 

2 The name of the place is JU Mai, and Jb Nal in the MSS. and Pal 
in the lith. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Jho Mai; but Col. Briggs call'' 
the Kaja the Ray of Poloh. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl does not give the name of th*’' 
Raja, but calls him the Rajah of Bansbalah. Firishtah’s account of the informa- 
tion of the intended night attack, and the skirmish with the men who were in 
ambush, agrees word for word with the text. The account in the Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl is somewhat different. Ugar S6n is not named, but is probabl> 
included in “some relatives of Mfidini Rao”. It is also said that the Musul- 
in&ns wore greatly outnumbered, but they fought bravely and defeated tb^ 
Kftjputs (Bayley, p. 272). 

* The lith. ed. of Firishtah gives the same version of the message as tli' 
text; but Col. Briggs says that “there were certain conditions so extravagant, 
that Mullik Eiaz determined to continue the siege”. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl. 
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message to Malik Ayaz, “I am sending ambassadors to wait on the 
Sultan ; and I shall be enlisted among his adherents. Do you abandon 
the siege.” Malik Ayaz made some polite speeches, which had really * 
no meaning, to the messengers; and devoted all his energy to the 
capture of the fort; and carried the mines so far, that it became a 
matter of to-day or to-morrow. 

At this time ^ Sharzah Khan Sharwani came from Sultan Mahmud 
delivered a message to Malik Ayaz, to the effect, that if 
there was any necessity for help and reinforcement, ho would at once 
come to render it. MaUk Ayaz was delighted, and asked him to come. 
As Sultan Mahmud was bound by ties of gratitude to Mu?affar Shah, 
he came to Mandisor bringing 2 SilahadI Purabia with him. Rft-nH 
Sanka was frightened at the coming of Sultan Mahmud ; and sent 
Medini Ray to Silahadi with the following message, “ It is right that 
one should favour one’s own community. It is right, therefore, that 
he should not hold himself excused from rendering his duty to his 
community ; and at present ^ he should exert himself in bringing 
about a treaty of peace”. 

After some days things came to such a pass, that the garrison was 
reduced to the greatest straits. Qawam-ul-mulk advanced his battery 

liayley, pa^o 273, gives the terms of the message in some detail, but I do not 
find anything extravagant in them. 

1 The name is mentioned only in the Jahaqat and in Firishtah. It is 

Sharzah in the MS. of the Taba<iat, and in the lith. ed. of Firislitah. In the lith. 
<•<1. of the Tabaqat it is Sh6r. The MS. of the has SarwAnl, but the 

hth. eds. of both the Tabaqat and Firishtah have Sharwani. 

2 The name of Silahadi is written as in both MSS. and in the lith. 

c d. of the Tabaqat, but in the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is In the Mirat i- 

^ikandarl, Bayley, page 273, he is called “Silahdl, a Tuar Kajput by tribe , but 
Sayley says in a note that the deseripthm of Silahadi’s tribe is only in MS. A, 
and there also doubtful. On an earlier page, I ventured a guess in respect of 
another Silahadi that the name might be a corruption of Salya Deva but it occurs 
to me now that it is more probably a corruption of Siiadrl, the rocky mountain. 

The Mirat-i-Sikandarl tells a different sUjry about Silahadi. It says ho 
was coming from Raisin with one hiindred thousand horse U) have an inU^rview 
"ith Malik Aiaz, but MMinI Ray went and met him on the way, and enticed 
hijn over to the RAnA. 

» Firishtah adds ^ <>/ (j*- although SilhadI 

uiade (every) effort, peace could not be effected. 
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and wanted to get into the fort. Malik Ayftz, fearing that the victory 
might be attributed to Qawam-ul-mulk, kept him back that day from 
engaging the enemy. The amm of Gujrat, hearing of this intention, 
were grieved in their hearts against Malik Ayaz. Mubariz-ul-mulk 
and some other commanders advanced the next morning to fight 
with Rana Sanka’s troops, without taking his permission. Malik 
Tughlaq Shah Fuladi went and brought them back from the way. 
There was now a discussion among the amirs ; but for fear of the punish- 
ment by the Sultan, they could not advance again without the per- 
mission of Malik Ayaz. The latter, in spite of the opposition* of the 
amirs, made his soldiers ready, and set fire to the mines. When the 
bastion was shattered arid fell down, it was found, that the Rajputs 
having become aware of the state of things, had built another wall 
opposite to the bastion. 

The next day emissaries came from Rana Sanka, and said, ‘^The 
Rana says that the slave (i.e., he himself) wapts to become enlisted 
among the loyal adherents (of the Sultan), and ^to send back the 
elephants which he had seized in the invasion of Ahmadnagar, with 
his son, for the service of the Sultan. He did not know what was the 
reason of all this unkindness and harshness on their part’’. Malik Ayaz, 
owing to the opposition of Malik Qawam-ul-mulk, gave his consent 
to the proposed peace and began to settle the terms. The other 
amirs refused their consent; and waited upon Sultan Mahmud Kbalji, 
and inviting him to carry oiV^e jyar, determined that they should 
begin the battle on the following Wednesday. A man who was 
present at the assembly waited on-Malik^ Ayaz, and informed him of all 
that has passed. Malik Aj&z sent a man^that very moment to wait 
on Sultan Mahmud Khalji; arid represented to him that His Majesty 
the Sultan had entrusted the reins of controlling the army in his hands, 
so that he may carry into effect everything in which he saw its welfare : 
and now that he (i.e., Sultan Mahmud) at the instigation and incite- 
ment of the amirs of Gujrat wanted to carry on the war, this slavt' 
could not agree to that, for there was a great probability, that oo 
account of the ill-luck, which always attends on perversity and dissen- 
sion, the hand of hope will not reach the skirts of our object. 

1 This was one of the terms of the previous message of R&n& S&nka giver 
in the Mirfit-i-Sikandarl (see note 3, page 314). 
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On the morning of Wednesday, which had been selected for the 
battle, Malik Ayaz moved his camp; and encamped at Kbaljlpur; and 
after bestowing robes of honour on the emissaries of Rana Sanka, 
1 gave them leave to go back. Sultan Mahmud Kfcaljl also marched 
away in the direction of Mandii. When Malik Ayaz had the honour 
of waiting on the Sultan at Champanir, 2 he reproved and reprimanded 
him ; and gave him permission to go to the port of Dip, so that after 
equipping his retainers, he might return, and wait on the Sultan after 
the rains. It was also settled that after the end of the rains, the 
Sultan in his own august person, should proceed to chastise the 3 Rana. 

Malik Ayaz sent one of his trustworthy men to Rand. Sankil and 
gave him this message, “As friendship has grown up between us, it is 
proper that we should both do everything that may be beneficial and 
advantageous to each other; and as on account of the return of the 
amtra from that country, the noble heart of the Sultan has become 
heavy ; and he wishes that the shadow of his conquest should be cast 
over that country, ancl he should punish the insurgents. This will 
cause much evil to that country. It is right and proper, that he 
should send his son on the wings of peace with tribute and much 
l>eautiful presents, so that the inhabitants of that country might be 
preserved from the assaults of the Sultan’s wrath.” Sulfftn Muzaffar 
came from Champanir to Ahmadabad in the month of Muharram 
of 4 928 A.H., (December, 1521 a.d.), so that he might advance 
towards Chitor, after making the n^i^jessary preparations. In the 


^ Firishtah agrees with the text, but the J^irat-i-Sikantlarl and the Cam* 
bridge History of India say thatSMalik^a* concluded peace with Rftnfi SAnka. 
He could not have done so withottV the Sultafi’a^xpresM order; and it appears 
(jrem what happened later that the BuItAu^^Intended to carry on the war. Col. 
HriggH (vol. IV, p. 93) says, “A suspension of hostilities was accordingly 
^*greed on, until communications could be received from the king.” Hut this is 
not mentioned by Firishtah. 

* The Mirat-i-Sikandarf, Bayley, page 275, says that in consequence of his 
displeasure, the Sultan did not give Malik AIaz the usual robe of honour at 
1‘is departure. 

* * One MS. has SAnki after R&nA, but the other MSS. and the lith. ed. do 
• ‘Ot have it. 

4 The year is 1522 a.d. in the Cambridge History of India, page .321; and 
'^29 A.H., 1523 A.D. in the Mirat-i-8ikandarl, Bayley, page 275. 
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course of some days he collected and equipped an army at 
A^imadabad, and encamped at the reservoir of Kankria; and there 
was a 1 delay of three days at this place for the mustering of the troops. 
At this time news came that Rana Sanka had sent his son with much 
tribute to wait on the Sultan; and the son had arrived at the town 
of Mahrasa. After a few days, when he waited on the Sultan, and 
presented the beautiful things (which he had brought), the Sultan 
forgave his father’s offences, and presented to him a princely robe of 
honour ; and having ^ cancelled the mustering of the army, he spent 
some days in the neighbourhood of Jhalawar in seeing the country 
and hunting ; and then went to Ahmadabad. There he again ^ bes- 
towed a robe of honour on the son of the Rana, and bade him farewell. 
After that he himself went to ^ Kaparbhanj. 

In this year Malik Ayaz, who was a support of the empire, bound 
up the goods of existence (t.c., died). Sultan Muzaffar was 6 pained 
and grieved on hearing this news; and conferred hi^jdgir on his ® eldest 
son. 

In the year 7 930 a.h., 1524 a.d. (the Sultan) rode out from 
Chfimpaiur, in order to chastise some rebels and refractory persons ; 

1 The word delay, is to be found in only one of the MvSS., but is not 

in the other or in the lith. ed. I have, however, inserted it as it appears to ho 
required. 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. have This is so clearly a 

mistake that I have had no hesitation in substituting for I find 

the lith. ed. of Firiahtah has the correct word. The text-edition has the reading 
in the MSS. 

3 One MS. has thx instead of v^ K l. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. says he went to SarkhSj ; but no other historian mention‘’ 

either Kaparbhanj or Sarkhej. text-edition. 

^ Firishtah also says so, but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 275 , sax h, 
“When the Sultan heard of Malik Alaz’s death, he said, ‘ The life of Malik Aiaz 
has come to its close. It would have been better, if ho had been killed fighting 
against the Hanfi, for then he would have been a martyr’.” 

® The MSS. and the lith, ed. of the T^baqat have ^yy, but Firishtidi 
lith. od. omits ^yy. Col. Briggs also has “some” without any qualifying 
adjective; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari has “to his eldest son Ishftk”. 

7 Firishtah agrees almost word for word, but Col. Briggs changes the yenr 
to 929 A.H., and says, he marched to Champanere and “caused 4Jtie town 
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and halted for some days between the towns of Mahrasa and HarsoL 
He entirely rebuilt the fort of Mahrasa and then returned towards 
Ahmadabad. On the way ^ he heard that the member of the harem 
(of the Sultan), who was most beloved of him, had died. The Sultan 
and the Shahzada grieved sorely; and they went to her grave, and 
performed the mourning rites. After the termination of the period 
of mourning, they came to Ahmadabad, with sorrow-stricken hearts 
and grief-laden minds. ^Xhe Sultan passed most of his time in 
indulging in his grief. One day, l£budawand Khan, who was dis- 
tinguished among the amirs and the vazlrs for his intellect and wisdom, 
waited on the Sultan and represented in clear language the advantage 
and benefit of patience, and freed him from grief and pain. As the 
rainy season had commenced, he induced the Sultan to take a trip to 
Ch&mpanir. The Sultan remembered the breezes of ChampS-nlr 
and went there. 

One day ‘Alam Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar LudI Badshah of 
Dehli represented to tKe Sultan, that ® “Sultan Ibrahim, son of SultS-n 
Sikandar, had, owing to his inexperience, drawn his blood-drinking 
sword out of the scabbard ; and had put the great amirs to death ; and 
those who had escaped the sword had sent rej^eated letters and peti- 
tions, and had asked this slave (t.e., himself) to come. As ihi» faqir had 

Mahrasa to be repaired”. The Mirftt-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 270, agrees 
generally with the text. The Cambridge History of India does not mention these 
matters at all. 

^ Firishtah copies the T*^t)aq<lt almost verbatim. Col. Hriggs and the 
C ambridge History of India do not mention the deatli. The Mirdt-i-Sikandarl, 
Mayley, page 276, says, “On the way his chief wife, Bibl UanI, mother of prince 
Sikandar Khan died”; which would imply that she was travelling with the 
Sultan. Tile Mirat-i-Sikandarl praises her right judgment, her great influence 
ni the affairs of the kingdom, her motherly care of high and low, and the singular 
hrmness of her judgments. 

• * The Mir&t-i-Sikandarl says, ho fell ill, and after his recovery went to Ch&m' 

panir, or as Bayley calls the place Muhamadabad. It does not mention ^ucl- 
awand K^n’s advice and admonition. 

* This long-winded and highly metaphorical request is copied by Firishtah. 
Alam Kh&n was a son of Bahlul I..udl and not of Sikandar LiidI, as stated in 

text, and he was therfore an uncle of Ibrahim. As stated in the text his 
iaier career is narrated in the section about Dohll. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 

P. 95) call# him Julal Khan. 
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attended on Your Majesty for a long time in the hope that by the 
advantage of the attention of this great family he would arrive at 
greatness; now that time has come, that the star of his good 
fortune would ascend from the nadir of defeat, and the image of hope 
should shine in the mirror of success, he hopes that the wing of (the 
Sultan’s) generosity and the shadow of his kindness, should be spread 
over the head of this faqir, so that his ancestral dominion should come 
into his possession”. Sultan Muzaffar sent him back with a detach- 
ment of troops and gave him some money. He advanced towards 
Dehli to fight with Sultan Ibrahim. A full account of his adventures 
has been given in the section about Dehli. 

In the year 931 a^h. i (1524 a.d.) the Sultan went through 
Champanir to Idar. On the way Shahzada Bahadur Khan complained 
about his meagre income, and his large expenses, and prayed that his 
allowance may be made equal to that of Shahzada Sikandar Kban. 
The Sultan delayed in fulfilling his expectations on account of certain 
objections, and made a promise for a future consideration. Shahzada 
Bahadur Khan was pained and discouraged at this, and went away 
to Ahmadabad without obtaining the Sultan’s leave. He went from 
there to the country of ^ Mai. The Raja of Mai whose name was 

1 Bayley (p. 277) gives 1525 as the corresponding year of the Christian 
era, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 96) has 1524, and the Cambridge History *4 
India, page 321, has, “late in 1624”. 

2 As regards Mai see note 2, page 314. M. Hidayat Hosain in the texf- 
edition has 8pho for Jho. Firi.shtah lith. od. does not here give the name of tht* 
R&ja, but calls him the Raja of Mai, but the Mirnt-i-Sikandarl gives the nain-' 
as Rawal Odi Singh (as Bayley transliterates it) and describes him as Rajah 
of Dungarpur. Bayley, however, says in a note that the Tabakat “calls him th*' 
R&jah of Pal ” ; and goes on to say that “Pal seems to have been used in tho-'* 
days, as a kind of general name given to a congeries of petty hill states, of whit h 
the rulers were Hindus and probably all or nearly all Rajputs. They seem t * 
have included Dungarpur, Bijanagar, Bansbalah and others” (Bayley, page 277 
Col. Briggs calls the Raja Oody Singh the Raja of Poloh, and the Cambrak' * 
History of India (p. 321), apparently following the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Ud ‘i 
Singh of Dungarpur. The Bccount of the travels of Bahadur ^lan as giv< " 
by Firishtah agrees almost word for word with that in the text and by C- ' 
Briggs ; the Mirat-i-Sikandari and the Cambridge History of India also agn •• 
generally, but the last two do not mention the pilgrimage to the tomb of ti ' 
holy ^iwajah at Ajm6r. 
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I (lai Singh considered the arrival of the ShahzS'da a very gi'eat 
blessing; and rendered him services of various kinds. Then when the 
Shahzada went to the country of Chitor, Rana Sankfi came forward 
to welcome him; and presented him with articles of every kind as 
tribute. He submitted, “This country belongs to your servants, 
and whatever you order will be obeyed'’. The Shahzada out of his 
noble spirit did everything to please him ; but after rejecting his 
prayer, proceeded to go on pilgrimage to the tomb, which is the 
resting place of illuminating rays, of his Holiness {Qiwajah Mu‘ln-ud-dln 
Hasan Sanjari, may his soul be sanctified ! After performing the 
pilgrimage he proceeded to the country of Mlwat, whore Hasan lilian 
Miwati advanced some stages, and carried out the rites of hospitality 
and entertainment; and from that place ho went towards Dehll. 

It so happened that at this time. His Majesty Firdus MakanI, 
Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar Badshah had come to i Hindustan 
with the desire of conqjuering the country; and had encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli. Sulfan Ibrahim having gained power and 
help from the arrival of Shahzada 2 Bahadur Kiian treated him with 
tlie greatest respect and honour. One day the Shahzada mounted 
his horse, and with some of the Gujrat warriors, went to the battlefield; 
and fought with ^ some Ma gh ul soldiers, and both parties exerted 
tlunnselves with great bravery. The Afglian amirs who were tho- 
roughly disgusted with Sultan Ibrahim wanted to do away with him ; 
and place ^Sultan Bahadur on the throne. Sultan Ibrahim hearing 


* One MS. and the lith. e<l. have , hut the other MS. ha« . 

* The name of the Shahzada is omitted in the text-edition. 

^ One MS. and the lith. chI. liave but the other has 

■ iH apparently a mistake. Th«^ word is in both MSS. after 

not in the lith. ed.; but 1 have inserted it. 

The Mir&t-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p, 278) gives a different version of this, 
' “rding to which Hahadar Khan with some of his own men pursued a party 
Moghalg who were carrying off some of SultAn Ibrahim’s men as prisoners, 
i on coming up with them, slew some of them, and returned with the men 
ha<l rescued. 

* He is called SultAn in the MSS. and in the lith. od.. and also in the lith, 
of Firishtali, in this place, though further on, he is again called ShAhzAda. 

21 
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this had treacherous thoughts in his mind; and Shahzada Bahadur 
Khan perceiving this started towards i Jaunpur. 

When the news that Bahadur Khan had gone to Dehli, and Firdus 
Makaiu Babar Badshah had arrived in those parts with the MagJjul 
army reached Sultan Muzaffar, 2 he on account of the separation from 
his son became depressed and sorrowful; and ordered Khudawand 
Khan to send letters and petitions to summon the Shahzada. At 
this time there was a great famine in Gujrat, and the people 
suffered great distress. Sultan Muzafifar, owing to the love which he 
had for the people, ^ began a complete recitation of the great book 
(Quran) and of the six canonical books of ^adis ( ^Um). The 
great and Holy God taking account of the true and pious intention 
of the Sultan removed the calamity from his people. At the same time, 
the Sultan fell ill, and his illness increased from day to day. One 
day he in great sorrow spoke of Shahzada Bahadur Hban. Someone 
taking advantage of the opportunity informed him that the army 
was divided into ^ two factions. One of them wanted the succession 

1 The Cambridge History of India, page 321, says that he possibly 
selected “this town in response to an invitation received from the local nobles, 
who are said to have offered him the throne “. This is also stated in the Mirat i- 
Sikandari, Bayley, page 279; but it also appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari that 
he was about to go to Jonpur, when he heard of the death of his father, and 
went off to Gujarat. 

* Bayley, page 279, says that Sultan Muzafifar was exceedingly vexed on 
hearing that Bahadar Khan had gone to Dehli; and then says in a note that 
according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari, “he distinctly stated, as his reason that ho 
was afraid lest Bahadar Khan by fighting against the Moghals, might invoh <* 
the country of Gujarat in hostilities with the latter people”. There is nothinjz 
like this in the Tabaqat as far as I can see. 

* I suppose, as a pious act, which would avert the calamity from his peop)*’ 

The actual words are A*- uiauL* ^ . The 

Mirat>i*SikandarI*s account is different. It says, on the authority of th*’ 
Tarlkh-i- Bahadar Shahl, that Sultan Muzafifar lifted up his hands in prayer t ' 
God, and said, “Oh Lord, if for any fault of mine my people are afifiicted, taK ' 
me from this world, euid leave my people unharmed, and relieve them from th 
drought”. This reminds one of Babar’s act of devoting himself for affecting th 
recovery of Humayun from his illness. But in this case Sultan Muuififar offen ! 
himself up, not for the sake of his dear son, but for relieving the distress of h' 
subjects. 

* One MS. inserts oJ* after • 
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of Shahzada Sikandar Kb&n; while the other was inclined towards 
Latif SultAn Muzaffar on hearing this said, “Has any news 

come from Shahzada Bahadur Khan?” Intelligent and wise men 
have inferred from this that he wished to make Shahzada Bahadur 
Khan his heir. He then called Sikandar Khan to his presence, and 
gave him some advice in the matter of his brothers and then gave him 
leave to retire. ^ Then he went to the Jj^aram serd, and again came 
back outside, and rested for a moment. After a moment he heard the 
call of Friday prayer. He said, “I do not find the strength in me to 
go to tb© nva8jid*\ He sent the men who were there to the mosque, 
and said the midday prayer. After he had finished he rested for a 
moment; and then passed away into the mercy of God. The period 
of his reign was fourteen years and nine months. 

An account of SultIn Sikandar, son of Sul^An Muzaffar ShAh. 

As the inevitable happened to SulfAn Mu^aflfar, ShAhzada Sikandar 
IQiRn, by the exertions of TmAd-ud-mulk Sulfftnl and KJjud&wand 
IQian and Fath BLliftn, son of Fatb Khfi^n, sat on the throne of the 
empire. He sent the body of his father to the town of SarkhSj, and 
performed the rites of mourning. 


1 This is a very simple, and as it appears to me, a very graphic and impressive 
word-picture of the passing away of a good man. Firishtah as usual copies 
the sentences almost word for word,db|it he adds the day and date, which wore 
Friday the 2nd Jamadl-ul-Awwal, 932 A.R, Firishtah also says that he died 
in his forty second year, and was a pious MusahnAn and a good caligraphist. 
That he always copied the Qurdn, and as the copies were finished sent them to 
the two sacred places. That many great men from *Ir&n, Tur&n, Kilm and 
‘^Arabist&n came to Gujrat in his reign, but he gives the name of only one, namely, 
MiiUA IMCalpnud Si&wash, who was a great caligraphist and came from ShlrAz. 
Col. Briggs gives the 3rd Jumad-ool-Awul, 932, 17th February, 1525, as the date 
o€ his death, and says he died in his 50th year (vol. IV, p. 97). 

The Mir&t<-i>Sikandarl describes the death scene at somewhat greater length, 
Jiayley, page 281; and it also describes his character, giving many anecdotes, 
'‘Xtending over many pages. The Mir&t-i-8ikandarl says, Bayley, page 281, 
^ha*t Sultan* Muzaffar dicKi on the 2nd Jum&di-ul-&khir, 932 a.h. (1526 a.d.); 
ut places the accession of Sult&n Sikandar (page 307) on the 22nd JdmAdi-ul* 
ktir, 932 a.h., 7th April, 1526. The Cambridge History of India (p. 322) haa 
' ^10 7th April, 1526, as the date of SultAn Muzaflfar’s death. 
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On the 3rd day, i at the end of those rites, he proceeded to Cham- 
pardr. When he arrived in the town of 2 Batuh, he 2 went on a pil- 
grimage to the tombs of the holy men of the place. He heard that 
^ Shah Shaikh Jiu, who was one of the descendants of Qutb ‘Alam 
Shaikh Burhan-ud-din, had said, that the kingdom would pass to 
Shahzada Bahadur Khan; he attributed false speaking to Shah 
Shaikh Jiu; and spoke unseemly words about him. When he arrived 
at Champanir, he showed favour ^ to his own servants, and conferred 
fiefs on them ; and did not show any kindness whatever to the amm 
of his father and grandfather. Owing to this reason all the amm 
6 were sick at heart, and thoroughly vexed, and waited for what 
might appear from the womb of divine providence. ^ gima ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk Sultani, who was one of the Muzafifar Shahi slaves, and the 
slave of the mother of Sikandar Shah, was very much aggrieved in his 
heart. 


1 The text in both MSS. and in the lith. od. is as I have got it; but Firishtali 

lith. ed. has • This makes bettor sense. Firishtah 

begins the account of the reign by saying that there were two faction.^, the largei 
one in favour of Sikandar IGian, and the smaller in that of Latif I^ian; but a? 
Sultan Muzaffar had appointed Sul^n Sikandar to be his heir, the great noblc^ 
t(»ok his side; and Latif l^an being unable to assert his claim went away to hi" 
fief of Sultanpur and Nadarbar. 

2 and in MSS. M. Hidayat Hoaain has adopted the former in tin 
text -edition. 

3 Firishtah agrees; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayloy, page .307, says thnt 
“ho went away without caring to visit the tombs of the holy men at Batch”. 

* The name is and in the MSS., and ^ 

in two places in the lith. od. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it *, and Ci^l 

Briggs (vol. IV, p. 98) has Shah Sheikhjee. The Mirat-i-Sikandari, Baylc\ 
page 307, has Shokh Jiu. 

* Firishtah explains ^ j i.c., who were his ser%'ant- 

during the time when he was a Shahz&da. 

* The word aLIT , which I have inserted in the text, is in one MS.; bu 
not in the other MS. or in the lith. ed. 

’ The prefix occurs in both MSS., but not in the lith. ed. Firishtfl 
lith. ed. calls him ‘Imad-ul*mulk HabshI; and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Baylc> 
page 308, calls him, “ Tmild-ul-mulk Khush-kadam, who was a king in his ov 
way”. The meaning of the last clause is not clear. The Cambridge Hixtor 
of India, page 322, calls him “Imftd-ul-Mulk Khush Qadam”. 
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Some of those who had been honoured by Sultan Sikandar also 
now began to commit improper acts. The hearts of the soldiers and 
the ra^iyats now became altogether averse (to Sultan Sikandar); 
and they prayed to God for his destruction. One day Sultan Sikandar 
arranged a special darbdr ; and conferred robes of honour, and seventeen 
hundred horses on the arnlrs and the chief men of the kingdom; but 
as most of these were bestowed on undeserving persons, the people 
applied their energies to the coming of Shahzada Bahadur KJiftn, and 
hoped for his return. Sultan Sikandar, becoming cogniziint of what 
was ha^jpening, became anxious and alarmed about his final destiny. 
At this time also he came to know that Shahzada Latif Kli^n, who was 
in the neighbourhood of Nadarbar and Sultanj)ur, had thoughts about 
seizing the throne ; and was waiting for a suitable opportunity. On 
hearing this news, he conferred the title of Sharzah Klian on i Malik 
Latif Klian Bariwal; and appointed him to attack and put down Latif 
lilian. 2 Malik Latif IQian went to the Ixirder of Nadarbar, and came 
to know that Latif Kban was in the ^ hilly country of Munkfi. Bahain, 
and the jungle of Chitor. Malik Latif, without waiting at all, entered 
the jungle of Chitor; and the Raja of the jungle relying on (the density) 
(d the forest and the roughness of the country, came forward to meet 
him. Malik I^tif with a number of noted chieftains was slain in the 
battle; and as the road of retreat was closed, the Rajputs and kolts 
attacked the army from behind, and slew seventeen hundred men. 


^ H«* is called Malik Latif Kliaii bariwal iti the MSS., an well aw in the lith. 
•'<1. f’iri.Mhtah lith. ed. has Malik Latif Khan Karklar. (>nl. Hri^^ji^H (vol. IV, 
p. 99) luiH MiilJik Luteef without any niifTlx. The Minlt-i-Sikandari alno rail« 
hirn Malik Latif, while the Cambridge KiHttiry of India (p. 322) Hayn that the 
P»rfe against Latif Khan was und(‘r Sharza Khan. 

2 One MS. omitH Khan. 

3 There i« Homo ditTerenco in the readinRH. One MS. has 

^ . The fither liaH the Huine except that it han (ni iriHtead of 
♦t** • The lith. ed. haa ^ KiriHhtah lith. 

• •!. luiM ^ j . 0)1. Hrig^H (vol. JV, p. 99) ban 

IjAd gone Uj Chittoor”. The MirAt-i-Sikandarl, J^ayley, page* .‘JOS, han “had not 
•in.Helf up in the hill country of Sultanpur and Nandarb&r with the-* Miipport of 
him Kajah of MurikS”; and the Cambridge History of India, f>age .322, haa 
Pe retired into IJaglUna*’. I have adopted the reading in the flrut MS. 
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The people of Gujrat, considering this defeat to mean an omen of the 
downfall of Sultan Sikandar, awaited further results. Sultan Sikandar 
appointed iQaiear Khan with a large army for the punishment of 
those wretched people. 

While these things were happening, some of the Muzaflfari amlrSy 
who were noted for their wickedness, said to ‘Imad-ul-mulk, “Sulfan 
Sikandar wants to put you to death ; as there are relations of sincere 
attachments between you and us, we have informed you”. As 
‘Imad-ul-mulk made himself 2 intoxicated with. what those men of 
evil destiny told him, (he determined) that by any means that might 
be possible he would remove Sultan Sikandar from the way ; and would 
raise one of the ^ infant sons of Muzaffar Shah on the throne ; and 
himself carry on the political and revenue administration of the 
country. One day Sikandar rode out on his horse. ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
completely armed his retainers and followed him with the intention 
of murdering him; but found no opportunity. On the way, some 
persons disclosed the state of things to Sultan Sikandar; but he, in 
his simple-mindedness, said in reply, '‘The people want that 1 should 
harass the amirs y and particularly the slaves of Muzaffar Shah. 
'Imad-ul-mulk is one of our heriditary slaves. How should he attempt 
such a wicked act ? ” In spite of what he said, however, he became 
grieved and pained at what he had heard. Ho told one of his 
intimates and confidants, that it is repeated among the common 
people from time to time that Bahadur Shah is coming from Dehli 
to conquer Gujrat ; this becomes the cause of worry to their minds. 

It so happened, that on that very night, he saw in a ^ dream His 
Holiness the leader of the wayfarers in the path of the faith, Saiyid 

^ Tile Cambridge History of India, page 322, aays that tla* choice of 
Qaisar Khan shows “either ignorance and folly of the king, or the treachery of 
the nobles, for Qaisar Kh&n was Latlf's principal adherent". This may be 
correct, but 1 have not seen anythmg anywhere m sujiport of this statement.* 

* The word is in both MSS. and in the hth. od. Firishtah who, as 

usual, copies a grc'at deal from the T^baqat has the word here instead of 

3 xin, word is Jlkfcf , minor sons, and as a matter of fact only Naijlr Wian. 

^ In the account of the dream in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 308), 
Sh&h ’Alain and Shdkh Jlu are the only two mentioned; and Sultan Muzaffar is 
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Jalal Bukhari and Shah ‘Alam and a number of other Shaikhs. Sultan 
Muzaffar was also in attendance on them. Sultan MuzafiFar was sayings 
“Son Sikandar rise from the throne”. Shaikh Jiu was also saying, 
“ Rise. It is not your place. Bahadur Shah is the heir to the throne ”. 
When he awoke Sultan Sikandar immediately sent for a man, and 
repeated to him what he had seen in the dream. He became very 
agitated on account of the dream; and in order to keep his mind 
occupied, mounted to go and play chnugdn. The fact of the dream 
became known to some people. After a pas or pahar, he went to the 
palace,, and had some food, and went to rest. As the arrnrs, and the 
Sultan’s particular attendants went to their houses, ‘Irnad-ul-raulk 
with some of the men of that group (/.e., those who had told him that 
the Sultan wanted to put him to death) and two of Sultan Muzaffar *s 
slaves and another Hahshl slave went to the palace. This was on the 
19th Sha‘ban 932 a.h. (May 30th, o.s. and April 12th n.s., a.d. 
1526). 

Tmad-ul-mulk ^ said to the men, who were with liim, “Ix)ok 
at this palace, for it is one of the 2 wonders of the age’\ Wlien they 
arrived on the bank of the reservoir, they met Na^rat-ul-mulk and 
IbrShlm, son of Jauhar, who were there. They at once drew their 
swords from the scabbards and rushed towards them. Na 9 rat-ul- 
mulk and Ibrahim also placed their hands on their swords; but the 
wounds inflicted by them were of no avail, and they were both slain. 
From that place the assassins went to Sultan Sikandar’s bed-chamber. 
Saiyid Tim -ud -din was seated before the bed, and was keeping 


sai(i to hav e doolarod, “Siiroly it in not fttto<l tluvt Kikamlar Khati Hhould doBCond 
from the throne;’* but .ShCkh Jlii waid, “Yoh, it ih ovoii Ht)”. 

, 1 The Htory has a flavour of iinroality. Tho inon had suroly soon th»3 palaoo 

boforo; but Firishtah says tho saiiio t}iiri>^, anil ho agrc^os goriorally as to the 
incidentH of tho day on which Sultan Sikandar was miirdorod. Col. i^riggs 
(rol. IV, p. 100) gives tho name of llaha-ooI-MooIk, llar-ooJ-Moolk and Soif Khan, 
as tlio nion who acorimpaniod Jrnad-ooI-MooIk, bosidos tho two Turkish slaves 
and Olio Abyssinian; aiul ho says that Sikandar Shah, awakonod by tho noiae 
rushed out to ascertain its cause, when tho aMHassins put him to death. Tho 
Mi’rat-i-Sikandarl (Hayloy, p. 311) has a somewhat difforont account, but I 
need not repeat it horo. Ar*cording ht it tho SuJtAn was a<*tually murdon*d 
by ono Jlahmlur, or flahadar as ilayk»y transIibTati^s tho name. 

* One MS. inserts after . 
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guard. When suddenly those men rushed in, the Saiyid on seeing 
what was happening, became agitated, but placed his hand on his 
sword and wounded two men,* but he himself became a martyr. The 
assassins then inflicted two or three wounds on Sultan Sikandar, while 
he was still on the bed. The Sultan, the victim of these attacks, in 
great fear and alarm jumped up from the bed and stood on the 
ground, when one of them smote him with the sword of i cruelty, and 
made a martyr of him. His rule lasted for 2 two months and sixteen 
days. 

3 An account of Na§ir KhAn entitled SultAn MahmOd, son of 
SultAn Muzaffar. 

As Sultan Sikandar became a martyr, Tmad-ul-mulk in concert 
with Baha’-ul-rnulk forthwith brought Na^ir Khan out of the harem, 
and placing him on the throne gave him the title of Sultan Mahmud. 
The amirs of Sultan Sikandar fled (on account of their suspicions and 
fears) in different directions; and their houses were plundered and 
sacked. The martyr Sultan’s body was sent to mauda' Halol, one of 
the dependencies of Champanir, and was deposited in the earth. 
The amirs and the chief men of Gujrat had to come out of necessity 
to offer their congratulations. ‘Imad-ul-mulk in accordance with 
the customary law gave royal robes of honour to the amirs and the 
great men, and comforted them, and also conferred titles. Titles 


1 The wonis appear to be and in the MS. The 

second word appears to be , hardship or cniolty. 

* The MSS. have two months and sixteen days. The lith. ed. has ten 
months. Firishtah lith. ed. does not mention the period, but Col. Briggs has 
three months and seventeen day.s, fn^m Jiimad-ool-Awul 3rd to Shaban 19th. 
The Mirat-i-Sikondarl (Bayley, p. 317) makes it only one month and sixteen days 
from the 28th Jam&di-ul-akhir to Sha’ban 14th; but Bayley says in a note that 
some MSS. and the Tarikhd-Alfl make it two months and sixteen days, but it 
appears that, according to the Mirat-i -Sikandar! itself, Bayley, pcige 281, Sultan 
^StiisafTar died on the 2nd and not on the 28th Janiadi-uhakhir, and that Sultan 
Sikandar was assassinated on the 19th Sha"b&n; two months and sixteen days 
was the correct period. 

3 The heading I adopted is that in both the MSS. In the lith. ed. it is 
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were conferred on one hundred and eighty-one persona, but the 
stipends and emoluments of the arnira were not increased. Most 
people waited for the arrival of Sultan BahSdur; and made every 
effort by sending messages and emissaries to summon him. They 
were angry at the leadership and eminence of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, who 
had been one oi the Sultan’s slaves, and ^ did not lower their heads 
in obedience and submission to him. Kbudawand KJbSn and Tilj 
JQian more specially sought to be ahead of the others in this matter. 
‘Imad-ul-mulk, on account of his ancient and recent enmity, attempted 
to injure them. Taj Khan, having put the girdle of endeavour and 
energy on his loins, advanced with a well-equipj)ed army, drawn 
from his own caste and tribesmen, to bring back Sultan Bahadur. 
‘Imad-ul-mulk in great distress wrote a letter to 2 NizA.m-ul-nnilk 
Dakini, sent him much money and summoned liim to come to the 
boundary of Sultanpur and Nadarbilr. He also wrote a letter to the 
3 Raja of Mai, and summoned him to the border of Cham})anlr; and 
the Raja, on account bf his being in the vicinity, collected his forces, 
and came to the neighbourhood of Champanir. (‘Imild-ul-nnilk 
also) owing to his great caution and far-sightedness sent a petition 
to His Majesty Firdus Makani ^ Babar Badshah, to the effect that if 
he would send one of his many powerful armies, he would present the 


1 The? whulo of the from 3 omitted 

from one of tho MS8. It is also omitted in th« toxt-o<Jition. 

2 Firishtah says that Nizam-ul-niulk kejit tho , but passed the time 

with negligence. CoJ. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. lOl, J02) has presents consisting of 
jewels and money. Contrary to what in stated in th(' tc^xt and in Firishtah, the 
Mirat-i-8ikandan, Bayley, page 318, says that, Minad-ul-Mulk wrote to *Jinad*uI- 
^ulk Iliehpurl to como to Sultanpur an<l Nadarbar, an<l wrote to Kana Sanka, 
and conciliated the neighbouring zamlndars^ and also wrote to Babar. 

2 St^ not<» 2, page 314. 

• * One MS. has Hurnayuii Badshah her<* by mistake; hut a fc»w lines further 

down it has Babar Badshah. Firishtah’s account of the petition t<i Babar 
agrees generally with the text, but he says that ‘linad-ul-inulk suggesUsl that 
if one of Babar’s army would como to Dip, ho (‘Imad-ul-inulk) would present a 
kror of tankas tcjwards tho expenses. C<#1. Briggs exjilains this by saying that 
it was intended that Babur should send the force down the Indus to land at Diu, 
and he adds that the letter to Babur never reached its destination, having bi'en 
intercepted by tlw) ruler of Dongurpoor (vol. IV, p. 102). 
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fort of Dip, and one kror of tankas in cash towards the expenses of 
His Majesty’s servants. 

The thdnaddr of Dungarpur, having received information that 
Tmad-ul-mulk had sent a petition to Babar Badshah, and had asked 
His Majesty to come to Gujrat, sent a letter to Taj Khan and Kbuda- 
wand Khan; and the amirs of Gujrat sent a man to Bahadur Shah 
and summoned him. i The messenger sent by the amirs waited upon 
Sultan Bahadur in the neighbourhood ; and presented to him their peti- 
tion. Sultan Bahadur was sad and grieved at his father’s death, and 
performed the mourning ceremony. He gave Payinda Khan Afghan, 
who had come from Jaunpur to take him there, permission to go back; 
and although the latter dilated (on the splendour) of the empire of 
the eastern country, and incited him to go there, ho turned his face 
towards Ahmadabad. They say, that men came at one and the same 
time from Jaunpur and Gujrat to summon him. He said, he would 
leave the choice to his horse, in whichever direction he would take him. 
The horse started towards Gujrat. When he" arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chitor, soldiers arrived one after another from Gujrat; 
and they brought the news of the assassination of Sultan Sikandar, 
and the accession of Na^ir KJian. Sultan Bahadur was pained to 
hear of it, and starting from there encamped at ('hitor. There Chand 
Klian and Ibrahim Khan, sons of Sultan Muzaffar, came to him. He 
was pleased and delighted at meeting his brothers. Chand Kl^an 
took leave of him and ri^maincd at Chitor; but Ibrahim Kl^an chose 
the service of his brother, and accompanied him. In a short time 
after passing (Uiitor, ^ Udai Singh, Raja of Mai, and some adherents 


1 Tlu' in Firishtah agn'os genorally with that in the text, only ho 

cuUh rriyinda Kjuin Afghan Pabind Wian, and sayn he eame from the AfghaiiH of 
Jaunpiir. He is also clearer about Hahd,dur's leaving the chtiieo between (Jujrat 
and •jaunpur to his horne. According to hnn Bahadur said, he would ride out, 
and then let go the reins. As to Chand Wniii and Ibn'dilrn Wian, ho nayn 
^they wore with liana ISanka, being probably fugitives from Gujrat. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 102) says that Chand Khan and Ibrahim Khan first gave Bahadur 
the iiewa of the aasassination of Sultan Sikundur, and he also says clearly that 
they had fled to the liana after that event. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. here calls Udai Singh, Raja of M&lpur, but Col. Brigg.s 
(vol, IV, p. 102) has liaja Oody Smg of Poloh as before. 
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of Sikandar, such as Malik Sarwar and Malik Yusuf and Latif and 
others, came and entered Sultan Bahadur’s service. 

Sultan Bahadur sent Malik Taj Jamal with a farman conveying 
assurances of his favour to Taj iOian and the other amirs; and gave 
them news of his i approach. Taj on seeing the letter advanced 

from Danduqa with a great force to join the service of Sultan BahSdur ; 
and 2 he bade farewell to Latif I£ban, son of Muzaffar, after giving him a 
sum of money to pay his expenses; (telling him) now that the heir of 
Muzaffar’s and Mahmud’s kingdom had arrived, it wtis not advisable 
that he should remain there. Latif KJian with a heart which was 
frying, and with eyes which were shcflding tears went as a suppliant 
to Fath Klian who was a cousin (uncle’s son) of Sultan Baluldur. When 
the Sultan arrived at Dungarpur, Khurram KJian and other Indians 
hastened to welcome him ; and the amirs and sardars of all the provinces 
turned their faces towards him. ‘Imad-ul-mulk on hearing this 
news, and being deserted by these adherents began to collect troops. 
Ho began to ennpty tfie treasury, and sent a number of men with an 
army ready to fight and fifty eloy)hants, under the (command of *A(^d- 
ul-mulk to the toun of Mahrasa; so that they might on their arrival 
there, close the roads to the coming and going of the yxjople, and 
3 permit no one to go to Sultan Bahadur. When Sultan Bahadur 
arrived in the town of Mahmudabad, the atnlrs who had joined Sikan- 
dar, and who had fled for fear of their lives, came and obtained the 
honour of the service (of Sultan Bahadur). The men who were with 
‘Add-ul-mulk fled from Mahrasa. On the following morning when 


1 Tho word in omitttMi in on<* M»S, 

* It would appear that Shahzada Ivtitli was with "IVij Kjirni, and thi.s 

* is statotl expressly by Firishtah, as says^Lj iS , Mirat-i-Sikantlarl, Jhiyle^', 
page 32S, says that when liahftdar caino to J.)ungarpur, Tdj Khrinielt jUiaiHiukah 
to wait upon him. Ju.st then prineo Latif Khan arn\o<I at iJimndukah, ami 
solicited the help of Taj Khdn, offering to plaee the iidministratioii of the 
country to hi.s hands. Taj Khan tohi him that hi' haiJ already jironiihed his 
support to tSiiltdn Bahadar. 

' ® There is a difference in the readings here. One MS. has f ^ 

^UaL*» . The other omits the worci Sultan. The litli. ed. has 

. I have adoptesl the first reading, whioli im also the reading 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but he substitutes 8Iuihzada for Sulfilii. 
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the Sultan arrived at Mahrasa, Taj Khan, with the royal umbrella 
and the other insignia of royalty, came and saw the Sultan.; and the 
latter with great pomp and power encamped in the city of Nahrwala 
1 Pattan on the 26th of the auspicious month of Ramadan in the year 
932 A.H., August 15th n.s., 1526 a.d. From that place he advanced 
towards Ahmadabad after 2 assuming the insignia of royalty. On 
the 22nd of the month, he performed the pilgrimage to the tombs 
of the great Shaikhs and his royal ancestors; and then entered 
Ahmadabad. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk in his agitation and confusion paid a ^ year’s 
wages to the soldiers in advance, and incited them to fight. ^ Sultan 
Bahadur had after three or four days left Ahmadabad with great 
pomp and splendour. During this interval most of the amtrs, after 
taking much money from Tmad-ul-mulk, joined the Sulfan. ^ Baha’- 
ul-mulk and Dawar-ul-mulk who were the actual murderers of Sulfan 
Sikandar sought for a disagreement with Tmad-ul-mulk, and joined 
the Sultan’s service. The latter, considering it desirable in the cir- 


1 The word Pattan is left out in one MS. 

2 The word is in both MSS., in the lith. ed., and in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah. The 26th of Ramadan 032 A.ir. oorrospomls to August 
3rd, 1526 a.d., €K;cording to Col. Briggs and August (without any date) 1526 a.d. 
according to Bayley. Col. Briggs’s date is according to the old style. The date 
of the a.s8umption of the royalty would accordingly be 15th of August (n.s.), 
1526 A.D., and the place Nalirwiila. The Cambridge History of India, page 
323, gives the 11th July, 1526, and Ahmadabad as the date and place respectively 
of the accession. 

3 One MS. has jj , the other has only , The lith. ed. has 

aJL-^j . Firishtah also has ^ • I have, therefore, retained 

the reading in the lith. ed. Firishtah adds that ‘Imad-ul-mulk also sent an* 
emissary to Shahzada Batif Kl^n, so that he might with the latter’s aid be able 
to fight with Sul^in Bahadur. 

* This sentence is not in the lith. ed. but is in both MSS. There is, however, 

a slight differtmeo between the two readings. One MS. has •ibl while 

the other lias jt , ^ think the latter is correct. It appears from 

Firishtah that he went from Ahm&d&bd.d to Muhammadabad ; and means 

lea\’ing and not entering. 

* Baha-ool-Moolk and Dar-ool-Moolk were mentioned by Col. Briggs as two 
ol the men who attacked and killed Sikandar Shah. See note 1, page 327. 
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cumstances of th© tun©, tried to pleas© them, and endeavoured to 
comfort (their?) hearts. The period of th© rule of Sultan Mahmud 
Na§ir I£han did not exceed four months. 

1 An account of the accession of SultAn BahIdub ShAh. 

As the day of 2 the Td-i-Ramadan of the year 932 a.h. was accord- 
ing to th© selection of astrologers fixed as the time of th© accession of 
Sultan Bahadur he sat on the throne of his great ancestors (on that 
day) by the exertions of the armrs and the great men of the country, 
and raised the standard of empire. Th© rites of making offerings of 
loyalty, and of wave offering were carried out; and (the hearts) of the 
amirs and of the great 3 men and of the commanders of the army 
were gladdened by increases in their stipends, and by addition to 
their titles, and by grants of money and horses and robes of lionour. 

In the beginning of Shawwal he moved from that place, and ad- 
vanced towards Champanir, At the first stage of the journey Mu*azm 
lihan with a number of other rcsj)ected leaders hastened to wait on 
him, and received favours and kindness. When he started from that 
station, on the way he ^ conferred th© title of Shams-ul-mulk on Nuh 

1 The heading I have in the text in tlie lieacimg in both th(' MSS., with thin 

dilfereiico tiiat one has Shah at the end, while th<j other omitn it. The heading 
in tht' lith. <hI. . Thin is more like the 

heading of other reigns. 

2 According to the Mirat-i-Sikaii<lnrI. Hayley, page .*327, Hahildnr ShAh 
assumed the royal insignia at NahrwAlah on tin* 25th KarnazAn, 11*12 a.h., 
August 1526; and the formal accession took place at AhrnadabAd. (’ol. Hriggs 
(v'ol. IV, p. 103) says, ho was formally crowned at Nehrwala Pnttiin on th«» 26th 
Rumzan, 932 a.h., August 3rd, 1520 a.h. The Cambridge History of India, 
fiage 323, says he ascended the throne on July the 1 1 th, 1 520, at AhmadabAtl. 

* The words j &re not to be fouinl in one MS. 

^ There is a difference of readings hen*. One MS. has the reading I have 
accepted. The other MS. and the lith. od. have ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V...AJM* . Apparently then* is some mistake, for 
one title could hardly be conferred on two persons. I have consulted Firishtah 
and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, but have not received any help fnuri either. Then* 
is no mention of the fact in either. Firishtah after mentioning the arrival of 
Muzaffar Kl^n goes on to say that the b river HAtrak was in such flood, etc. 
The MirAt-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 331, at once takes SultAii HahA<iar to the 
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bin Yusuf-ul-mulk; and when news came that the river of Batrak 
was in such flood, that it was critical to cross it, Sultan Bahadur 
halted at the town of ^ Sahvunj ; and left Taj ILtian on the bank of the 
river, that he might send the army over in different bodies one after 
another. The next day a number of the amirs of Champanir, who had 
taken their 2 salaries from the treasury, came and joined him. Sultan 
Bahadur owing to the nobility of his spirit made a present of that 
3 money to them. When Sultan Bahadur arrived at the bank of the 
river Mahindri, at the fort of Khanpur, his army commenced to cross 
over. 

Tmad-ul-mulk sent men towards Baroda and in other directions, 
so that they might raise the dust of rebellion and keep the Sultan 
occupied with it. But the latter rapidly crossed the river, and advanced 
towards Champanir. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
city, Dla’-ul-mulk, son of Na^ir Shan, ^ came and saw him. The 

Mahindri. Bayloy in a note on that })age sayH that the Tabakat-i-Akbari is 
rather fuller at this place, and makes a (juotation from it; but the grant of the 
title on Nuh bin Yusuf-ul-mnlk or on Husain bin Saif-ul-rnulk is not mentioned 
m it. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 105) does not mention the Batrak, but says that 
Bahadur Shah was compelled to halt at thf' Saburmutty on account of the heavy 
rain, from which ono might infer that the Batrak is probably another name of the 
Sabunnutty. Bayloy in the quotation from the Tabakat calls it the Watrak. 

1 The name is written as both MSS. and the lith. ed. 

and lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

2 The word is aJUaLo one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is VU in the 
other MS. and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I have not before this seen the 
word Aib^bo in respect of the stipends of armrs and soldiers. The word ordi- 
narily in use is , It is not clear in what way the amirs had taken the 
mahldna or md/, but it may bo inferred from what he says in the next sentence, 
that there was something reprehensible or wrong about it. 

3 The lith, ed. adds but neither the MSS. nor the corres- 

ponding sentence in Firishtah have those or any .similar words. 

, ^ Ono MS. has . The other has , The 

word has evidently been misiplaced from before to after jb , and 

has been written . The lith. ed. has only . The account given in the 
Mirftt-i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 331) is different. It does not mention pia-ul-miilk 
at all, but says the Sultan crossed the river with four hundred horsemen and some 
elephants, before the rest of the army; and sent Taj !^an with three hundred 
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Sultan told him, ‘‘Go in advance, and convey this order to your 
father, that he should surround the house of ‘Imad-iil-mulk and seize 
him”. He also sent Taj KJbS-n very quickly with §ome other Khans 
to attack Tmad-ul-mulk ; and he also himself mounted to follow him. 
Taj KJban went with great quickness, and surrounded Tmad-ul-mulk's 
house. The latter threw himself from the wall of the house, and took 
shelter in the house of Shah Jiu §adlqi. His house was pillaged and 
his sons taken prisoner. It so happened that Sultan Bahadur i crossed 
in front of the house of Kliudawand Khan. The latter came out of 
his house, and rendered homage. After that his slaves 2 seized 
Tmad-ul-mulk, and brought him before the Sultan. The latter 
3 ordered th^it Tmad-ul-mulk and vSaif-ud-din and the other murderers 
of Sultan Sikandar should be hanged. The title of Tmad-ul-mulk 
was conferred on Rafi‘-ul-mulk, son of Malik Tuakil, who was one of 
the Muzaffar Shahl slaves; and he was made the * Arid-i-Mvmdlik 
(the head-mwrwAi of the kingdom). 

4 ‘Add-ul-mulk fleci from Baroda, but on the way the kolls plun- 
dered all his equipage and things. SultSn Bahadur appointed Sham- 
sh6r-ul-mulk to seize ‘Add-ul-raulk ; and he appointed Nizam-ul- 
mulk to attack Muhafiz Khan. The rebels fled and sought the protce- 


horsemen in advance to seize ’Jma<l-iiI-Miilk. Of courso the fabaqat also says 
tliat Taj Klian was sent later to atta<*k Tinad-iiI-niiiJk. 

1 One MS. has , which 1 think would be better; but as the other MS., 

the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtuh all have , T have retained it. 

2 It appears from Firishtah that he was seized in the house of ^1**^ 

who, according to Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, paji^o was not the 
man that hiui cursed Sultan Sikandar, but was the head keeper of the Hiwdn, 

, 8 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 105) says that Iina<l-uol-Moolk’s son was also exe- 

cuted, but this does not appear anywhere else. The actual words abent the rniale 
of punishment in Firishtah are 0 . Ah regards 

‘Tma^J-ul-mulk, howev^er, Mir Abu Turab .says, on page ;i of his Tarlkti-i tiujanlt, 
that ^fjb » i.r,, in the 

plain of the darbdrf in the bazar his skin was flayed, while ho was still living, 
from his hco^l t<i the nails of his toes. 

* Firishtah lith. od. agro<.»s generally with the text; but Col. Bnggs (vol. IV, 
p..l06) says that the fugitives “sought refuge with Cody Hiug, Baja of Poloh”. 
This partly agrees with the Mir&t-i -Sikandar!, which says that ’A/d-uI-niiilk 
and Muhafiz Khan fled to the hill country of Pal, Bayley, page S.'l.'l. 
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tion of RSy Singh ; and the troops sent against them ^ returned after 
plundering their goods and chattels. After two or three days news 
was brought that ^ the son of ‘Arz-ul-mulk and Shah Jiu §adiqi and 
a number of the murderers of Sikandar Shah had been slain in the 
house of Qadr Khan. ^ Baha*-ul-mulk taking advanl^age of an oppor- 
tunity fled from Ch&mpanir. On the way, the ahaj^mi (police super- 
intendent) of Dehl seized him, and brought him before the Sultftn. 
As he had inflicted a wound on Sultan Sikandar, and the wound which 
^ ‘Ilm-ud-din had inflicted on him was still fresh (i.e., unhealed), 
Sultan Bahadur ordered that he should be flayed, and then hanged. 
The three other men, who were among the murderers of Sultan 
Sikandar, were all (to use the quaint phraseology of the original) 
placed at the mouth of the cannon and sent into the air, or as one 
would say in ordinary language blown up at the mouths of cannon. 
In short, in a little while, all the murderers of Sultan Sikandar were 
put to death with great torture. 

It so happened that on the day on which Sultan Bahadur entered 
ChSmpanir, Latif Klian, son of Muzaffar Shah, at the instigation of 
(some) amirs y also came to the city and for some days remained con- 
cealed there, Qai^ar Klian and Alf Khan and some other amirs sent 
a message to ^ Latif Kiian that it was not fitting that he should remain 
there any longer; and he should in any case ® conceal himself in some 
other corner. He became hopeless and scratching the ^ back of his 

^ One MS. has instead of 

* The MSS. have what I have got in the text. The lith. ed. agrees, with 

this difference that it has cXWl instead of • The 

lith. ed. of Firishtah has , This appears to be correct. No 

person of the name of is mentioned- anywhere else. 

3 He was one of the murderers of Sultan Sikandar, whose services Sult&n 
Bah&dur had at first thought it advisable to accept, but who, now a<-cording to 
Firishtah, became doubtful of his safety and fled. See also note 6, page 332. 

* One MS. has jJU . 

I s One MS. omits the Khan after Latif. 

* The words are in one MS. and in the lith. ed. They are 

in the other MS. I have accepted the latter, as it is more correct gramma- 
tically. 

’ The word is not to be found in one MS. and in the lith. ed.; but is 
in the other MS., and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I have retained it, as 
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head, ^ went to the country of Mai. The Raja of Mai did not show 
any favour to him. ‘Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz Kbau then joined 
him, and they went from there to ^Munka; and there they passed 
the time in wandering about in the hilly country. 


In short, SuRan Bahadur now commenced to attend to the welfare 
of the ra'lyats and of the soldiery; and made all the people, and all 
sections of the community participators in his boundless largesses. 
He increased the stipends of the soldiers generally by ^ ten-twenties 
and ten-forties; and gave them one year’s wages, and made them 
contented and thankful. He also gave to the faqlrs, who lived round 
the tombs in Sarkhej and Batuh and Rasulabad happy by giving 
them stipends and allowances. 


it is the back of the head that one scratches when in a quandary, X** Lf^ 

appears to be a Persian idiom, 

^ Firishtaii litli. ed. says that J^atif Khan went to the country of M61, but 
does not say what happened to him there, or wliether he afterwaiils joined 
*Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz l^an. Col. Priggs says he vent to PoJoli. The 
Mirnt-i'Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 333) does not appear to inonti<ni the fact that Latif 
Khan came to Charnpanir, an<l remained concealed there, but says ’Azd*ul*mulk 
and Muhafiz Khan fled to the country of Pal, and joined Latif Khan. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 323, .says he fled to PaJanpur. 

2 The name is in the MSS. and in tlie lith. ed. The litli. ed. of Firish- 

tah has . (k)l. Briggs says, voJ. IV, page 106, that Azd-ooLMulk and 

Mohafiz Khan fled to Mutwar, and in a note on the sarno page lif» gives the 
boundaries of Mutwar as between the Nerbudtia and Tapty rivers, N. and S., and 
Little Oodipoor and Choly Maheswur, K. and W. The MirAt-i-Sikandarl does 
not give the name of the place, but Bayley in a note on page 334, in which he 
refers to the Tabakat, says that Latif Khan fle<i to the hill country of Bongil. 

3 The meaning is not quite clear; it apparently means doubled and qiiadru* 

plod, but this is not likely. Firishtah lith, o<l. inserts a betwtwn 

and • This would bo 300 per cent. None of the translations refers Uj 

tills. The Mirat-i-Sikandarf, Bayley, page 3|13, says that ‘‘The Sultftn now opened 
the hand of bounty, and like a cloud rained down gold and jewels anfl allowances 
and favours all round”; but there is no mention of the pnjportion by which the 
wages of the soldiers were increased. It appears from page 334, however, in 
corfnection with the allowances to GhazI Khdn tiiat ^ does mean twofold, 
and consequently and 8*^ also mean threefold and fourfold. 

22 
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^ And as at that time, the fort of Champanfr was the capital 
of Gujrat, and the Sultans ascended the throne there, he on the 15th 
of Chl-qa‘dah, at the moment chosen by the astrologers, adorned and 
decorated a jewelled throne, inlaid with gems, in the manner of the 
old Sultans near the eastern darbdr, and on the date previously 
mentioned, which was in the year 932 A.H., he placed the crown on 
his head, and according to the custom of his ancestors, sat on the 
throne. The great men an4 the ShaMs and the amirs and the Khans 
spoke words of congratulations, and carried out the ceremonies of 
making loyal offerings and wave offerings. On that day, a thousand 
persons had the distinction of robes of honour being conferred on 
them ; and a number of people were honoured by the grant of titles. 
^GJiazi Klian was then aj)pointed to the government of Nadarbar 
and Sulfanpur; and although his allowances had been increased by 
ten-twenty (i.e., double) at the accession at Ahmadabad, it was again 
doubled now. 

At this time ^ news came that Latif Kliaii had, at the instigation 
of ‘Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz Klian, gone to the hills of ^ Awas in 
the vicinity of Sultanpur and Nadarbar, with the intention of creating 
a disturbance and raising a revolt. Sultiln Bahadur ordered that an 
army should be sent, which would in co-operation with Ghazi Khan 
crush and destroy him. ^ At this time, the date of the accession on 

1 This second coronntioii is mentioned ]>y Firishtah lith. ed. and very briefly 
by Col. Itri^gs (vol. IV, p. 106). The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Bayloy, p. 334) also 
mentions it briefly after mentioning the famine. 

2 It appears from the Miratd-Sikandari, Bayloy, page 334, that the Sultan 

ordered 'Paj Khan to command the army against Latif Khan and his adlierents; 
hut Taj Khan represen te<l that (Jhazi Khun son of Ahmad Khan was the best 
man for the work, and the latter was then appointed to the of Nandarbar. 

* According to tlie Mirat-i Sikandarl, Bayloy, page 333, the famine occurred 
before the receipt of the news of Latif Khan’s revolt, and the appointment of 
Ghazi Khan, or at least the famine is mentioned there before the revolt. 

* The placid is so nametl in the MSS., in the lith. ed., and in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah; Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 106) calls it the Ahwas hills. They do 
not appear to be mentioned m the Miratd-Sikandari. 

6 The MSS. and the lith. 6d. have the text as I have it, but in the corres- 
ponding pas.sage of Firishtah there is the word before, and the word 

after the word . This is, I think, a better reading. The date of the 

accession on the "L1nl <jiufui was the anniversary of the accession at Ahmadabad 
which took place on that day. 
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the *Id-nd~du1pa arrived. On this day the Sultan arranged a grand 
festive assembly, and again bestowed on many of the armrs robes and 
belts and daggers and swords, and in this way made them pleased 
with him. 

It so happened, that at this time a famine took place, and (the 
Sultan) ordered Hushiyar-ul-mulk, who was the treasurer, to attend 
at his stirrups, so that at the time when he was riding, he should 
give a 1 Muzaffnrl to everyone who sJiould ask for help. The Sultan 
rode out every day twice to play ch^iugdn\ and in every city many 
alms houses were established for faqlrs and poor people; and the 
Sultan 2 endeavoured with all his energy to aimOiorate the condition 
of the ra"lyats\ so that in a short time a new grandeur and s])Iendour 
appeared in the country of ( Jujrat. 

A considerable time had not yet elapsed, when the men, wlio had 
been creating disturbances, began to move again. Shujil‘-ul-mulk 
fled and joined Latif Klian, and Qaisar Khan who was one of the great 
amirs of Muzaffar Shah sent a number of his retainers with him. As 
Qaisar lOian and 3 Ulugh Klian liad been in agreement with ‘Imild- 
ul-mulk in the matter of tlie murder of Sultan Sikamhir, and were 
afraid of suffering the punishments for their acts, they did not abandon 
their hostile attitude. The loyal arinrs having conui to know of this 
informed the Sulfan. ^ The latter s(‘nt Idugh Khan with a well 

1 "J’ho Mimt-i-Sikandurl, Ikiyk^y, .'L*!.'!, snyH, ‘‘a ashrafF”. Thu 

Sultan’s riding out to play chnugdn is iiKaitaniod in this c-onnuction, J suppoBO, 
to indicate that thu Aluzajfarifi wen' given aviay on thesi* oecasions. 

2 The wording in the MS. and in the lith. ed. uliieli is 

Lfy ajipears to he dere<'(i\e. Kifher thf*n* should he tho 

proposition Aj before , or the wonis *Z^A should he onutted. 'riiese 

words are omitted in the eorrcsjionding sentence in the lith. ed. of Kirishtah. 

3 One MS. and Kinshtali Iith. <*<1. un<l Col. Uriggs and the* MirAt-i-Sikandarl 

liAvo (^1^ , so 1 have taken tliat name, thoiigli fhf’ <jther MS. and tlie lith. 

ed. have yJd\ . 

Then' is apparently some mis.stah-menl in the Ho»|uenc<‘ of o\entft. 
Apparently Idugh Khan had already been <<0111 in ernumand of the army sent 
against Latif Khan, when the loyal made the rei)n‘sentati(jn in the inattor, 

but the difliculty is that it is said that Qai.*^ar Khan an<l I'lugh Khan were put 
into prison. Probably Ulugh Khan was roeallod, or he fnnl not starUsl, although 
the tmops ho was to command had. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 33/5, 
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equipped army against Latif Khan. Some of the loyal adherents of 
the Sultan represented to him, that as Qai^ar Klian and Ulugl) Khan 
had combined with ‘Imad-ul-mulk in the murder of Sultan Sikandar, 
and now they were again awakening the rebellion, which had fallen 
asleep, by sending letters, etc., it was not right that they should be in 
that neighbourhood. The Sultan was considering this matter, when 
news came to Taj Khan, that Ulugh Khan and Qaisar Klian had sum- 
moned Latif Klian to Nadot by a road which was not well known and 
they were about to join him. Taj Klian reported all this to the Sultan 
in private, and took an oath on the word of God (i.e., the Quran) 
that there was no untruth in what he was saying. The next day, 
when the amirs, according to daily custom, came to salute (the Sultan), 
Qaisar Klian and Ulugh Khan were put into prison. ^ Dawar-ul-mulk, 
who had escaped by means of an excuse, was arrested. Dia’-ul-mulk 
and Kbwajah Babu who were suspected of associating with the conspi- 
rators were also imprisoned ; they were brought into the public audience 
hall, with their heads uncovered and their hands bound. The men 
of the city assembled in multitudes and plundered their houses. Dia’- 
ul-mulk placed a robe round his neck, and made humble supplication; 
and Babu agreed to pay ^ fifty lakhs of tankas as the ransom of blood. 
Sultan Bahadur gave up the idea of putting them to death and ordered 
them to bo released. His kingdom was now purified from the weeds 
of disturbance and rebellion. 

In the beginning of the year 933 a.h., 1527 a.d., a body of 
sildhddrs (troopers), whose numbers reached ^ ten thousand, made a 


says that Kaisar Khan and ’Ulugh Klmn and Dawar-ul-Mulk were all ordered 
to be beheaded, llayley in a note says that Firishtah says that ’Ulugh Khan’s 
innocence was established. Firishtah nowhere, as far as I can see, says so. 
Like the author of the Tabaqat Firishtah only says that Qaisar Khan and 
Ulugh Klian were put into prison, but does not say anything about what 
happened to them later. 

1 The name is written as and cXJI ;fy in the MS., and 

uOJI in the lith. ed. 

* One MS. has here by mistake helpless, as an adjective to Babu 

instead of fifty. 

* The number is ten thousand in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. l^ut 
Firishtah lith. ed. has two thousand. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 107) makes it a 
large party headed by nearly two thousand officers. According to Firishtah they 
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complaint on a Friday, that they had not received their allowances, 
and did not allow the Khutha to be read. Sultan Bahadur excused 
the offence on account of his innate forbearance, and ordered the 
payment of their allowances. These men had intended to go to Latif 
l£han, and they had also instigated others to do so. 

At this time a petition came from Ohazi Khan to the effect that 
“Latif Ivlian has come to Sultan pur with a large force a!ul has raised 
the standard of hostility. I went and met him, and after the battle, 

‘ Add-ul-mulk and Muhafiz f£han fled, and Ray Bhim with his brothers 
fell on the battlefield, and Latif Kliaii was wounded and taken pri- 
soner”. Sultan Bahadur immediately on hearing this nows, sent 
Muhib-ul-mulk, and a body of other amirs ^ so that they might properly 
and kindly attend to the condition of Latif Klian, and bring him to his 
presence, after placing ointments on his wounds ; but as he was mor- 
tally wounded he died on the way. He was buried in the village of 
Halol, one of the dependencies of Champanir, by the side of Sultiln 
Sikandar. In the course of the same year ^ Naf^Ir Klian, who had 
received the title of Sultan Mahmud also died. The Sultan appointed 
a number of beadsmen ( j ) at his brothers’ tombs, and ordered 
the daily distribution of cooked and uncooked food there. 

In the same year, also, nows came that 2 Ray Singh, Raja of 
Mai on hearing of the execution of Qai^ar Klmn, sought an ojiport unity 

made thoir oomplaint in tho Jama* ManjicJ, ami thin is alno iinliratcd hy tlio fart 
rneutii>ned in tho text, that they pr<‘\ <*nt<*d the* roador ol tha pnhlio praynrs to 
read them. Firishtah also does not attributes the act of thr* SiiltAn to his 
forbearanee, but says lie knew they inn*iided to go r/ver to J..Htir lylitin; and 
thereforti ordered their allowanees to be paid, as a niatt<*r of policy. Their 
int^'ntion of going over to I..afif Klian is abo menfion<‘<I in the text. 

• 1 This was a young king who was placed on the throne by ^/inad-ubmulk 

aft'Cr the murder of Sultan Sikandar. Tin* (Cambridge History of India, 
page 32.3. says that he was secretly put to ileath, hut 1 do not know the authority 
on which this statement is made. Neither this *paba<]at nor Firishtnh nor the 
Mirat i-Sikandarl says so, though it is ijuite possible that tho young prince waa 
secretly mur<Iered. 

* The reason of the hostility of Hay *Singh on hearing the news of the 
oxecution of Qaii^r Ih^lln, and of his invailing tho Sul^n's dominion, and of 
sopking tho town of Dahud is not at all clear, nor is it clear why Hay Singh should 
have seized a lot of tho properties of plfF-ul-nuilk, the son of Clait^ar Kliilti. The 
Cambridge History of India, page .32.3, says that it was the murder of tho 
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and sacked the town of i Dahud, and much property belonging to 
Dia’-iil-miilk, son of Qaisar lOian fell into his hands. The Sultan on 
hearing this news became anxious, and wanted to advance in person- 
Taj Khan, however, submitted to him, that at the beginning of a 
reign, many occurrences like this take place, and His Majesty should 
not at all allow any distress or pain to lodge in his heart. If this 
slave is commanded to undertake this service, he would with the divine 
favour and the auspiciousness of His Majesty’s attention, chastise that 
turbulent man, the Raja of Mai, as he deserves. The Sultan immediate- 
ly conferred a robe of honour on him, and sent one lakh of horsemen 
with him for the punishment of Ray Singh, the Raja of Mai. Taj Klian 

child Mahinfid IT, that, alienated XMai Singh of lYdanpiir, or, ns he is des* 
crihed in the text and in Firishtnh, of llav Singh, IXaja of Mfd. But it is not clear 
why this Hindu chief should ha\ e taken the murder of tlie young Musnlinan prince 
so much to heart as to put his country into such danger by raiding th(’ territory 
of the powerful Sultan of (Jujrat. The text both of the Tabaijfd and of Firishtnh 
make itcleni that it \\as<ui hearing of tlu- (‘xecution of Qaisar Txhan, , 
that h(' sought an opportunity and sacked Dahfid. Tn respeet of Nasir Klian 
both the TabiKjrit an<l Firishtah had ummI tlie word, ,< lent h. So that when 
they speak of the' ijjb , the name ,^1^ cannot be a mistake for 

. The Mirat-i-vSikaiHlai’T, Hayley, ]>age .‘bb"), <loes not diri'ctly connect 
the raid by Kai Singh of Ffd, as he is calk'd then\ eith(*r \\ith the I'xecution of 
Kaisar Khan or the death of Xadr Khan but it coniu'cts it indin'ctly with the 
former, and not in any way with tlu' latti’i*. I’hi' Mirfit-i-Sikandari docs imt 
mention the fact of the property of Zia-ul-inulk being taken in the text, but 
Bayley in a note on page .'blG quoting from tb(‘ Tabakat says that Kai Singh 
“made lus attack on hearing of the execution of Ivaisar Khan, apparently because 
ho sujiposc'd that that showed disunion in Hahadar Sliah’s camp”. This is not 
ft very cog(>nt reason, but T ment'ou it for what it is worth. Later on in the same 
note Uayley calls Zia-ul-miilk. the .son of Xn.^r Khan; and that Urd Singh’s son 
afterwards cana* in and submitted and was honoured with a dress {IQiiV(it). Both 
these statements appear to me to ho incorrect. The Tabarjat and Firi^htah both 
calls X)ia-ul mulk, the son of Qai.sar KJ\an. There is no Xasir Khan mentioned 
, ftiiywhere, alxuit this time excejit the young prince, who certainly had no son.s. 
As to the visit of Huy Singli’s sou to the Sultan, it will be seen from the text 
that it was Kana Sanka’s son and not Ray Singh’s, who came and paid a vi.sit 
to the Sultan. The lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, however, Ha>s that it was Ray 
Singh’s stm. Pixibably Bayley hatl some MS. Ix'fore him, that also said .so. 

^ in the text. 
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1 invaded the country of Mai and began to devastate it. Ray Singh 
then, with great humility and distress, submitted a petition for the 
pardon of his offences, through the intervention of Sharf-ul-mulk 
who was one of Sultan Muzaffar’s amirs. Tt did not, however, meet 
with acceptance; and Taj KJmn penetrated into the country and 
stretched his hands to plunder and ravage it; and did not leavu^ any- 
thing undone in devastating it. Ray Singh eliose a difficult position, 
and prepared to fight there, and Taj KJian standing firm and strong 
met him. A large number of active and strong men were killed on 
the side of Rily Singh, and ^ only one man was killed on the side of 
the Musalmans. Taj Khan remained one month in the country of 
Mai, after which he hastened to the service of tlu^ Sultan. 

In the month of Rabl‘-ul-awwal of tin* same year, Sultan Bahadur 
left his capital ^\ith the object of hunting. At this time a number 
of the ra^lyats of Kanbiiyet came, and made complaint of the acts 
of the officer in-charge of tin’s town. The Sultan semt Taj Jvhan to 
arrange the affairs of that neighbourhood; and issuc^l an order for the 
dismissal of the ddrdyia of Kanbayet. When he arrived in the* iu‘igh- 
bourhocxl of Champanir, the son of Ranii Sankii came to rcuider homage, 
and after staying then* for somc^ days, and aftm* b(‘ing made happy 
by favours and kindn<*ss, receiv(*d [)ermission to leave. 

In the year 934 A.H., 1528 a.u., the Sultan cast the shadow of 
conquest over the ccjuntries of Idar and Bakar, and having in a short 
time concpjcred those countries, returned to (3iainpanir. lb* thc'ii 
went with a small retinue to rebuild the fort of Bahroj, and after 

1 Tliero js a littli* (lim*reiioo in the* reiwlingH. Oiio MS, Ii«h 

4 ^ 1 /^ t i‘t-, laiviii^ inva<l<*(i tiic country to •liivaHtiitc it. I'Ijo 

‘other lias only *>*^^ , t.r., invadod the ciountry . 'i’he lith. ed. has I have 

atloj)ted the first reading as it ^ivos reason for Hay Sindh’s humility. Firishtah 
also lia.s the same reading. 

2 This is somewhat curious, hut Firishtah also saysjl j 

cRflj , /,r., of the MiisalmariH more* than one man was not kilh^d. 

Col. Hri^^s (vol. p, 108) also .says the same thm^, hut he rlc,s»*rihcH it as a 
remarkable fact; and he says (uily oia* man of Taj Khan’s army is said to ha\ «* 
fallen. The Mirat i-Sikanrlarl also says the same thing, aiyl says that the man 
who was killed was named Muharnarl Hasan (liayloy, p, .*1.30), M. Hidayat 
Hosain has adopted (Jsh jkj in the G'xt-edition. 
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^lishing his work there, went to Kanbayet. One day, when he was 
amusing himself on the coast, a ship happened to arrive from the port 
Dip. The men, who came in it, reported, that a ship belonging to the 
firangls had been cast ashore by the wind. Qawam-ul-mulk had 
seized the property on board the ship, and was ^ causing the jirangls 
the hardship of being made slaves . On hearing this news after breaking 
his 2 fast the Sultan travelled to Dip by road. Qawam-ul-mulk 
hastened to meet him, and produced the Jirangls before him. He 
invited them to accept Islam, and having made a large number of 
them Musalmans, raised the standard of return. 

In the same year 2 a letter came from ‘Adil Khan, governor of 
A sir, who was a nephew (sister’s son) of Sultan Bahadur, the purport 

1 Tlie meaning of the words which are in the MSS. 

(though the word is written as in one of them) is not quite clear, but 
I suppose my translation is correct. Firishtah has the word instead of 

. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 109) says the crew had been made prisoners. 

* The word is in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah says 
the Sultan became very pleased on hearing the news, and agrees generally 
as to the facts of the incidents; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 109) says in the 
text that all the Europeans taken on this occasion were circumcised, and became 
Mahomodans; biit in a note he says that “Tlie Portuguese historian states that 
they resisted being converted and were eventually released . J ames de Mesquita 
was the name of the officer; and his whole crew consisted of only sixteen men 
in a boat. It is certain that James de Mesquita was with Bahadur Shah after- 
wards, at the siege of Chittoor, and was employed by him as his envoy to Nuno 
de Cunha in the year that Bahadur Shah lost his life”. This incident does not 
appear to be mentioned in either the Mirat-i-Sikandari or the Cambridge History 
of India. 

* The tenor of the letter is rather vague and disjointed. Firishtah lith. 

ed. agrees generally but the names of the party are somewhat different. ‘Adil 
^&n is called Mir&n Mu^ammc^ Shah, Niz&m-ul-mulk Bahrl Burhan Ni;cSm 
Shdh Bahrl, Barld Bidarl Qftsim Barld and *Imad-ul-m\ilk, *Al&-ud din ‘Tmad 
Sh&h; and instead of the three hundred elephants mentioned in the 
Firishtah says some elephanta, cM , were carried away as plunder. 

* Col. Briggs’s account is similar Firishtah ; but he calls Miran Muhammad Sh&h 
“Meeran Mahomed Khan”. The Mir&t-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 340, generally 
agrees; but says that the confederacy against ’ImSd-ul-Mulk GawSli or Miran 
Mukftmmad Khfin consisted of besides Niz&m-ul-Mulk and Barid, Khudfiwand 
Kh&n P&thirl, and ’Ain-ul-Mulk and others; but it says nothing of the looting 
of the elephants and the taking of the fort of M&hur ; b\it Bayley mentions them 
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of which was this, ‘‘As ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kawill had prayed with humility 
for help from this faqlr, and Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri and i Malik Barld 
of Bidar had forcibly entered into the country Kawil, the faqir went 
to help and reinforce ‘Imad-ul-mulk; and a great battle took place. 
The faqir drove away the men in front of him. Nizam-ul-mulk 
Bahri, who was in ambush, attacked and defeated ‘ Imfid-ul-mulk ; 
and carried away as plunder three hundred elephants belonging to 
the faqir. The faqir has 2 now come, relying on the generosity of 
Your Majesty. Whatever noble order is issued by you will be entirely 
for the welfare of all; and he (I suppose, Nizfim-ul-mulk Bahri) has 
violently taken possession of the fort of 3 Mahur, which is the greatest 
fort in Kawil.** An order was issued to the following effect, “Last 
year a petition came from Tmad-ul-mulk, and Malik *Ain-ul-mulk, 
the governor of Nahrwala, in accordance with orders, went and ami- 
cably settled the matter between the parties. Now that this violence 
has been perpetrated by Nizam-ul-mulk; therefore in accordance with 
the saying — the offender is a tyrant — he is the tyrant and Tmad-ul- 
mulk the victim of his oppression ; and it is a duty incumbent on the 
energy of all merciful people to help the oppressed.’* In the month 
of Muharram in the year 935 a.h., September, 1528 A.D., the Sultan 
advanced with an immense army with the object of conquering the 
Deccan, and encamped in the town of Baroda ; and a long time elapsed 
there for the mustering of the troops. 

^ About the middle of that year 935 a.h., 1529 a.d., Jam 
Firuz, the ruler of Thatha, had to leave his country owing to the 
growing power of the Arghuns. and came and joined Sultan Baha<lur. 


in a foot-note. The account of the Cambridge Hintory of ftidia, pafre .324, 
is somewhat similar; but it says in addition, that the cause of the <|iiarrel was 
the possession of the town and district of PAthrl on the CodAvarl, which belonged 
to the ruler of Berar by right but w^ere coveted ami had been annexed by that 
of Ahmadnagar (*AlA-ud-dIn *Im&d ShAh). 

^ ^he text-edition. 

* The word is 1^1^ in one MS., but in the other and in the lith. ed. 

• The word is jn one MS. 

, * Firishtah’s account agre<^, but ho does not name the Argbuna, but 

substitutes Magbuls. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 110) calls them Arghoons. 
BCir&t-i-Sikandarl docs not mention thfe allowance of twelve lakhM of tanka&. 
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The latter showed kindness to him, and fixed a stipend of twelve 
lOikh$ of tankas for his personal ^ expenses ; and promised that, God 
willing I shall give you your hereditary dominion after recovering it 
from the Maghuls”. 

As the fame of the grandeur of Bahadur Shah, and the report 
of his imperial gifts spread in the inhabited fourth part of the world, 
the Rays from near and far turned their faces to his threshold, which 
was a seat of prosperity. The 2 nephew of the Raja of Gwaliar with 
a body of Purabla Rajputs came, and were enlisted among his special 
attendants. ^ Bahrun, son of Prithi Raj, nephew of Rana Sanka, also 
came with some notable Rajputs, and entered his service. Some 
Dakini sarddrs also came and attained to the good fortune of an 
audience (of the Sultan). All of them, in accordance with their 
status and position, obtained a share in his favours and gifts. 

As a long time elapsed (in the Sultan’s) residence in Champanir, 
‘Im5.d-ul-mulk sent his son Ja‘far Ulian to wait on the Sultan, 
and represented that, owing to his arrogance and pride, Nizam-ul- 
mulk Bahri had no inclination towards a treaty of peace. If the 
Sultan would once advance into the Deccan, the object of this slave 
would be attained. The Sultan granted his prayer, and decided to 
invade the Deccan. About this time, Ja‘far Khan submitted, that 
if the Sultan permitted, he would like to go and see the city of Ahmad- 
&bM and the country of Kanbayet; and would soon come back to 
attend on the Sultan. His prayer was allowed, and he had arrived in 
Kanbayet, when he was informed, that the Sultan had moved out 
of Ahmadabad to carry out his expedition into the Deccan, and had 


^ The word ^ jr^ is left out from one MS. 

* His name is given in the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 343, as Nai’ Sing 
DS6 brother’s son of Md.n Singh, K&jah of Gwaliar. 

8 The name is or jij in the MSS., and in the lith. ed., and 
in the litH. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs calls him Sreeputty Ray (evidently 
^lixing up the names of the father and the son), nephew of Rana Sanka. 
The MirAt-i-Sikandarl says that it was Prithi RAj, nephew of RAn& Sftnka and 
not his son who came. Following the Tabaq&t and Firishtah, I have adopted 
Bahrun as the name of the R&jput chief, son of Prithi R&j, who came. Of all 
the names it is the only one which has any similarity to a Hindu name. 
M. Hidayat ^osain has ^1^ ij^ji ViH j^, in the text-edition. 
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encamped in the town of ^ Dabohl. Ja‘far IQian waited on the Sultan 
there. ^ The Sultan halted there for some time and again returned 
to ^ Muhammadabad and passed the rainy season there. ^ He then 
in the year 937 a.h. marched towards Bakar and Idar; and he sent 
Kbudawand Khan and Tmad-ul-mulk from the village of Kii&npdr 
with a well-equipped army and many elephants to Bakar ; and himself 
proceeded towards Kanbayet. He spent one day at Kanbayet, and 
then embarked in a ship for the Dip. At the latter place all the stuffs 
and other merchandise, which were in the ships, that arrived from the 
various ports round about, were put into various store -houses. Among 
these things, there were one thousand and six hundred maunds of 
roses (or rose water) from Damascus. He also showed very great 
kindness to the body of Rumls (Turks) who had ® come with Mu^fafl 


1 The name of the town is in one MS., and in the lith. od. In 

the other MS. the name of the town is not mentioned. It appears from the 
Mirat i-Sikandari, Bayley, page .344, that the names of the two stations in the 
Sult&n’a march were the town of Dabhol and the village of DhftrSlI. T have 
adopted the name of Dabohl. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text- 

edition. 

2 Bayley says in a note, on page 34.3 of his History of OujarAt, that the 
Tarikh-i-Alfl, Firishtah and the TabakAt-i-Akbarl say very little about thi« 
campaign. He gives a very brief summary of what the Tarlkh-i-Alfl and Firishtah 
say, but none of what is said in the Tabakfit. What is said in the "yabaqAt 
is so mixed up with other matters, and with accounts of more or less aimless 
wanderings, that it is difficult to give an> summary. I have not attempted 
to give a summary of what Firishtah, the Mirat-i-Sikandarl and thc5 Cambridge 
History of India say about it, but have confine<i myself to a translation of 
the text. 

• 8 Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text-edition. 

* Firishtah mentions this, after giving a brief account of tVio campaign. 
His account of these journeys agrees generally with that in the text, but ho says 
that instead of buying sixteen hundred mans of roses or rose water of Damascus, 
he bought sixteen hundred mans of J » pistachio nuts and dried 
grapes. Col. Briggs does not mention these purchases, and I cannot And 
any mention of them anywhere else. 

8 Firishtah says that they had come > V.c., as merchants; and 

it is not clear why they were is such helpless condition and could not go back 
to their own country. 
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RumI, and were in a strange country. He arranged residences for them ; 
and returned after recommending them to the favour of Malik AySz. 

When after travelling over the various stages, he arrived at 
Champanir, i ‘Umr Khan and Qufb Khan, and a number of other 
amxTB of Sultan Ibrahim, who had, for fear of His Majesty Firdus 
MakanI, fled to Gujrat, waited upon the Sultan ; and were exalted to 
high ranks. On the Ist day 2 three thousand robes of honour woven 
all over with gold thread, and fifty horses, and some lakhs of tankas 
in cash were bestowed on them; and after pleasing their hearts, the 
Sultan had the drum beaten for a march to Mahrasa. After his 
arrival there, Kbudawand Klian and the other amirs came and waited 
upon him. He then penetrated into Bakar by , successive marches; 
and arranged for the perfect government of that territory, and 
appointed thdnaddrs at all necessary stations. Pars Ram, the Raja 
of Bakar, becoming thoroughly helpless entered the Sultan’s service. 
His son having attained to the nobility of Islam became a MusalmSn 
in the presence of Sultan Bahadur. But 3 Jaga, Pars Ram’s brother, 
with a number of insurgents moved about in the hills and forests. 
Afterwards he went for fear of his life to ^ Ratan Sen, son of Rana 

1 One MS. inserts J Khan, after Qutb 

^&n. 

8 It in in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. and also in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah; but I think or three hundred wa.s the correct number. 

3 The name is ^ in the MSS., and 1^^ in the lith. ed. It is in the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Hriggs (vol. IV, p. 112) calls him Jugut Ray. The 
name does not appear to be mentioned in the text of the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, but 
in a note, on pages 347, 34S, he is called Chaga or Jag& or Jagat. M. Hidayat 
Hosain has in the text -edition. 

* The name is , Ratan SI in the MS. and also in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah, but it is > Ratan S5n in the lith. ed. of the ^abaqat. Col. 

Briggs has Rana Ruttun. He is called Ranii Ratan! in the text of the Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl, Bayley, ,3,50, but in a note it is said that he was variously called 
,, Ratan Si, Chand. The Cambridge history of India (p. 326) 

calls him Raljjnii in an unsuccessful attempt to give the Sanskrit form of the 

name ; but jtnsf aa Scmgrama Singh is not correct Sanskrit so Ratan Singh also is 
not correct Sanskrit. It should be Ratna Sinha. But the Musalm&n historians 
and even Tod, the author of the R5jasth&n are content with Sanga Ran& or RAn&n 
S&nkft, and Ratna and Bikram&jit the names of the brother and successor of 
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Sank& for protection; and made him the medium for hia entering the 
service (of the Sultan). It so happened that the Sultftn had at that 
time gone to Bansw&la on a hunting expedition. Ratan Sen sent 
emissaries there and with great humility and meekness prayed for the 
pardon of Jaga’s offences. The Sultan acceded to his prayer, and 
sent for Jaga. He then laid the foundation of a noble mosque in 
the 1 village and ghat of Karchl, and gave that town (Karchl) to 
Prithl Raj ; and divided the rest of the territory of Bakar between 
® Prithl Raj and JagS. in equal shares. 

Hp remained there for some days with the object of hunting, 
when scouts brought the information, that Sultan Mahmud Kbaljl, 

Ratan S 6 n which tho author of tho Cambridge History of India has correctly 
transliterated into Vikramaditya. 

1 The name of tho village is Daklat Karhf in one MS. and 

Dakhniat Karjl and Dakhat Karjl, in the lith. od. In 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah it looks like Lahat Karjl. ('ol. Hriggs (vol. IV, 

p. 113) says that tho king having caused a mosque to be built in the village of 
Larky G’hat gave it over in perpetuity to Jugut Ray. Whether the mosque or the 
village was given in perpetuity to him is not clear and in 0113 ' case the statement 
differs from that of Firishtah, who says the Sultan gave tho town to Prithl Raj. 
It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, page 348, that tvakils of Ratanl 
Rajah of Chitor waited upon tho Sultan at tho pass of Karchl. I think thert^foro 
that the correct reading is village and ghdt of Karchl, 

and 1 have adopted this. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the 

text-edition. 

* There must be some mistake here. Pars Rtlm and not Prithl liaj was the 
Raja of Bakar. Prithl Raj appears to have been Raja of Bungarpur. It is 
not at all clear why he should have got half of Bakar to the exclusion of Pars 
Ram and his son, the former of whom ha<l entered the Sultan’s service, and tho 
latter had become a Musalman. The Cambrklgo History of India, i>age 325, 
kays in a few words what happened to Baker (as it calls it), and BanHwdra. 
It says ho “ lod an expedition in to Baker and Banswara. Tho liana, Ratan 
Smgh II, who had succeeded Sangrama after the battio of SIkrI int<<rcedod for 
the two chiefs, and Bahadur stayed his hand’*. I am afraid this does not give 
much information of what actually happened, and what information is given is 
not accurate. There is no mention of the division of Bakar, whether it was 
between Prithl Raj and Jaga, or between Pars Ram and tho latter, lliero was 
also no expedition into Banslah or Hanswarah. Tho Mirat-i- 8 ikandarl says 
de^itely that the Sultan left his army behind, and wont to Banswaia on a 
hunting excursion and nothing appears to have been done in respect of him or 
of the Raja. Tho names Ratan Singh and Sangrama are also both incorrect. 
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who had been bound by ties of gratitude to the late Sultan MuzafiFar 
Shah, and had received many favours from him, had sent ^ Sharzah 
Kian, who was the civil and military governor of Mandu, that he 
might plunder and ravage some of the towns in the territory of Chitor; 
and Ratan Sen, son of Rana Sanka had with a large force plundered 
and devastated the villages of Sipla and Bala vat ; and was confronting 
Sultan Mahmud IQialji at Ujjain. 2 Ratan Sen’s ambassadors also 
came at this time, and represented to the Sultan, that he should forbid 
Sultan Mahmud Kl»alji, so that the latter might not without any 
reason move the chain of hostility. They also informed him, that 
Sultan Mahmud I£balji had gone from Ujjain to Sarang])rir; and had 
taken Silhadi Purahla with him, with the object of putting him to 
death ; and Silhadi having become aware of his intention had in con- 
junction with Sikandar Khan Satwai gone to Chitor, and had sought 
the protection of Ratan Sen; and Sikandar Khan and Bhupat, son 
of Silhadi, were coming from there to wait on His Majesty. Accord- 
ingly on the 27th of Jamadi-awwal, Sikandar than and Bhupat came 
and waited on the Sultan. The latter bestowed on them seven hundred 
robes woven entirely of gold thread and seventy horses; and did 
everything to please them. 

When Sultan Mahmud received information of the departure 
of Sikandar Khan and Bhupat, he sent Darya Kiian, as an ambassador, 
with a message that he also intended to have the honour of presenting 
himself; but the acquisition of that blessing had remained in abeyance 
owing to certain reasons ; but God willing he intended on this occasion 
to have the great pleasure of meeting His Majesty. Sultan Bahadur 


1 Thu lith. ed. of Firishtah appears to bo defective hero, as it says that 
Sharzah ^lau after plundering certain towns in the territory of Chitor, was 
confronting Sult^i Mahmud l^aljl at Ujjain. Col. Briggs does not .say that 
Ratan Sen plundered any villages in Malwa, or was confronting Sultan Mahmud 
^aljl at Ujjain. On the other hand, he says that Shirza Khan had passed 
through Oojein to Sarungpoor. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 349, also 
does not say that RatijpR^ Son had plundered any villages in Malwa; but it does 
mention that ho was confronting Sultan Mahmud Khiljl at Ujain. 

* Firishtah and Col. Briggs and the Mirat-i-Sikandari generally agree with 
the text; but Col. Briggs says that Moyin Khan, son of Sikundur Khan Mewaty, 
and not the latter himself had fled to Chittor. Sikandar Khan is said in the Mir&t- 
i'Sikandarl, Bayley, page 349, to have been the governor of Slw&s. 
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said to Darya Khan, “On various occasions, the glad tidings of a visit 
have reached my ears. If Sultan Mahmud comes and meets me, I 
shall certainly not give an asylum to the fugitives from his courts”. 
He then granted permission to the ^ ambassador of Sultan Mahmutl 
to return, after bestowing favours on him. Then he marched towards 
Bansw5.1a, and when he arrived at the ghdt or pass of Karchl, Riitau 
Sen and Silhadi hastened to wait on him. On the first day the Sultan 
bestowed on them thirty elephants and one thousand five hundred 
robes of honour made of stuff of woven gold thread. After a few days, 
Ratan^en obtained leave to go to Chitor; but Silhadi having elected 
to enter the Sultan’s service stayed on. 

Sultan Bahadur depending on the promise of Sultan Mahmud 
Kl^Rljl proceeded towards ^Sambla; and determined, that if SultS-n 
Mahmud came, he would perform the ceremonies of receiving and 
hospitably entertaining him ; and then go as far as Kanbayet and the 
pass of Devla, and after bidding him farewell there returned to the 
capital. At this place Muhammad Khan Aslrl came and waited 
upon him. ^ When the latter arrived at Sambla he waited for ten 
days for Sultan Mahmud. After that Daryfi, again came from 

Sultan Mahmud, and informed him that his master had fallen from 
his horse while hunting, and had broken his right arm ; and it was not 
fit that he should come in his present condition. The Sultan said, 


1 Tho word is in both MSS., and in the litFi. od. of Firishtah ; but 

in the lith. ed. of the ^aba^at. 

* Tho name is adu-* Sanblla in one MS. Hanbla in the other MS. 

and in tho lith. ed. of P'irishtah; and aJtXL-* Sandia in tho lith. od. of the 
Col. Brigg.s (vol. IV, p. 114) has Taiidla, and the MirAt i-SikandarF, Hayloy, page 
*360, has “the village of Sainbaliah”. a lAW Sanbla in tho text is apparently a 
mistake for Sarnbla. 

3 The Cambridge History of India, page 326, gives a very good summary 
of the matters in dispute at this time between the Sultan of Gujarat and MAiwa, 
but unfortunately ends with a mistake, when it says, “Sultan Mahmud owed 
his tenure of his throne to the capture of MAndu from rebellious liajputs by 
Mahmud Begarha”. It needs scarcely bo said that it was Sult-An Mu^faffar, and 
not Sultan Mahmud Begarha, who captured Mandu from tho rebellious KAjpdts 
(see pp. 318, 319 of the Cambridge History of India itself). It may also be men- 
tioned that should be transliterated as Mandu and not as MAndu. 
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‘‘As he has broken his promise several times, if he does not come I 
shall go myself Darya Kfcan again said, “Chand Khan, son of 
Sultan Muzaffar is with Sultan Mahmud. If the latter comes and 
Your Majesty demands the surrender of Chand Klian, it would be 
very difficult to give him up, and it would be impossible to withhold 
him. In truth that is the reason why he cannot come”. Sultan 
Bahadur said, “ I have relinquished the idea of demanding the surrender 
of Chand Klian. Please go and tell Sultan Mahmud, that he should 
come soon”. When the emissary of Sultan Mahmud received leave 
to go back, Sultan BahMur travelled ^ slowly along, and waited for 
Sultan Mahmud’s arrival. When he arrived at Dibalpur, it became 
known that Sultan Mahmud wanted to confer the title of Sultan 
GJiiyas-ud-din on his eldest son, and he sent him to the fort of Mandu 
whilst he himself should leave it and seclude himself somewhere else ; 
and ho had no desire to meet Sultan Bahadur. 2 gome of the amirs 
of Sultan Mahmud, who were aggrieved with him on account of his 
disagreeable behaviour towards them, came and saw Sultan Bahadur; 
and several of them represented to him, that Sultan Mahmud was 
passing the time with idle excuses; and did not intend voluntarily 
to come; and Sultan Bahadur’s army should without delay begin 
the siege of the fort (of Mandu). 

Sultan BahMur then started from that place, and encamped 
at ^Sudpur; and at that station, Sharzat-ul-mulk fled from the fort 
of Mandu, and hastened to wait on him. The next morning the army 
moved from that place, and encamped at the village of Dilawarah. 
When the Sultan arrived at Naflcha, he directed the different detach- 
ments to take up their position for the siege. Muhammad Khan Asiri 


1 M. Hidayat Hoaain has .selected text-edition. 

2 Col. llriggs (vol. IV, p. 114) says, “the delay which this arrangement 
involved gave the Guzerat courtiers an opportunity of again misrepresenting the 
conduct of Sooltan Mahmood Kliiljy”. This is not quite correct. It was the 

♦ M&lwa and not the Gujrftt amirs who complained of Sultan Mabmud’s conduct, 
and it does not appear that even they misrepresented it. 

* This clause appears in one MS. where the place is called and 

in the lith. ed. where it is called )y* ; but not in the other MS. or in Firishtidi. 
Neither Sudpur nor Siirpur is mentioned in any other history. 
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was posted to the west at the battery of ^Sh&hpur, and * Ulugh 
Shto ^ Bhilpur. He sent the Purabla contingent to ^Pahalwftnla; 
and himself took up his quarters in the ^palaces) at ^ Mu^am* 

madpur. 

On the s 9th Sha'ban, 937 a.h., at the time of the true dawn, 
the standards of Bahadur Shah rose above the horizon of the fort of 
'Mandu. At that very moment, Chand Kh&n, son of Sult&n Mu^iaffar, 
got out of the fort and fled. Sultan Mahmud armed himself and with 
the few men that he had, came out to give battle; but as he • did not 
see that he was sufficiently strong to do so, he went into the palace 

1 The name is , Sh&hpul in both MSS. and in the lith. eel, of Firish* 

tah. It is Shahpur in the lith. ed. of the ^abaqat. The Mir&t-i- 

SikandarT, Bayley, page 351, has “the trenches at Sh&hpur'\ 

* The name is Ulugh Kh&n in both MSS. The lith. ed. of Firishtah 

has LuqmSn, which is certainly incorrect, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 115) 

improves it by making it Lokmun Sing. The lith. ed. of the fabaq&t has 

v-iJf Alf Khan and the Mirat-i-8ikandarl has Alaf Kh&n. As to the name 
of the place the MSS. have Bhilpur and Jj^ Pahlpiil. The lith. 

ed. of the ^abaqat has 0^ Bhilpur and that of Firishtah Jj^ (JfJ Bahlp5). 
Col. Briggs has Seetulpoor, and the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 351 • 
Bahlolpur. 

3 The MSS. have Pahalwfinia, and the lith. ed. has 6hagw&na. 

The lith. ed. of Firishtah has Salhw&na. Col. Briggs has Julwara, 

and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl has Bahalwanah. M. Hidayat I^osain has adopted 
Sahlwania, in the text-edition. 

^ The MSS. have Muhammadpur, and Mahmud pur, 

while the lith. ed. has Malpnudabad. The lith. ed. of Firishtah haa 

Jjj Malpnudpul, and Col. Briggs has Mahomedpoor, while the Mir&td- 

Sikandarl, Bayley, page 361 , does not state where the SultAn took \ip his quarter!, 
but says that on the 20th Bajab he advanced his camp to Mahmudpflr. 

« The date is the 9th Sha^bfin in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. and also in 
Col. Briggs, but the lith. ed. of Firishtah has the night of the 29th Sba*bAn, 
and the Mirftt-i -Sikandarl, Bayley, page 361, has the same date. The Mir&t-i- 
Sikandarl describes how Sult&n Bahadar hinaself with some great men effected 
an entrance into the fort by climbing a steep and high hill on the aide of Sang&r 
Chltdrl. The exploit was something like that of Hum&yun, who six years later, 
in 942 a.H., captured Ch&mp&nir, by climbing a steep hiU, by driving spikea 
into it. (See translation, vol. II, pages 64, 65.) 

• One MS. haa , but the other and the lith. ed. have . 

23 
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1 to slay his wife and children. Sultan BahsUlur’s soldiers surrounded 
the ma/jtal (palace), and sent a message that there was full assurance 
of safety to the inmates and to the amirs ; and no one would interfere 
with the property or the honour of any single person. Some of Sultan 
Mahmud’s loyal adherents made him refrain from the slaughter of his 
family; and told him, whatever unkindness the Badshah of Gujrat 
might show to him, his kindness and generosity would be greater than 
those of others. There was also a strong likelihood, that he would 
follow the example of his father and would leave the kingdom of 
Malwa in the possession of Sultan Mahmud’s servants. About this 
time, Sultan Bahadur ascended to the top of LaH and sent a 

man to wait on Sultan Mahmud. The latter came with seven of the 
amirs. 2 Sultan Bahadur received him with resjxict and courtesy, 
and embraced him ; and tried to please him. Then when they began to 
converse with each other, Sultan Mahmud showed a little harshness in 
his language. This displeased Sultan Bahadur; and a silence fell 
on the meeting. Then Sultan Mahmud and his son were plac(‘(l under 
arrest, and sent to Champaiiir; and Bahadur Shah took up his residence 


1 WiflhiriK apparently to follow the Rajput rite of jnnhnr. hut Firiwlitah .saya 

j ijhx , from which 

it would appear that he intended to look after lus family and children, and not to 
kill them. As to what happened later, Firishtali folIowH tho Tabnejut almoRt 
veThdtiffi. Hut tho Mirat-i-Sikandarl, JJayley, pa^<‘ 352. says that ‘‘the plunder 
and the killing and the making of prisoners went on for one watch; and then a 
proclamation of (quarter and safety was made”. The date according to Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl was the Dth {and not the 29th) Slia’ban, 937 a.h., 2Hth March, 1.531 
A.D. Col. Hnggs gives the date of the 9th Shaban, Februaiv 26th and the 
Cambridge History of India, page 327, has March 17th. 

* Fiiishtah leaves out the show' of courtesy and respect and the embrace; 
but says that Sulpin Haluulur was inclined to forgive Sultan Mahmud, but 
when he asked the latter, why he had not come to meet him, he gav’o a harsh 
reply, after which things happened as stated in the T**^^*'^®^* Mirat-i* 

Sikandail’s version (Bayley, pp. 352, 353) is somewhat different. It says that 
Sultan Mahmud sought safety by asking for quarter and mercy, and came out 
It with seven sons to wait on Sultan Bahadar. He was placed m tho custody of 
trustworthy guards, and on the 12th Muharram he was sent to Cujarat. This 
last date can scarcely bo correct, as there is an interval of four months between 
Sha*ban and Muharram. The account given in the Cambridge History of India» 
page 327, appears to be a brief summary of that in the T^haqat. 
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at Mandu. He gave permissioa to most of his amns to go back to 
Gujrat, to their own jdglrs. 

After the rains, Sultan Bahadur ^ went to see Burhanpur and 
Asir; and there Nizam-ul-mulk Dakini joined his service. ^ jje 
conferred on him the title of Muhammad Shah, and then returned to 
Mandu. About this time it became known that Silhadi ^ Purabla 
was not inclined to come and wait on the Sultan, for the reason, that 
he had in the time of Sultan Mahmud Khalji taken some Musalman 
w^onien; and in fact even some of the ineinbers of Sultan Na^ir-ud-dln^s 
harem into his own house, and had kept them there. Sultan Bahadur 
ordered that w'hether he came or not, it was incumbent on him (i.e., 
the Sultan), that he should release the Musalman women from the 
disgrace of kufr (heathenism) and the wretchedness of the slavery of 
Kafirs, and should give condign punishment to Silhadi. For this 
purjx)se he sent ^ Muqbal liliau to Champanir, so that he might go 
there and guard the fort and send Ikhtiyiir Kfian, with artillery an<l 
troops and treasure. *£ 111)1 iyar lilian came with a large army, and 
joined the Sultan in the town of Dhar, on the 20th Rabl‘-ul-ilkhir, 03H 
A.H. Sultan Bahadur ^ proclaimed that he was going back to Gujrat; 

1 There is a slight variation in tlu* rending in the MSS. One has^^^l 

3 i while the other has lith. ed. has j* 

j*''**^ 3 t which i.s incorrect. 

® Firishtah says that he did so hocause he wanted that Nnparn-ul-rnulk 
Dakini, or as Firishtah calls him Hiirhan Xiznni Shah Hahri would lielp him in 
tlie w'ar with Humayiln, which he intended to carry on; hut ns a matter of fact, 
the opposite of this happened, for Nizam-ul-iiiulk sent an emissary to Ilumayun, 
and wanted him to come and attack (lujr&t. 'JMie (’amhridgo History of India, 
page 327, does not mention this, hut it describes the interview betw«M*n Ilahadur 
►Shah and liurhaii Nizam *Shrdi. 

, » The suffix Pur<th>t/a is omitted in one MS. The (’amhridge History of 

India, page 327, does not mention anything al>out Silahdl having taken 
Musalman women into his lioiise, but says that he sIkjwcmI no disjMisition to 
fplfil his promise to return. 

* It appears that 8u]^an Bahadur gave out that ho was going to (lujrfit, 
and went away as if on a hunting f^xciirsmn to Dlbalpur, etc., so that HiihotJT 
might not take fright, and go away to Katan 85n, son of H&nA Hiinka. This is 
expressly stated in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. 

* He is also called ^^1^ Muqbal ^lan by Firishtah; but is called 

MAkarrib Khan ( in the Mirut-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 350, and is 

there descril.ied as brother of Ikhtlyar KhAn. 
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and went to Mandu, so that after making the necessary preparations 
there, he might commence his march towards Gujrat. He left Ikbtiyar 
Khan in charge of the government of Mandu, and encamped at 
Na^cha on the 25th of the month of Jamadl-ul-awwal. At this time 
Bhupat, son of Silhadi, submitted to the Sulte^n, “As the sublime 
standards are advancing towards Gujrat, if this slave obtains per- 
mission to go to Ujjain, he would bring Silhadi to wait on Your 
Majesty after giving him assurances of safety”. The Sultan gave him 
permission, but with great caution himself advanced towards Ujjain 
by successive marches. On the 15th of that month, he arrived at 
the town of Dhar and leaving the army there went away to ^ Dibalpur, 
Banharla and Sa‘dulpur, as if on a hunting excursion. 

Silhadi on hearing this news left Bhupat at Ujjain ; and came and 
waited on the Sultan. 2 Amin Na^ir who had been sent to summon him 
told the Sultan in private, that he had brought Silhadi, by deceiving 
him with a promise of the grant of Kanbayet and a ^kror in cash. 


1 About Dibalpiir there is no dispute; it is spelt in the MSS. 

and in the lith. ed.; but the Mirat-i-Sikandari calls it Dlpalpiir. The second 
name is Banharia, and Taharla in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

It i.s not mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah or in the Mirat-i-Sikandari. 
Col. Briftps (vol. IV, p. 117) calls it Bensrode. The third place is 
Sa‘dulp\ir in the MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the lith. ed. of the 
T^abaqat it is Rasiilpur. Col. Bri^^s calls it Shoojalpoor. It is called 

’Adlpur in the Mirat-i*SikandarJ, Bayley, page 357, and Bayley says in a note, 
“Tlie Tab. Akbarl calls it Sadilpur”. 

2 This man’s name is variously given. Both the MSS. call him 

Amin Na^Ir, while the lith. ed. has Atmr Nasir. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has Amir Nasir, and Col. Briggs has Ameer Niiseer. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, 
Bayley, page 356, calls him Malik Amin Nas, and it is said there, that Nas was 
probably a nickname, and means, among other things, one who is beginning to 
be corpulent. The Cambridge History of India, page 327, calls the man 
Naasan Kh&n, and says that he had been sent to Ralsen and brought Silahdl 
to the court. According to the other historians he was sent, but Silhadi came 
« only on receiving his son’s message. 

* One MS. has after , but the other MS. and the lith. ed. do 
not have it. Firishtah says the same thing but in a different order. According 
to him Silhadi had no wish to submit to the Sultan, and would not have if he had 
not been deceived by the offer of Kanbayet and a Icrdr of tankas. The MirSt-i- 
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As Silhadi had no thought of remaining in allegiance to the Sultan, and 
wanted to give up his fort and to go to Mewar; if he now got permis- 
sion to leave, ^ it would be difficult to see him again. The Sultan then 
started from Sa‘dulpur for Dhar, and talked with the mmrSy and his 
other adherents about seizing Silhadi. When he arrived at the camp, 
he left the army outside, and took up his residence in the fort of Dhar. 
He took Silhadi with him. When the Sultan got inside the fort, the 
men who had been directed to seize Silhadi, came and took him 
with the two other Purahlas who were with him into custody. At 
this time one of Silhadi's attendants raised a clamour, and placed 
his hand on his 2 dagger, Silhadi told him, “Do you want to kill 
me”. The man replied “I wanted to do it for your sake, but as it 
causes injury to you, now I can smite myself, so that I might not see 
you in captivity ” ; and striking his dagger under his alxlomen went to 
3 hell. When the news of Silhadi's arrest was spreacl about, the 
Gujrat army and the populace of the city plundered his camp, and 
killed a large number of his followers; and his elephants and horses 
and equipage were seized for the Sultan's government. Those who 
escaped the sword, fled and joined Bhiipat. 

Towards the end of the day Sultan Bahadur sent ^ ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
to attack Bhilpat. He left Kluidawand Klnin to accompaiiy the 
camp; and in the morning himself started towards Ujjain. TinSld- 
ul-mulk told him at this time, that before his arrival, Bhupat had 
received the news of Silhadi having l)een seized, and he had fled and 
gone to Chitor. Sultan Baha<iur conferred the government of Ujjain 


Sikandarl, Bayley, page 3.')7, nayn tho proniiMo was to givo him the port of Kani- 
bhUiat and lakh of tankahs and one hundrr»d Aral) hor^x^M. 

^ There are Hlight variations m the rea<iing. Tlie MSS. ha\'e 
and >11^-* jb t while tho Iith. od. han O— 

and Firishtah lith. ed. has • 

• * The word jatudhar^ a kin<i of dagger, wan iiHod once before dencribing 

the attack on Khgr Muhammad Khan by one of the HajpiitH who came aa ambeui* 
sador to him from the Haja of Sirohl. 

* The word in in both MSS., ami in tho corronponding paaaage of 

Firiahtah; but it is non-exiatenee in the lith. ed. 

. * Firiahtah calla him Rafi‘-ul-mulk, whf> had the title of *Jmdd‘Ul>muik. 

The Cambridge Hiatory of India, page 32S, rallH him ‘imfid-uI-Mulk Malikjl» 
son of Tawakkul. 
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on Darya Kban, who was one of the old amirs of Malwa, and had 
formerly come as the ambassador to Sultan Bahadur; and advanced 
towards Sarangpur. He bestowed Sarangpur on Mallu gdian, son of 
Mallu Khan, who had in the time of Sultan MuzalFar gone away from 
Mandu; and ^ had entered the service of . . . . , and who in 

the reign of Sher Khan had assumed the title of Qadir Shah, and had 
the public prayers read and the coin struck in that country in his own 
name ; some account of him will be written before long. And having 
given permission to 2 Habib Khan the ruler (yoali) of Ashta to go 
back to Ashta, himself marched towards Bhilsa and Raisin. Habib 
Khan went to Ashta, and took possession of it, after slaying a large 
number of the Purabias. When the Sultan arrived at Bhilsa, it 
became known (to him), that it was eighteen years since the time 
when all vestiges of Islam 3 had disappeared from that country; and 
the rites of heathenism had gained currency there. At this time 
spies ^informed the Sultan, that when Bhupat, the son of Silhadi, 


1 The words in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., an well as in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah who copies the closely, are without speci- 

fying the person whose servant he had become, but, according to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandarl, Bayley, page 358, he had from the time of the Sultan’s (t.e., Sultan 
Bah&dar’s) accession been in continuous attendance upon him; this explains 
his having become a mulazim. It appears that he w as a servant of the Khalji 
SultSns of Malwa, who afterwards assumed the title of Qadir Shah, and ruled in 
Mandu, Ujjain, Sarangpiir and Kantambhor. 

* The readings in the MSS. are 

and in the lith. ed, • I have changed the sequence to 

* The language in one MS. and in the lith. ed. is 

The “marching away ” of the vestiges of Islam appears to me to be inappropriate. 
The language in the other MS. in better, and I 

have adopted it. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has instead 

of • R appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 358, that 

* “Bhilsah which had been converted to Islam by Sultan Shams-ud-din of Dehli”, 
but having been eighteen years in the po.ssession of SilhadT, “Muhamadan law 
and custom ha<l been set aside for idolatry”. 

* The reading in one MS. is and in the other 

but the lith. ed. has neither nor . 
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went to Chitor, i Lakhman Sen the brother of SilhadI had strengthened 
the citadel of Raisin, and was making preparations for a battle, and 
was waiting for reinforcement from Chitor. 

2 Sultan Bahadur waited at Bhilsa for three days for the erection 

of mosques, and other houses for pious purposes ( ), 

and marched from there on the 7th of Jam&dl-ul-awwal of that year 
and encamped at a distance of two kardhs from the town on the bank 
of the river. On the morning of Wednesday the 8th of the aforesaid 
month, he had the kettle-drum of victory beaten, and set up his 
j>osition on the ^ bank of the reservoir of Raisin. The army had 'not 
yet arrived, when the Purabm Rajputs divided themselves into two 
detachments and sallied out of the fort. Sultan Bahadur with the 
few men that he had with him attacked them, himself ^ hewing down 
two or three men into halves from their wastes. The army of Giijr&t 
arrived one after another from behind, and completely routed the 


1 The name ih Lakhman, an<i Lakhin S6n in difforent 

places in the MSS. and Lakhmin Sen in the lith. ed. It ifl 

Lakhman in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. l^riggH liaH Lokinun Singh and the 
Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Hay ley, page 360. han Lakhman SCn. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 328, has Lakhman Singh. J think Lakhman S6n is the correct 
form of the name and 1 have adopted it. 

^ Kirishtah agrees as t-o what Sultan Bahadur did at Bhilsa; but ho does 
not mention his encamping on the bank of the river; and he says that he set up 
his in Raisin on the 8th of the Jamadi-uJ-awwal. The Mirnt-i-Sikan- 

dari, Bayley, page 368, says the Sultan left Bhllsah on the 17th Jiimadi-ul &khir^ 
and pruceeiled by successive marclies to a river two kda from lialsln. On the 
next day he pitched his camp on the bank of the tank near the fort of Halsin. 
In spite of these contradicti<»ns about the date the Cambridge History of India, 
page 328, says that Bahadur “was attacked ho approaehe<i the town on 
January 26”. 

» Both MSS. have ’» Firishtah lith. ed. baa 

; but I prefer j* > which is in the lith. ed.. and which 

agrees with the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. M. Hidayat ^losain. however, has followed 
the MSS. in the text-edition. 

, « Firightah agreeg. but Col. Briggg (vol. IV. p. 1 1») Bahadur Shah .lew 

ten men with hi. own hand ; and Bayley in a note, on page 308. awjribe.. a. 
in the other cases. Col. Briggses statement to Firishtah. 
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infidels. The Purablaa, ^ being struck by the bravery and courage 
of Sultftn Bahadur, took shelter in the fort. The Sultan forbade hia 
soldiers from continuing the fight, and postponed it for the following 
day. 

The next day he marched from that place ; and fixing on the fort 
as the centre, distributed the batteries (among the different com- 
manders) ; and commenced the construction of covered passages. 
Within a short time these reached a place whence they commanded the 
garrison. The Sultan went there himself, and leaving Rumi Khan 
with the artillery, returned to his quarters. RumI Khan brought down 
two of the bastions of the fort by firing from his cannons. He also 
dug a mine from another side, and setting fire to it blew down some 
yards of the wall on that side. Silhadi seeing the weakness of the 
PurahldSy and the great strength of the enemy sent a message to the 
following effect, This slave wishes to be dignified with the nobility 
of Isl&m ; and after that if he gets leave, he would ^ go above, and after 
evacuating the fort, make it over to the representative of the Bahadur 
Shahi government ”. The SultSn was delighted on hearing this news, 
and summoning Silhadi to his presence, repeated to him the words 
expressing the unity of God. When Silhadi accepted the faith, the 
Sultan gave him a special robe of honour; and sent him various kinds 
of food from the (royal) kitchen. He then took Silhadi with him to 
the foot of the fort. 

Silhadi summoned Lakhman, his brother, and said to him, 
“As I am now included in the community of Musalraans, Sultan 
Bahadur will, either on account of a feeling of communal favour, 
or on account of his noble spirit, raise me to a high rank. It is fit 
that after surrendering the fort to the adherents of the Sultan, I 


^ The actual words in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. are the 

meaning of which is not quite clear to me. 

* The meaning is not quite clear. The words are in both 

MSS. and in the lith. ed. of Ftriahtah; but they are omitted from the lith. ed. 
of the Tckba<;^. The meaning probably ia, “Going up into the fort”. It would 
be remembered that he was a prisoner in the Sult&n Bahadur's camp, and it 
appears from the Mir&t*i*Sikandart, Bay ley, page 369, that he informed the 
Sultan, “Having obtained the friendly offices of some of the chief nobles”. 
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should bind the girdle of service strongly and should continue to render 
him service**. ^ His brother then told him privately, that now that 
it is not right, according to their religion, to shed your blood, and 
Bhupat is coming to their assistance, bringing the RS-nS; and ^ forty 
thousand men with him; something should be done, so that there 
might be a delay of a few days longer, in the capture of the fort. 
SilhadI having applauded this opinion, said to the Sultan, ‘'Let this 
matter be postponed today. Tomorrow after two watches (pda) 
of the day, the fort would be evacuated, and made over to the servants 
of the Sultan **. 

Sultan Bahadur then left that place and returned to his residence; 
and waited for two watches of the (next) day to pass. When a moment 
elapsed after the appointed time, SilhadI again represented to the 
Sultan, “If you order, this slave would go near the fort, and having 
ascertained the state of things would report”. Sultfi-n BahSdur 
made SilhadI over to trustworthy men, and sent him to the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort. SilhadI went to the fallen bastion, and began 
to give advice to the people in the fort. He said, “Oh ye careless 
Rajputs I take note of the Sultan. He would immediately come out 
of the battery, and put you all to death**. His object was this, 
that they should immediately rebuild the bastions. Lakhman gave 
no reply, and SilhadI returned in a state of fear. That night Lakhman 


^ According to this the plan of deceiving the SiiH&n first originated with 
Lakhman, and according to the MirSt-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 360, SilhadI 
informed the Sultdn, that he was willing to become a MusalmAn, as ho was 
afraid that the Sult&n*s attack would be successful and all his people would bo 
slaughtered; but according to the Cambridge History of India, page 328, 
Sil&hdl conciliated Bah&dur, by perfidiously feigning to accept Islam, and thus 
obtained permission to meet his brother, ostensibly with the object of arranging 
for the surrender of the fortress, but when ho and Lakhman Singh met, they 
agrreed to await the relieving force expected from Chitor”. 

This is, on the face of it, somewhat contradictory. If they agreed to 
await the arrival of the relie\’’ing force (only), when they met, SilhadI could not 
have perfidiously feigned to accept IsUlm, and have met his brother. 

• The relieving force is said to have been forty thousand in the MSS. and 
in,the lith. ed. of Firishtah and in Col. Briggs's translation. It is four thousand 
in the lith. ed. of the JabaqAt. The MirAt-i-8ikandarI, Bayley, page 360, makes 
it “forty or fifty thousand picked horse and artillery and innumerable infantry". 
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sent two thousand Purahlas^ with a i son of Silhadi to the station 
where Bhupat was. ^suhadi’s son began to fight, and the Giijr&t 
army having exerted themselves beyond the power of men, killed 
many of the Rajputs, and sent the head of Silhadi’s son with the heads 
of other Rajputs to the Sultan. 

When Silhadi received information of the death of his son, he 
fainted. Sultan Bahadur now became aware of the real state of 
things, and made Silhadi over to Burhan-ul-mulk, so that he might 
be kept in prison in the fort of Mandu. At this time news came, 
that Bhupat was bringing the Rana with him from Chitor. • As he 
knew that the Sultan had arrived jarlday or with a small force, the 
Rand with great audacity came along by successive marches. The 
Sultan said. Although I may have only a small force with me still 
in accordance with the saying, that one Musalman is equal to ten 
KdfirSf 1 shall meet them*’. The Sultan’s ^ wrath became violent 
on hearing the news of the Rana’s approach ; and he immediately 
sent Mutiammad Kbdn the ruler of Burhanpur, and Imad-ul-mulk 
Sultdnl for their chastisement. When Muhammad Khan and Tmad- 
ul-mulk arrived in the town of ^ Sarisa, news came that the Rana 
and Bhupat had arrived near the town of ^Kahrar. Muhammad 

1 The MSS, aa well as the lith. ed. say simply Silhadi's son, 

but Firishtah has Silhadi’s younger son ( ); and Col. Briggs has 
Silhuddy’s youngest son. He is called a younger son of Silhadi in the 3VIirat-i* 
Sikandarl, Bayley, page 361, and SilahdI’s youngest son in the Caml^ridge 
History of India, page 328. 

2 He was apparently intercepted by the Gujtftt army. The Mirdt-i-Sikan* 
darl, Bayley, page 361, gives a different version of the incident. According to 
it, “A younger son of Silhckil’s made an attack upon a royal post in the town of 
Barsiah with two thousand horse. But the Musulm&ns were victorious; and 
the infidel fled to his elder brother, Bhupat”. 

« One MS. has iy but the other MS. and the lith. ed. have 

lay. 

* The name of the town is Sarisa in one MS. and looks like 

> in the other. In the lith. ed. it is Sirsa. Firishtah and Col. Briggs" 

do not give the name of the place, but say they had not gone far when they met 
Poonmmal. The Mir&t-i -Sikandarl, Bayley, page 361, has Barsiah. The 
Cambridge History of India does not give the name of the place. 

* The name is Kahr&r and Khlr&r in the MS. It is 

Kahrdr in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Kehrla. Col. Briggs does 
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and ‘ Imad-ul-mulk arrayed their troops for battle and 
advanced towards them;- and when they arrived in the vicinity of 
Kahrar, Puran Mai, another son of SilhadI, ^ appeared there with two 
thousand Purahia Rajputs. Muhammad Khfin advanced to attack 
the fort, but Puran Mai fled without fighting, and some of the Pura- 
bias who were under him were taken prisoner. Muhammad Kli&n 
and ‘ Imad-ul-mulk submitted a report to the Sultan to the effect that 
Puran Mai had fled and joined the Rana; and the latter had arrived 
quite near; and although the force under him was beyond any 
computation, still relying on divine help, and the auspicious fortune of 
His Majesty, they would not hold themselves excused from making 
all efforts to attack him. 

On receiving this report, the SultSn left Ikbtiyar Kliftn and other 
amirs to carry on the siege, and marching very rapidly traversed in 
the course of a night and a day, seventy M&lwa kardhs; and shone 
like a flash of lighting ki the neighbourhood of Kahrfir. Muhammad 
Khan went a part of the way to receive him and brought him to his 
own quarters. 

The spies of Rana and Bhupat took them the news, that the 
Sult&n had on the preceding night joined his army; and his troops, 
which were like swarms of locusts and ants, would arrive almost 
immediately. The Rana on hearing this news retired, and sat down 
one stage behind (his previous camp). In the morning Sult&n Bah&dur 
advanced one stage beyond Kahrar. At this place two RftjpOts came 
as emissaries with the object of making inquiries and delivered the 
following messages from the mouth of the R&na, “The li&n& was one 
of the servants of the threshold, and his object in coming to these 
parts was, that he would advance his foot by way of intercession, 


ii6t give the name of the place. The Mirat-i-Sikandarf, Bayloy, page 361, 
haa Kharod, while the Cambridge History of India, page 328, ha» Kamkera. 

* The word ia in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and in the 

other MS. Firiahtah lith. ed. alao haa^f^l^. According to the MSS. and the 
lith. ed. of the T^baqAt, aa well aa the lith. ed. of Firiahtah and the Mir&t-i>Sikan* 
dart, Bayley, page 361, and the Cambridge History of India, page 328, the force 
under Puran Mai waa two thouaand men; but Col. Brigga (vol, IV, p. 121) 
xnakea it ten thouaand cavalry. 
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and ask for the i pardon of Silhadi’s offences’’. The Sultan said, 
‘‘At present 2 his forces and grandeur are greater than mine. If he 
had submitted a petition 2 without fighting, ^he would of course 
have attained his object”. When those two Rajputs went back, and 
reported that they had seen the Sultan with their own eyes, the Rana 
and Bhupat in spite of all their great strength and pomp fled, making 
5 three or four stages into one. At this time, news came that ® Ulujj^ 
Khan with thirty-six thousand horsemen, and the elephants and 
artillery of Gujrat had arrived in the neighbourhood. The Sultan 
owing to his great bravery, did not wait for the arrival of Ulugh Khan, 
but pursued the enemy for seventy kardhs with only the troops that 

1 The word is and looks like in the MS. It is hUju»t 

in the lith. ed. I have retained the latter, though Firishtah has 

Of course and have the same meaning ; the latter has been 

used by M. Hidayat Hosain in the text-edition. 

* The words are UA j in one MS.' and in the lith. ed.; and 

in the other MS. I think the latter reading is better and 
I have adopted it. The Suh&n was addressing the emissary, but the force and 
grandeur he was referring to was not theirs, but the Rana's. 

8 The reading in one MS. and in the lith. ed. is ^ but in the 

other MS. it is This latter is the correct reading and I have 

adopted it. Firishtah lith. ed. also has 

* The reading is in both MSS. and in the lith. ed.; and 

also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, although it is misplaced there before 

I think would be better, and I have adopted it ; but M. Hidayat Hosain 
has retained U-i w^ilsuo in the text -edition. 

® Both MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have but the lith. 

ed. of the fabaq&t has The making of three or four stages into one 

shows the rapidity of their flight. 

* The name is Ulugk Khan in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah, but the lith. ed. of the fabaq&t has ••All Alf K^n, and 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 121) has Aluf Khan. The Mir&t-i-Sikandarl has Alaf 
Kh&n; but Bayley in a note, page 362, says there is the usual confusion betweed 
Alaf and Ulugh. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the arrival 
of the reinforceq^nt, or the name of the commander. The number of horse- 
men is thirty-six thousand in the MSS. and in the Mir&t-i-Sikandarf ; but 
it is thirty thousand in the lith. ed. of the T^baq&t, and in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, and also in Col. Briggses history. 
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he had with him. The Rana however got into Chitor; and the Sultta 
leaving the punishment and castigation of the R&na to the next year, 
returned to R&IsIn ; and on arriving there made the siege closer than 
before. 

About the end of Ramadan, when Lakhman became hopeless of 
receiving reinforcement and saw destruction before his eyes, he came 
forward with humility and submission ; and submitted a representation, 
that if the Sultan could summon SilhadI to his presence, and would 
draw the pen of forgiveness across the page of his offences, and would 
give him assurance of safety, this slave (that is he himself) would 
evacuate the fort, and ^ would surrender it to him. The Sult&n, 
after much consideration, reminded himself that his object in under- 
taking the expedition was to free the Musalman women from the dis- 
grace of kufr (heathenism). If their (t.c., Lakhman’s and Silhadl's) 
prayer is not acceeded to, it is likely, that there should be a jauhar^ 
and those helpless women would all be Itilled. Ck)nsidering all this 
he granted Lakhman’s prayer, and summoned SilhadI to his presence 
from the fort of Mandu. Burhan-ul-mulk hastened from Mandu 
bringing SilhadI with him. 

After SilhadI had come, Lakhman hastened to wait (on the Sultftn) ; 
and having obtained a farmdn granting assurance of safety (to SilhadI), 
went up to the fort. The Sultan detailed a body of soldiers to guard 
the fort. Lakhman brought down the families of the other R&jpflts 
from the fort; but kept his own family and those of 2 Tftj Kh^n and 
of the principal Rajputs in the fort. He again represented to the 
Sultan that there were about ^ four hundred women, who appertained 
to SilhadI, and Ran! Durgawatl, the mother of Bhupat had a prayer, 
that as SilhadI had become one of the sjKjeial slaves of the Sult&n, 

1 One MS. and the Jith. e<l. have but the other MS. has 

The lith. ed. of the ornit« tlie pasHagoH from 

to Firishtah lith. e<l. in the corresponding passage has 

• It is not clear how T&j Kh&n got mixed up with the HSjputs. Col. Briggs 
(vok IV, pp. 121, 122) says that “Taj Khan, who ha<l come to negotiate on 
the part of Lokmun, was permitted to return to the fort'*. 

• » The Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 363, makes the number seven or eight 
hundred. 
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if he was allowed to come to the fort, and to take down the members 
of his own family from it, the latter would be protected from the 
taunt of being taken down by strangers. The Sult&n sent Malik ‘All 
Sher with Silhadi to the fort; and when the latter arrived there, Lakh- 
man and Taj Khan asked of him, “What would the Sultan grant to 
them in exchange for the fort of Raisin, and the country of 
Gondwana”. Silhadi said, “At present the town of Baroda with its 
dependencies has been determined upon for our residence; and it is 
likely that the Sultan would, out of his generosity, exalt me (more) 
Rani Durgawati and Lakh man and Taj Khan said, “Although 
the Sultan would show us favour and kindness, still for many genera- 
tions this country has been in our possession, in reality if not in name, 
like an empire ; and now fate has ordained that we should all be (again) 
together. The right way of bravery is this, that we should perform 
jauhar of our women and children, and should ourselves fight and be 
slain; and there should bepmo further longing left in our hearts''. 
Silhadi was much moved by Rani Durgawati ’s words, and assumed 
an attitude of rebellion and revolt. Although Malik ‘Ali Sher offered 
much friendly counsel, it was of no avail. (Silhadi) said in reply 
to Malik Sher, “Every day one kror of betel leaves, and some seers 
of camphor are consumed in my harem, and every day ^ three hundred 
women put on new garments. If we are killed with our women and 
children, what honour and glory!” He then arranged for the rite 
of jauhar, and Rani Durgawati, taking her 2 daughter-in-law, who 


1 The word is but I suppose it means three hundred, and not thirteen 

hundred, or throe thousand. The lith. ed. is defective here, having Jhc inateiki 
of vylj and leaving out the wonis vy-Ax-*, There is a slight difference in the 
MSS. also; one has }^) cU bot the other has 

Silhadl’s ideas of his own pomp and grandeur were rather curious. 

® The word is which ordinarily means a bride, but it can only mean 

a daughter-in-law here. The lith, ed. of Firishtah, however, omits the word 
makes Rani DurgSwatl herself the daughter of Rana S&nka. The 
passage in the Mir^t-i-^ihandarl is doubtful. It is said there according to the 
translation, that a daughter of the Rani, who was the wife of Bhupat was among 
the seven hundred women who were burnt. Bayley, page 365, in a note says 
that the word wife may be a mistcdce for mother. I think, however, that the 
account in the ^abaqat is correct. 
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^aa the daughter of IWlna Sanka, with (her) two children by the hand 
got into the jat^Aar ; and they with seven hundred beautiful women were 
burnt. ^ SilhadI with Taj I^hS^n and Lakliman then armed themselves^ 
and coming out fought with the Dakini infantry, who had gone up 
to the fort. When the news reached the camp, the Gujrat army 
galloped ^up to the fort, and sent that ill-fated band to hell; while of 
the army of Sultan Bahadur, only four foot soldiers attained to the 
happiness of martyrdom. 

, About this time Sultan ‘Alam, the ruler of Kalpi came as a sup- 
pliant to Sult&n Bahadur, against the assaults of the armies of * His 
Majesty Jinnat Ashiani. Sultan Bahadur granted the forts of Raisin 
and Chanderl, and the territories of Bhilsa as a jdgir to him. Ho also 
appointed Muhammad Klmn, the ruler of Aslr, to capture the fort 
of Kakrun, which in the time of Sultan Mahmud Ki^aljl had come into 
the possession of the Rana; and himself started on an ex{)edition to 
hunt elephants. He captured many elephants; and after meeting 
out their deserts to the 1*013018 of the ^ hilly country of Kinur, made it 
over to ^ Ulugh Kl^an. He also took jiossession of Islamabad and 

"Hushangabad and the whole of the country of Malwa, which was in 
the possession of zamlnddra; and granted them as jdglrs to the amirs 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 328, says that the Hajputs 
showed little of their usual spirit, as although they were all slain, the Iohhcs of 
the Muslims amounted to no more than f<»ur t)r live. It appears, however, 
from Firishtah, that the total number of K&jputs was not more than one hundred; 
and acconling to the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, they offered a stout resistance. 

* Firishtah agrees with this; and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl gives an account 
of Sultan *Alam, from which it appears that he was j)laced in charge uf KAlpI 
by Nizam ’Ali Khallfah, Babar’s tmzir. He ruled KAIpI well during Babar'ii 
lifetime; but after his death he rol>elled against Humaiun, and then sought 
shelter with Sultan Bahadar. The Cambridge History of India, page 328, 
however, says that ‘‘He had fled from his principality before BAbur”. 

® The name is in one MS. and in the lith, ed., and in 

the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. also has » but the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, 

page 368, has the fort of KAnur; and the Cambridge History of India, 
page 328, Kanor. M. Hidayat flfosain has adopted in the toxt-edition. 

♦ The name is and in the MS., and vAll in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has ; and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl and the Cambridge 

Histoiy of India, page 329, have Alp KhAn. 
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of Gujrat, and to his own trusted adherents. When Muhammad 
Kian, the ruler of Asir, was advancing towards Kakrun, Sultan 
Bahadur also arrived in that neighbourhood with great rapidity. 
1 A man of the name of Ram, who was the governor of the place on 
behalf of the Rana, evacuated it, and fled. Sultan Bahadur occupied 
himself there for four days in festive assembly and entertainment; 
and granted rewards and favours to each one of the men who were 
near his person. He then sent ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Ikbtiyar Khan, 
who were among his great nobles, to capture the fort of 2 Mandisor; 
and himself went to Mandu. The governor of Mandisor, who was an 
officer of the Rana evacuated it ^ and fled ; and in the course of one 
month the forts of Kakrun and Mandis6r came into the Sultan’s 
possession. 

The Sultan advanced from Mandu to Champanir. Information 
came at the latter place, that the * firangls had come to the port of 

1 The MSS. have while the lith. etl. has The lith. erl. 

of Ffrinihfeah has The name is not ^iven either by Col. Briggs 

or in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl or in the Cambridge History of India. It would 
appear from Col. BrigK.s and the Mirat-i-Sikandarl that Muhamad Shah had 
not yet succeeded in capturing Gagrun, but when Sultan l^ahadar appeareil, the 
place was evacuated (Bayley, pp. 367, 368). 

2 The name is Dantur, and Dastur m the MSS.; and look.s 

like Damtur in the lith. od. Firishtah lith. ed. has )y*) Iia.sur, and 

Col. Briggs has Kuntunbhore (vol. JV, p. 123). The Mirat-i Sikandarl, Bayley, 
fiago 368, and the Cambridge History of India have Mandihor or Mandasor, 
which I have adopted. 

3 There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has 1; AaIj 

Xhe other has the .same, but inserts between and 

• The lith. ed. has Firishtah lith. ed. has 

the same reading as the first MS., and I have adopted it. 

^ With reference to this, see the footnote in Col. Briggs, vol. IV, page 
123, from which it appears that according to Faria-e-Souza (tome I, part i^% 
ehapter iv) it was one of the greatest efforts made by the Portuguese, but it 
appears to have failed entirely. The fleet consisted of four hundred vessels, 
on which were embarked three thousand six hun<lred European soldiers and 
ten thousand native soldiers, besides seamen and Lascars. The Mahomedans 
under Moostufa Khan the Governor of Dm or Dip so completely repulsed the 
attack that the Portuguese hod to return to Goa. Bayley also in a note, on pkge 
369, says that it was a very important struggle, and he hoped to discuss it more 
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Dip, and had raised the standard of power. The Sultan advanced 
towards Dip and when he arrived in its neighbourhood, (he heard) 
that the firangls had fled; and a great cannon, which exceeded in 
size all other cannon in India, came into his possession. The Sultan 
had it convoyed to Champa nir by means of a 8|)ecial machine. 
He then determined to seize Chitor, and marched from Dip to Kan- 
bayet and from there to Ahmadabad. Here ho went on pilgrimage 
to the tombs of the holy Shaikhs and of his great ancestors. Ho 
collected troops, and with the artillery of Dip and Gujrat advanced 
towards Chitor. ^ At this time •Muhammad Zaman Mirza lied from 
the court of His Majesty Humayun Badshah, and came as a suppliant 
to the Sultan. When the latter arrived at ('hit or, the Rana shut 
himself up in the fort; and the period of the siege was prolonged to 
three months. On many occasions brave men prepared for combat 
came out from the twp armies, and performed gallant deeds. On 
most of these occasions victory and triumj)h fell to the lot of the 
Gujrat is. In the end flie Rana came forward with Immility, and paid 
a large subsidy and making the crown and the 2 jewelled belt, which 
he had taken from Sultan Mahmud liluilji the ruler oi Malwa, and 
some horses and elephants, the ransom ol his life, turned the Sultlin 
back to Gujrat. 

This victory and the coming of Muhammad Zainiln Mirza, and 
the gathering together of tin* descendants ol SuRan Bahlul l^udl in 
his service became the cause of the increase of Sultan Bahadur’s ])rido. 
It also became the cause, that set on move th(3 chain ol hostility 
with His Majesty Muhammad Humayun Jhidshah. In order to carry 
out this intention, he conferred favours on Tatar lilian, son ol Sulfan 
‘Ala-ud-din, son of Sultan Bahlul l^mli, wdio was distinguished above 


fully in an aj)pcn(lix on Portu^(Uc»e affairH in hiMKccoinl volniiw. 'flir ( ’imihriclgo 
History of India, pago 32‘J, only mentions Hahadur’s visit to J)iu, and saya 
nothing whatever about tlie attack by the Portugu<*He. 

1 Muhainma^l Zarnfin MlrzA wan a prisoner in the fort of Biilna, and He<l 
from there in the yf3ar 940 a.h. 

* About this belt see Note on page 1 24 of (Nil. Hriggs’s History, vol. i V, from 
which it appears that it was sent with Hahadur Shah’s family to Medina; and it 
eventually found its way in the shape of a present to the (Irand Seignior, Soliman 
the Magnificent. 

24 
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all his equals in manliness and bravery; and paid i thirty krora of 
gold to Burhan-ul-mulk, the governor of the fort of 2 Ranthambor, 
so that in concert with him and with his advice the money might be 
spent by Tatar Khan in collecting an army. Within a short time 
about forty thousand horse assembled Ground Tatar ^an. He 
began to make inroads on the outskirts of the dominions of His Majesty 
Jinnat Ashlanl. In the year 941 a.h. repeated ^letters came from 

1 The actual words in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. are, 

which moans thirty krora of gold coin (probably Muzaffarla) and Firishtah has 
definitely thirty krora of Muzaffarla. Col. Briggs, however, has 

three crores of rupees and says, in a note, three millions sterling. The Mirat- 
i-Sikandarl (Bayley, p. 382) does not mention the amount, but it says that thirty 
(not forty as in the text) thousand horse were placed under Tatar Khan Lodi 
to march to Dehli by way Baianah. 

2 The MSS. and the lith. ed. have i Burhan- 

ul-mulk, the governor of the fort of Ranthambor; but Firishtah lith. ed. has 

iidi , Burhan-ul-mulk the governor of the fort of Asir; 

while Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 126) has Imad-ool-ool-Moolk, the governor of 
Runtunbhore. The Mirat-i-Sikandari does not mention Burhan-ul-mulk or 
Tmad-ul-mulk. The Cambridge History of India, page 330, has Burhan-ul-Mulk 
governor of Ranthambhor. 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have ji > but the lith.^ 

ed. of the Tabaqat has • 1 have adopted the former reading. 

^ It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 376, that several 
letters passed between Humayun and Bahadar about the extradition or expulsion 
of Muhammad Zaman Mirza. In the first letter Humayun urged Bahadar to 
act in an amicable spirit; in the second he expressed surprise at Bahadar ’s 
unfriendly conduct. A copy of the third letter is given in Mir Abu Turab’s 
T&riy>-i-Gujar&t, and a translation of it in Bayley ’s History of Gujarat. A copy 
of the fourth letter, which was Bahadar’s reply, is also given in the T&ri^-i- 
Gujarat and a translation of it by Bayley. It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikondarl, 
Bayley, page 380, that Bahadar’s replies were written by Mulla Mahmud Munshi, 
who had been formerly in Hum&iun’s service, but had done something which 
had greatly incensed the latter, and he had accordingly fled and taken refuge with 
Sult&n Bahadar. The drafts of these letters by this man were in rude and 
insolent language, but Bah&dar’s ministers, who were wise and prudent men, 
had all the insulting expres^ons erased before the letters were sent. The last 
draft was, however, brought by the Munshi to the Sultan when he was drunk, 
and he directed it to be despatched at once, and it was sent accordingly, when 
the Munshi had affixed the Sultan’s seal to it. Next morning when the ministers 
and the other amlra saw the draft they were surprised at its insolent language. 
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Humayun Badshah to Sultan. Bahadur, to the effect that even if he 
does not send Muhammad Zaman Mirza to his presence, he should at 
least expel him from his own dominions. Sultan Bahadur on account 
of his great pride and self glorification did not send a satisfactory reply. 
In addition to this Tatar Khan attacked BlAna and seized it. His 
Majesty Jinnat Ashlani sent Hindal Mirza to crush him. When the 
Mirza arrived in the neighbourhood of BlAna, the men who had 
gathered round Tatar t£ban dispersed; and not more than two 
thousand horsemen remained with him. Owing to his great shame 
and remorse, that he had spent such a large sum of money upon his 
faithless soldiers, he could not go and w'ait on the SulfAn and ask him 
for further help. Having no alternative left, he decided on a battle; 
and, when the two armies met, he made an onslaught on the centre 
of Mirza Hindal’s army; and w^as, with the three hundred men who 
were with him, slain; and the fort of Biana came into the possession 
of MlrzS, the royal officer. 

His Majesty Jinnal AshianI took this victory to be a good omen» 
and advanced to crush Sultan Bahadur. It so happened that the 
latter had at this time again advanced to seize the fort of Chit6r> 
with a large army, and all the appliances for the capture of fort. 
When the news of the defeat and death of Tatar Kian, and of the 
advance of His Majesty (Humayun) reached him at the foot of the 
fort of Chitor, he became extremely anxious, and had a conference as 
to the course he should adopt. The opinion of most of the amirs 
was to the effect, that he should raise the siege of Chitor, and advance 
to meet Humayun; but ^ Sadr Klian, who was the greaUmt of his 
nobles, submitted, “We are besieging the Kafir; if a BAdshAh of the 
Musalmans comes to attack us, he would be supporting and helping 
the Kafir; and 2 such an act would be talked about among MusaLmAns 


A messonger on a swift horse was at onco sent to interoept the letter but ho was 
unable to do so ; and the letter reached Huinaiun, and was the direct cause of the 
war between the two sovereigns. 

^ It is curious that although he is called the [^1 never 

l>een mentioned before. Firishtah lith. ed. has by mistake ^^1^ t 

I^aidar Kh&n. The Cambridge History of India, page 330, haa *‘8adrKltaa, 
ou^ of hia officers ”, 

* One MS. has by mistake • 
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till the day of the resurrection. It is right for Your Majesty’s benefit, 
that we should not abandon the siege; and there is a strong likelihood 
that he (i.e., Humayun) would not attack us during this time When 
His Majesty Jinnat Ashlani encamped at Sarangpur, and the facts 
of this conference were reported to him, he halted there for a few days ; 
so that Sultan Bahadur having erected covered ways, took the fort 
of Chitor by force and violence; and put a large number of Rajputs 
to death. 

When Sultan Bahadur after his mind had been freed from all 
anxieties about the conquest of Chitor advanced to fight with Humayun 
Badshah, the latter also having had the drum of departure beaten, 
prepared to meet him ; and the two armies met each other in the vicinity 
of Mandisor. While the tents had not yet been fixed, Saiyid ‘Ah 
Khan and Kliurasan Klmn, who were the commanders of the vanguard 
of Sultan Bahadur’s army, fled from the army to His Majesty the 
Humayun BMshah, and united with the main body. The Gujratis 
on seeing this were heartbroken. Sultan Baliadur then took counsel 
with the armra and the leaders of different groups as to the way in 
which the war should be carried on. Sadr Kban said, “We should 
fight a drawn battle tomorrow, ^ for the troops have gained strength 
and courage from the capture of Chit5r, and their eyes have not yet 
been frightened by the power and grandeur of the Mughal army ”. 
2 Rumi Kl^an, who was the officer in -charge of the artillery of Sultan 

1 The MSS. have The lith. eel. has > while the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah has • 

2 Runii ^an’s statement that cannon and muskets do not come into action 
in a battle appears to be preposterous on the face of it; and it is strange that his 
advice was accepted by Sultan Bahadur, and acquiesced in by the other leaders. 
None of the other histories says anything about the treachery of Rumi l^an, 
but the Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bayley, page 383, and the following pages, gives a 
circumstantial, and what appears to me, a convincing account of such treachery . 
It appears that Sultan Bahadar had given a promise to Rumi ELhan, that he 
would place him in command of the fortress of Chitor, but after it was taken, 
the ministers and nobles were Jealous and strongly objected ; and the Sult&n could 
not keep his promise at the time. Rumi Khan was deeply offended, and he 
wrote secretly to Humaiun, and informed him that if ho would march in that 
direction the defeat of Sultan Bahadar might easily be compassed, “for”, he 
wrote “the Sultan places entire reliance on my judgment, and I will contrive 
a way for the success of the Emperor’s army”. The words within inverted 
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Bahadtir, submitted that cannon and muskets ^ do not come into 
use in a battle; and the artillery, which has come into the possession 
of this government is such, that it is not known whether any sovereign 
except the Qai^ar of Rum (the Sultan of Turkey) has anything like 
it. On this account it is advisable that a 2 ditch should be dug 
around the army, and skirmishes should be fought every day, and 
bold warriors of the Mughal army would come and deliver attacks 
all round the camp, and would be killed by the discharges of cannon 
and the muskets. 

SuJtan Bahadur approved of this plan and a ditch was dug round 
the camp. At this time Sultan ‘Alam Kalplwal, on whom Sultfi-n 
Bahadur had conferred Raisin and Chanderi and that ^nha as jdglra^ 
came with a large army, and joined the GujrSt camp. For two 
months the two armies sat face to face ; and ^ the Mughal troops raided 
round the camp, and shut up the way of the ingress and egress of grain. 
After some days had elapsed in this way, a ^ great scarcity made its 

commas are also within inverted commas in Bay ley’s history, from which it 
would appear that tho writer had seen the letter and was quoting from it; but 
unfortunately no reference has been given. 

1 Tho Tarlkh-i Oujarat (Denison Ross, p. 14), however, nays something which 

js slightly different, and which if correct makes the advice less absurd. It says 
what RumI Khan said was ^ bo 

and further on jA J 

j . As a matter of fact, however, much use does 

not appear to have been made of tho cannon and muskets. 

2 The Tari^-i-Gujarat (p. 14) says Sir Denison Ross, the 

editor of the Tarlkl>-i-<^*ujarat, says araba means “an enclo8<«l ( amp or zartba'\ 
although in the dictionary it only means a cart or wagon. 

3 Firishtah’s account explains better, how it was that the Mujh»l army 
suffered such small loss from the cannon and muskets of tho Gujratls, and was 
still able to blockade tho camp. 

* A graphic, but what appears to me. to be a somewhat oxaggerato<l occoimt 
of this scarcity is given in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayley. page 384. On tho same 
and also on the next page a further instance is given of RumI Khfin’s treachery. 
It appears that a leader of Banjdrahs came aiul UAd Sultiln BahAdar that ho had 
brought a million bullock loods of grain, but could not bring them into the comp 
for* fear of the Moghals. Sultan Bahadar accordingly sent out five thousand 
mep secretly at night to escort the Banjarah&\ but RumI KhAn wrote and informed 
HumAiun, and the Gujarati escort was defeated, and the groin was intercepted 
and taken into the Moghal camp. 
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appearance in the Gujrat army; and all the fodder that was in the 
neighbourhood was entirely exhausted. Owing to the attacks of the 
Murals, no one had the power, that he should go to a distance from 
the camp and bring grain and fodder. Sultan Bahadur saw that his 
remaining there any longer would result in his capture. Therefore 
one night he came out from behind his pavilion and, with five of his 
trusted amirs ^ one of whom was the governor of Burhanpur and another 
1 Mallu Qadir Klian, governor of Maiwa, ^ fled towards Mandu. When 
his army came to know of his flight, ^ each man fled in a (different) 
direction. 

His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani Humayun Badshah ^ pursued (Sultan 
Bahadur) to the foot of the fort of Mandu, and on the way many men 
were killed. Sultan Bahadur shut himself up in Mandu; and after 
some time ® Hindu Beg Qulchin and a number of other Mu^al amirs 
got into the fort from the ® bastion of the seven hundred steps. Sultan 

1 One MS. omits Qadir. 

* A somewhat different account of the circumstances attending and 
immediately proceeding Sultan Bahfidar’s flight is given in the MirSt-i-Sikandaii, 
Bayley, pp. 385, 380. The date of the flight is given as the 20th Ramaz&n, 
941 A.H., 25th March, 1536 a.d. The Cambridge History of India, page 331. 
gives 26th April, 1635, €w the date of the flight. The Tar! y>-i -Gujarat (pp. 17, 18) 
has a rather incoherent account of Sultan Bahadur’s proceedings immediately 
before his flight. 

3 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has ; 

I have adopted the former. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have ; the other MSS. have 

I have adopted the latter reading. 

3 The names are in the MSS. In 

the lith. ed. it is cJ^y which is incorrect. In the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah it is Hindu BSg without any suffix. The name does not appear to be 
mentioned in the Tarlkb'i-Gujarat, the Mirat-i-Sikandarl or the Cambridge 
History of India. 

* The words are in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed, has incorrectly X^aaAA L., with seven hundred 
men; and Col. Briggs says, that ** Hindoo Beg and seven hundred Moguls who 
entered the fort at night along with his followers”. The T&r!]cb*i -Gujarat 
(p. 1 7) says the Mjugkals got into the fort from the direction 

of the path of the seven hundred steps. The Cambridge History of India (p. 33 1 ) 
says, “A division escaladed the walls of the fort at night The Mir&t -i-Sikandarl 
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BahSdur was asleep when there was a great noise; and the Gujr&tls 
in great dismay took the path of flight. SultAn Bah&dur with five 
or six horsemen went away in the direction of Ch&mp&nlr. ^adr 
]Qi§.n and Sultan 'Ald.m, governor of Raisin and that ^uba, took 
shelter in the citadel of ^ Sunkar; and after two days they asked for 
assurances of their lives being spared, and waited on Jinnat Ashl&nl. 
§adr |£b&n was taken into the latter’s service; but SultAn *Al&m, as 
he had been guilty of improper behaviour, had, by order of Hum&yiin, 
his sinews cut off (t.e., he was hamstrung). Sultan Bah&dur sent the 
treasure and jewels which he had at Ch&mpanir to the port of Dip, and 
himself went to Kanbayet. When His Majesty Jinnat Ashl&nl in 
pursuit of him arrived at the foot of the fort of Ch&mp&nir he marched 
from there and proceeded towards Kanb&yot on ^ wings of speed. 
Sultan Bahadur took 3 fresh, strong horses and went on to the port of 
Dip. His Majesty Humayun arrived at Kanb&yet the very day 
that Bahadur started for Dip, and leaving Kanb&yet he * took pos- 
session of Champanir.* Ikhtiyar Kli&n Gujr&tl, the governor of the 
fort, occupied himself in defending it, but his Majesty Jinnat Ashl&nl 
seized it by a ^ plan which has been described in the narrative of his 
history. Ikbtiyar KJiSn took shelter in the citadel of the fort, which 
was called MQlia; and in the end after praying for quarter, acquired 
the honour of serving His Majesty. As he was distinguished by great 
excellence and accomplishments above all the other of Guj rat, 

he was enlisted among the courtiers of Humayun s special majlis. 


(Bayley, p. 387) ascribes the capture of Mandu to the treachery of RurnI Kh&n. 
It says that the latter wrote to 13hupat son of Silhadl. who had charge of one of 
the gates, to revenge the wrongs of his family by throwing it open, and the 
Moghals entered by it. 

1 Written eeyy,- and ^88.. and /ij-- in the lith. ed. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have 

cIU^pla} ji- M. Hidayat ^osain hae adopted iJlT** 

text-edition. 

. The actual word, are « the MSS. a. well a. in tlu, 1^. ed. 

of Fiririitab, but the lith. ed. of the fabaqftt ha. by mintake jj) c> , • 

* The MSS. have JU», and cA*?. The lith. ed. ha. ^ iV- 

I have adopted c4^. 

* See ante. Tran.Utioi. vol. U. pp. 64 and 66. See al«» note 66, page Mt. 
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All the treasures of the Sultans of Gujrat, which they had collected in 
the course of many long generations, fell into his hands and were 
distributed among the soldiery i by shield-fulls. 

As much booty had fallen into the hands of Humayun’s soldiers, 
no one that year paid any heed to the collection of the revenue ; and 
in the beginning of 940 a.h., in spite of the fact that His Majesty 
continued to be at Champanlr, repeated petitions were sent by the 
ra*%yat8 of Gujrat to Sultan Bahadur, to the effect that if he would 
appoint one of his 2 servants to collect the revenue, the proper amounts 
would be remitted into the treasury. Sultan Bahadur deputed his 
slave ‘Imad-ul-mulk, who was noted for his great bravery and the 
excellence of his powers of management, with a large army for ^ col- 
lecting the revenue. When ‘Imad-ul-mulk began to collect troops, 
and arrived in front of Ahmadabad; according to a statement, about 
fifty thousand men had already collected round him. From that 
place he deputed officers to all the neighbouring countries to collect 
the revenue. When this news reached Jinnat Ashlani, he ^ entrusted 
the guarding of the treasure to Tardi Beg Khan, who was one of the 
great amirs, and a man on whom he reposed his trust; and himself 
advanced towards AhmadabM. He sent Mirza ‘Askari with Yadgar 
NS-^ir Mirza and Hindu Beg one stage in advance of him. In the 
neighbourhood of Mahmudabad, which is twelve kardhs from Muham- 
madabad, Mirza ‘Askari had a severe battle with ‘Imad-ul-mulk, and 
the latter was defeated; ^ and many Gujratis were slain. 

1 The words in the MSS. are ^ ^ Jj ^ )}• 

The lith. ed. has I have not been able to find out in any 

other history how the money was measured and distributed. Firishtah in the 
corresponding passage simply says y ;3* 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have ^^^bo jHo jl 

but the other MS. has jf ; i have adopted the former. 

® Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have ; but Firishtah in 

the corresponding passage has oUbo which is better, and the 

T&rIkb-i*Gujarat (p. 26) hw cb-AaaJ . 

* According to the T&rfkb-i-Gujarat (p. 27) the treasure was entrusted to 

MaulanA Ma^imud Lari who is said to have been or tutor; and the fort 

to BSg. . 

* Firishtah copies the language of the 'fabaqSt almost word for word, but 

here he says b Aub from which it 
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After that His Majesty encamped in front of Ahmad&b&d; and 
1 made over the government of that place to Mirza ‘Askari, and Pattan 
Gujrat to YadgSr NS^ir Mirza, and Bahroj to Qasim Husain Sulfftn 
and 2 Baroda to Hindu Beg Qulchln, and Chftmpanlr to TardI Beg 
JQjan, and himself went to ®Burhanpur. From there he went to 
Mandu. 

<At this time, Khan Jahan ShIrfizI who was one of the atnlra 
of Sultan Bahadur, collected an army and took possession of Nausarl; 
and Rural l£lian having joined him from the port of Soralh, they 
marche^d towards Bahroj. Qasim Hosain Sultan finding that ho was 
not strong enough to meet them went to TardI Bog Ki)S:n at Chftm- 
panlr; and disturbances and rebellion commenced over the whole of 
Gujrat. At this time Ghadanfar who was one of the amirs of MIrzfi. 
‘Askari fled and went to Sultan Bahadur, and incited him to advance to 
Ahmadabad. The details of this ^ brief statement have been narrated 
in their proper place. All the amirs ® except TardI Beg f^ian now 

would appear that ‘Imad-ul mulk was himself slain, though this is not expressly 
stated anywhere else. The battle and most of the incidents narrated hero wore 
narrated previously in the history of Humayun’s reign; st>e translation, vol. II, 
p. 57. A rather long account of tho battle wityi Homo irrelevant matter iH given 
in the Tarlkb-i- Gujarat (p. 27); but the purport of it agrees with tliat given 
in the Akbarnama. 

1 This distribution of govemmonts has already been mentioned in the history 
of Humay nil’s reign (trauHlation, vol. 11, p. 68). 

2 The MSS. and tho lith, ed. all have but T have oh before 

adopted the present spelling Haroda, but M. Hnlayat Hosain has retained 
BarSdra in the text-edition. 

3 Tho Cambridge History of India, page 333, says Huinilyun marched 
to Burh&npur. Muhammad Shah or Muhammad lOian Asirl wrote to him to 
spare his little kingdom, and invited tho other rulers of the Deccan to form a 
league for their mutual defence; but Humayfm’s operations were conlined to a 
military promenade through Kh&ndesh. 

* See anU, transUtion, vol. II, page 68. The conduct of KumI 
contradicts, to some extent, tho accounte given in tho MirAt-i-Sikandarl of his 
treachery against Sultan UahAdar. Tho TArlkb i GujarSt (p. 2») .losenbw m 
some detail, how HiunAyun’s governors vacated or were mode to vacato their 
various districts or fiefs. 

• t See ante, translation, vol. II, page 60. The TAmtb i-Gujarat dmi. not 
appear to mention tho incident. 

’ • Both MSS. have I but the lith. cd. has J y*? 
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assembled in Ahmadabad. Sultan Bahadur advanced into i Gujrat. 
‘Askari Mirza and Yadgar Nasir Mirza and all the amirs agreed among 
themselves, that as it was difficult or in fact impossible to meet and 
withstand him, and as Jinnat Ashiani was in Mandu, it would be most 
advisable to seize the treasure which was in Champanir, and advance 
towards Agra; and having taken possession of those districts, 2 read 
the public prayer in the name of Mirza 'Askari. At the same time 
the rank of vazdrat should belong to Hindu Beg, and the other Mlrzds 
should go and take possession of any province which they might 
think of. On this decision they relinquished the country of Gujrat 
for nothing; Gujrat which had been acquired with so much trouble 
and hardship. They advanced towards Champanir. Tardi Beg 
Khan having obtained information of the wicked design of the Mlrzds 
and the other nobles endeavoured to strengthen the fort. 

3 The amirs started from Champanir in the direction of Malwa ; 
and commenced to tread along the desert of disgrace and shameless- 


1 He was at Dip, which was in Sorath. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, page 333, says, “ ‘Askari Mirza at 

Ahmadabfid was meditating his own proclamation as King of Gujarat”. This 
appears to me to bo totally incorrect. ‘Askari Mirza and all the other Mughal 
nobles were giving up the possession of Gujrat, and were marching towards 
Agra. He could not, therefore, think of proclaiming him.self as the king of Gujrat. 
He wanted to proclaim himself as Bddahdh of Dehli. The Cambridge History 
of India further goes on to say that Mirza ‘Askari and others besieged Tardi 
Beg at Champaner. Thi.s is scarcely correct. Neither the Tabaqat nor 
Firishtah says so; and even the Tarikl>*i*Gujarat which gives, on page 31, the 
negotiations between the Mirzas and Tardi B§g Khan does not say so. The 
T&rikb-i.Gujar&t which has been edited by Sir Denison Ross is slightly 
incoherent; for instance, the sentence beginning with and ending with 

, on the page referred to is incomplete. The punctuation is 
peculiar. There are two marks, a * and a — ; and it is not clear what they 
exactly represent; but whether the sentence referred to ends with 
where there is the dewh mark or with y where there is the star 

mark; there is no verb to ; and if the sentence begins and ends with 

the star mark then it curiously jumbles up two totally unconnected matters. 

2 Both the MSS. have no nominative to the verb 
lith. ed. had and Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 

I have adopted the reading of the lith. ed. 
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ness. When Sult-an Bahadur found Gujrat unguarded, he advanced 
towards ChSmpanir to crush TardI Beg Khan. The latter took with 
him such portion of the treasure of Champardr as he could, and com- 
menced to retrace his steps to Agra. Sultan Bahadur halted at 
Champanir for ten days, and occupied himself in arranging the affairs 
of that neighbourhood. As, in the times of the power of Jinnat 
Ashlam, he had owing to his great distress and weakness asked for help 
from thefiranglSy he knew for certain that they would come ; and know- 
ing that the ports of Gujrat were unguarded, and being afraid that 
they should come under the possession of the firmigls, ho started 
from Champanir, and advanced towards Soratli and Junagarh, so 
that, on the arrival of the firangls, he might turn them back by any 
means that might be possible. ^ Ho had been engaged for some 
days in travelling about and hunting, when nows came that five or 

1 The oircumstanoo8 attending Sultan Bahadur’s death are given in the 
different histories in a way which mainly agrees with the text. Firishtah copies 
it almost word for word. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 132-141) reduces the numl>or 
of Europeans to four or five thousand but otherwise agrees. He, however, 
gives extracts from Fariah-e-Souza*s History of the Portuguese in Asia, and 
also from the Mirut Iskundry, to give the two opposite versions of the 
incidents connected with Sultan Bahadur’s death. The Portuguese vorsitm 
shows that Nuno de Cunha, who commanded at Coa, but who having been 
informed by Emanuel do Souza, who commanded at Diu, had come to the latter 
place, were both convinced that Ba<lur intended to seize, and put them to 
death, and to secure the fort of Diu which ho, when hard pressed by 
Humayun had given them permission to build ; and they were also contriving 
to seize him, put him to death. As to the actual occurrc»r»cts the Portuguese 
version is that Emanuel de Souza was going to invito the king to the 
fort .... He came up with the king’s barge, and made the offer 
(invitation ?) by moans of Rumo Cham ( latter cautitineil the 

king, but ho slighted the warning, and invited h^manuel do Souza to come 
into his barge. The latter when doing so fell into the sea, but was pulled up, 
and taken to the king. At the same time another Portuguese barg<* came up 
with some gentlemen on board, who se<dng Emanuel de Souza hastily got into the 
king’s barge. The king suspecting their sudden coming on board, and remem- 
bering the caution given by Rumo Cham order<'<l his ofheers to kill Emanuel 
de Souza. James de Mesquita understanding it, flow at and woundtnl the king. 
Emanuel do Souza was killed and there was a blcw>dy fray. Finally Badur 
attempted to escape by swimming, but ho was in danger of dr^jwning. Then 
Tristan de Payva de Santarem reached out an oar to him to take him on board. 
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six thousand firangis had arrived in gifirdba. When they arrived at 
the port of Dip, and heard of the restoration of Sultan Bahadur to 
power, and of the return of His Majesty Jinnat Ashiftid, they became 
ashamed and repentant about their coming. They agreed among 
themselves, that by any deception that might be possible they should 
take possession of Dip. Their chief, in accordance with this plan^ 
feigned illness and spread a report about it. His object was that he 
might not have an interview with Sultan Bahadur. The latter sent 
men one after another to summon him, and got (the same) reply. In 
the end thinking that the firangis were afraid of him he got into a 
barge, with a small number of men, to go and reassure them. The 
firangis finding the opportunity which they had been seeking, 
planned to act treacherously. The Sultan perceiving this, tried to 
get back into his barge. At the time when he was stepping into it, 
from the ghardb of the firangis^ the latter separated the two vessels ; 
and the Sultan being unable to get into his own barge fell into the 
sea, and having sunk once, put his head out of the water. At this 
time one of the firangis struck him with a spear and drowned him. 
The Gujrat army returned without any delay to Ahmadabad ; and the 


when a soldier stmck him across the face with a halbert, and so others, till he 
was killed. 

The Mirut Iskundry’s account is different. According to it the Portuguese 
built a fort at Diu after obtaining Bahadur Shah^s permission to build an en- 
closure on a hide of land, but they cut the cow hide into narrow strips and en- 
closed a large area on which they built a strong fort. When Bahadur was restored 
to power, he began to think of a stratagem to expel them and the Portuguese 
becoming aware of his intention became suspicious. Wlien he came to the 
neighbourhood of Diu, he sent one Noor Mahomed Khuleel to the Portuguese 
chief with instructions to persuade the latter to come and visit the king. 
The envoy when drinking with the Portuguese chief divulged the king’s 
real intentions to the latter. The Portuguese chief told him that he was 
unable to go on account of his indisposition. The king determined to ge 
on board the Portupicse chief’s barge on the plea of inquiring about his health, 
but recJly with the object of allaying his suspicions. When he got on board, 
the Portuguese, according td a pre-oonceived plan, cut him and his companions 
down. The date of the murder is given as 3rd Rumzan, 943 a.h., 14th February, 
1687 A.D. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 334, gives 13th February, 1537, as 
the date of Sult&n ^ahftdur’s death. 
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port of Dip came into the possession of the firangis. This event 
happened in the month of Ramadftn, in the year 943 a.h. 

The period of Sujitan BahSdur’s reign was ^ eleven years and nine 
months. 

2 A NARRATIVE OF MIRAN MuHAMMAD ShIH, RULER OF AsiR AND 

BurhAnpCr. 

When Sultan Bahadur packed up the goods of existence, his 
mother Makbduma-i-Jahan and the amirs, who had been attending 
on his, stirrups, retraced their steps from Dip to Ahmad&bfid. On 
the way intelligence reached them, that Muhammad Zam&n Mlre&, 
whom SultAn Bahadur had, in the time of the disturbances, sent 
towards Dehli and Lahore, that he might create disturbances in 
northern India, and cause dissensions in the ChaghtAI army had 
returned from the neighbourhood of LAhore, and had arrived at 
Ahmadabad. Immediately on hearing of the martyrdom of SultAn 
Bahadur, he commenced weeping and making much lamentation, 
and changed his dress, t.e., put on mourning; and started towards Dip 
in order to offer his condolence. When ho joined the camp, Makh- 
dumad-Jahan, as far as lay in her power, sent the necessary articles 
for his entertainment, and made him put off his mourning garb. 

3 But that fortunate MlrzS. made his inquiries into the circumstanqes 

1 One MS. heis only eleven years, but the other MSS. and the lith. ed. have 
eleven years and nine months. 

* The heading is partly obliterated in one MS. In the other it is as 1 have 
it in the text. The lith. e^i. has between and and 

substitutes for 

® The Tabaqat and Firishtah confine themselves to the above narrative 
of MubammacL ZamAn Mirza'a misdeeds; but the Mir&t-i*SikandarI, and the 
T&rlkb i Gujarat say that he attempted to usurp the throne of Gujar&t. Their 
accounts are, however, different. According to the MirAt'i-Sikandarf, Bayley, 
page 400, ho went to the apartments of the SultAn’s wives, and after offering 
many condolences, he urged that they should adopt him as a son and help him. 
The ladies said that they never interfered in politics; and the question of the 
Sult&n*8 succ€»8sor should be settled by the ministers. When hit pretensions 
hcJcame known, the amirs decided that the task of putting him down must 
have precedence of all other matters; and should be entrusted to Tm&d>ul-Mulk« 
T^ce was some opposition to the latter part of the plan by Afzal BJiAn. *lmAd* 
ul'Mulk, however, started with a large army for Sdrath ; and when he reached 
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of the Sultan’s mother, and showed his kindness towards her, in this 
(strange) way, that at the time of his departure he made an attack 
on the treasury, and carried away from it, according to a reputed 
statement, seven hundred chests of gold, and went away to a distance ; 
and twelve thousand horsemen, Mughals and Hindustanis collected 
round him. 

The amir 8 of Gujrat became perturbed on beholding this new 
disturbance, and took counsel with one another, about the choice of 
a hddshdh. As Sultan Bahadur had repeatedly expressed his inten- 
tion of making Miran Muhammad Shah, who was his nephew (sister’s 
son), his heir, i everyone agreed to select him as the Sultan, and had 

the neighbourhood of U’nah the Mlrza came out and bravely offered battle ; but 
was defeated and was obliged to take refuge in exile. 

The Tarlkb-i-Gujarat (pp. 36-39) says that Muhammad Zaman Mlrza hastened 
to DIb, that he might take his revenge of Sultan Bahadur’s murder from the 
Jlrangis. He then seized the treasure which was being brought from Dib, and took 
possession of it; and, according to the account which \8 generally believed, there 
were nine hundred chests of gold. He also had the public prayer read in his own 
name at Dib. When this news reached Ahmadabad, the amns determined 
to vacate Ahmadabad, and go away to different places. At this juncture 
Tmad-ul-mulk eamo to the wajlis ami demanded of Afdal l^an and iy>tiyar 
^dn, who were the vakils of the Sultan, what they intended to do. On hearing 
their views he reproached them that they could think of lowering their heads 
before Muhammad Zaman Mlrza. They say that the people of Gujarat were too 
weak to meet the army, wbicb Muhammad Zaman Mlrza had raised with the 
treasure he had robbetl. He exhorted them to remain quietly at Ahmadabad 
and allow him to deal with Muhammad Zaman Mlrza. They agreed. He had 
at that time only nine horsemen with him. He started from Ahmadabad, and 
halted at ‘Uy3u^&*^pur» aud made a proclamation of the grant of ydf/ir, etc., to the 
soldiers. Within one month he had forty thousand horsemen. He then marched 
against Muhammad Zaman Mlrzfi. The latter however took shelter in an 
entrenchment. His vaHl, and the commander of this army l^isam ud-dln 
Mirak, son of Mir Khalifa, offered battle; and on the 3rd day when he was 
fighting, Mubammad Zamiin Mlrza escaped from the entrenchment, and fled 
to Sind. 

The Cambridge History of India, pp. 334, 335, says that Muhammad 
ZamAn Mlrza claimed the throne of Gujar&t on the ground that Sult&n Bahadur’s 
mother hod adopted him but says nothing further about what happened to him 
later. 

1 Firishtah agrees generally, and so does the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. The 
T&rl^'i'Gujar&t, however, says that while the amirs were engaged in discussing 
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the l^utha read and the aikka struck in his name in his absence. They 
sent swift messengers to bring him. They also nominated i Tmad- 
ul-mulk with a large army for the destruction of Muhammad ZamAn 
Mirza. The ^ latter fought with him and was defeated. 

Miran Muhammad ShAh, whom Suit An BahAdur had sent as far 
as Malwa in pursuit of the ChaghtAi army, died of natural causes, a 
month and half after the J^utha had been read in his name. 

An account of SultAn MahmOd ShAh, son of La^if KhAn, son 
OF Muzaffar ShAh. 

As MirAn Muhammad Shah FAruqi passed away from the evil 
place of the world to the well -filled land of the after-world ; and ^ except 

the matter of Muhammad Zaman Mirza, ambassadors came from MirAn Mubazn- 
mad Shah demanding the kingdom on the ground of his appointment by SultAn 
Bahadur to bo his successor, and on that of his right of inheritance and kingship. 

1 See note 3, page 38V 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. here call him Muhammad ZamAn, but the other 
MS. prefixes MirzA to the name; and adds ‘retired to the country of Sind*. 

8 Both MSS. have but the lith. ed. has . Firishtah lith. od. also 
has The Cambridge History of India, page '33/>, in order I suppose 

to be original and quaint, calls Mahmud Khan the last remaining heir of 
Muhammad Karim instead of calling the latter SultAn Muhammad or SultAn 
Muhammad I. The Cambridge History of India also says that “Mubarak II, 
who Y\ad succeeded bis brother in Khandesh, and hail almost certainly hoped 
to receive a summons to the throne of ClujarAt, would not surrender him, until a 
force led by Ikhtiyar Khan invaded Khandesh’*. It appears to »ne that there 
are several mistakes in this sentence. In the first place, Mubarak II diil not 
succeed his father. The latter was succeeded by his infant son, and afti^r the 
latter had been put to death by MubArak he ascended the throne of KhAndAsh. 
In the second place there is no evidence to show that he hewl hoped to bo sum- 
moned to the throne of Gujrat. Even the TArIkb*i 'ClujarAt, which has boon 
edited by Sir. Denison Ross, who is also the author of Chapter* XIII of the 
Cambridge History of India, does not say so. The TArlkb-i-GujarAt (p. 30) says 
that the emissaries from KhAndAsh claimed the throne of GujarAt for the infant 
son of Miran Mubammad ShAh, but MubArak II, who had put that infant s<jn to 
death, would hardly have the face to claim the throne of GujarAt, or had the 
haidihood to expect a summons to it. And finally it does not apfiear that 
IllbtiyAr KhAn had to lead a force into KhAndAsh. He did not even go there. 
Mckbmud KhAn was, according to the testimony of all the historians, brought 
to QujrAt by I^btiyAr ^An's brother Muqbil KhAn. According to the TArll|b-^- 
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Mahmud Kb An, son of Latif Kb An, son of Sul^An Muzaifar, there was 
no heir left to the throne; and he was imprisoned in the custody of 
MirAn Muhammad Shah by order of Sultan MuzaflFar; the amirs of 
Gujrat sent a man to summon him. ^ Muhammad ShAh’s son raised 
objections about sending him. The amirs of Gujrat collected an 
army, and decided to march to Burha-npur; and ^he (apparently 
the son of Miran Muhammad Shah) becoming aware of this seni 
Mahmud Kl^An to Gujrat. He was placed on the throne of GujrAt 
on the 3 10th Dhi-hijja, 944 a.h., 10th May, 1538 a.d., with the title 

Gujarat, as also according to the T?abaqat and Firishtah, there was a threat of 
an army being sent to Burhanpur; and the Tari^j-i -Gujarat 6nly adds tl^t 
tents wore sent out. ^ 

It is, however, true, as Col. Briggs {vol. IV, p. 144) says that a Guzerat chief 
marched to Boorhanpoor to invito Mahmood to the capital. 

1 It appears from the Mirat-i-Sikandari that Miran Muhammad Shah’s 
son was an infant at the time of his father’s death. He was, however, placed 
by the ministers on the throne; and they determined to put Mubarak Khan 
Muhammad Shah’s brother to death, lest he should rebel against his nephew. 
They accordingly had him brought to Burhanpur and made him over to a 
nobleman of the name of ’Arab Khan. He, however, gained the latter over; 
and with his help attacked the palace, and placed his nephew in confinement. 
He then told the amirs that the regency belonged of right to him. They knew 
that they were helpless. He then put his nephew to death, and was proclaimed 
as Mubarak Shah (Bayley, pp. 404, 405). 

The Tariypi-i -Gujarat (pp. 39, 40) says that the ambassadors came to Gujarat, 
and demanded that as hhupba had been read in the name of Miran Muljammad 
Shah, it should be read also in the name of his son. The Gujarat amirs did not 
agree to this argument and pointed out that as Mahmud ]^an was living in safety 
in the fort of Blawal, they should send him to Gujarat. They also appointed 
Muqbil !^an, brother of Ikjitiyar Khan, to bring him; and threatened, that, 
if he was not sent, they would march to Burhanpur. WTien Muqbil Khan 
went there, Ma^unud l^an was made over to him. 

* Firishtah says that it was MirAn MubArak Shah, brother of MirAn 
Mu];>ammad ShAh, who raised objection to the sending of Ma^ud I^an. See 
also the preceding note. 

8 The Cambridge History of India, page 336, mentions August 8th, 
1687, as the date of the accession. I suppose this is a misprint, for otherwise 
it is incorrect by 69 or 60 years. The date given in the text agrees with that 
of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 144), however, makes it “ 10th Zeekad 944 
A.H., April 6th 1 638 ”. The Cambridge History of India also gives the new SultAn 
the title of Sa*d-ud-dln Mahmud ShAh III. This may be correct, but I have seen 
it nowhere else; and no other bddshdh of GujrAt had the first name ending in din. 
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of Mahmud Shah. ^ Ikhtiy^r Klid.n Gujrati, who had gone to Bur- 
hanpur to bring him, became all-powerful; and the reins of the affairs 
of the kingdom ^ came into his grasp of power. 

8 After a few months, in the year 945 a.h. the amirs fell out 
amongst themselves. Darya Khan and ‘Imad-ul-mulk united to- 
gether and put IkJbtiyar Klian to death. ‘Imad-ul-mulk became 
Amlr-ul-umard, and Darya Khan, the vazlr, ^ At the end of that 
ye^ enmity appeared between them also. Darya KliS-n took Sultftn 
Manmud out of the city on the pretext of a hunting excursion; and 
went ayv^ay in the direction of Champanir. When ‘Imad-ul-mulk 

^ 1 Firishtah also says that it was Ikjitlyar l^ian who went to liurh&npur; 

but see note 1, page 384, from which it would appear that it was his brother 
Muqbil Klian who went. Col. Briggs also says that it was Mokbil Khan. 

2 The word is omitted in one MS. 

2 Firishtah agrees generally but he calls Darya Kli^n, DaryS, Khiln Ghurl; 
and he calls Tmad-ul-mulk’s jdglr, Siramgaon and Surat. Col. Briggs does 
not say that Tmad-ul-mulk and Darya Klian combined together, and put 
Tkbtiyar Khan to death; but he says Yekhtiar Khan lost his life in an affray. 
The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bayloy, pages 407, 408, gives a circumstantial account of 
how Ikhtiar Khan was killed. According to it, the young Sultan was kept practi- 
cally in confinement by Ikhtiar Khan, Mukbil Khan and the latter’s son LAd 
Khan. He was dissatisfied, but feigned to bo totally indifferent. Lad Khan 
one day proposed to him that if he would give the word, ho would so manage 
that Daria Khan and Tmad-ul-Mulk would go to rt^tire behind the veil of 
death. The Sultan at once rode to the house of ’Imad-ul-Mulk; and the latter 
and Daria Khan went to the palace; and Ikhtiar Khan, Mukbil Khan and 
I.ad Khan were all hanged in front of the audience hall ; Ikhtiar Khan protesting 
his innocence to the last moment. 

The account given in the Tarlkh-i -Gujarat (pp. 41, 42) is not very clear; but 
according to it there was a quarrel between and Imad-ul-mulk 

and Darya Khan, because the young Sultan was kept in charge of HjhByar Khan s 
brother Muqbil Khan. ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Darya Wian charged I^Ldlyar Khan 
with disloyalty to the Sultan; and with conspiring with the ruler of Burhanpur. 
He stoutly denied it; but they appeared to have wrung his neck; and buried 
his body in the garden of the palace where the quarrel took place. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 345, seems partially to follow this 
version. 

** As to the quarrel between ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Darya IDian, all the 
histories appear to agiee. It appears that most of the nobles were on the side 
>f Darya K^n; and ‘Imad-ul-mulk was deserted by them and by the army 
>e }md collected; and so had to give in. 
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became aware of these happenings, he began at once to coUect his 
forces; and opening his hands for lavish gifts, got an immense army 
together, and advanced towards Champanir. After two or three months 
most of the Gujratl soldiers, who had obtained large sums of money 
from him, separated from him and united with the Sultan. ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk in hie distress agreed to an amicable settlement, and it was 
settled that ‘Imad-ul-mulk should go away to Jhalawar, and some 
pargarm of Sorath which were in his jaglr; and the Sultan should 

return to his capital of A^madabad. 

Again in the year 949 a.h. Darya Kian advanced towards the 
country of Sorath, taking Sultan Mabmud and a well-equipped army 
with him, in order to extirpate ‘Imad-ul-mulk. The latter came 
forward to meet him; but after a battle fled and went as a suppliant 
to Miran Mubarak Shah, ruler of Asir and Burhanpur. Sultan Mah- 
mud advanced towards Burhanpur in pursuit of him. Miran Mubarak 
Shah assembled his army and came forward to aid ‘Imad-ul-mulk. 
He encountered the Gujrat army in the battlefield, but was defeated. 
‘Imad-ul-mulk then fled from Burhanpur, and took shelter with 
Qadir Shah, the ruler of Malwa. i Miran Mubarak Shah sought the 
intervention of the great men of the age, and coming in by the door 
of peace rendered homage to Sultan Mahmud. Darya Klmn acquired 
much power and strength owing to the departure of Imad-ul-mulk, 
and took upon himself the performance of all matters and affairs 
of the government and revenue administration; and allowed no one 
else to interfere in them. Gradually things came to such a pass that 
he made Sidtan Mahmud a puppet and acted himself as the bddsMh. 
Then one night, in concert with * Jarjiu, a pigeon fancier, the Sulfan 

1 The reason for Miran Mubarak Shah’s asking for peace, and doing homage 
to Sultftn Maiunud is explained by Firishtah, who says 

ji,t.e.,Sult5n Mabmud invaded 

Khftndish, and occupied himself in plundering and ravaging (the country). 

* The name is given as . and jh ’ 

jb jijJ in 'the Itth. ed. It is jh in the lith. od. of 

Firishtah. The name does not appear to be mentioned in the T&iiUi i-0“j“rat. 
In the Mir&t-i-Sikandarl, Bayley, page 416, the man is called Jarjl the bird 
catcher; and the Cambridge History of India, page 337, has Chlrjl a foWler. 
I have adopted Jarjiu, a pigeon fancier. The way in which the Sult&n fled 
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came out of the citadel of the fort of Al^madabM ; and went to ^Alam 
Kii&n Ludl, who held Dulqa and Danduqa as his jdglr, 

1 ‘Alam Khan Ludi considering the advent of the Sult&n a great 
honour, collected his troops; and four thousand horsemen gathered 
round him. Darya brought forward a * boy of unknown 

descent, and gave him the title of Sult&n MuzafFar Sh&h ; and collected 
the army of Gujrat. He brought the commanders of the army over 
to his side by promising to increase theix jdglra and add to their titles; 
and advanced towards Dulqa. ‘Alam came forward, and met 

him, and ^ a great battle raged between the two armies. At the first 
onset, however, ‘Alam Khan defeated the vanguard of Daryft Khan’s 
army; and advancing into his special detachment fought with great 
gallantry and courage. But when he came out of the battlefield there 


to ‘Alam is described in almost identical words in thc^ 'fabaq&t and 

Firishtah. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl, Bay ley, page 416, gives a circumstantial 
account which differs in Various particulars from that in the f^baq&t. The- 
Tari kb -i -Gujarat gives some account of what happened before the flight, but 
does not say anything about the flight itself. The Cambridge History of India’s 
account is somewhat different, in the text-edition. 

1 One MS. has other MS. and the lith. ed. have 

Firishtah also has I have adopted it. 

in the description in the MSS. and in the lith. od. The 
lith. cd. of Firishtah has w— Tarl^jj-i-Gujarat has 
•sUT t ; and the Mirat-i-Sikandarf, Bayley, page 417, 

describes the boy as a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadilbdd. 
The Cambridge History of India calls him a chihl of obscure origin. It appears 
that Darya Kh&n was willing to give up his position; and in fact sent in his 
resignation; but was overruled by Fattujl Muhaflz Khan, who was a relation 
of his, and a man of much experience; and then ho produced the pretender, 
and marched out to meet 'Alam Khan and Sultan Mahmud (p. 338). 

* Tlie accoimt of the battle as given in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl is entirely 
<Hfferent. According to it Daria Khan was victorious, and took possession of 
Dh51kah; and both the Sultan and ’Alam Khan fled. After their defeat, how- 
ever, large bodies of troops joined him, and Daria Khan found his army 
dwindling away. He attempted to enter Ahmadabad, but the people shut the 
gafe in his face, and attacked him with arrows and musket fire. Then the 
Sultan and *Alam Khan advanced to Ahmadabad. Daria KhAn sent his 
family and treasures to Champanlr; and went himself to Burhanpdr to bring 
Miran Mubarak Shah as his ally.^ 
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were no more than five horsemen with him, and he could not find 
Sultan Mahmud, whom he had left with his own troops at the gate. 
He became perplexed and distressed, but it came into his mind that 
as after the first attack the vanguard of Darya Khan’s army had fled 
and gone away towards A^madabad, the news of his defeat might 
have been spread about in the city; and he should therefore betake 
himself there. Then with the five men who were with him he advanced 
to Ahmadabad; and going to the royal palace made a proclamation 
of his victory. When the citizens saw ‘Alam Khan, as they had seen 
some of the fugutives belonging to (Darya Khan’s) vanguard a moment 
before, they became sure of Darya Khan’s defeat. They came in 
a large ^ body ; and waited on him. He gave an order, and in a moment 
the people plundered Darya Khan’s house and having strengthened 
the gates of the city, sent swift messengers to bring Sultan Mahmud. 
The messengers from Ahmadabad came to Darya Khan, who had after 
gaining the victory (over the troops that were opposed to him), 
halted in his camp; and informed him of Vkat was happening at 
Ahmadabad. He then advanced towards that city. As the families 
of the amirs were in the city, which was in the possession of ‘Alam 
Khan, most of them separated from Darya Khan before he arrived 
there. About this time Sultan Mahmud also arrived. Darya Khan 
then fled towards Burhanpur and matters turned ^ upside down. 
Darya Khan did not find a resting place at Burhanpur, and went to 
Sher Khan Afghan, and ^ was received with favour by him. After 
the departure of Darya Khan, ‘Alam Khan took up the post and the 
work of the vazdrat. But he also, owing to his great pride, wanted 

1 On© MS. has AxUa while the other has and the lith. ed. 

has Firishtah also has but 1 prefer 

* The words are . There are no similar words in Firishtah 

and the T&rilsh-i-t^ujarat. I think the meaning is, that Darya ^&n had defeated 
Mir&n Mub&rak Shah, and the latter had to sue for peace. The tables were 
now turned, and DcuryS ]^&n had to go and seek shelter in Burh&npur. 

* Firishtah and the TarIkb*i*Clujarat also say so. The latter says he entered 
the service of Sh6r l^&n; but the Ccunbridge History of India, page 339, 
gives an account of some of his further adventures, emd of an unsuccessful 
attempt made by him and *Al€un Kh&n Lodi, who according to the Cambridge 
History of India had now joined him to place ‘Ala-ud-din Fath Kh&n of the royal 
line of Sind on the throne of Qujar&t. 
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to be independent and overbearing like Darya Kb&n in all res- 
pects. Sultan Mahmud got the amirs to combine with him, and 
attempted to seize him. He received warning of this, and fled and 
went to Sher Kb an. After his mind had been set at rest by the ter- 
mination of the dissensions of the rebel amirs, Sultan Mahmud set 
himself to manage the government of the country, to increase the 
cultivation and to comfort the soldiers. Within a short time he 
restored the country to its original condition. He treated the nobles 
and other great men, and the gentry and pious men with kindness 
and favour. He carried on the government till the year 961 a.h. 
without any dissension and any enemy. 

1 But in the month of Rabi‘-ul-awwal of that year, one of his 
servants who had the name of Burhan, and who showed himself to 
be a man of piety in the eyes of men, and devoted most of his time in 
prayer and worship, and always acted as the Sult&n’s pish~namdz 
or leader in the prayers, in a hunting excursion murdered him. The 
particulars of this brief statement are these : on one occasion, the 
Sultan shut him up between walls on account of some fault committed 
by him in his service, and left an aperture for his breath to pass 

1 Before mentioning the aHscussination of Sul^An Mahmud, Firishtah mentions 
the foundation of the new city of MabmudabAd, which, however, could not 
be completed by the Sult&n, and also the erection of the fort of Surat under the 
supervision of Ghadftnfar Aqa, his TurkI slave, who had the title of l^ud&wand 
Khan. The TarIkl>-i-Gujarat says that Humayun after his restoration wrote 
a letter to Sultan Mahmud, proposing an alliance, and suggesting that Sul^&n 
Mabmiid should invade Malwa, while ho himself would advance against others, 
whom he, rather vaguely, describes as or rebellious enemies. 

Accordingly, Sul^n Mahmud took a muster roll of his troops, and j* 

, which I suppose means, invaded Mandu (pp. 4.'1, 44). The MirAt-i- 
Sikandar! has a long account of Sult&n Mahmud's liki^ for low company, and of 
his conferring the title of Muhafiz Khan on Jarjl tne pigeon fancier ; and of 
this man's insolence towards the amtrs^ and his getting afartndn from the SultAn 
for the execution of ‘AlA-ud-dln L5dl and Shuja’at Khan. The amirs then 
demanded that Jarjl should be made over to them. The Sultftn refused to do so. 
The amirs pretended to accept the Sult&n's order, but prayed that he would allow 
them to make their obeisance to him. The 8ult&n held a darhdr, and when 
Jarjl appeared there, he was murdered in open darbdr in the SuItAn's presence. 
The * amirs then made a plan for guarding the Sult&n, and later of blinding him, 
and dividing the kingdom among themselves (Bayley, pp. 421-423). 
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through, but after a time released him. The wretched BurhSn kept 
this old grudge concealed in his mind. He united with himself a 
number of hunters, whose occupation was to hunt tigers, and 
promised each one of them the rank of an amir. One night when the 
Sultan had gone to sleep after coming back from hunting, he in concert 
with his nephew (sister’s son) named Daulat, who was in close at- 
tendance on the Sultan, tied ^ the latter’s hair firmly to the wood of 
his bedstead, and passed a sword across his throat. That victim 
(of their cruelty) had placed both his hands on the edge of the sword, 
so that his hands were also cut, and he was murdered. (Burhan then) 
kept the tiger hunters hidden in a corner, and sent men to summon the 
great amirs. He also told the musicians that the Sultan had ordered 
that they should play on their instruments outside the house. 

Half the night had passed when he secured the attendance of 
Khudawand Khan and A^af Khan, who were both the vazlrs ; and took 
them to a private chamber, and had them murdered. In the same 
way he summoned twelve of the great amirs arid killed them all. Then 
his men went to summon I‘tmad Klian. The latter said, “The Sultan 
cannot possibly have sent for me at such a time ; I have only a little while 
ago come from attending on him ” ; and he delayed in coming. Burhan 
sent another man to summon him. His suspicion and alarm became 
greater, and he did not come. When Afdal Khan, who was one of 
the distinguished amirs and with whom Burhan had ancient friendship 
came, Burhan took him to a private place, and told him, “The Sultan 
is displeased with Kbudawand Khan and Asaf Khan, and wants you 
to take their place, and he has sent this robe of the vazdrat for you”. 
Afdal Khan said, “ Until I go to the Sultan’s presence and see him, 
I shall not put on the robe”. Burhan then took Afdal Khan to the 
place, where the martyr Sultan was lying, and said, “I have killed the 
SultSn and the vazlrs and all the nobles. I now make you my vazlr, 


1 The accounts of the murder as given in Firishtah and the Tari^-i- 
Qujarat and the Mir&t-i-Sikandar! and the Cambridge History of India agree 
mainly with that in the text; but there are various differences in details. It 
was committed on the night of the 12th of Rabl‘-ul &wwal. the anniversary of 
the birth of the Prophet Muhammad. The murderer is called Burhdn in all 
the histories, except the Cambridge History of India, where he is called 
Burh&n-ud din (p. 342). 
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and will entrust all the power to you”. Afdal Kb&n oommenoed 
calling him names, and made an outcry. That wicked man then 
murdered h im also. He then conferred titles on each one of a number 
of obscure soldiers, and vulgar men who came that night; and gave 
them hopes of being made amirs. He stretched his hands to the public 
treasure and gave much gold to the people. He was occupied till 
the morning with the giving away of the gold; and in the morning 
placed the royal umbrella over his head, and made a general procla- 
mation. He then collected all the elephants belonging to the Sultan, 
which were in the city and having distributed the horses in the 
Sultan’s stables among the people of the lower classes, made them the 
supports of his power. When it became morning, the news of the 
Sultan’s martyrdom spread about. *Imad-ul-mulk, the father of 
Cbengiz Khan and Ulugh KbS-n HabshI and other amirs collected 
together, and attacked that man of wretched destiny. He, in ac- 
cordance with the line : 

Hemistich : 

Empire if even for a moment is precious, 

had the royal umbrella raised over his head, and came to oppose 
them with a mob of common people and a few elephants ; and at the 
first 1 assault fell on the dust of wretchedness, and was slain by 
Sherwan Khan. A rope was then tied round his leg, and he was 
dragged about all round the bazar, and in different parts of the city. 

The period of the reign of Sultan Mahmud was eighteen years 
and two months and odd days. 

It so happened that Islam Kb An, son of Sher Kb^n, the ruler 
of Dehll, and Ni?5-m-ul-mulk Bahrl, the ruler of Ahmadnagar, died 
during * this year by natural death ; and a poet has composed the 
following couplets, giving the date of their death : 

1 The manner in which Burhan met his fate in described in much the same 
manner in Firishtah emd the other histories. The accoimt in the Tartlsh*^’ 
Gujarat (p. 49) is very circumstantial. The encounter with Shirwan Khan is 
somewhat differently narrated in the Mirat-i-Sikandarl. 

. * According to Firishtah, the year was 901 a.h.; and his own father 
Mauiana Ghulam ‘All Hindu Shah was the writer of the couplets. The couplets 
are also given in the Tarfl$h*i -Gujarat, but the name of the author is not 
mentioned there and there are slight variations in the wording (p. 49). 
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Couplets: 

Three sovereigns died in the course of a year, 

Through their justice, was Hind (India) the seat of peace. 

One Mahmud Shah, of Gujrat Sultan, 

Who like his grandeur, youthful was; 

The other Islam till an of Dehli Sultan, 

Who in his reign, was a Lord of Conjunction great. 

The third was Nizam-ul-mulk Bahrl, 

Who in the Deccan, held sovereign sway. 

Of the date of the death of these sovereigns three 
If they ask thee *t was “ the death of monarchs great”. 

Sultan Mahmud was ^a virtuous ruler, and possessed pleasant 
manners. He spent most of his time in the society of learned and 
pious men ; and on great days, such as the day of the death of His 
Holiness the Prophet, may the blessings of God and His peace be 
on him ! and on the dates of the deaths of his'own ancestors, and on 
other auspicious days, he gave food to faqlrs and other deserving 
persons. He held the ewer and the basin in his own hand and washed 
the hands of the men. 2 And sari^df and all pieces of cloth, which 
were intended for his own garments, were first made into 2 table- 
cloths for darwlahes and faqira, and afterwards fashioned into wearing 
apparel for him. 


1 The actual word8 are 

2 The readings in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. are unintelligible at this 

place. The MSS. have j 

same with the exception that instead of viUaJ^ it has oL#^. The corres- 
ponding passage in Firishtah has ^ oLaj^ 

j ^Uuid Jjt. This makes sense. It means the sariwf 
and other kinds of cloth, which were intended for garments for his own use; 
were first made into turbans and garments for the darwishea, etc. Firishtah 
^ has been followed in the t^xt-edition except that has been changed 
to ij^y* 

• One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

; but see the preceding note, from which it will appear that in the 
corresponding passage Firishtah has ^1^ j 
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At a distance of twelve kardha from A^madab&d, he laid the 
foundation of the city, to which he gave the name of ^ Ma^mud&b&d ; 
and built an arcaded hdzdr from Ahmadftb&d to that place. He also 
established a deer park on the bank of the stream called * Kharl nadi, 
and built a wall of burnt bricks adorned with turrets for a distance 
of seven ^ kardhs. In this deer park he erected beautiful structures 
at different places ; and various kinds of animals were allowed to roam 
about free in the park ; and they increased and multiplied by breeding 
in it. As he was very fond of the society of women, he collected a 
large number of them in his harem. He always hunted and played 
chaugdn in the deer park with them. The trees in it were wrapt in 
red and green velvet. There were many pleasant gardens in it and 
handsome women were engaged in attending to them. 

Whenever any of the women in his harem became pregnant, 
he ordered that she should have a miscarriage ; and did not allow any 
of them to have a male child. He had made I‘tmad Kli5,n the at- 
tendant of his harem, atid had directed him to attend to the direction 
of the ladies. I^tmad Kiian had by way of prudence and caution, 
destroyed his own virility by eating camphor. The writer of this 
book has on various occasions visited the deer park and the buildings 
in it. 

As visits to the tomb (of holy men) by the women, and their 
gathering together on various ^ pretexts had become extremely 
common in GujrSt; and immorality and licentiousness had become, 
as it were, a matter of habit and custom, and there was (in the 
opinion of the people) no wickedness in such conduct, Sult&n Mahmud 
forbade the going of women to these places, and their going and 
coming during days and nights to the houses of j^eople. He also 


* The town hcui been built by his ancestor MahmiitJ H^^arha; and Sult'iln 
Ma)^ud III, took up his residence in it, and restored and enlarged it. 

2 M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

• 2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have the words between and 

* One MS. has AiUh. instead of 
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gave money to ^ some, and sent them to procure women, and when 
they brought them before him, he ordered them to be punished* 
and in this way he ^ effectively stopped such acts, 

3 An account of SultIn Ahmad. 

When Sultan Mahmud became a martyr and left no son behind 
him, rtmM Khan, in order to prevent the bursting out of the dames 
of disorder and disturbance, produced a ^ boy of tender years by the 

1 One MS. and the lith ed. hav© ij, but the other MS. has 

which appears to me to be better, and has been adopted in the text-edition. 

w 

a The actual words are oh yku , which 

translated literally, would be, had in the best way closed this door. The 
MSS. have but the lith ed. has 

8 This is the heading in the MS. The lith. od. has 

* This is the account in the MSS. and in the lith ed. Firishtah, however, 
says that it was Ra?i.ul-mulk, who produced the yohth, who was a descendant 
of Ahmad Shah II. The Mirat-i-Sikandarl (Bayley , pp. 454, 465) says, that after 
the death of Sultan Mahmud, the amirs inquired of I’timad Khan, who was fully 
acquainted with the late Sultan’s domestic affairs, whether the latter had left a 
son behmd him. On his answering in the negative, they inquired whether any 
of his widows was expecting a child. This also ho answered in the negative. They 
then inquired, whether there was any relati\'e of the Sultan, who was fit to suc- 
ceed to the throne. Ho said there was a youth of the name of Ahmad Khan who 
was living in AhrnadSbad. Rezi-ul-MuIk was accordingly sent in a cart with 
very fast horses. He found Ahmad Khan buying some grain at a shop near his 
house, and recognising him, brought him at once to Mahmudabad. The account 
m the Tari^-i-Gujarat (pp. 49, 60) agrees, except that it says that the nobles 
wanted to know from Ttmad Khan if the late Sultfin had even left a daughter 
behind, so that they might place her on the throne. Here again the answer was 
in the negative. Then it became necessary to enquire about distant relations ; so 
Radl-ul-mulk, one of the descendants of Ahmad Shah, the founder of A^^mad- 
ab4d, who was hve or six generations below him, and was a youth in his twelfth 
year, was brought forward. 

It will be .seen that there is considerable amount of divergence among the 
four historians, who were more or less contemporaneous with the events which 
they were describing. Accoixling to the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandarl, whose 
father Shailsb Mahmud, commonly called Shaikh Manjhu, was the manager 
of Saiyid Mubarak’s affairs, the name of the youth, who was selected to be the 
Sult&n, was Ahmad Kh&n, and RazI-ul-Mulk was the name of the man who Wew 
sent to bring him from Ahmad&b&d. Firishtah appears to agree, though 
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name Radi-ul-mulk, describing him as a descendant of Sultan Ahmad, 
the founder of Ahmadabad; and in concert with i Mlran Saiyid 
Mubarak Bukhari, and the other amlra, who had escaped with their 
lives from the sword of the ungrateful Burhan, placed him on the 
throne of empire, and gave him the title of A^mad Shah. They com- 
forted the amirs by confirming their jdglrs, 1‘tmad |£ban kept the 
affairs of the kingdom in his own hand, and left the newly chosen 
Sultan nothing but the name; and having obtained the whole power, 
kept him (confined) in his house. 

"V^hen five years had passed in this way, Sult&n Ahmad unable 
any longer to remain in this state got out of Ahmadabad, and went 
to Mahmudabad to Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari, who was one of the 
great amirs. MusS, Khan Fuladi and Sadat Klmn and ‘Alam Kh^^n 
Lud! and other men collected round him. 2 Shaikh Yusuf also went 
and joined him. The Sultan conferred on him the title of A*^m 
Humayun. I‘tmad Kl^an, in concert with Tmad-ul-mulk, father 
of Chengiz Klian, and Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjflr Klmn HabshI and 
Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk and other amirs of Gujrat with a part of artillery 
attacked Saiyid Mubarak. The latter although he had a smaller 
army than I‘tmad Khan arrayed his troops to meet him in battle. 
When the battle began, a ^ cannon ball struck Saiyid Mubarak, 
and he was slain; and Sultan Ahmad was defeated. He wandered 


he does not give the name of the youth who was rained to the throne ; but the 
Tabaqat and the Tarikh*i*Gujar&t say that it wa» Ra^I-uhmulk, who won 
placed on the throne. 

The Cambridge History of India (p. 343) does not mention these differences, 
but in its own confident way, gives a narrative which differs in some particulars 
from all of them. It says that one Khalil 8hah was at first reported to bo a 
son of the murdered Sult&n, but on enquiipy he could not be produced ; and the 
writer surmises, that there was a conspiracy to foist a lad of unknown parentage 
on the throne, but the conspirators lost heart at the lewt moment. This Khalil 
Sh&h is mcntione<l by none of the other historians. Then Kazl'ul-Mulk who 
waa the great-grandson of Shakar Kh&n, a younger son of Ahmad I, was raised 
to the throne with the title of Ahmad Sh&h II. 

. ^ One MS. omits the prefix Mir&n. 

2 Firishtah calls him A‘:|pam Kh&n MAlwI. 

• ® Firishtah also says {jfiy but the Cambrielgo History of India, 

page 344, says that Sayyid Mub&rak was killed by an arrow. 
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about in distress for some days in the jungle ; and then came and saw 
rtmad f£lian again. The latter confined him in his house, and did 
not permit anyone to approach him. 

When rtmad Khan’s power increased, Tmad-ul-mulk in concert 
with Tatar Khan Gliiiri attacked his house with ^ great force ; and placing 
their cannon in position, commenced a bombardment. Ftmad Khan 
unable to meet them fled towards ^ Pal which is in the neighbourhood 
of Champanir; and began to collect men from all sides. Then people 
intervened, and brought about a peace between him and Tmad-ul-mulk. 
The districts of Bahroj and Champanir and Nadot and the other 
parganas between the rivers Mahindri and Narbada were allotted 
to ‘Imad-ul-mulk as his jdgir\ and 1‘tmad Klmn came back, and 
again took charge of the duties of the vakil of the Sultan ; and endea- 
voured to guard Sultan Ahmad as before ; and they detached a body 
of fifteen hundred horsemen out of the personal of Sultan Ahmad. 
Other men joined the Sultan and in spite of the fact that Ptmad 
Khan prevented men from mixing with him, a number of men ^ gathered 
round him, and for a short time he attained to some grandeur. He 
thought of getting rid of 1‘tmM Klian, and held a consultation with 
his confidants about slaying him. Sometimes, owing to his youthful 
inexperience he would strike his sword on a plantain tree and say 
‘T have cut l‘tmad Klian in two”. When the latter became cogni- 
zant of these matters he forestalled the young Sultan, and one night 
put him to death and threw his corpse over the wall towards the river 
opposite to the house of Wajih-ul-mulk; and spread a report among 
men to the effect that the Sultan had gone to Wajih-ul-mulk’s house 
at night to carry on an intrigue; and not being recognised, had been 
killed. 

The period of his rule was eight years. 


1 Tho actual words are wi****^; in some MSJS.; M. Hidayat Hosain 

has adopt<Ml in the text edition. 

* Firishtah also has Pal, but the Cambridge History of India, page 344, has 
Halol. 

3 The MSS. have y* and jJ and the lith. ed 

has y. 
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1 An account of SultIn Muzaffar, son of Shut An MahmCd, 
SON OF LatIf KhAn. 

At the end of the year 967 a.h., 1662 a.d., I‘tmad liiian brought 
a boy by the name ^ Nanu before the assembly of the amirs of Gujrat ; 
and swore that he was the ^son of Sulfan Mahmud. He said ‘'that 
the boy’s mother ^ Jariah was an inmate of the 5 8j)ecial harem of the 
Sultan. When she became pregnant, the Sultan made her over to me, 
so that I may bring about her miscarriage. As her pregnancy had passed 
the fifth month, I concealed her in my house, and have looked after 
her up*to this day”. As the throne of Gujrat was vacant, Saiyid 
Miran, the son of Saiyid Mubarak Gujrati took up the imperial crown 
in the assembly of the great and the noble, and ® placed it on the head 


1 This is the heading in the MS. In the iith. od. the word o-daLio iH inserted 
before the word Sultan. 

2 The name is^ij Nanu in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and appears to be 
Tanu in the other MS'. Firishtah tloas not give the? name. Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 155) calls him “Hubboo”, which he says in a note is the “familiar 
contraction of Hubeeb ”. The Tarlkh*i*(lujarat (p. 62) gives him the name oi' 
Natu, but a few lines further on^j^ Nathu. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 345, calls him Nathu. 

3 The Tarikh-i -Gujarat (j). 62) tells a curious story about Nathu’s father 

having been a or cowherd; and his mother having lieon taken prisoner by 

Sultan Mahmud; that she was kept outside the harem of the Sultan, and before 
the latter could see her, and decide whether he would take her into the harem, 
she gave birth to Nathu. As the child was born almost under the shadow of 
the Sultan’s presence, it resulted in his having the insignia of royalty for a 
time. 

If this story is correct, it is curious that tlie facts should not have btx)n 
known to the amirs, and l‘tmad Khan’s stories should have received any 
credence. 

* 1 do not know what Jdriah is, or whether it is a proj>er name. 

. 3 The word occurs in one MS. and in the lith. od., but is omitted 

from the other MS. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. does not mention the coronation; but says, somewhat 
inconsistently, that the amirs having no other alternative divided the kingdoin 
among themselves, and became completely independent. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
]). 155) says that the mother of the boy concealed her pregnancy till the fifth 
niorrth, when the medicines given to her tt» produce an abortion horl no effect, 
and the child was bom, and was brought up privately. WitnesM<5s were 
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of that child. He received the title of MuzaSkr Shah; and the mm 
offered congratulations and felicitations on his accession. 

The duties of the vazdfdt continued to be entrusted to Ttnmd 
Kb ami and be received the title of Mdsnctd-i" All. The great dnu ts 
having acquired independence in their jdgtrs did not allow anyone 
to interfere with them. Among them the district of Pattan as far 
as the pargana of ^ Kari came into the possession of Musa Khan 
and Sher Khan Fuladi. In ^Radhanpur and Tarwara and TahrM 
and Maujpur, and some other parganas, Fath Khan Baluch was in 
possession. ^ The parganas ^ which were situated between the. Sabar- 
mati and the Mahindri were in the possession of 1‘tmad Klian, who 
gave a portion of them to other Gujratls. The port of Sorath 
and Nagot and Champanir were in the possession of Chengiz Kb an 
son of ‘Imad-ul-mulk SuHani. Rustam Khan who was the husband 
of Chengiz Khan’s sister held Bahroj. Dulqa and Danduka were 
allotted to Saiyid Miran son of Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari. Amin 
Kban Ghuri seized the fort of Junagarh, and Sorath; and ^kept 
himself aloof from the other amirs of Gujrat. 

procured to swear to these facts and the evidence being considered sufficient, the 
boy was crowned. The version .of the Tarikh*i-Cujarat ha.s already been given. 
The Cambridge History of India, page .‘145, ^ays that rtimad Khan’s history 
was totally false, but os an heir had to bo found, the boy ho produced was 
accepted. 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is omitted in the 

other. Firishtah lith. ed, has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 156) has Kurry. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 345, has Kadi. 

2 Firishtah agri'os as to the first two names. He does not mention the 

third, and calls the fourth Murchpur. Col. Briggs calls thorn 

Kadunpoor, Neriail, Tehrwara and Moonjpoor. The Cambridge Historj’ of India, 
page 345, does not give the names, but says the whole of the north of (Jujarat 
as far .s«>uth as Kadi was in the possession of Musa Khan and Sher Khan and 
Fath Khan. The Tarikh-i-Gujarat does not specify i\\G jdglrs of the different 
amirs, but say a they were all trying to extend their respective jdglrs. an<l 
encroaching on that of I‘tmad l^an; and the latter sent petitions to Akbar to 
invade Gujarat. 

3 Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India, page 345, agree 
generally; but Firishtah an<l Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 166) call Koostoom 
Khan the nephew ( ) of Chungi/. Khan. The Cambridge History of 
India agrees with the Tabaqat in calling him liis brother-in-law'. 

* One MS. has (3^ instead of (3^^* 
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I‘tmad I£han kept Sultan Muzafifar Nanu, imore or less in 
a state of imprisonment, in the palace of the Sultan. On the days of 
audience a masnad used to be spread for him, and having seated him 
on it, I‘tmad Khan himself 2 sat behind him. The amns attended to 
salute the Sultto. When some days had passed in this way, Chengiz 
Kj3 to and 2 Sher Klian Fuladi arrived at Ahmadabad to offer their con- 
dolences and congratulations to the Sulfto. ^ When a year had passed 
in this way the Fuladis having found an opportunity, attacked Fath 
Klito Baluch, who had parganas Tahrad and Tarwara and Radhanpur 
and 5 jVJurwara and Kakrej as his jdglr, and who on account of his 
proximity had hostility with them. He fought with them, was 
defeated, and went to I‘tmad Kb to and complained to him. I‘tmad 
Ivlito was enraged at this and having collected troops attacked the' 
Fiiladis with a large and powerful force. The latter shut themselves 
up in the fort of Pattan, and commenced to show their weakness and 
repentance. I‘tmad Kb^n did not accept their excuses; and went 
on vigorously with the siege. When the Fuladi Afghans were reduced 
to great straits, the young warriors among ® them collected together, 
and going to Musa Kjian and 8 her Kd^to, said that as (Ptmad Klmu) 
does not accept our humility, there is no other alternative but that 
we should fight with him, and if necessary s\irrender our lives. Five 
hundred of them then sallied out of the fort ; and Musa KluTn and Hher 
Khan with the men that they had — whose numbers did not amount 
to three thousand — also came out. I‘traa<l Klian arrayed the (iujrati 
army, which exceeded thirty thousand horsemen. Th(‘ Fuladis 


1 The words are 0*:>^*^* 

2 jf ^ jd, lit., behind his h<‘ad. 

3 One MS. omits the name of Sh5r Klian Ffdadi, apparently by mistake, 
for the suffix FfiladT, which beloriKH to ShSr Khan is aj^pt nded to the name of 
Chengiz Khan. Firishtah has l>oth names. 

* ^ It is possible that something has been omitted here, for it was hanlly 

necessary tf> mention the arrival of Chengiz Khan and Sh5r Klian, unless it was 


meant to lead to something. 

* This may be the same as Maujpur alreewiy mentione<l. In the text- 
odition ^ has been adopted in place of • 

• ® One MS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have 


but the other MS. has 
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hurled themselves on I‘tmad Klian’s special troops and drove them 
away. Haji Khan, a slave of Salim Kban the son of Sher Khan, who 
was one of the leaders of l‘tmad Khan’s army stood aside without 
joining in the battle. 1‘tmad Khan was defeated and went back to 
Ahmadabad. He endeavoured to seize Haji Khan. The latter, becom- 
ing aware of it, fled and joined the Fuladis. They then sent a message 
to rtmad Khan to the following effect : “As a half of pargana Kari 
was the jdglr of Haji Kl^an, and he has come and joined us, you 
should relinquish possession of it”. I‘tmad Klian did not agree 
to this, and replied, “He was my servant. Although he has fled 
and gone away, why should I give up his jdgirV Musa Khan and 
Slier Klian then collected a. force and came to the jdgir of Haji Khan; 
and posted themselves in the town of ^ Juthanah. I‘tmad Kl^an 
again collected a force and came and met them. They stood opposing 
one another for a period of four months; and at last engaged in battle, 
rtmad Khan was defeated; and went to Chengiz Klian at Bahroj; 
and brought him to help and reinforce himself. The parties again 
met in the neighbourhood of Juthanah. After a great deal of talk, 
there was an amicable settlement, rtmiid Klian gave up possession 
of Haji Klian’s jdglr ; and went back and took up his quarters at 
Ahmadabad. 

Chengiz Khan went back to his own country; and began to 
aspire to independence. It became bruited about among men, that 
he had no wish to continue to be in allegiance, and no intention to 
act as a subject. He sent a message to l‘tmad Khan to the following 
effect : “1 am a l^dnazdd or slave of this threshold (i.e., of the Sultans 
of Gujrat); and have knowledge of every incident that takes place 
in the harem. It was known as a matter of certainty till today, that 
the martyred Sulfan Mahmud Shah had no son; and in spite of that 
you have produced a boy before the jieople, describing him as the son 
of Sultan Mahmud. ^ And what is the meaning of this that he himself 
sits in the majlis, and his men guard that boy ? And as long as he 
does not come no one can go to offer homage. If in fact the boy 


1 The name is written os in the MS. anti in the lith. ed. of Firi^htah. 

It i8 in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat. The Cambridge History of India, 

page 345, has Jotaiia. 
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is the son of Sultan Maljimud, then he (I‘tmad Khan) should like all 
the other amirs and the special tribesmen render homage; and when 
the other amirs sit down in the majlis he should also sit down after 
obtaining permtesion”. I‘tmad Khan wrote in reply: “ I solemnly 
swore on the day of the accession in the presence of the great men of the 
fity and the amlrSy that this boy was the son of Sultan Mahmud; 
and they relying on my words placed the imperial crown on his head, 
and rendered homage to him. And as to what you have said about 
my sitting in the majlis^ it is known to everyone, i what my rank and 
condition in the service of Sultan Mahmud was. You were only a 
boy at that time. If your father 'Imad-ul-nmlk Sultani had been alive, 
he would have testified to the truth of what 1 am saying. This lord 
and master of ours, the son of our martyr lord and master, by whoso 
accession the imperial throne has now acquired a new beauty and glory, 
is your sovereign and the son of your sovereign. Your well being 
consists in this that you do not turn your head from service and 
allegiance to serve him, so that you may gather the fruit of your desire 
from the tree of hope 

And Sher Khan FulS-dl having become aware of this correspondence 
wrote a letter to Chenglz Kb&n to the following effect : “You should 
for a few days draw your feet beneath the skirt of patience, and should 
not abandon the path of gentleness, and should not unnecessarily 
begin a show of hostility towards M asnad-i-^ All (I‘tmSd Kh^n) 

2 After some days Chenglz Kban, having struck the teeth of greed into 
the town of Baroda, sent the following message : “Many men have 
collected round me and this contemptible country, which is in my 
possession, is not sufficient for them. As the reiixs of all affairs and 
the loosening and tying of all matters are entrusted to the wisdom and 
insight of Masnad-i’‘*Ali, he should think about it ”. J‘tmad Kh&n 
wanted to entangle him in a dispute with the rulers of Burhanpur, 
so that being engaged with them, he might not make any attempt 

^ The MS8. and the lith. od. hav-e l think tho correct reading 

should be ^*5, and I hav'O adopted it. 

* Firishtah copies the T^baqAt almost word for wonl, but with rcfcrt)n<‘« 
to Chenglz Khan's <lemand for additional territ<jry, he says in m) many words, 
what indeed is implied in the T^baqAt, that he did not agree to ShSr I^An’s 
suggestion. 

20 
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against these parts. He accordingly sent the following reply, “The 
town of Nadar bar was always in the possession of the amirs of Gujrat. 
At the time when the martyr Sulfan Mahmud Shah was in the fort 
of Sawal, in the company of Miran Mubarak Shah, he made a promise 
to the latter that if the great and holy God should ever place the reins 
of the government of the country of Gujrat in his grasp of power, 
he would make Nadarbar over to him as a reward. After that the 
martyr Sultan sat on the throne of the empire ; and in order to fulfil 
his promise, which is the absolute duty of and is entirely encumbent 
on all great men, he gave the town of Nadarbar to Miran Mubarak 
Shah. Now that the Sultan has attained the rank of a martyr and 
Miran Mubarak Shah has also departed (from the world), it is advisable 
that you should march with your troops to the town of Nadarbar, 
and should with great quickness, in order to increase your revenue 
take possession of it, till in the course of time some better plan 
can be devised”. 

Chengiz Khan was duped, and commenced to collect troops. 
After a few days, he advanced to Bahroj with a well-equipped army 
ready for action; and marching by successive stages, took possession 
of Nadarbar. Owing to his vanity, conceit and pride he advanced 
still further, till he reached the neighbourhood of the fort of ^ Talnir. 
It so happened that at this time news came that 2 Miran Muhammad 
Shah son of Miran Mubarak Shah was coming to give him battle, in 
concert with Tufal Julian and the Raja of Mahur. Chengiz IQian 
posted his army in a place which was broken and cut up by ravines ; 
and on the side on which the ground was oven, he strengthened his 
position by a line of carts fastened by chains. Muhammad Shah 
and Tufal liban arrayed their troops in a line in front of Chengiz 
Klian’s army and waited till sunset. As Chengiz I£ban did not come 


i The lith. ed. of FiriHhtah has by mistake ThaiiSsar; but Col. liriggs (vol. IV, 
p. 169) has Talnere, and the Cambridge History of India, page 346, has Thalner. 

* Firishtah and tho Cambridge History of India agree, but the former 
calls MlrSn Muhammad Shah Mutiammad Miran Shah; and tho latter rather 
inadequately describes him as Muhammad II. Tufal ^an is called ruler of 
Ber&r by Firishtah; and is described as of Berar in the Cambridge History of 
India (p, 340). The Raja of Mahiir is not mentioned by either. 
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out, they encamped where they were. Chengiz KJ?an i owing to 
the bad luck due to his pride and malice, was so overwhelmed with 
tear and alarm that leaving all his troops and followers behind, he 
hed to Bahroj. Muhammad Shah seized much booty and pursued 
Chengiz l^an as far as Nadar bar, and again took possession of that 
jMrgana, 

When Chengiz Kb an arrived in the fort of Bahroj after his defeat, 
he began to repair the damage which his army had sustained; and 
having acquired new strength and vigour, from 2 the coming of 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza, descendants of Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza, his own determination to punish I‘tinad Kban was 
revived ^ in his mind. In order to carry out this design, ho collected 
troops, and advanced towards Ahmadabad. He occupied the town 
of Baroda without any fighting. When he arrived at Mahmudabad 
he sent the following message to I‘tmad Kban, namely that “It is 
patent and evident to the world and to all its inhabitants that my 
defeat at Talnir was really due to your malice ; for if ^ you had 
either come yourself to reinforce me or had sent a body of troops, 
the dust of flight would not at all have settled on the skirts of my 
honour. Now I am coming to Ahmadabad in order to offer my 
congratulations and felicitations to the Sultan in person; and 1 know 
that if you are present in the city, some dispute or hostility is sure 
to occur. It is, therefore, desirable that you should go out of the city, 
and like all the other amirs, take up your abode in your jdgir, and 
make the arms of the Sultan strong in the government, so that ho may 
exercise every act of dominion in his ancestral territory in any way 
that he may like 


1 Firishtah copies this almost literally, except that he nays that Chengiz 
Khan flcnl b. The Cambridge Hiatory of India (p. 346) says that 

he wa« attacked, defeated and fled, inwtoad of fleeing ignorniniouHly without being 
attacked at all. 

^ Firiahtah explains that the Mlrzas fled from Sambal. and came to Mftlwa, 
and when Ak bar’s army advanced against thorn in 97/> A.H., they having no 
other alternative came and joined Chengiz ]^an. 

« Both MSS. have 9 but the lith. ed, has 

* One MS. inaerta j between /' and ; but the other MS. and the 

lith. ed. do not. 
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rtmad Khan had cominenced to equip his army even IxFore 
the arrival of this message; and when it came, he knew what Chengiz 
Khan ^8 real object was. He raised the royal umbrella over the hctid 
ofMuzaffar, and in concert with the Saiyids of Bukhara and Ikhtiyar- 
ul-rauJk and Malik Sharq and UJugh Khan and Jhuhjar Khan and 
8aif-ul-mii]k left the city, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Batuh. The next day they marched from there and 
halted at mauda^ i Kavri, which is situated on the bank of the 
Khari nadi, and is six kdrdks from Ahmadabad. On the morning of 
the next day Chengiz Kl^an arrayed his troops, and came . out of 
Mahmudabad, and advanced towards the battlefield. When he 
arrived at mautki^ Kavri, at the time of the morning meal, Ttmad 
Khan placed Sultan Muzaffar on a horse, and placing the royal umbrella 
over his head, advanced towards the battlefield, and the Saiyids and the 
Gujrati amirs and the Habshi group took up their positions. When 
the two armies faced each other, and the frightened eyes of Ftmad Khan 
fell on Chengiz Khan’s army, as he had ^ formerly repeatedly heard 
of the courage and prowess of the Mirzas, he imagined each one of 
those 3 brave men and bold warriors to be the captor of his sword, and 
took the way of flight before even a sword was drawn out of its scab- 
bard, and fled towards Dungarpur without even going to Ahmadabad. 
The other amirs also fled, after heaping a hundred ^ plaudits on 
I‘tmad Khan. The Saiyids went to Dfilqa, and Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk to 
Mahmudabad. Ulugh Kban and Jhuhjar Khan and the others went 
towards Ahmadabad, taking Mu^iTar with them. 

Chengiz Kban was pleased and delighted at gaining this victory, 
which was one of the favours of God; and halted at Batuh. Early 
on the following morning, Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar Kban and the other 
Habshls left Ahmadabad by the Kalupur gate, taking Sultan Muzaffar 
with them; and went towards Blrpur and Ma‘murabad. When 

1 M. Hidayat Hosain also has as the name of the muuda* in the 

text-edition. 

2 One MS. has while the other and the lith. od. have IajLi . 

3 One MS. has instead of 

* The MSS. well as the lith. etl. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have • 

One would have thought that would be the right word. 
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^fiizafifar was leaving Ahmadabad, Chengiz Kbau entered the place, and 
took up his abode at the mansion of 1‘tmad l£han. Sher Klian FuladI 
(»n hearing this news in the neighbourhood in the town of Kari sent 
a message to Chengiz (Lb an to the effect that all this country had been 
in the possession of I‘tmad Khan to defray the expense of the Sultan; 
and now that he alone had come to be in possession of it, it ^was 
contrary to the cxistom of generosity and the rules of kindness; and 
he advanced with a large army towards Ahmadabad. Chengiz Kh^u 
saw that it was not expedient, that he should at such a time be engaged 
in a dispute with Sher Khan. He, therefore, settled with the latter 
that whatever should be situated on the other side of the river 
Sabarmati should belong to him. Owing to this some portions of 
Ahmadabad, such as 2 ‘Usmanpur, Klianpur and Kalupur fell into 
Sher Khan’s share. Chengiz Klian held the Mirzas in great honour 
and regard owing to the excellent services, which they have rendered 
him. 

As Mlran Muhammad Shah, son of Miran Mubarak Shah had been 
emboldened by his first victory, and found the kingdom of Cujrat 
without a head, he considering the disputes and hostility among the 
a fairs to be a very great mercy, advanced with the object of (‘onquoring 
the country, and did not draw his reins till he came opposite to 
Ahmadabad. Chengiz Kh^u in concert with the Mirzas, came out 
of the city with the object of giving battle. The Mirfin was defeated 
in the battle which took place and fled and wont back to Asir in great 
confusion, losing everything that ho had with him. 

As this victory was gained by the great exertions of the Mirzas, 
Chengiz Khan in order to please them, allotted some fertile and well 

1 The sentence is rather cluinHily worclccl, nlthou^ii itH purport in clear 
enougli. Sh^r Khan did not think it right that Chengiz l^an Hhould get Iiuld 
of the whole of the territory, and he Hhould have no j)art of it, but it ih not quite 
clear what waH remote from y Probably he wanted 

to appeal to Chengiz ]^an*H bettor nature; but in that case one wouhl expect 
that he would wait for the roHult of that appeal, instead of marching at once 
at, the head of a large army. 

* One MS. has I*tm&dpur, but the other MS. and the lith. <*d. and the 
hth. ed. of Firiahtah have ‘Uamfinpur. The first MS. and the lith. ed. have 
Kalupur after Kh&npur, but the other MS. and the lith. ed. of Kirishtah omit 
Kanpur. 
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populated parganas in sarkdr Bahrdj as their jdgirs\ and gave them 
permission to go there; so that they might entertain retainers and 
equip them. Wiien they arrived in the estates appertaining to their 
jdgirs, and low class people, and the people who were always in search 
of adventure collected round them, and as the revenues of their jdgirs 
did not suffice for their entertainment, they found it necessary to 
occupy other estates without the permission of Chengiz Oan. ^ When 
this news reached the latter, he sent an army to attack them. They 
defeated that army and slew a number of the men; and advanced 
towards the territory of Burhanpur, and after interfering in the affairs 
of that country they went to Malwa. The details of the affairs of the 
Mirzas have already been narrated in the history of His Majesty the 
Khalifa-i-Ilahi. 

In short, when Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar Khan went to the country 
of 2 Kantha, which is the name given to the broken country along the 
bank of the river Mahindri, taking Muzaffar with them, and waited 
for a long time in the expectation, that perhaps I‘tmad Khan would 
come himself, or send his son Sher Khan to take Muzaffar away; but as 
there was no hint of any kind from him, they themselves took Sultan 
Muzaffar to Dungarpur, and made him over to Ttmad Khan. After 
some days they asked for some money from him to defray the expenses 
of their soldiers. I‘tmad JQian told them in reply that the yield 
or revenue of hisjaglr, such as it was, known to all ; and also the amount 
of his expenditure ; and besides the place where they were was not 


1 Firishtah goos into greater detail about the force went by Chengiz lOinn 
against the Mirzas, and about the proceeding of the latter, after their victory, 
and also gives a reason for their retiring to Burhanpur. According to him 
Chengiz lOian’s army consisted of three or four thousand Habshls, and five or 
six thousand Gujratls. The Mirzas after defeating the army put a number of 
them to death, and pursuing the others captured a number of men, both Habshis 
and Gujratls. The young and beardless among them they kept as personal 
attendants, ami released the others who had beards, after treating them with 
great barbarity, putting arrowjj through their noses, and binding their arms behind 
them, and placing circular pieces of wood round their necks. As they did all 
this, and knew that Chengiz ^fin would come in person to attack them, they 
went away towards Burhanpur. 

2 The name is Kantha in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and Kanha in the 
other MS. It is K&nth in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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n city, that he should be able to pay them after taking a loan from 
someone. Owing to this, ^ Ulugh and the other armrs were 

annoyed with 1‘tmM Khan. 

Chengiz Kbto ^ becoming aware of this, sent conciliatory letters 
to each one of them, and asked them to come to him. Ulug^ Khau 
and Jhuhjar IQian and Saif-ul-mulk and other Habshls advanced 
towards Ma*murabM without obtaining leave from l‘tmad Klian; 
and having met Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk Gujrati there, they all went forward 
towards Ahmadabad. When they arrived at the Kakria tank or 
reservoir, which is close to the city, they halted at the garden of Sultan 
Mahmud to change their dresses. At that time Chengiz Khan came 
there in haste to welcome them; and met Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk, Ulugh 
Khan, Jhuhjar Khan and other Hahshls there. After they had finished 
making courteous enquiries about one another, Ulugh and 

Jhuhjar Khan said, “It is clear to the w^orld and to all men that we are 
all slaves born and bred in the house of Snltiin Mahmud. If one of us 
has been favoured by fortune more than the other, yet as regards that 
primary fact there is no difference amongst us ; and it is right that it 
should be borne in mind and observed in all our interviews. The 
reason for this remark is that among the Sultan’s slaves, some have been 
distinguished by advancement in the service, and they are now present 
in this assembly. Hereafter whenever any of us has to salute 
or see any other, it is to be hoped that he will not bo prevented 
by chamberlains and ushers”. Chengiz Khan with great show of 
politeness, accepted this statement; and taking the other amirs with 
him went to the city; and having caused some houses to bo vacated, 
placed them at their disposal. 

After some time, one day, a spy came to Ulugh Klifi-n, and informed 
him that Chengiz Khan wanted to put him and Jhuhjar Kban to death ; 


• » Firi8htah agrees, but the Cambridge Hwtory of India, page 34(5, 

Hays that Ulugh Khan, wh^un it calln (Muhammad) Ulugh Khan and (Marjan) 
Jhujhar Khan, awaited help from 1‘timad Khan or from Sher Khan tuladl, 
but being disappointed joincKl Ikhtlyar-ul-Mulk and mnrehed with him to 
Ahmadabiul, thus omitting all mention of their viHit to Dringari)rir, and their 
making ov^er of the Sult&n to l‘tm&d Khan there, 

2 Both MSS. have JUolai. but the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of 

Firishtah have Aub 
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and he has settled, that on the following morning when you are careless, 
he will have you assassinated in the chaugdn field. The test of the 
truth of this information is this, that if he goes tomorrow to the 
chaugdn field near the Kakria tank ^ there will be no danger, for it 
is an extensive plain; and one can escape from it in all directions. 
But if they go to the field of Bahdar, which is inside the citadel, you 
may note with certainty that he will effect his purpose there. The 
spy had not yet finished speaking, when a messenger came from 
Chengiz Khan ; 2 and after prayers (for the interlocutor’s well-being) 
said, “We (speaking apparently for his master) will go to the chaugdn 
ground ; will you also come early ? ” Ulugh Klian hearing this became 
anxious, and mounting his horse, went to the house of Saif-ul-mulk 
Hahahi Sulfani (i.e., Saif-ul-mulk the Abyssinian slave of the Sulfan). 
There ^ Jhuhjar Khan and Saiyidi Badr Sulfani and Mahaldar Khan 
and Khurshid Khan were sent for; and the matter was brought up 
for discussion. After much interchange of words, they all agreed, 
that they should forestall and kill Chengiz Khan. 

Early the next morning, Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar Khan mounted 
with their companions, and wont to the darbdr (palace) of Chengiz 
Khan. The ^ latter came out mounted; and they all turned towards 

1 The readings in the MSS. and in tlie lith. ed. differ slightly, and they 
are all difficult to understand. One MS. has the other has d 

while the lith ed. has A-a#. The corresponding passage in Firishtah is 

This is good sense and I have adopted it. Hut M. Hidayat 
Hosain has retained in the text-edition. 

^ There is difference in the readings here also. The MSS. have 

while the lith. ed. has This latter reading is 

manifestly incorrect as the word ^ should be changed to j ; hut otherwise it 
is somewhat better than the reading in the MSS.; but I have adopted the 
former, a.s it is found in both the MSS., and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

* Those names are correctly given in the MSS., and in the lith. ed.; but 

Firi.shtah lith. ed. has Jahaz ]^an which is clearly a misprint for 

Jhuhjar l^an and instead of Saiyid Hadar Sultanf. Col. 

Briggs (vol. IV, p. 162) has further changed Jahaz ^an to Hijaz Khan, but he 
does not mention the other man. 

* Firishtah gives some more details, from which it appears, that when Ulijgh 
IQi&n and Jahfiz Khan arrived Chengiz ^an’s .soldiers and followers had 
not yet come, so a man had to be sent to him with their prayers and with the 
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tlie Bahdar chaugdn field. After they had gone a part of the way, 
I lugh Khan who was to the right of Chengiz Kiian, made a sign to 
Jhuhjar Kban who was on his left side, that it was an opportunity that 
>liould not be lost. Jhuhjar Khan immediately struck Chengiz Klian 
\\ith his sword in such a way i that it appeared as if his head had not 
at all been accompanying him. They then all gallopped back to their 
houses and prepared to fight. Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk also joined with them 
and made ready. 2 Rustam Khan threw the body of Chengiz Klian 
on the back of an elephant and started towards Bahroj, instead of 
taking it to his house in the city. The mob of the city then stretched 
their hands to plunder Chengiz Klian’s followers. 

When it was known for certain that Rustam Khan had gone away 
towards Bahroj, Ulugh Khan and Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk and Jhuhjar Klnin 
and the other leaders went to the citadel which was known by the 
name Bahdar. They wrote a letter to Ctmad Klian, and informed 
liim of what had happened and invited him to Ahmadabad. On the 
same day Badr Klian arid Muhammad Ki^an, sons of Sher Kl'an FCiladi, 
came into the city in order to offer their congratulations ; and brought 
presents of horses for every one (of the amirs). They ( 0 confirmed 
anew the distribution of the jagirs among the nmlrs^ as ('hengiz KI^^h 
had settled it. 

The next day Slier Kban Fuladi sent his spies, and ascertained, 
^ that none of the retainers of the amirs remained in the fort in Bahdar 

roquofst that it would bo bettor if ho oaino quickly. Chengiz ^lan hml appa- 
rently been drinking, but he caino out inountod, after putting on Hoino light 
clothing. 

^ The wortls tjyf b ^ «ro K<»iiu*what fan<*iful and 

difficult to understand. M. Hidayat Hosain lias introduced jb botwoon 
and Firishtah’s language clear. As 

regards the complaint of Changiz Khan's mother to Akbar about Jhuhjar KhAn 
having killed her son, and Akbar’s punishment of Jhuhjar Khan by oniering 
him to be trampled under the feet of an elephant, sec* page 3Sy of vol. 11 of the 
translation. Jhuhjar Khan apparently did not plc*ad right of Helf-ch*fencc*, as 
he might well have done. 

. 2 According to Finshtah, he w'as a nephew, sister’s son of (’hengiz Wian, 

who waa following the latter with his troops. The Cambridge Histxjry of India, 
page 347, calls him Chingiz Khan’s brother-in-law. 

* Somewhat contrary to this, the Cambridge History of India, page 347, 
*<ay8 that Ulugh Khan and his partisans took poss<*ssion of the citadel. 
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to guard it. Acting on this information on the 3rd night after the 
murder of Chengiz Khan, he sent SMat Khan, who had been one of 
the nobles of Sher Khan, with three hundred men. They broke down 
the walls of the fort in the direction of Kbanpur, and took possession 
- of Bahdar. After some days I‘tmad Khan arrived at Ahmadabad, 
bringing Muzaffar with him. As the fort of Bahdar was in the posses- 
sion of Sadat Klian, he took Muzaffar to his own house; but he wrote 
a letter to Sher Kl^an on the subject of the evacuation of Bahdar. 
He told him that Bahdar had always been the residence of the Sulfans. 
Even if the Sulfan did not happen to be in Ahmadabad, it was the 
duty of his servants and well-wishers, that they should guard the palace 
of their master ; and should not occupy it themselves, or take posses- 
sion of it. Now that the Sultan had come to the city, he should direct 
Sadat Khan to vacate it. Sher Klian acted according to his request, 
either because it was the only right thing to do, or because he was 
under certain obligations to 1‘tmM Khan; and vacated Bahdar. 
Sultan Muzaffar then went and took up his abode in his own palace. 

While these things were happening, scouts brought the news, 
that the Mirzas had fled from Malwa and were coming to Gujrat; 
and that when they heard, while they were still on the way, that 
Chengiz Khan had been murdered, they became pleased and delighted; 
and turned towards Bahroj and Sorath, so that they might seize that 
^uha also. Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk and Ulugh Khan went to the palace, and 
said that Bahroj was at present without any master, and people were 
saying that the Mirzas were advancing in that direction. It was right 
that all the amirs should collect their forces and march to Bahroj, and 
take possession of that territory ; and ^ in the carrying out of this inten- 
tion should not give way to any hesitation or delay ; for if Bahroj went 
once into the possession of the Mirzas, they would all have to pour out 
much of their heart’s blood, before they would be able to recover it 
from them. 

1 The MSS. appeared to be imperfect hero. One has 

• SXASS The other is better; it has ^A*^**^ 

• OJuIJJ oUbt ^ l»jl ^ 

Tlie litii. ed. appears to have the best reading; it agrees with the second MS., 
but has instea<l of and instead of . I hav'e adopted 

this reading, but has been retained in the text-edition. 
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I‘tmad {£han sent a messenger to Sher JQian; and asked his 
(*pinion. Sher Kiian also agreed to undertake the expedition. It 
was then agreed, that the entire army should be divided into three 
detachments. The first detachment headed by Ulugh KhSu and the 
other Habahls should go one stage in advance. When they would 
advance beyond their first station, l‘tmad BJ^ln and Ikbtiyar-ul- 
niulk and the other amirs, who would command the second detachment, 
.should encamp there. When the second detachment should advance 
from that station, the third detachment, which would be commanded 
by Sher Khan Fuladi and other amirs, should take u}) its position there. 
vSadat Bukhari should remain in the position where he was. When, 
according to this agreement, Ulugh Khan and Jhuhjar Klianand 8aif- 
ul-mulk and the other Habshls arrived at Mahmudabad, Idrnad 
Khan ^ did not go out of the city, and cancelled the previous agreement. 

Ulugh Kiian and his friends suspecting treachery on his part, 
from this conduct, said to each other, “Wo slow a (powerful) enemy 
of his, like Chengiz Khan, and he is now acting traitorously towards us. 
It is advisable that we should take possession of this territory (fief), 
and divide it among ourselves They confirmed this determination, 
and took possession of pargana Kanbayet and Patlad and some other 
jmrganas. Men who had no jdgirs came from the city, and joined the 
service of Ulugh Khan, The latter said to Jhuhjar Khan, “ Soldiers 


^ There are variatioiiH in the reaclingH, aii<l tliey are all more ()r Ic*sh 


incorrect. One MS. has j ; the 

other ha.s ; the litli. e(J. agr(*t*H 

with the latter reading but substituU's tor noedlosH t«) say 

that lx>th utterly inc-orn'ct, ami llm rorrc'ct word is 

t'irishtah lilh. ed. has it. His version is <iifferent, and J am (/noting it, as it 


gives soiTK^ reason for I’tmad Khan’s coinJiict. He says: - 

jt which means J*lmad lOuin bc*camo 

''Uiipicious, and going out of the city cancoll(.*d the previous agreement. Col. 
Hriggs’s (vol. IV, p. 164) version is that “ Ktiniad Khan, with his accustomed 
oovardico, threw obsto^-les in the progr<*ss of the second corps, which he eoni- 
manded, and refused to move”. The Cambridge History of India, f>age .'147, 
also says: “I'timml Khan refused to leave the capital”. 
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have come to me from the capital, it is ^ advisable that one of th(‘ 
pargams of Ttmad Khan should be allotted for the payment of their 
wages”. Jhuhjar I£han replied, “Give all the land that you wish to 
give to these men to me; and whatever you expect from them, you 
will get from me”. In the end there was contention and hostility 
between them, on the score of the division of this territory. 

I‘tmad Khan receiving information of this ^ deceived Jhuhjar 
Khan by his artifice and trickery, and summoned him to join him. 
As he went to I‘tmad Khan, there was great infirmity and weakness 
in the grandeur of the Habahl party. Ulugh Khan then went to 
8her Khan Fuladi; and Sadat Bukhari also joined the latter. As 
Sher Khan’s side became stronger, Sultan MuzafFar also, availing himself 
of an opportunity, came out one day through a window and with a few 
of his immediate attendants went to Ulugh Khan at Ghiyaspur, which 
is near the town of Sarkhej. Ulugh I^an went to wait on Sher Kian, 
without seeing him. He told Sher Klian, “Sultan Muzaffar has, 
without giving me previous intimation, come to my house ; but I have 
not yet seen him”. Sher Khan said, “As a beloved guest has come, 
you should go and carry out the rites of service”. 

Early the next morning, a letter came from l‘tmad Khan to 
Sher Klmn, to the following effect : “As Nanu was not the son of the 
Sultan, 3 1 have repudiated him. And I have summoned the Mirzas, 
so that I may make over the capital of Gujrat to them”. After reading 


1 There are Home differenced in the readings. The word before ^ 

is omitted in one MS., but occurs in the other and in the lith. ed.; 
and the same word before occurs in both MSS., but not in the lith cd. 
1 have inserted it. 

2 Both the MSS. have and I have ailopted it, though 

which id in the lith ed. and in the corresponding pa.s8age in the lith. ed. of 
Firidhtah is just a.s good. 

3 The reading in the MSS., as well as in the lith. ed. is 'jy- 

This may have the meaning I have given it in the text, or it may mean, when 

I brought him forward. The context shows that the first is the correct meaning. 

Firidhtah lith. ed. is more explicit. It is lyijy ^ 

1; y i.e., as Muzaffar was ;iot 

the son of Sh&h Mahmud Shah III, I have driven him out, and have summoned 
the Mirzas. 
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this letter, Sher Khan went to the house of Saiyid Hamid i Bukhari, 
and enquired of him, as to what had been ascertained at the time of 
the accession. Saiyid Hamid and the other Saiyids said, “l‘tinad 
Khan swore on the Quran, that the boy was a son of Sultan Mahmud ; 
and he has now written these words on account of his enmity”. Sher 
Klian rode back from the house of Saiyid Hamid, to that of Ulugh 
Klian; and with his bow in his hands rendered homage to Sultan 
Miizaffar, in the way in which a servant does homage to his master; 
and mounting him on a horse, brought him to his own house, in order 
to render homage to him there. 

I'tmad Klian summoned tlie Mirzas from the country of Bahroj. 
He sent detachments from their followers, and those of lkl)tiyar-ul- 
mulk every day 2 to fight. Gradually the contention and hostility 
was much prolonged; and as I‘tmad IQian saw that nothing was 
affected, he sent a petition to His Majesty the liliallfa-i-Ilahl; and 
Ijegged him to come and conquer the country of Gujrat. As it hajipeued, 
at that time which was the year 988 (1672 a. D.), His Majesty had come 
to Nagor; and had sent Mir Muhammad Atka, who was celebrated 
as KJhan Kalan, with a large army of renowned amirs to conquer 
Sirohi. As 3 the Kb an Kalan was wounded by the ambassador of 
the Raja of Sirohi, the emperor himself, with good fortune and pros- 
perity, advanced towards the Khan Kalan’s army; and (from there) 
without any delay marched towards Gujrat. The particulars of this 
brief statement have been narrated in the history of the events of the 
reign of His Majesty the Kbalifa-i-llahl. 

In short, when the world -conquering standards arrived at Pattan 
Gujrat, Sher Kban, who was at this time besieging Ahmadabad, lost 
the use of his hands and feet (i.e., became utterly bewildered), and 
Hed; and Ibrahim Husain Mirza and his brothers went towards Baroda 
and Bahroj. I‘tmad Kban and * Mir Abu Turiib an<l Ulugh Klian 


1 M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition iiiHteiul of Saiyid 

Hamid Bukhari as in the translation ahfiv^p. 

2 Firishtah adds : and the Habshis. 

3 H 0 ^ 1^3 actually wounded by one of th<5 followers of the niiHsion. See 
page 371 of vol. II of the translation. 

♦ Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Mirza Abii Turab Shlrazl. Ho is the author 
of the Tarlkh'i-Gujarat, which has b#*en edited by Sir Deniwin Kokh. His full 
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Hahalvi and Jhuhjar ILban and Ikbtiyar-ul-mulk, having determined 
on serving at the threshold, which was the abode of the angels, became 
enlisted in the band of the loyal servants. The kingdom of Gujrat 
1 ended here, and became a part of the imperial dominions of His 
Majesty the Kballfa-i-llahi. Other incidents connected with Sultan 
Muzaffar Khan and the Gujratis have been narrated in the auspicious 
history of His Majesty the Klialifa-i-llahi. 

The period of the rule of Sultan Mu?affar extended to thirteen 
years and some months. 


SECTION VI. 2 the section ABOUT THE SULTANS 
OF BANGALA. 

It will not remain concealed from the mindft of men of under- 
standing, that the beginning of the appearance of Islam in the country 
of Bangala was from (the time of) ^ Muhammad Bakhtiyar who had 
been one of the great amirs of ^ Sultan Qutb-ud-din Aibak. After 
him the amirs of the Sultans of Dohli ruled one after another. Their 
histories have been narrated in the course of the history of the ^ Sultans 
of Dehli. When Malik Fakhr-ud-din who was the siMhdar^ trooper 
or armour-bearer, of Qadr Klian, the ruler of Bangala as Viceroy of 


nauK' appears to be Mir Abu Tlrab Wfdi who belonged to the Salami Saiyids 
of Shlrrv/. 

1 The correct date is given as the 14tli Hajab, 980 A.H., in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtab. The corresponding date according to Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 165) is 
November 2()th, 1572. The same date is also given in the Cambridge History of 
India, page 348, 

2 This section which follows that about Malwa in the MSS. is printed 
between those about Gujrat and Sharqla in the lith. ed. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
followed the sequence in the lith. e<l. for the text, and the same has been adopted 
for the translation. 

The heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. In the lith. ed. it is 

3 One MS. has Mal;>mud instead of Muhammad. 

^ The same MS. has by mistake wJoJ Sul^An. Qutb Bdg. 

* Both MSS. have , This is incorrect. If the word 

is at all inserted, it should be before , 
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Muhammad Tughluq Shah, slew him, he gave himself ^ the name of 
alt§.n. After him the kingdom of Bangala became separated from the 
uipire of Dehli, and the hand of the dominion of the Sultans of Dohll 
id not reach the kings (of Bangala) ; and they appropriated » the 
ame of SultS-n for themselves. 

The beginning of the section about Bangala has been made from 
lalik Fakbr-ud-din. ^ (The names of the various Sultans are) : — 


1 One MS. has , Mahmud. 

2 Ojie MS. has by mistake > but the other and the lith. cd. have 

. 

3 One MS. has the other has > while the Jith. ed. lias * 

4 For the list of the kings of Bengal as given in the Cambridge History of 

ndia, see vol. Ill, page 695. According to it there were two kings in east 
lengal with their capital at Sonargaon in the Moghna in the present district of 
Jacca; Tvamely, ¥akhr-ud-dU\ Mubarak tthab, a.u. to 750 A.H., 

1349 A.D.; and l^tiyar-ud*din Ghazi Shah, 750 a.h., 1349 a.d. to 753 A.n., 
1352 A.D.; after which tfiis kingdom was comjuered by HujI Shams-ud-din 
Iliyas Bhangara, and incorporated with western Bengal. The kings of western 
Sengal begin with No. 2 of the lists given in the ^abafiat. As n'gards the 
names and period Kirishtah agrees about No. 1; but about No. 2 ho has one 
^ ear and five numths. As regards No. 5 there is great divergence. One MS. 
and the lith. ed. have ten years, the other MS. has two years. Finshtoh has 
nine years and some months. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 335) has ten yisirs; and tlic» 
Cambridge History of India, page 206, also gives him ten y(*ars from 1396 A.ll., 
when he is said to have poact^ably succee<led his father to 1406 A.ii., wlnai lu* tiled. 
In the list of the kings of Bengal, on page 695, howevt*r, he is only giv(*n two 
> ears from 1410 to 1412 A.li. No. 7 is saitl to have reigned for three years aecortl- 
ing to a MS. and the lith. ed. anti Finshtah and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 336). 
I'he Cambridge History of Imiia, page 266, says he was allowed to ascend the 
tlu'one, but was a mere puppet and exercised no he died after a reign 

of little more than three years. His name is nt)t, however, given in the lists 
on page 696, though another puppet, Shihab-ud-dln Bayazid, who succeeded 
hun, has his name in that list. No. 8 is called Kaja Kans in one MS., and liaja 
Kansi in the other. The lith. eds. both of the 'l^abaijut and of Firishtah have 
Kaja Kans. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 336) has Kaja Kans Poorby . The Cambridge 
Hist< 3 ry of India, page 260, calls him Kaja Ganesh of Dinajpur, but says that ho is 
called Kaja Kans by most Muslim historians; in the list on page 695 he is called 
C^esh of Bhaduria (K&ns Narayan). Alsjut No. 9 there is no diflerence in 
the MSS. and in the lith. ed., except that one MS. calls the father Kansi and 
not Kans. Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Jivmal the son of KAns, who hod the 
title of Sultan Jalal-ud din, and says tliat ho ruled for seventeen years and some 
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months Col Briggs (vol IV, p. 337} calls him Jeetmul entitled JukUunUleen 
and says he reigned for seventeen years. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 266, calls him Jatmall, who was raised to the throne under the title of 
Jalal-ud-din Muhammad and says he ruled for seventeen years. In the lint 
on page 695, he is, however, called Jadu alias Jalal-ud-din Muhammad NIulh. 
About No. 10 there is no difference in the MS. and the lith. ed. In the lith. < d, 
ofFirishtah the word Sultan is prefixed to the name of the father and the period 
of his reign is said to have been sixteen years. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. .338) 
calls him Ahmud Poorby and says he reigned for eighteen years. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 267 and also page 695, calls him Shams-ud-din Ahmad 
Shah, and says he reigned for eleven years only from 1431 to 1442 a.d. 

About No. 11 there is no difference in the MS., but the lith. ed. omits tin* 
word bin, son of, before Ahmad. Firishtah lith. ed. says Nasir-ud-din, a slave, 
who usurped the throne, reigned for seven days and according to another 
account for half a day. Col. Briggs agrees. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 267, calls him Nasir Khan, originally a slave, and later one of the principal 
officers of the State, who assmned the title of Nasir-ud*din Mahmud and is said 
on page 267 to have reigned peacefully for seventeen years. In the list on 
page 695, he is said to have reigned from 1442 to 1460. About No. 12 there is 
no difference between the MSS. and the lith. ed. ^’irishtah lith. ed. calls him 
Sult'iin Nasir-ud-dln Shah Bhangara and says he ruled for thirty tw’o years. Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 339) calls him Nasir Poorby, and says ho reigned for two years. 
In the Cambridge History of India the Naijir-ud-din and the Nasir Shah of the 
'fabaqat and Firishtah are, apparently, made into one man. He is said on page 
268 to have died in 1459, though in the list on page 695 he is said to have reigned 
from 1442 to 1460. As regards No. 13, one MS. calls him Bin Barbak Shah, 
but otherwise the MSS. and the lith. ed. agree. Firishtah lith. ed. and Col. 
Briggs (who, however, calls him Barbik Poorby) agree. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 268, calls him Rukn-ud-din Barbak and says he succeeded his 
father in 1459 and died in 1474, and thus reigned for about fifteen years. On 
page 695 he is called Rukn-ud-dln Barbak Shah and is said to have reigned from 
1460 to 1474, or for about fourteen years. About No. 14 the MSS. and the 
lith. ed. agree; but the lith. ed. of Firishtah gives him seven years and six months, 
and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 339) gives him between seven and eight years. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 268, calls him Shams-ud-dIn Yusuf, who reigned 
for seven years from 1474 to 1481. There is much difference in the periods of 
No. ir>\s HMgn; one MS, and the lith. ed. have half a day, while the other MS. 
has two half years and two half days. The meaning of which is difficult to find 
» ‘ out. Firishtah lith. ed. gives him two months. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 340) says 
he was deposed on the day he was raised to the throne. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 268 , also says that he was immediately deposed, as his intellect 
was deranged. 

The name of No. 16 is omitted from one MS. I have given in the text what 
is written about him in the other MS. The lith. eti. calls him Fath, without any 
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prefix or suffix; and gives him seven years and five months. Firishtah lith. ed. 
4 igrees with the lith. ed. of ^^baqat in giving him a reign of seven years and five 
months. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 340) calls him Futteh Poorby, and says he was 
murdered edter a reign of seven years. The Cambridge History of India, page 268, 
says he reigned from 1481 to 1486 (t.c., for five years), when he was assassinated. 
As to No. 17 both the MSS. and the lith. ed. have the reading I have in the 
text. Firishtah lith. ed. says Barbak Shah reigned according to one statement for 
eight months, and according to another for two and a half months. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 341) calls him the Eunuch Shahzada. and says he reigned for two 
months. The Cambridge History of India calls him Barbak the Eunuch, SultAn 
Bliahzada in the list on page 696, and gives a rather long account of how he was 
killed on page 269, but does not mention f^e exact period of his reign. The MSS. 
and the* lith. ed. agree as to No. 18, and say what I have translated in the text. 
Firishtah calls him Malik Indil Qabshi who had the title of Flriiz ShA>h and says he 
ruled for three years. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 344) calls him Mullik Andeel Feroze 
Poorby, and says he ruled for thirteen years, apparently from 886 a.h. to 899 A.H. 
The corresponding a.d. period 1401 to 1493 is apparently incorrect. The Cam- 
bridge History of Irulia does not mention the year of his accession on page 269, but 
says he reigned for two years and died in 1489. In the list of the kings on 
pp. 695, 696, the years of his accession and death are 1486 and 1489 respectively. 

As to No. 19, the MSS. and the lith. ed. agree but there are slight mistakes. 
Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Shah Malimfid Shah, and says h(^ rul(‘d for one 
year, but it also mentions a statement in the History of HajI Muhammad 
Qandaharl, accoriling to which he rulcid merely in name under the guardianship 
of Habib l^an, a slave of Shah Barbak Shah, at the end of which Habib ^an 
warited to rule himself, but h(^ was slain by Sidi Badr Dlwana, who also slew 
the infant king, ancl jiroclaimed himself as Sultan Muzaflar Shah. Col. Briggs 
and tlie (Cambridge History of India agree generally. The MSS. and the 
hth. ed. agree in saying what 1 have in the text in resjiect of No. 29. Firislitah 
culls him SkU Badr Habshi who had the title of MuzafTar Shah, and says he reigned 
for throe years and five months. Col. Briggs (vol. JV, p. 348) says he reignc^l for 
three years. The Cambridge History of India, page 270, also says he reigned 
for three years, and in the list of kings he is said to have reigned from 1490 to 
1493 A.i>. The MSS. and the lith. ed. also agree about No. 21. Firishtah lith. 
od. calls him Sharif MakkI, celebrati^d as Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dJn, and says he reigned 
for twenty -seven years, (kd. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 348) agrees as to the period of his 
reign, but calls lum Ala-ood-deen Poorby, 11. The C^ambridge History of India, 
page 696, calls him Saiyid ‘Ala-ud-din Sharlf-i-Makki, and says he reigned 
from 1493 to 1518, i.e., for twenty -five years. His full title, as can bo gathered 
from his coins, is given on page 270 and the period of his reign is mentioned 
there also as twenty-five years. Neither of the MSS. gives the period of Nafib 
Sh&h’s reign. The lith. od. calls him Na^ir Sh&h and gives him eleven days. 
Fiijshtah lith. ed. calls him Shah Nft^ir Shah, and says he ascended the throne 
in 927 and died in 943, which would give him about sixteen years. Col. Briggs 

27 
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Sultan Fakbr-ud-dln, ^ two years and some months; 

Sultan ‘Ala^ud-din, one year and some months; 

Sultan Shams-ud-din, sixteen years and some months ; 

Sultan Sikandar, son of Sultan Shams-ud-din, nine years and some 
months ; 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, son of Sikandar, seven years; 

Sultan Sultan-us-Salatin, ten ( 1) years; 

Sultan Shams-ud-din, son of Sultan-us-Salatin, three years; 

Raja Kans, ^ three years ; 

Sultan Jalal-ud-din, son of KSLns, seventeen years ; 

Sultan Ahmad, son of Jalal-ud-din, sixteen years; 

Sultan Na^ir-ud-din, son of Ahmad, seven days; 

Sultan Na^ir Shah, two years ; 

Barbak Shah, seventeen years; 

Yusuf Shah, seven years; 

Sikandar Shah, half a day; 

Fath-Shah, seven years and some months; 

Barbak Shah, eunuch, two and a lialf months: 

Flruz Shah, three years; 

Mahmud Shah, son of Firuz, one year ; 

Muzaffar Habshl, three years and five months ; 

‘Ala-ud-diii, twenty-seven years : 

Nagib Shall, son of ‘Ala-ud-din, eleven years. 


(vol. IV, p. 351) calls him Ntisoeb Poorby, and says he roignod from 152.3 to 1598 
A.D. or for a period of fifteen years. The Cambridge History of India calls him 
Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah and gives him a reign of fifteen years from 1618 to 
1633. M. Hidavat Hosain has eleven years as the period of his reign in the 
text-edition, and this has been followed in the translation. 

The list in the Tabaqut ends here, but Firishtah mentions four more Sultans, 
and the Cambridge History of India thirteen more, ending with Daud Khan 
Kar&ranl. 

1 M. Hidayat Hosain haa adopteii as the period of the reign in the 

text-edition. 

* In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has . 
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1 An account of Sul-^An Faor-ud-dIn. 

Malik Fakbr-ud-din was the aildjfddr (armour bearer) of Qadr 
Khan. ^ He treacherously slew his master, and attributed the name 
of the saltanat to himself. He ^ sent one of his slaves by the name of 
Mutbll?, with a well equipped army, to the frontier district of Bangala 
( ). ^ But Malik ‘All Mubarak, the pay master of Qadr 


1 One MS. inserts Shah after Fakhr-ud*din. 

2 Firishtah describes in some detail the way in which Qadr ^lan was 
murdered by his own soldiers at the instigation of Fakhr-ud-din; and Stewart, 
History of Bengal, 1813, page 81, follows him. According to Stewart, Fakher 
Addeen proclaimed his independence at Sunergong about the end of 740 or the 
beginning of 741, and this is confirmed by his coins which also show that ho 
continued to reign in Sonargaon till 750 a.h. This agrees generally with the list of 
Bengal Kings on page 695 of the Cambridge History of India, according to which 
he reigned from 739 a.u. to 750 a.h. The Cambridge History of India, 
jiage 262, differs from the fabaejat and from Firishtah and Stewart. According 
to it, Qadr Khan wa.s not slain by or at the instigation of Fakhr-ud-dTn. as he 
died in 1339, and wa.s succeeded by Sultan ‘Ala u<l-<lln ‘All as tlie Cambridge 
History of India calls him or Sultan *Ala*ud*dIn ‘All Shah. It is doubtful 
whether Bahrain Khrin, wlio had lieen associated with Ghiyils-ud-dlri Bahadur 
in the government of Eastern Bengal and since the latt(‘r’s rebellion and <leath 
in 1330 was the sole governor of East Bengal, was or was not slain 
by Fakhr-ud-din ; but it was after his death in 1336 that Fakhr-ud-dln or Fakhr- 
ud-dln Mubarak Shah nssuine<i the royal title at Sonargaon; but Qadr lOiftn 
did not dit' till 1339, ?.f., threi* years later, ut Lakhnautl. 

3 According to Firishtah and Stew’urt he was sent to eoiKpier Lakhnautl 
and the neighbouring districts. 

* Firishtah agrees as to Malik ‘All having defeated Mukiilui^, but he Maya 
nothing about his defeating FakUr-ud-din and jmtting him to death. Stewart 
(pp. 82. 83) agrees with the 'yabarpit, aii<l says that Aly Mubarick dcfcatcMl 
Fakher Addeen, and put him to death in 743 a.h., 1342-43 a.d. This cannot, 
however, be correct, as there are coins struck by him up to 749 a.h. in existence. 

According to Firishtah, he was taken prisoner in 741 A.H. by Malik Iliyas, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din, and was brought U> Lakhnautl 
where he was hanged by the neck. This also cannot be correct. The Cambridge 
History of India, pagi^ 262, says that hostilities continued between Eastern 
and Western Bengal till 1349 a.d., when Fakhr-ud-dln disapp€‘ttre<l from the 
“’cene; but he was succeeded by his son Ikhtlyar-ud-dln Qhazl SliAh at fclon5.rg5on. 
ThU latter Sultan is not mentionetl by Xizam-uii-dln or Firishtah or Stewart; 
but Ills coins show that he reigned at Sonargaon from 7.50 hi 763 a.h., 1349- 
1352 A.D. (See Bhattasali's Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent 
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Khan’s army, met him in battle, and slew him ; and all his horses and 
other equipages which were with him fell into the victor’s hands. As 
Sultan Fakbr-ud-din had only newly acquired his power, and had no 
faith in his followers, he could not attack 'Ali Mubarak. In the end 
Malik 'All Mubarak assumed the title of Sultan 'Ala-ud-din; and went 
and attacked Sultan Fakbr-ud-din; and in the year 941 a.h. having 
taken him prisoner alive, sentenced him to death. He then left a iMrui 
(military post) at Lakhnauti, and returned to the country of Bangala 
(probably Sonargaon). 

The period of Sultan Fakbr-ud-dln’s rule was two years apd some 
months. 


An account of the reion of SultIn ‘AlA’-ud-dIn. 

As he had put Sultan Fakbr-ud-din to death, he with great strength 
left a ihdna at Lakhnauti and ^ advanced towards Bangala. 2 After 


Sultans of Bengal^ 1922, pagoH 18, 19, and tho Camhridgo History of India, 
pp. 262, 695.) He is also mentioned by Kdward Thomas, The Chronicles of the 
Falhdn Kings of Dehli, 1871, pages 26.5, 266, and is included in Lane-Poole’s list 
in The Mohammadan Dynasties, 1925, page 307. 

1 Tho moaning is not clear. Firishtah and Stewart are of no help. Tht' 
former merely copies the words of the Tabacjut, and the latter says nothing 
whatever about ‘Ala-ud-din. It api)oars, however, from Bhattasali, page lo, 
and the Cambridge History of India, page 262, that ‘Ala-ud-dln at this time 
removed his capital to Panduah for straU>gic reasons. The diydr Ilangala w’ouhl 
therefore mean Pmiduah. 

2 There is a good deal of difference in the readings in the MSS. and the 
lith. ed.; andtheyctreidlinor© or lass incorrect. One MS. has 

^LIsXmi AACfcCxa ^ ^ 

j waaJ j 

aJI^ y the other MS. has instead 

of and instead of aJlA.L), ; and omits the words 

from y to ; ai\d then has aIKL ^ ^ • 

The lith. ed. omits before and has imstead of after 

; and instead of after in the reading in the first MS. ; 

and inserts the words Axlf after -clb? ^UaL», and instead of 
before The reading in the lith. ed. of Firishtah is somewhat different. 
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a few days, Malik ^ Haji Iliyas ‘Alai, who had been nominated (for 
the office of Sultan) in the army of Lakhnauti, made that army friendly 
and united with him ; and slew Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din, and giving himself 
the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din Bhangara, took possession of the 
country of Lakhnauti and Bangala. The period of the government of 
Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din was one year and some months. 


2 An account of HAjI IliyAs, who had the title of SultAn 
. Shams-ud-dIn Bhangara. 

When ‘Ala-ud-din was slain and the whole country of Lakhnauti 
and Bangala came into the possession of Iliyas, he in concert with the 
amirs gave himself the title of Sultan Shams-ud-dIn; and had public 
prayers read in his name. He made very great efforts in obtaining 
the good wishes of the jieople and in attracting the hearts of the soldiers. 

After some time he .equipped an army, and marched to ^ jRjnagar; 
and having obtained many large elephants from that country, returned 


1 have adopted the reading in the first MS. changing to and 

inserting the words after M. Hidayat Hosaiti has 

generally followed the second MS. in the text-edition. 

1 The relationship of Malik Haji Iliyas with Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din, and their 
antecedent as detailed in the Riyazu-s-Salatln are given on pages 19, 20 of 
Bhattasali’s book. I do not think that Ni:^m-ud-dln and Firishtah are correct 
in saying that Malik Haji Iliyas gave himself the title of SuHAn Shatns-ud-din 
Bhangara. The last word was a nick name jiopularly given to him on account 
of his addiction to the preparation of hemp known as Jifianff. According to 
Firishtah IJajipur opposite to Patna got its name from IJajI Iliyas. 

*•' The heading given in the text is that in the MSS. with the slight diflbrence 
that the last word is in one MS. and in the other. The latter 

is correct. The heading in the lith. ed. , 

• * Neither the Riyazu-s-SalatIn nor the T*^baqat nor Firishtah attempts 

to identify this place. Bhattasali (pp. 24, 25) says, Sultan Shamsuddin “ seems 
to have levied tribute from the kingdoms of Orissa and Tirhut’*, from 
which it appears that he identifies J&jiiagar with Orissa. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 263, says “IliyAs is said to have invaded Jajnagar^ 
as the Muslim historians styled the kingdom of Jdjpur in Orissa”. Tliere 
is no connected account of this kingdom anywhere in the Cambridge History 
of India, and it is only mentioned incidentally in this place, and in connection 
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to hia own capita]. i For a period of thirteen 2 years and some months, 
the Sultans of Dehll did not interfere with him in any way; and he 
with full and absolute authority, performed the duties of the saUamt. 
But on the 10th of Shawwal, in the year 754 A.H., ^Sultan Firuz Shah, 
son of Rajab advanced from Dehll towards Lakhnauti. Sultan 


with Sultan Hushang’s journey to acquire elephants on page 350 and the 
following pages, and in connection with Sultan Muhammad of the Deccan’s 
invasion of Orissa in 1478 on page 417. In all these places the Musalman 
historians call the place Jajnagar; and the Cambridge History of India persists, 
so far as I can see, without any authority whatever in calling it Jajpur. Apart, 
however, from this question I think that the Jajnagar mentioned here does not 
mean Orissa at all, but Tipperah. Stewart, on page 83, has Tippera in brackets 
after Jagenagur (Jajnagar). He gives no authority but Shums Addeen, with his 
capitals at Pandiiah and Sonargaon, is more likely to have invaded Tipperah, 
less than one hundred miles from Sonargaon than Orissa which was quite five 
hundred or six hundred miles off. It will be seen moreover that Sultan Ohiyas* 
ud'din Balban pursued the rebel Tugbral in the direction of Jajnagar through 
Lakhnauti and Sonargaon, see pages 109 and 110 of the first volume of the 
translation. The Jajnagar mentioned there cannot be identified with Orissa, 
but must be some place east of Sonargaon, and most probably Tipperah. In 
this connection see also note 1, page 104 of the English translation of the Riazu- 
8-SalatIn, where the translator says, that he was inclined to agree with Professor 
Blochmann, that there wore two Jajnagars, one in Orihsa and another towards 
Tipperah. 


^ The Riazu-s-SalatIn (text-edition, p. 96) says j G 

and earlier on jJL*» b 

and hence Firuz ShSh’s attention w^as directed to Bangala and he attempted 
to reconquer it. 

2 One MS. omits by mistake the word years. 

3 One MS. has while the other MS., and the lith. ed. 


leave out the word The first MS. is correct. Sultan Firuz Shah was the 
son of Sipdh-sdldr Rajab, brother of Sultan G^Iyas-ud-din Tughluq. 

Bhattasali (p. 25) cannot understand how the Tabakat gives a detailed diary 
(as he calls it) of the expedition, when neither Shams-i-Siraj Aflf nor Zia-Bami the 
two contemporary historians go into details of dates. The account of the 
expedition as given in the ^Abaq&t is translated on pages 244, 245 of the first 
volume of this work. Zia ‘Baml’s Tarlkh-i -Firuz ^ahl is not before me; but it 
appears from note 3, pages 100, 101, of Maulavi Abdus-Sal&m’s translation of 
the Ri&fiu-s-Salatln, that Zia ’BamI gives a full account of the expedition, Imd 
<all facta mentioned in the X^baq&t are to be found in it. 
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♦Shams-ud-din took shelter in the fort of ^ Ekdala, and 2 left the whole 
country of Bangala unoccupied (i.e., unguarded). 

When Sultan Firuz heard, that Sult&n Shams-ud-din had fortified 
himself in Ekdala, he advanced from the road towards that plaoe. 
When he arrived in its neighbourhood, Sultan Shams-ud-din sallied 
out of the fort, and engaged in a regular battle, and many were slain 
on both sides. Sultan Shams-ud-din fled, and again took shelter 
in Ekdala. The large elephants, which he had brought from J§.jnagar, 
fell into the hands of Sultan Firuz Sh&h's men. 

Asrthe rains had commenced, and there was heavy rain, Sult&n 
Firuz Shah returned on the 1st of Rabi‘-ul-awwal to Dehll. After 
that in the year 755 a.h. Sultan Shams-ud-din sent a large quantity 
(jf tribute, such as might be fit for the ^ Sultan with his ambassadors, 
as homage to Firuz Shah, and prayed for pardon. Sultan Firuz Sh&h 
also, behaving with kindness conferred robes of honour on the ambassa- 
dors; and granted them permission to ^depart. 

Again about the end of the ^ year 759 a.h., Sultan Shams-ud-dIn 
sent Malik Taj-ud-din to Dehll with much tribute; and Sultan Firuz 

^ As tt> the position of Ekdala, see the excellent note 2 t)n page 100 
of the English translation of the Kiazii-s>SalatTn. Zia ’BariU says: “It is the 
name of a mouza close to Pamluah; on one sidt) of it is a river and on another a 
jungle”. Shams- j'Siraj calls it “The isles of Ekdalah”. J may note hero that 
the name is transliterated in the Cambridge History of India, page 263, as 
Ikdala. No Indian will, however, pronounce the name with, an initial 1. 

2 The Riazii-s-Saliitln (p. 100), howt^ver, says that Sultan ^amsu-d-dln left 
his son with an army in the fort of Panduah. The son, however, was soon taken 
prisoner. According to the Kiaz also there was a great battle on the day Firuz 
€hah arrived near Ekdala, after which the siege was continued for twenty -two 
days. 

3 One MS. inserts before Firishtab lith. ed. also has 

^ One MS. has by mistake for 

& The Hlyazu-s-Sal&tIn has 758 a.h. 759 a.h. appears to be incorrect. 
Bhattasali (pp. 41-45) enters into a long disquisition on the subject, and comes to 
the conclusion that Sultan Sharnsuddin died about the end of Zul-hijjah 758. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 263, discusses the question as to whether 
■or not Firuz acknowledgecl the independence of Sult&n Shams -ud -din* 

It comes to the conclusion that Firuz Sh&h had to return without obtaining a 
formal declaration of Shams -ud -din’s homage. It also says that the tributes 
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Sbab treated the ambassador with greater kindness than before; 
and after some days, sent 'Arab and Turk! horses with other fine 
presents for Sultan Shams-ud-din, with Malik Saif-ud-din, the super- 
intendent of the elephants. Malik Saif-ud-din and Malik Taj-ud-din 
had not yet passed through Behar, when Sultan Shams-ud-din died. 
Malik Saif-ud-din ^ gave the horses to the amirs of Behar, in accordance 
with the emperor’s order; and 2 Malik Saif-ud-din himself went back 
to Dehli. 

The period of the rule of Sultan Shams-ud-din was sixteen years 
and some months. 

2 An account of the rule of SultAn Sikandar ShAh, son of 
SultAn Shams-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-din ^ departed (this life), the amirs and 
the chiefs of the different groups, on the third day after his death, 

sent by Shams-ucl-diii in 755 a.h., i:b54 a.d. and* 758 a.h , 1358 a.d. were 
merely the cuMtomary exchanges of presents, but it should be noted in both 
instances that the presents or tributes were sent from Bengal, It appears to 
me that the relations between the two rulers remamed undefiant; and 1 cannot 
find any evidence in support of the statement made in the ('ambridge History of 
India (p. 263) that “In December, 1356, Firuz formally recognised the indepen- 
dence of Bengal'’. 

1 The Hiyazu-s-Salatin (text-edition, p. 99) says: 

t.e. , in lieu of the pay due to the imperial soldiers stationcil in Behar. 

2 Both MSS. have Malik Taj-ud-din instead of Malik Saif ud-din. This is 
incorrect. 

* There are slight differences in the heading. It is as I have it in the text 
in one MS. In the other MS. it is simply *1^ The lith. ed. has 

the same heading as the first MS., with the exception that it omits the word 

after ^UaJL*. 

^ One MS. has instead of . The relations Ix^tween 

the rulers of Dehll and Bengal at this time are extremely obscure. The 
Riy&zu-s-SalatIn, the Firishtah all begin abruptly by saying that 

Sul^n Sikandar consideretl it extremely important to conciliate Firuz Shah, 
without saying anything about the relations between Sultan Shams-ud-din 
and Firuz ShAh, after the latter’s first exptHlition to Bengal. According to the 
Tarlkh-i -Firuz Shahl by Shams-Siraj Aflf, the object of the second expedition 
was to reinstate ^afar ^fin on the throne of SonArgaon, but that work is 
also silent about the relation between Firuz Shah and Sultan Shams-ud-din, 
ju8t before the latter’s death. According to Bhatt€ksali (p. 44) after the experi- 
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placed his eldest son on the throne of empire, giving him the title of 
Sikandar Shah. He proclaimed the gospel of justice and beneficence, 


eaces of his first expedition to Lakhnaut!, Firoz Shah was in no mood again to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Bengal; but he had to take cognisance 
of the complaint of Zafar Khan, who arrived in Dehll in 758 a.h., as 
he was the latter’s liege lord; but he was, at least according to Bhattasali, 
apparently afraid of Sultan Shams-ud-din; and it was not till the news 
of the latter’s death had come to Dehlf, that he finally made up his mind, 
and began to prepare for marching against the unsuspecting Sikandar. 
Bhattasali (p. 4 8) goes on to say that, according to the Riyaz and Firishtah, Sikandar 
was ignorant of the motive of Firoz Shah in thus hurrymg towards Bengal, 
even when Firoz readied Zafarabad (near Jaunpur). I do not consider this 
latter statement correct. Even immediately aftt'r his accession Sikandar knew 
that it was extremely important for him to conciliate Flruz Sh&h. This is 
expressly mentioned in the Riyaz and the Tabaqat and by Firishtah. As to 
Sikandar’s not knowing the motive of Flruz Shah's march towards Bengal 
(Firuz was certainly not hurrying, for taking the dates given by Bhattasali 
himself, he commenced his preparations in 759 a.h., started in Mul>arram 
760 A.H.. and arrived in Jaunpur about Jamad{>ul-awwal 760 a.h., and halted 
there for six months, and the siege of Ekdala did not commence till Zi qa’da 
760, and did not end till Jainadl-ul-awwal 761 a.h. This snail-like march 
contrasts very unfavourably with the first expedition, in the course of which 
Flruz Shah reached Ekdala in three days loss than five months after leaving 
Dehll) he must have been both very ignorant and very dense. It is not quite 
correct to say that the Riyaz and Firishtah say that Sikandar was ignorant of 
Firuz Shah’s motive, ev’cn when the latter arrived at iJafarAbad. The former 
says that he was or anxious, but that does not mean that he was ignorant. 

Firishtah does not even say this. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 269, gives a different view of the 
matter. According to it, in December 1356 a.d., as already noted, Flruz 
formally recognised the independence of Bengal, but apparently he intended to 
treat this recognition as so much waste paper. He accordingly as soon as the 
news of the death of 8hams-ud-dln reached him, ordered the gifts to the latter 
to be distributed among the nobles of Bihar, and recalled Saif-ud-din to assist 
th the preparation for an invasion of Bengal. I do not know what the authority 
for this statement is. None of the chroniclers or hisUirians say so. But though 
Flruz Shah wanted to brush eisido his declaration of Dcjcember 1356 a.d., he 
was apparently unable to do so, without a pretext; and this was furnished by 
the arrival of Zafar Khan. 

It is unnecessary to labour this point further. I consider that Flruz 8b&h 
thought that he was entitled to reannex Bengal to the empire of Dehll, and he 
made a second attempt to do so. 
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and occupied himself with the duties of the saltamt. Knowing that 
seeking the pleasure of the heart of Sultan Firuz Sh&h was of the 
greatest importance, he sent fifty elephants and various stuffs in the 
way of tribute to Sultan Firuz Shah. In the meanwhile, the latter 
had advanced towards Lakhnauti in the year 760 a.h. with the object 
of conquering Bangala. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Pandua, Sultan Sikandar following the example of his father, fortified 
himself in his citadel of Ekdala. ^ As he had not the strength to oppose 
him (i.g., Firuz Shah), he agreed to pay an annual tribute and turned 
the Sultan back. The latter was yet in the neighbourhood of Pandua, 
when Sikandar sent thirty-seven elephants and many valu^ible things 
and various kinds of stuff to the Sultan, and prayed for the pardon of 
his offences. Then following the example of his father, he passed the 
whole of his life in pleasure and 2 enjoyment. The period of his rule 

1 Tho Hiyazu-s-SalatIn and Firishtah agree. Stewart (p. 85) also agrees, but 
he says that Emperor Ferose found out that there wa.-ino probability of his being 
able to capture Akdala. Bhattasali (pp. 01 ), 51) says Sultan Firoz returned 
discomfited and says, that he and not Sultan Sikandar sought for peace. 
It appears, however, that proposals for peace were sent by Sikandar’s ministers, 
who took their master’s silence to imply his consent to their being sent; and 
Firoz’s ministers received them with great joy, and had no difficulty in 
persuading their masters to listen to them. Firoz, however, stipulated for the 
restoration of Sonargaon to Zafar Khan, but the latter did not dare to 
resume sovereignty in the dangerous proximity of Sikandar. 

The Cambridge History of Imlia, page 264, practically agrees with the 
above. 

2 Tho 'Pabaqat and Firishtah are silent about some very important incidents 
of the life of Sikandar. The Riyazu-s SalatIn (p. 105) mentions them. One of 
these is the erection of the Adina Mosfjue in Panduah, w’hich is perhaps the 
finest and most remarkable religious edifice in Bengal. Unfortunately it 
remained unfinished at the time of his death. 

The second is the rebellion of ^iya^u-d-din, who after\i'ards succeeded him. 
It is said that Sikandar had two wives, one of whom ha<l seventeen sons, while 
Ohiy&jju-d-din was the only son of the other. The latter, in the words of the 
Riy&zu-s-SalatIn (text-edition, pp. 101-104) was j 

^ j ^ which may 

be translated as superior to all his brothers in the beauty of his morals and 
in all (good) qualities, and the fittest and most meritorious in the arts of 
sovereignty. His step-mother, however, complained to the Sul(an against hiim, 
and suggested that he should either be put into prison, or deprived of his 
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was ^ nine years and some months. 


2 An account of SultAn GhiyAs-ud-dIn.^ 

When Sultan Sikandar died, the amirs and the chiefs of the 
different groups of the people gave the title of Sultan GhiyAs-ud-dIn 


Hight. Tho Sultan reproved her, and put the government in Ohiy&gu-d -dln^a 
hands. The latter was, however, afraid of his step-mother’s machinations; 
and one day on the pretext of hunting escaped to Sunilrg&on. He collected 
an army there, and the Sultan marched to meet him. A battle took place at 
Goalpara, which appears to be near Jafarganj in the Dacca district, and nearly 
opposite to the junction of the Ganges and Jabiina or Jamuna. Ohiy&gu-d-dln 
js said to have given strict orders that Sultan Sikandar should be taken 
alive, but as it was decreed otherwise he was mortally wounded. GhiyA^u-d-dln 
hastened to the place, and took his father’s head in his lap, and tears trickled 
down his cheeks. Sikcuidivr then opened his eyes and said “My life’s work is 
over, the kingdom is welcome to thee’’. 

^ This is not correct. He actually reigned from 758 a.h., 1357 a.d., to 795 
A.H., 1393 A.D., or for thirty-six or thirty-seven years. Bhattasali (p. 72) is 
inclined to place his death in October 1393 A.D. 

- The heading is as I have in the text in the MSS. The lith. cd. adds 
^ after Sultan Ohiyas-ud-d!n. 

3 Unlike the Muhammcklan historians the Cambridge History of India, 
page 264, calls this Sultan Ghiyfts-ud-din A‘zam, and later A‘zam. It appears 
to follow Bhattasali, who, on page 78, calls him Ghiasuddin A‘zam Shah, 
and a few lines further down A‘zam Shah. It is true that tho full name 
of the Sultan on his coins was Ohlyas-ud-dln Abul Mu^taffar A*zam ShAh, but 
I see no reason for calling him by any name other than OhTy&s-ud-dln. 

^ The account of this reign is even briefer in Firishtah, and what there is, 
is copied almost verbcUim from the TabaqAt. Notwithstanding the praise of 
the author of the Riyaz, Sulfan Ghiyas-ud -din’s first act was to get the eyes of 
his seventeen brothers dug out, and by a refinement of cruelty to send them 
to their mother. 

He is more pleasantly remembered as the correspondent of tho illustrious 
poet HAfiz of ShirAz. The correspondence is said to have commenced in the 
following way. He had a very serious illness and when he had no hope of 
recbvery, he directed that three of his concubines who were named respectively, 
the aarv (the cypress), the gul (the rose), and the Idla (the tulip), should perform 
the* last bathing ceremony. The other inmates of the harem used to taunt 
the aarv and her companions by the name of ^ {ghaaadla or corpse washer). 
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to his son and seated him on the throne in the place of his father. 
He also following the rule of his father and the custom of his grandfather 
passed the whole of his life in pleasure and enjoyment ; and ^ in the 
year 775 a.h. passed away from the narrow place of the body to the 
wide spaces of the spirit. 

The j)eriod of his rule was seven ^ years and some months. 


After his recovery, when he was in a jovial mood the Sultan recited the line: 

^ None of the court poets could make another 

lino to match it; so the Sultan sent it to H&fiz by a sjiecial messenger. The 
latter quickly sent the second line, Ij He also sent a 

whole ghazl (ode) beginning with these lines. The Sultan sent him many 
v'aluable presents, and invited him to his coui*t; but Hatiz could not come. 
The word ghf^sudUi also moans a monimg draught, so the double entendre is 
extremely witty {vide Cambridge History of India, pp. ‘2i>4. 265, and Riya?;, 
p. 109). 

Another anecdote also shows the Sultan m a jdeasmg light. He is said to 
have wounded the only son of a widow' while practising with his bow and arrow. 
The widow went and complained to Qd(ll Siraj-ud-din. The latter stimmonixl 
the Su^an to appear before him. The otticer sent to serve the summons could 
not get admission into the palace; but he used the device of calling the adjudn. 
The Sultan ordered the man who had made this untimely call to be brought 
before him. When the man was brought to him, he firoduced the summons. 
The Sultan at once wont with him, taking a short sword under his arm. When 
he appeared before the Qiidl, the latter told him to satisfy the widow. The 
Sultan did so, and when on the QddVe asking the widow, she stated that she 
was quite satisfied, the Qd(j,l rose from his seat, and seated the Sultan on the 
masnad. The Sultan then eulogized the Qdijil, but producing the swimi, said 
that if he had found the Qd4>l afraid to administer justice he would have cut off 
his head with it. The Qddl then produced a .scourge which he had kept concealed 
under his mamad ; and said that if he had found the Sultan unwilling to satisfy 
the widow, he would have sacrificed his back with it. As the Cambridge History 
of India (p. 266) .says, " Bengal can boa.st of a prince more law abiding than 
Henry of Monmouth, and of a judge at least as firm as Gascoigne ’. 

1 This also is incorrect. He actually reigned from 796 a.h., 1393 a.d., 
• to 813 A.H., 1410 A.D., or for seventeen or eighteen years. The Hiyaz (p. Ill) 
gives seven years and some months as the jieriod of his reign, but adds that 
according to another account it lewted for sixteen years, five months and three 
days. 

* According to the Riy&z, page 1 1 1, he was slain by deceit and treiujhery by 
R&ja K&ns who was a zemindar of the neighbourhood. 
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1 An account of SultIn-us-salItIn. 

2 When Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din departed (from the world), the 
amirs raised his son on the throne of the empire, giving him the title 
of Sultan-us-salatin. He was a merciful and patient and brave ruler ; 
and went away in the year 795 from the waste place of this world 
to the populous country of the next life. 

He reigned for ten years. 

3 An account of Sul'pAn Shams-ud-dIn. 

As- Sultan-u8-salatln went from the house of this world to the 
house of the after life, the amirs and the chief men of the State gave the 

1 That is tJie heading in the MSS. and in tho Jith. od. In the 
Kiyaz, p. Ill, h<^ ih callod Saif-ud-din, who had tho tith' of Siilti^nn-H-salatln. 

2 The aofonnt of thi.M reign in tho Kiyaz, pagoH 111, 112, agrcM^rt general ly with 

tho but it Hays that, according to one account, his reign lasted for thn^e years, 
seven inonthn and fiv-e days and nfit t^n days. Firishtah also agrees, but says 
the athlrit and vazlrs wore amazed ( , wlit-re is probably a 

mistake for and be never strayed iowar<lK oKA. ( opposition to the 

iS/nmi*); and tho Hays of the cfnintry aronntl never drew' their heads from tho 
circle of biM obedience, and nevcT iruule any delay or objcM-tion m paying tho 
proper r(*ven\i<‘, Firishtah also says in one plai-e that }w earned on the 
goveniiTient lor ten years, but in another place he says the ))eriod of his rule was 
seven y<*Hi-s and some months, (’ol. Briggs’s account (vol. IV, p. 836) agrees with 
that in the text, and not with that in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. According to 
Bhattasali (page 80) 8aifud<lin was king only in name. The real power seems to 
have passed t(» Raja (Jaiiesh. He also eoiries to the eonelusion aft(*r etinsiileriiig 
his coins and the synchronisms of the Chinese Annals, that his reign lasted 
onlv for one year an<l some months in 818 A.ir., and the whole of 814 A.ii. (p. 08). 
Ac'cording to the Cambrulgt^ History of India, page 2f»0, hc3 is said to have 
peacefully suceeefled his fathf?r, to have* ha<l an obscure roign, t-o have Vieeii 
defeated in 1404 by Ganesh but to have continuecl to reign till his death in 1406. 

3 The heading is as 1 havi^ it in tlm toxt in tho MHS. In the lith ed. it is 

Firishtah also ealls tho son and 
successor of Saif- ud -din, Hamza Shah or Sultan -us-saliitln, Sultan Shams-ud-dlii 
II. In the hea<lingin the Kiyaz, p. 112. ho is also ealle<l Niilfan ^amsu-d-dln, son 
of SultAnu-s-salaiTn; but it is stated a few lines further down that ^amsu-d-dln 
wAs not the son but the adopted son of Kultanu-H-salatln ; and his name was 
^ah&bu-d'din and not ^ainsu-d-dfn. It goes on to say that Rajah KAns 
att^ked and slew him and assumed tho name of Sul^An. It appears Ut be 
uncertain, as far as our present information goes, os to what the lictual political 
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title ofSuIfS.n Sbama-ud-din to his son ; and placed him on the i throne 
of the empire. He also following the custom of his ancestors passed 
his whole life in pleasure; and in the year 790 a.h., he passed away. 
The period of his reign was three years and some months. 

2 An account of Raja KAns. 

When Sultan Shams- ud-din died, a zamlnddr of the name of Kans 
acquired power and dominion over the country of Bangala. As the 
just and holy God ^ was kind to his son, the latter became a Musalmaii 
and sat on the throne. 

Bituation in Bengal was at the time, between 813 and 810 a.h.; but it 
appears that ^amsu-d-din or Shahabu-d-dln was only a king in name and 
the entire authority was vested on Raja Oanesh or Kans of Bhaduria. Ho 
appears, aecording to Bhattasali (p. 99), to have been supported on the throne by 
the Raja as harmless, and not likely to interfere with his own authority, and 
also to keep down the legitimate Iliyas Shahis. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 3(36, says that Saif-ud-din Hamza 'Shah was sueceeded by 
Shams-ud-dln, wlio was permitti'il to ascend the throne but exerciscnl no power; 
and died after a reign of little more than three years. He was succeeded hy 
another puppet Shihab-ud-din J3AyazId. In tiu* list of the kings of Bengal on 
page 095 the name of Shams-ud-din does not appear at all; but Sluhrib-ud-din 
Bayazid succeeded him m 815, and appears to have reigned for two years. The 
two accounts contradict each other. The aci^ount on page 266 apfXMirs to be 
incorrect, {^amsu-d-din and ^ahabu-d-din, which arc' two names given in 
the Riyaz, page 112, to the same man, have been given to two men, one of 
whom did not exist at all. It may be mentioned, however, that Lane-Poole 
has both 8hams-al-dln and Shihab-al-dln m his list on page 307. 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

8 The heading is as I have it in the text in one MS. In the other MS. it is 
simply yjr^^ • In the lith. ed. it is . 

3 The readings are slightly different. The reading m the MS. is not very 
clear, but appears to be » Ihe meaning of which is not at 

all clear. The lith. ed. has very distinctly 3^ meaning 

of which is also obscure, means to suftice, to serve, to do, also to 

^span^. The meaning of the reading in the MSS. may be “undid his wickedness*’; 
and that of the nnuliiig in the hth. ed., “ was kind to his son but I am not 
sure of either of these. 

The '^abaqat gives no information of as to the events of the reign of the 
K&ns or GanSsh; and of his attitude towards the Musalmans. The Riya^, 
p. 113, says he persecuted them, and murdered many of them, including many 
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The period of the power of K3.ns was seven years. 


learned and holy men, such as ^all^ Badrul IslSm, son of ^alk]i M’utnu-d-dtn 
‘Abbas. Then the saintly Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam wrote to Sultan Ibrahim ^arql to 
come and invade Bengal, and save the Musalmans of the country from the 
persecution of this cruel and inhuman kafir. Ibrahim ^arqi accordingly invaded 
Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur (f.e., Panduah). Kans then went to the 
saint, and begged him to intercede in his favour so that Su4&n Ibrahim might 
go back. The saint refused to do so, unless ho consented to accept IslAm; 
l)ut his wife refused to allow him to do so. Upon this he brought his son, Jadu, 
who was then twelve years of age, and said, I have now become too old and 
have little to do with this world; but I have brought my son, and offer him as a 
proselyte to Islam. Then the saint took some /win which he was chewing out 
of his mouth and put it into the boy’s mouth; an<l made him recite the creed 
of Musalman faith. After that he persuaded Sultftn Ibrahim, mucli against 
his will, to go back to Jaunpur; whores he died shortly after this. After his 
<Ieath Kans again commenced his persecution of tln^ Musalmans. He also 
tried to make Jadu a Hindu again, by passing him through a golden imag(' of 
a cow, portions of which were afterwards given to Brahmans. He commenced 
to persecute and kill tlie servants and rtdations of Nur Qutbud ‘Alain himself. 
He {»ven put the son of the saint, who was name<l ^lallib Anwar, to death; but 
he himself died at the very time when ^alkh Anwar became a martyr 
(pp. 113-116). 

The account given by Firi^htah is <»ntirely ilifferent. A<*<*or<ling to it 
although Raja Kans never became a Musalm&n. he mixed much with, and had 
great love for the followers of the faith, so much so, that many l^elieved him to 
have become* a Musalman, and wanted to hurv his dead body. 

The account in the Uiyaz has btH.>n aeeepted by historians in |)referonco to 
that of Firishtah. It appeal's from Hhattasali’s account (pj). 1 1 7-1 22) that it is 
substantially corn?ct; the only serious mistake in it, being tin* Htat<*m<*nt that 
tianesh or Kans resumed sovereign power after the death of Sultan Ibrahim 
‘Sharqi. As a matter of fact Sultan Ibrahim Shanp die<l long after the death 
of Raja Ganesh, whicli took place in H2I A.ii., 14 IS a.d., which is thc^ last 
foin of Danujamarddana Deva (tith* assumed by Ganesh after his serond 
accession); and also of Mahendra De\ a’s coins from Fandua and (Jiittagong. 
Mqhendra Dev a was the title assumed by Ja<lu or Jalaluddin, after his second 
accession, after the death of liis father, aial before bis sc*cond conversion to 
Islam. Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi died in 840 a.h., 1436 a.d. It w'r>ni<i ajipear 
that Ganesh resumeti his jjower after the <ieath of Nur-Kutab ‘Alarn, when he 
began his second persecution of the Musalmans, and banishetl and afterwards 
to death Nur-Kutab ‘Alam’s 8 <hi Shaikh Anwar. Aft<»r this he fissumofi the 
title of Danujamarddana Deva; and coins were struck by him in 820 a.h., 

'u Chittagong, Sonargaon and Pandua, and in 821 a.h., in Pandua have been 
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1 An account of SutTiN JalIl-ud-dIn, son of KIns. 

As Tf5.na went to his original abode (i.c., I suppose hell), his * son, 
owing to his love of rule became a Musalman, and assumed the name 
of Sult&n Jalal-ud-dln. The people were contented and happy during 
his time; and at the end of the year 812 * a.h. he passed away. 

The period of his reign was seventeen years. 


found. Coins of Mahendra Deva bearing the date 821 a.h., and struck at 
Pandua and Chittagong have also been found. 

The Cambridge History of India (pp. 266, 267) agrees generally with 
Bhattasali; but it does not mention DanujamarddanaD§va or Mahendra Deva ; 
and according to it Qanesh died in 817 a.h., 1414 a.d.; and Jadu or Jalal-ud-din 
succeeded him in that year. 

1 There are slight differences in the heading. The heading in the text is 
that in the lith. ed. One MS. has the same heading up to bin, but has 
left out the word Kans by mistake. The other MS. has simply an account of 
Sult&n JalA.l-ud-dIn. 

* Both MSS. omit the word ^ after . 

8 The year in both MSS. is aSUjUj ^ . The lith. ed. has 

. Both are incorrect. He died in 834 or 835 a.h. Some account of him 
has been given in note 2, page 859 of the type-.script. The fahaqat says: the 
people were contented and happy in his reign. The Rlyaz, p. 118, gives a 
different account. According to it he converted many infidels to Islam, and 
forced the Brahmans who had partaken of portions of the golden image of the 
cow to eat beef. Ho became a disciple of Shaikh Zahid, grandson of Nur Qutbud- 
*Alam, and nephew of ^aikh Anwar. It is also said, of course, that people 
were happy and contented ; and the population of Panduah became very large ; 
and he erected a mosque, etc., in Gaur ; and the re-population of Gaur commenced 
in his time. 

Firish tab's account is different. He gives him the name of Jaimal and 
says that he offered to abdicate in favour of his younger brother, if the chief 
men of the country objected to him, on the ground of his being a Musalm&n ; 
but they in an extremely tolerate way said, that religion did not in any way 
affect worldly affairs. According to Firishtah also he became the Nushlrw&n 
of the age, i.e., the ideally just ruler. 

Bhattasali (p. 1 12) says he became zealous Muhanunadan, converted many to 
* ' the Musalman Faith, recalled Shaikh Zahid from Sonargaon cmd showed him 
every respect. He also quotes Firishtah’s accoimt; and it appears that, the 
copy of Firishta from which he quoted gives Jeetmal as his Hindu name. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 267, says: “He persecuted the 
Hindus, as his father had persecuted the Muslims and hos^ of 
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1 An account of SultIn Ahmad, son of Sultan JalAl-ud-dIn. 

As the inevitable happened to SultSn Jalal-ud-din, the amirs 

Hindus are said to have been forcibly converted to Islam*’. It also considers 
it probable that the present “numerical superiority of Muslims in Eastern 
Bengal is due to an immense wave of proselytisation, (which) must have swept 
over the country, and it is most probable that the period was the reign of 
Jalal-ud-din Muhammad 

It appears to me, however, that the numerical superiority of the MusaUnans 
ill Eastern Bengal exists chiefly among Musalmans of the lower classes ; and low 
caste Hindus (many of whom were imtouchables) did not require much persuasion 
or persecution to accept a religion, according to which they might claim equality 
with the best. 

1 The heading is as I have it in the text in one MS. and in the lith. od. In 
the other MS. Ahmad Sliah is substituted for Sultan A^mad. As to the events 
of this reign Firishtah copies the ^abaqat word for word, but unfortunately adds 
a few words of his own, which are totally opposed to the facts as given by the 
Hiyaz. These words are: 

. Stewart (p. 9d) agrees with Firishtah as to 
the impartial administration of justice by Ahmed Shah; and adds that both 
“the followers of Mohammed and the worshippers of idols vied in their attaclimont 
to his person”. He also says that during his reign Sultan Ibrahim of Joanpore 
invaded Bengal, and plundered several districts, and carried away many of the 
inhabitants as slaves. Ahmed Shah unable to contend with him sent an 
ambassador to Shah Kookh, the son of Timour at Herat. The latter wrote a 
letter to Sultan Ibrahim, threatening exemplary vengeance, if ho did not 
immediately release the captives, and again molested the King of Bengal. After 
that Sultan Ibrahim never again invaded Bengal. An extract from Shah 
Hookh’s letter is given by Stewart, who says the letter is taken from Firishtah 
and adds that the circumstances of the embassy are also confirmed in the 
'"MtUlia ABsaedine*\ a very eloquent Persian history of Shah Itookh. 

There is no mention of the letter in Firishtah lith. od.; or in Col. Briggs’s 
history; and no mention of this invasion of Bengal by SulfAn Ibr&hlm, in any 
other history. 

The Kiya;^, pages 1 1 8, 1 1 9, gives a very different account of Ahmad ^ilh . He 

very harsh tempered, tyrannical and blood-thirsty, and shed unrighteous 
blood ; and used to cut open the bodies of pregnant women. When his barbarities 
reached an extreme point, two of his slaves ^&di I^an and N&^ir ^&n, who 
hod attained to the rank of nobility, conspire<l together, and brought about his 
death. 

Bhattasali’s account terminates with the history of Jalaluddin. 

The Cambridge History of India says little is known of his reign, and then 
mentions the aggressions of Ibr&him Sharql, and the remonstrance of 8h&h* 
28 
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bestowed the ^ title of Sultan Aljmad on his son and made him the 
successor of his father. ^ in the end of the year 830 a.h., he sought ^ 
release from bodily restraints and joined the spiritual existence. 
The period of his reign was sixteen years. 

4 An account op NA^m the slave. 

®When the throne of sovereignty remained unoccupied after 
the death of Sultan Ahmad, son of Jalal-ud-din, a slave of his named 
Nftsir placed his foot with great audacity on the throne of the empire, 
and commenced to issue all orders. The amir a and Malika of Sultan 
Ahmad put him to death; and raised one of the grandsons of Sultan 
Shams-ud-din Bhangara to be the ruler. 

The period of his rule was seven days, and, according to another 
account, half a day. 

® An account of NAsir Shah. 

When NA^ir Ohuldm (the slave) was put to death, they found 
out one of the descendants of Sultan ShaiAs«ud-d!n Bhangara, and 
placing him on the throne of the empire gave him the title of Na^ir 

rukh; and goes on to say that towards the end of his reign his tyranny, became 
unbearable; and he was put to death by ShadI Khan and N&sir Khan. NSsir 
KhAn forestalled his fellow conspirator, and put him to death and assumed the 
sovereignty of Bengal (p. 267). 

1 One MS. has » by mistake, for . 

* Both MSS. have j ; while the lith. ed. has aLm> . 

I have retained the reading in the lith. ed. 

3 One MS. has , the other omits the word by mistake; while the lith. 

ed. has • I have accepted , 

* The reading in one MS. is as I have it in the text. In the othejr MS. 
Nft^ir-ud-dln is substituted for Nasir. The lith. ed. has 

an account of the rule of N 89 ir-ud-din. 

ft The Kiya?, Firishtah, Col. Briggs and Stewart all agree generally. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 267, contrary to all the other authorities, 
makes N&sir the slave and Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud one and the same person. 
Leme-Poole (p. 308) also has Nd^ir-al-dln Mahmud Sh&h II, who was 
apparently the slave, and also^tho first Sultan of th^ house of Iliyas (restoreil) 
apparently as one and the same person. 

ft The heading in the text is the heading in both MSS. The lith. ed. inserts 
the word , rule, before NAfir Sh&h. 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have , but the other MS. has • 
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Shah. All classes of men, common and noble, and great and small 
were happy and contented in the cradle of peace and safety. And in 
the end, in the year 862 a.h., he passed away. 

The period of his reign was ^ two years. 

2 An account of BArbak ShIh. 

When Nasir Shah died, the amirs and the great men of the country 
seated Barbak ShAh on the throne of sovereignty. In his time the 
residents of the city and the soldiery were in a state of contentment. 
He also passed his time in pleasure and enjoyment. When the period 
of his hie and the days of his existence came to an end, in the year 
879 A.H., he 3 passed away. 


1 Both the MSS. and the lith. ed. have two years. This is manifestly 

incorrect. The period from 830 a.h., the year of the death of Sult&n A^imad to 
862 A.H., the year of Na4jlr Sh&h’s death is thirty-two years. The in the 
text is a mistake for or 32. The accounts of this reign, as given in 

the Riyaiz and by Kirishtah, Col. Briggs and Stewart generally agree with 
the text. The Riya?, page 120, adds that ho erected some of the buildings, 
and the fort of Gaur. As to the length of his reign, he says that it was thirty* 
two years, but according to others did not exceed twenty -seven years. Stewart 
(p. 100) also says that he constructcid the fortification round the city of Gour. 

As to the Cambridge History of India, see note on page 410. According 
to it the period of his reign wew seventeen years from 840 to 864 A.H., 1442 to 
1400 A.D. 

2 The heading in both MSS. is as I have in the text. The lith. ed. inserts 

the word ealpanai before Barbak Sh&h. The Riy&z (text-edition, p. 118) agrees 
generally as to the account of this reign, but adds y . 

It appears from a note on page 120 of Salam*s translation of the HiydiK that his 
full name was Ruknu-d-din Abul Mujahid Barbak ^Ah, that ho reigned from 
864 A.H. , and that before that he was governor of south-west Bengal in 860 a.h. 
Firishtah copies the T^baqAt as regards the early part of the account, but adds 
that he was the first sovereign of India who employed Abyssinians and raised 
them to high rank. Neither the Cambridge History of India nor Stewart has 
anything new about him; but both mention his employment of the Abyssinians. 
The Cambridge History of India (p. 208) says he reigned from 1459 to 1474 
A.D., or for fifteen years. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have ; but the other MS. has 

• This MS. is very imperfect hero. 
The words quoted taken from the latter part of the accounts of the reign 
of Yusuf ShAh, the next Sul^n, the earlier part of the account of whose reign 
is altogether omitted in it. 
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The period of his reign was ^ seventeen years. 

2 An account of YtJsuF ShAh. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, the am%T% and the well-known 
men of the kingdom placed Yusuf Shah on the throne of government. 
He was a patient hddshdh and a well-wisher of his subjects, and of a 
virtuous disposition. He began to measure the stages to the world 
of non-existence (i.e., died) in the year 887 a.h. 

The period of his sovereignty was seven years and six months. 

8 An account of Sikandar ShIh. 

4 After the death of Yusuf Shah, ^ the amirs and vazlrs placed 

^ Ono MS. has ten years. The other has (j^ j (omitting the 

word ^^1^) which was the period of the reign of Yusuf Shah. The lith. od. 
has seventeen years which is correct and which I have adopted. 

* Ono MS. omits the heading and the first part of the account of this reign, 

and joins the latter part on to the account of the reign of Barbak Shah. See 
note on page 416. The other MSS. have the heading which I have in the 
text. The lith. ed. inserts the word before Yusuf Shah. 

The account of this reign in the fabaqnt appears to be copied from the 
liiyaz (text-edition, p. 119) which adds the virtues of being j |JLc 
i.e., learned and abstemious, to those mentioned in the Tabaqat, and explaiuh 
by adding the word His full name appears to have been 

Shams-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah; and ho appears to have reigned from 
879 A.H. According to Firishtah he was very strict in the ob8er\»ance of the 
law of the Prophet. Stewart (p. 101) says he w£is very strict about the adminis- 
tration of justice, and enjoined on all judges to act with the strictest impartiality. 
The Cambridge History of India (p. 268) calls him “ a precisian ”. 

8 The heading in the MS. is as I have in the text. The lith. ed. in.serts the 
word aalfanat before the name of Sikandar Shah. The Riyaz (p. 121) calls 
Sikandar the son of Yusuf Shah but the other historians, except the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 268) which also says that he was Yusuf’s son, do not say so. 
Stewart (p. 101) says that Yusuf Shah dietl without children, so the nobles raise<i 
a youth of the royal family to the throne. The Uiy&? (p. 121) says that he was 
deposed on the very day on which he was placed on the throne. The Alni- 
Akbari gives him half a day. Firishtah mentions no period ; and Stewart (p. 101) 
gives him two months. 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have Tlie other MS. omits the 

word jk 

* There are differences in the readings. One MS. has i ^ 

This I have adopted. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has the same 
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Sikandar Shah on the throne of the empire without careful enquiries. 
1 As he did not possess the qualifications or the right of being invested 
with this high office, they removed him from it, and* raised Fatt 
Shah to the chieftainship. 

The period of Sikandar ghah’s reign was two * and a half days. 

4 An account of Path ShAh. 

After the deposition of Sikandar Shah, the amirs and the great 
men raised Path Shah to the chieftainship and placed him on the throne 
of the empire. He was intelligent and wise; and placing the usages 
of ancient rulers and Sultans in the forefront of his spirit, distributed 

word. The other MS. has (3"*^ j j ^ The lith. 

ed. has jJaj 

^ Here again the readings are different. One MS. has 

I have adopted tliia but have changed which in 
inanifeatly incorrect, for The other MS. omits the word and 

subutitutos for The lith. ed. omita the word and han 

2 One MS. has by mistake 

3 M. Hidayat Hosain hasjj) half a day, in the text-edition. 

^ Here again the hooding in the MSS. is aa I have it in the text; but the 
lith. ed. inserts the word aai^inat before the name of ^^atlj Sh&h. 

The Hiy &2 (p. 119) aays ho was another aon of Yuauf ^Ah. Othorwiao 
the T^baqat agrees with it. Hia full name woa JolAl-ud-flln Abul Muzaffar 
Foth ^ah. Ho ia said to have reigned from 8S7 to 896 a.h., but hia cuina 
and inacriptiona ahow that he woa already reigning in 886 a.h. Some of the 
coina of 886 were atruck at Fathaba<i (now Foridpur town) which woa named 
after him. 

Firiahtah aaya that Fatb Shah puniahe<l with the acourgo of juatico the 
eunucha and Habahf alavoa, who hail become powerful and violent. So they 
went to the chief eunuch called the Sultdn Shahzliila BangAlI, who waa in charge 
of all the men who attended by tuma ( hud tlie keya of 
all the pAlacea. It ao happened that the eunuch l^an Jah&n, the vazir and 
Bialik Andll Ijlabahl, the .4wlr-u/-wmard, were engaged in ptmiahing the Kdya 
of the frontier, with a picked body of the army; ao SuHAri ShAhzilda could carry 
out hia nefarioua purpoao with impunity. 

The Cambridge Hiatory of India, page 268, contrary to the Kiya?, aaya 
tha£ Fath Sh&h waa a great uncle of Sikandar, and a aon of Mahmud which 1 
suppose meana Na^Ir-ud-dln Halpnud ShSh. 
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favours to everyone in accordance with his condition and rank. In 
his time the doors of pleasure and enjoyment remained open in the 

faces of the people. 

As there was a custom in the country of Bangalah, that five thou- 
sand paths attended every night for watch and ward, and early in th(‘ 
morning, the hddshdh came out, and sat on the throne for a moment, 
and took their salute, and gave them permission to go away, when 
another body oi pdiks came into attendance. 

On one occasion, the chief eunuch of Fath Shah tempted the 
paths with money and they slew the Sultan. Early the next morning 
the eunuch himself sat on the throne, and took the salute of the paths. 
This event occurred in the year 896 a.h. 

The period of the rule of Fath Shah was sCven years and fiv(‘ 
months. 

They say that during some years, there was such a custom in 
Bangalah, that whoever slew a ruler, and sat on the throne, every- 
one became submissive and obedient to him. - 

iAn account of BArbak ShAh. 

As the wretched KJ^wajah Sarai after murdering his master took 
the title of hddshdh, all the eunuchs, wherever they were, collected 


1 The heading in the MSS. is aa I hav(‘ it in the text. The hth. ed. iiiHcrt- 

the word before Itarhak Shah. 

The Hiyaz (p. 121) agrees generally, but says the ounueh styled himself Sultan 
Shahzada. It got‘a on to say that he tried to destroy the powerful iiobh's. The 
moat powerful of them, the Abyssinian Malik Andil, who was at the frontier 
wanted to come to the capital. Harbag also wanted to bring him then' mo that he 
rniglit, by fraud and deceit, put him into prison. He then*fon' summoned him; 
and on Malik Andil’s coining made him swear on the Qoran that he would not 
injure him in any way. Malik Andil took the oath, with the n'servation that 
he would not do so as long aa Harbak was on the throne. He* then schemed 
to avenge the murder of his benefactor. He got into the palace, and found 
the eunuch aslei'p on the throne. On account of his oath he \^as unable to kill 
him; but the eunuch who w'as drunk rolled down. Malik Andil drew hi- 
aword, but was unable to kill the eunuch. After this there was a Homern 
struggle between the two in the dark. In the end Malik Andil got others t«> 
join in the attack and the eunuch w^as kille<l. 

Malik Andil then summoned the rozir# and a council was hehl to select a 
suitable person to succeesi to the throne. Fath ^Ah had left a son who wa** 
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together round him; and he allured mean and low spirited men with 
\\ealth, and, ^ strengthening their allegiance with false promises, 
assembled them round him. His pomp and strength increased day 
by day; but in the end the great amirs who had many retainers 
2 joined together; and on one occasion having united the pdiks with 
themselves, slew him. 

The period of his reign was two and a ^ half months. 

4 An account of FirOz ShIh. 

When the eunuch who had the title of Barbak Shah was killed, 
the amirs and the well-known men raised Firuz Shah to the chieftain- 

only two yearH of age; and it was doubtful whether ho should bo placed on the 
throne. All the nobles then went to the widow of Fath ^ah. She said she 
had made a vow that tho throne shoidd belong to the person who should slay 
her husband’s murderer. Malik Andil at first declined to accept the crown, 
but was finally persuaded to do so (pp. 122>124). 

Firishtah and Stewart and the Cambridge History of India follow the 
Riyaz generally; but the Cambridge History of India (p. 269), contrary to all 
the others, calls Malik Andil Indil Khan; 1 do not know the authority for doing 
HO. He was certainly not a Khan but was a Malik. As to Andil or Tndil, 1 
know no Persian or Arabic word like either. 'J’here is a colloquial Hongail 
word Andil, which means much; but 1 do not know whether it has any connection 
uith tho name. In any case T prefer to follow the ^>ldcr historians, instead of 
accepting the now sjM'lling. 

1 One MS. has^T^aix* instead (}f hy mistake'. 

2 Tliero are differences in the readings. One MS. and the lith. cd. ha\ e 

howev(*r has by mistake I hi' word 
after t whicli I have struck out. Tlu* other MS. has j (3^^ 

The latter reading appears to be somewhat better, but as 
the other MS. and the lith. ed. both give the other, I have adopted it, with the 
slight correction I have mentioned, M. Hi<layat Hosain has fr>i lowed the second 
MS. in tho text-edition. 

. * M. Hiday at Hosain has jj; ^ j or two months and half a day lis 

tho period of his reign in tlu; text-edition. 

* Tho heading in the MSS. is os I hH\e it in the ti^xt. The lith. ed. inserts 
the word ftalpunat Ijiofore the name Firuz Shah. 

. Tho 7'fthaqat do€w nut say that it was Malik Andil who assumed the title 
of Firuz Shah. 

. It appears from the Kiyaz (p. I 20 ) that hi* took up his rcHideiico in Caur, 
where ho erected a mosque, a tower and a re»cr\oir. He had done great deeds 
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ship. He was a merciful and benevolent king. When the number of 
the days of bis life were folded up (t.e,, Snisbed), be passed away by 
natural death in tbe year 899 a,h. But another statement is that 
the pdik watchmen killed him. 

The period of his rule was three years. 

1 An account of MahmOd ShAh. 

When Firuz Shah passed away, the amirs and the great men placed 
his son on the throne of the empire, giving him the title of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah. He was a hddshdh endowed with the moral qualities 
of the great. 

as a general and an administrator; and he was respected and fearetl when he 
ascended the throne. He was a just and efficient ruler, but his great fault 
was his prodigality, and he lavished the treasures accumulated by the former 
Sultllns on beggars and mendicants. As to his death, the Riya? (p. 126) says 
that the statement that he was killed by the pdiks appears to be more correct 
than that ho died a natural death. His full name appears from his coins to have 
been Saifu-d-din Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah. His coins show that he reigned 
from 89.‘1 a.h., to 895 a.h., and not during the three years ending in 897 A.H., 
as stated in the histories (p. 124). 

Firishtah and Stewart mention no now facts about him. According to the 
Cambridge History of India, page 696, he reigned from 891 to 894 a.h. 

1 The heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. In the lith. ed. it is 

The full name of Sultan Mal^mud appears to have been N§ 9 ir-ud-dln Abul 
Muzaffar Malpaud Shah. According to the Riyaz (p. 126) he was only a 
Sultan in name. During the early months of his brief reign, an Abyssinian of 
the name of Hab^ IDian usurped all the authority. The Sidi Radr D!w§na, 
another Abyssiniai’, slew Habsh KhAn, and became the de facto ruler. After 
some time, he got the sarddrs of the paiks to join him; and one night slew 
Mahmud ^ah; and with the concurrence of the amirs and the officers of the 
court, proclaimed himself Sultan under the title of Muzaffar ^ah. 

The Riy&:B (p. 126) also says, that according to the history of Haji 
Muhammad Qandahari, Mahmud ^ah was the son of Fath ^&h, and not of 
Malik Andll or Firuz Sh&h. He had been brought up by Ja^n ^an, a slave 
of BSrbag ^ah, under the orders of Firuz ^ah ; and after the latter’s death was 
placed on the throne. The name Jashn ^&n appears to be a copyist’s mistake 
for Habsh l^i&n. 

Firishtah agrees generally with the Riya^. He gives the name of the slave 
who brought Sul^&n Mahmud up as I^absh lUi&n and not Jashn IDian. 
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A slave of the name of SaiyidI Muzaffar HabshI having got the 
mrddrs and the paths to combine with him, made Ma^lmud Shfth 
martyr one night ; and early the next morning ascended the throne 
of the empire, giving himself the title of Muzaffar Shah. 

The period of the reign of Mahmud Sh^h was one year. 

1 An account of Muzaffar ShAh HabshI. 

When Muzaffar Shah Habshi took the place of the great by force 
and violence, darkness spread over the world. He was an audacious 

I T have adopted the reading in the lith. ed. Those in the MSS. are very 
imperfect. One has only Muzaffar Shah, and the other haa 
His name according to his inscriptions and coins was Alau-d-dFii Abul Muzaffar 
^ah (Salam’s translation of Ri&;z, p. 128, note 2). From his coins it appears 
that he reigned from 896 to 899 A.H., ?.e., from 1491 to 1494 a.h. 

According to the Riyas[: (p. 127) Muzaffar ascended the throne at Gaur. 
He was extremely audacious and blood-thirsty ; and put many leariied and pious 
men and nobles and the# Rajahs to death. He appointed Syed Husain a 
^arif of Mecca (who is called one of Muzaffar^g sipdhis in the t-o be 

his minister, and mculo over to him all powers. Afterwards ho added avarice 
to his other iniquities; and according to the advice of Syed Husain, he reduced 
the wages of his cavalry and infantry men; and also collected the revenue with 
great harshness. Then the great amirs rebelled against him ; and he shut himself 
up in the fort of Gaur. The siege lasted for four months; and Muzaffar is said 
to have slain four thousand men, who had been seized and brought to him from 
time to time with his own hand. Then he came out of the fort, and a drawn 
battle took place between his men and the amirs now headed by Syed Husain. 
The latter were victorious and Muzaffar wets slain. It is also stated, that 
according to HajI Muhammad QandaharT, one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, Musalman and Hindus wore slain during this civil war. The KiyAz (p. 1 28) 
then quotes from T^baqAt, what is stated in the latter about the manner in 
which Muzaffar was slain. 

Firishtah and Stewart give no further information. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 270, calls the minister, who according to the HiyA? 
was called Sycni Husain, l^arif Makl, Saiyid *Al&'Ud-dTn Husain, who belonged 
to a family which came from Tarmiiz on the Oxus; and it also state's that this 
man probably restrained Muzaffar’s violence, while ac>cording to the Riyfi^ and 
Firishtah the reduction in the pay of the soldiers, which was one of the causes 
of the rebellion, took place at his instcunce. It appears from what is statcii in 
the account of the reign of SultAn *Alau-d-din, in the KiyA^ that the name of 
SultAn *Alau d din before his accession was Syed Husain l|^arlf MakkI, that 
his father Syed Ashrafal-Husainl was probably Sherif of Mecca, but the family 
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and blood-thirsty man. He raised many learned and pious men to 
the rank of martyrdom. In the end one of his soldiers, of the name of 
‘Ala-ud-din, having made the sarddrs and the paths friendly and in 
league with him, entered the seraglio one night with thirteen paths, 
and slew him. Early the next morning, he sat on the throne and gave 
himself the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din. 

The pei iod of the reign of Muzaflfar Shah Habshi was three years 
and five months. 

1 An account of SultIn ‘Ala-ud-dIn. 

Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 2 was an intelUgent and able man and was 
a soldier. He showed favour to the amirs of old lineage ; and he also 

camo from Tarmuz or Tarmaj in Tukestan. Sayyid Husain and his broth(*r 
Sayyid Yusuf camo with their father to Bengal; and settled in Chandpur in 
Ra<Jha, of western Bengal. According to Blochmanii, however, this Chandpur 
was really situated near ‘Alaipur m the present district of Khiilna. It appears 
also that although Sayyid Husain adoptiMl the title of ‘Alauddin Abul Muzaffar 
Husain Shah, ho was universally kno\\n as Husain Shah; and that name is found 
on various inscriptions on the edifices in Gaur; and according to inochmanri 
{J.A.IS.B. for 1873, page 291) “the name of ‘Husain ^lah the good’ is still 
ivmemberod from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra". The statement 
in the C-ambridge History of India (p. 270) about the original name of ‘Ala-ud-din 
Husain Shah being Sayyid ‘Ala-ud-din Husain appears to bo incorrect. 

^ The heading in one MS. and the lith. ed. is lb: ; in th(‘ 

other it is only ; i have retained the former. 

2 The lith. od. has the won! before Sult-an ‘Ala-ud-din; but as both MSS 
omit it, J have alst> omitted it. The account of his reign in the f abaqat is very 
imperfect. According to the Kiyaz (pp. 129-136), although lie became a good 
aiul great Sultan, his eomluc't does not appear to have been quite straightforward 
before his accession. Although he was m the service of Sult&n Muzaffar he 
always sjioke to exeryone of the latter’s meanness and avarice. In this wax 
his oxvn xirtues and the vices of his master became known to everybody; so 
when .Muzaffar was killed, the chiefs and the people readily conM*nted t‘* 
his becoming his successor. Then the way in which ho rewarded the people, 
who raised him to the throne, was extrt'mely objectionable. He allowed them 
to plunder and ravage the city of Gaur. Some days after his accession, he 
ordeix'd the men to cease phuidering, and when they did not do so, he ha<l 
twelve thousand of them put to death. As a result of searching the houses 
of the wealthy he collected much wealth including thirteen hundred goiden 
dishes. 
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raised his own special servants to high ranks and eminent positions. 
He removed the pdiks from the duty of watch and ward, so that no 
injury might be caused to him by them. He summoned learned, 
great and pious men from different parts of the kingdom, and 
showed kindness to them. He made very great efforts and exertions 
for enriching and improving the condition of the country; and he 
allotted many villages for defraying the expenses of the alms houses, 
attached to the tomb of that leader of the wayfarers (in the path of 
the law), Shaikh Nur Qiitb ‘Alam, may his soul be sanctified ! He 
came eyery year from Ekdala, which was the seat of his government 
to Panduah, with the object of circumambulating the tomb, which 
was the recipient of illumination, of Shaikh Nur. 

Owing to the auspiciousness of his laudable morals, and pleasing 
virtues he performed the duties of sovereignty for long years; and all 
his life was passed in pleasure and enjoyment. And in the end in 
the year 929 a.h., he passed away by death from natural causes. 
The i)eriod of his reign was twenty-seven years and some months. 

His evil deeds ceased after this. He removed tlio paik» from th(' work of 
watch and ward; and banished all the Habshls; and he (*njj)loye<l Syeds, 
Mughals and Afghans in j>osition of trust. He subjugated the ttajas of th<‘ 
country, and ha\'ing conquered as far as Orissa levied tribute from tln" rukus 
of that country. He then invade<l Assam; ami conquered that (‘ountry as far 
as Kamnip and Kamtah (Kamaksha (?) ). He loft liis son thert» with a large 
army, and returned to Jkmgal. Afterwards wh(*n the rains eommenct'd, the 
Kajas, who had fled to the mountains, returned; and his anny was defeated, 
and his son was slain. 

The Riyaz then mentions his charities and his religious endowments. 

In the year a.h., Sultan Husain SharijI on being defeatisi by Sikandai 
Lodi took refuge m Kahlgaon (Colgong), wlien^ he was received with honour 
and where he passed his remaining years. 

Siilt-an ‘Alau-d-din died of natural causes in 927 a.h. Th<> period of hi*- 
reign was, according to different authorities, twenty-seven years, twenty-tour 
years and twenty-nine years and five nxuiths. He had fourU*eii sons and 
one of them, Na^rat ^ah, sue<>e<*<l<Hl him. 

Firislitah does not mention any fresh fact. St<'WHit (p. 1 lU) says that 
Ala Addeen Hussein Shah came from the samly ileserts of Arahia to the fertile 
region of Bengal. 

The t^ambritlge History of India also tulds nothing what is t-tated in the 
Hiyaz. According to it his reign lasted for tweiity-tive years (p. 272) The 
words (^1^ J and a soldier, are oinitte<l in the text-edition. 
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account of Na^Ib ShIh. 

When Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din passed away, the amirs and the great 
men of the time raised ^Nafib Shah from amongst his eighteen sons 
to the chieftainship (i.e., to be the Sultan). ^ He, trusting his brothers, 
conferred on each one of them, double of what their father had bestowed 
on them. 

And when, in the year 932 a.h., His Majesty Firdus Makani 
Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar Badshdh, having slain Sultan Ibrahim 
LudJ, son of Sultan Sikandar Ludi, took possession of the country 
of Dehli, the amirs and the heads of * the various groups of xXfghans 
fled and came as supj)liants to ^Nasib Shah. After some days, 
Sultan Mahmud, brother of Sultan Ibrahim also came to him, ®as a 
suppliant. Nas^ib Shah bestowed on all of them jdglrs, as far as possible 
and depending on the exigencies of the time. He also prayed foi* 
the hand of the daughter of vSultan Ibrahim for himself. 

In ®the year 939 a.h. he sent by the hand of the eunuch Malik 
Marjan to Sultan Bahadur Gujrati, fine and beautiful presents, in 

1 Tho heading is as I iiavo it in the text in both the MSS. 'Pla* lith. ed. iias 
s-aa-oj an account of tho reign of Nasih Shah. Botii headings 

aro incorrect. It appears that tho correct name of tho eldest son of 'Alaaid-din 
Husain Shah was Na^ib ;^an; and ho assumod tlie tith' (d* Sultan NAhir-ud-din 
Abul Muzaffar Nu^rat Shah. Tho Uiyaz, however, i^ay.s that hih name or title 
was Na§rat ^ah; and ho was commonly known as Xaslb ^ah. 

* Tho namo is Na^ir Shah in one MS. and in the litli. cd. ami Xa^Ib Shah 
in the other MS. I have adopted Nueib Shah. 

3 This was (juito unusual for tho age. Tho Kiya/ (text, p. 136) says 

1 tX) j ^ I I 

viAjlix • 1^. other histtirians ha\e aKo 

mentioned this generous action. 

*• The readings in the MSS. are j - J 

The lith. ed. has ^bUil j, which appears to me to be better than the 

other readings, and 1 have itdaiiied it. 

3 Here Inith the MSS. have Nn^ib Shah. 

* One MS. and the hth. ed. have jb, but the other MS. has 

^ As was usual under the circumstances he married her. 

® The reason of this embassay to Sultan Bahadur Shah of On j rat w hich was 
sent in 939 a.h., is said in the Riyaz (pp. 137, 138) to ha\e been a report 
that Humayiin after his accession intended to conquer Bengal. 
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order to secure relation, attachment and friendship. Malik Marjan 
w aited on Sulfan Bahadur in the fort of Mandu and was honoured 
the gift of a special robe of ^ honour. No account of the Bengalis 
has after this come under my eyes. Na^ib Shah ruled for a period 
ot eleven years. After him, Bangalah came within a short time into 
tiie possession of Sher Kiian. When His Majesty Jinnat Aslnani 
( ame into Bangalah, in pursuit of Sher Klrnn, Jahangir Quli Beg ruled 
(tlie country) on behalf of him. Afterwards Sher KJian slew Jahangir 
Quli Beg, and took possession of the country, as has been mentioned 
in its place. Then Muhammad liJian, one of the amirs of Salim KJian, 
son of Sher Kjian, governed the country for a time. After him, his 
s!)u gave himself the title of Sultan Bahadur, and raised the standard 
of rule. The government of Bangalah and Behar was then held by 
Sulaiman Kararani, one of the amirs of Salim I^jan. Ho ruled inde- 
IKMidently for a period of ^ nine years, and also took possession of the 

1 Nizain*ud-din gives no account of tiie deatli of Niwjil) ISludi. It Hj)poHrN 
Iroin the liiyaz and otluV hi.stori<'s, that contrary to the inddnewH which he 
liad shown in the ht'ginning of his reign, he now indulgiul in evil dt3edH, and 
(•ominitt<‘d a<;ts of opjiression ; so the ounuclis, one of' whom he had threatened 
with piuiishinent, combined together and killed him in thi* year h4Ii A.H. Th<‘ 
juTioil of his reign IS variously gi\ en. The Kiyaz (p. I.’IH) says that lie nogned 
for nixteen years, but a<‘cordiiig to some thirtcH*n y«*urs, or h'ss than that. 
Kirishtah gives him sixteiai years from 927 to 9411 A.n. (Job Jinggs (vol. IV', 
pp. 350-352) says he reigiual from 930 A.n., 1523 A.D., to 945 A.H., 153H a.1>. 

for about fifteen years; but he says also that ho hail a reign of eighteen 
Nears. According to Stew'art (pp. 114-117) he reigned for thirteen years 
1521 A.D. to 1 533-34 A.n. Lano-Poole (p. 308) gives him fourteen years from 
925 A.H., 1518 A.D., to 939 A.n., 1532 A.n., and the Cambridge History of 
India (p. 690) fifteen years from 1518 to 1533 A.n. 

* Then3 are differences as to the period of Hulaimun Kararanrs rule. One 
M8. has seven years; the other has the word sal, year without any number. 
The lith. od. has one year. There is much diversity also in the other histories 
as to the period of his rule. The Kiyaz (p. 153) says he ruled independently 
sixteen years, and died in 981 a.h. Firishtah says he had the road 

HI his own name, but called himself Hat^rai A' aid, and sent presents to Akbnr 
from time to time; and after reigning for about twenty-five years died in 9H I A.n. 
Stewart (pp. 149, 160) says he reigned fnun 972 when he eaine from Behar to 
liengal till his death in 981 a.h., affecting to holil his kingdom under Akbar. In 
the Cambnilgo History of India, the name of Sulaiman rloes not app<*ar in the 
Inddx at all but in the list of the Kings of Bengal on page 696, he is shown as 
having reigned in 980 A.H. for some months only. 
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country of Orissa. Although he had not had the Khvtba read in his 
own name, still he assumed the title of Hadtat A^ld, When he died, 
his son ^ succeeded him ; but his rule did not extend beyond thirteen 
days. He was killed by the efforts (machinations) of his own relations. 
The government was then allotted to his brother Baud. He made 
dying struggles for fi period of two years, till he was defeated in the 
year 982 a.h. by Khan Khanan, who was the commander-in-chief 
of the army of His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi; and the country 
of Bangalah was conquered. Afterwards in the year 984 a.h., he was 
slain by Khan Jahan, who after Khan Khanan had been honoured 
with the government of Bangalah, as has been narrated in its own place. 
.\nd up to this day, which is the year 1002 Hijri, the country of 
Bangalah and Ekdala are in the possession of the .servants of the 
powerful empire. 

SECTION VII. THE SECTION ABOUT THE SHARQI 
SULTANS. 

The Sharql Sultans 2 ruled in the country of Jaunpur and the 
neighbouring tracts from 3 the beginning of the year 784 a.h. to 

1 Hi.s name is Baya/.id. 

2 One MS. and the lith. ed. have , hnt tlie tjther MS. has 

3 Tlu' lith. ed. is very ineorrect. The .MSS. agree; but whereas tlie total 

period is said to he 97 years, the total of the different reigns come to over one 
hundred and twelve years. I have com})arfHl the list with those given by Lane- 
Poole, page 309, and by th(' Cambridge History of India, page 701. It 
was somewhat dillicult to find the latter list, for in the Index page 701, it is not 
numtioned either against Jaunpur or against the Sharql dynasty. Comparing 
these lists with that in the text, I find that the names agree, except that the 
fifth name is Mahmud Shah in the list in the text while it is Muhammad Shah 
111 the other list; but the periods differ. No. 1, has sixteen years in the Tabaqat, 
but only 6 in the other li.sts. The difference in the case of No. 2 is negligible. 
Ibmhlrn, No. 3, who has forty years in the Tabaqat has forty-one years according 
to the A.H. chronology and forty years according to the A.D. chronology in 
Lane-Poole, while the Cambridge Historj- of India gives him only 36 a.h. or 
31 A.D. years. No. 4 wdio has twenty -one years in the a.h. 

years or 16 A.D. years according to Lane-Poole, and 22 years both a.h. and 
A.D. according to tlu* Cambridge History of India. No. 5, who has .■> years 
according to the Tabaqat has 2 years according to the Lane-Poole and les.s than 
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the year 881 am., which was a period of ninety-seven years. (The 
rulers were) : — 

Sultan-ush-sharq, Sliwajah Jahan, sixteen years; 

Mubarak Shah Sharqi, one year and some months ; 

Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, forty years and some months ; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Ibrahim, twenty -one years and some 
months ; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Mahmud, five years; 

Sultan Husain, son of Mahmud, nineteen years; 

1 An account of SuutAn-ush-sharq. 

It is traditionally recorded that when the turn of the reign of 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan 2 Muhammad, son of Firfiz Shah came, 
he sent the eunuch, Malik Sarwar, on whom Sultan Muljaniinad Shah 
had conferred the title of Kliwiljah Jahan to the country of Jaiuipur, 
after bestowing on him the title of Sultan-ush-sharq ; and conferred the 
<rovernment of that country on him. When Sultan Mahmud lost 
his (power and) grandeur, Sultan-ush-sharq bec^ame completely inde- 
pendent; and having punished the insurgents of pargaruis Kol and 
ItSwah, * Kampilah and Bahraich, brought all th(^ territory i'roni the 

1 year according to the Cambridge History of India. No. 6 has 19 years accortling 
to the Yabaqat, but 18 years according to Lano-Poolo from 893 t(» 881 A.n., 
when he tied to Bengal, and 22 a.h. years or 21 a.u. years according to tlu> 

( ainbridge History of India. It appears to me that it is impossible to liaxe n 
correct list of the periods of the different reigns. 

1 The heading in the MS. is as I have it in the text. In the lith. (*d. the 

Word i}^ inserted before 

Kirishtah says that tlie S ii l^an - us h- share | was sent to Jaunpfir and Behrir 
rtnd Tiphiit in Jamadr-ul-&wwal 726 a.h., and ho died in 892 a.h.; and the 
period of his rule was six years. According to (,'oI. Briggs (v(>I. IV, p. 359) he was 
^cut in 796 a.u., which reconciles the discrepancy. Tin* dates in Col. Briggs’M 
hiHtory agree with those given by Lane-Poole and the Carnbritlgc History of 
India. 

2 (Ine MS. has Muhammad which is correct. The other omits tin* words, 
‘‘mjii of Sulpin Muhammad”, while the lith. ed. has Mahmud instiwi of 
Muhammad. 

Written as , and ii, the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

Kirishtah lith. cd. has Kol, lUlwah Bharftich and Kanpllah. (^^^P^) all iii the fJcMth. 
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direction of Dehli, as far as pargarm K6l and EaprI, and in the other 
direction as far as Behar and Tirhut under his government. The 
country again attained a new grandeur. He again obtained elephants 
and other tributes which used to come every year from the countrj^ 
ofLakhnmtJ, hut which had not come for some years owing to the 
weakness of the rulers (of Dehli). His greatness and grandeur made 
such an impression on the minds of the zamlnddrs (Hindu chieftains), 
that they without any demand used every year to send the tribute 
that had been fixed. 

In the year 802 a.h., the marauding ^Turk of death robbed the 
capital of the life of the Sultan-ush-sharq. 

The period of his rule was sixteen years. 

2 An account of MubIrak ShAh Sharqi. 

When Sultan-ush-sharq died, and about the time when the affairs 
of the government of Dehli became more and more disordered ; and the 
administration became disorganised, Malik Mubarak Qainful, who was 
the adopted son of 8ultan-ush-sharq, in concert wdth the amirs and 
sarddrs gave himself the title of Mubarak Shah, and raised the standard 
of government. The Khuiba was read in his name in the country of 
Jaimpur and in the other countries, which liad bc^en in the possession 
of Sultan-ush-sharq. 

When the news that Sultan-ush-sharq had died, and Malik 
\Mubarak Qarnful had assumed the title of Mubarak Shah, reached 
Mallu Iqbrd Kfian, he in the year 3 803 a.h., collected a large army, 
and advanced towards Jaunpur. On the way, he chastised the insur- 


1 Ono MS. oinitH tlie word , 

2 Tlio heading in as 1 have it in the text in lx)th MSS. The lith. ed. innert^' 

the word before 

3 The year ih A/Uj'Uj j olb, 803 A.H. in one MS. In the other it 

A.'UjU> ^ ^ 803-4, which i« absurd in moaning. Tho lith. ed. has 

c A.'UjUj y 804 A.H. The reading in the first MS. is correct. Firishtah has 

that year; further, tho year 804 a.h. wa.s crowded with too many ev^ents. An 
aecH)unt of these events has been given on pages 283, 284 of vol. I of tho transla- 
tion of this work. Neither Firishtah nor the Cambridge History of liulia 
gives any additional facts. 
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<rents of Itawah and arrived at Kanauj . Mubarak Shah also i (Collected 
an army, and came forward to oppose him. As the river Ganges flowed 
Utween the two armies, they remained camped opposite each other 
tor two months, and neither had the courage and boldness to place their 
toot on the field of bravery, and to cross the river. They retired each 
to their own country without risking a battle. After Mubarak Shah 
had arrived at Jaunpur, news reached him that Sultan Mahmiid had 
returned to Dehli from Gujrat; and Mallu Iqbal Khan was again 
advancing towards Kanauj, taking Sultan Mahmud with him. Imme- 
diately, on hearing this news, he began to collect his army; but death 
did not give him time; and in the year 804 a.h., he accepted the 
summons of the just God. 

The period of his rule was one year and some months. 

An account of SultAn IbrAhim SharqT. 

After the death of Mubarak Shah, the amirs of the Sharqi domi- 
nions placed his younger brother, to whom they gave the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim, on the 2 seat of the government, and the throne of 
the empire. All classes of men had rest in his time in the cradle of 
jKjaoo and safety. The 2 learned and the great, who were in distress 
of mind from the disturbances in the world, turned their faces to 
Jaunpur which became at that time the seat of peace; and that inetro- 
|X)li8 (that is, Jaunpur) became, from the splendour of their advent, tho^ 
city of learning. Some books and treatises, such as the * Hashlah 

1 The words are in one MS. and in the Jith. ed.; and 

nirorreetly in the other MS. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have ; tlio otlicr MS. has 

; I have followed the reading in the firat inanuMcript. 

3 Firiahtah amplifies and explains thia by anying j 

j V.C., the learned men of the c ountry cjf India, and the 

wise men cjf Peraia and Turkiatan. 

^ Firiahtah giveu aonie aceount of theao hoc^ka. I hey appear to have boon 
all written by Qacjll Shihab-ud-din Jaunpurl, whoao native place waa (^amln, 
and who had received hia education in Daulatabad in the Ooccan. Firiahtaii 
Hays that Sul^n Ibrahim Sharqi held him with aueh honour that onc e when lio 

serioualy ill, the Sul^n went to make enquinea, and after making them 
fill a cup with water, and patMiing it round the? head of the sick man, drank 

29 
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i-Hindl”, ‘Hhei Bahr-ul-Mawaj ”, the ‘Tatawi-i-Ibrahim Shahi’, 
the “Irshad^’ and others (were written in his name). As divine helj) 
was always attendant on that world-protecting hadshdhy he had neces- 
sarily in the beginning of his reign carried ofif the prize in the 2 field 
of spirituality from all the sovereigns of Hindustan, in the matter of 
experience and knowledge of affairs. 

In the beginning of his reign he collected an army, and advanced 
to destroy Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Iqbal Klian, who had the thought 
of conquering Jaunpur in their heads. When the two armies encamped 
in front of each other, Sulfan Mahmud, on the ground that Mallu Iqbal 
Khan did not permit him to interfere at all in the affairs of the empire, 
and did not place before him, for his decision, the facts and circum- 
stances of any administrative problems, went out from his own camp on 
the pretext of going out to hunt, and joined Sultan Ibrahim. ^Xhe 
latter owing to haughtiness and pride did not perform the duty 
which he owed to his salt, and delayed and procrastinated in making 
enquiries (about his health, etc.). Sulfan Mahmud feeling aggrieved 
betook himself to Kanauj ; and removing the thdnadar of the place, 
who had been there from before the time of Mubarak Shah, and who 
was called ^ Amirzadah^i.Harwi (Amtrzdda of Karat) took possession 

it off, praying to (Jod, that every danger that might happen to him may ward 
off him, and fihould fall on hiimself. This was like Babar’s offering himself for 
the recovery of Humayun, but it was more beautiful, being quite disinterested. 
The also loved the Sul^n so dearly that he died the same year as the Sultan, 
though according to another account, he died two years latter, 

^ One of thti MSS. omits 15 or 16 lines from after the word 
to the words h They are, however, written further on. 

2 The words actually used are I cannot find any meaning of 

which would suit the context. 

3 Firiahtah explains, that Sultan Mahmud had expected that Sultan Ibrahim 
keeping before his eyes the rights and dues of heriditary salt and service, will 
either raise liim to sovereignty, or giving him help, crush Iqbal IQian ; but as 
Ibr&him Sharql had tasted the Joys of sovereignty, and his rule had not yet 
become quite firm, neither of Sul^n Mal^nud’s hopes were realised. For another 
version of these incidents, see page 284 of vol. I of the translation. 

* The word appears to be in the MSS. The lith ed. has 

Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 
I have adopted this. 
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of the place. On hearing this news, Sulfan Ibrahim and Mallu, 
Iqbal JEQian went respectively to Jaiinpur and Dehli, leaving Kanauj 
to Sultan Mahmud. It has, however, come to my notice in some 
histories, that Sultan Mahmud actually went to Mubarak Shah Sharqi; 
at this time the latter died, and Sultan Ibrahim succeeded him. 
God only knows the truth ! 

In the year 807 a.h., Mallu Iqbal Khto again came to besiege 
Kanauj . Sultan Mahmud with a small number of his special retainers 
fortified himself, and behaved with bravery. Mallii returned to 
Dehli disappointed and unsuccessful. And when in the following 
year ho was slain by Klddr JKiian in the neighbourhood of Ajodahan, 
iis has been already mentioned, Sultan Mahmud came to Dehli, leaving 
1 Malik Mahmud at Kanauj , and sat on the throne of his great ancestors. 
Sultan Ibrahim availing himself of this great opportunity, determined 
to conquer Kanauj in the year 809 a.h. Sultan Mahmud marched 
with the army of Dehli, in order to engage him. Tlie two armies 
encamj>ed facing each other on the banks of the Ganges; and alter 
a few days went back without fighting to their own territories. When 
Sultan Mahmud arrived in Dehli, and gave permission to the amirs 
to go back to their own jdglrSy Sultan Ibrahim came ba(;k again, 
and laid siege to Kanauj. After the period of the siege had been 
protracted to four months, and no help or reinforcements arrived Irom 
Dehli, Malik Mahmud prayed for quarter, and surrendered Kanauj. 
Sultan Ibrahim made over Kanauj to Ikbtiyar KJiiin, and advanced 
to conquer Dehli. On the way Tatar Kiian, son of Sarang Kl^an, 
and Malik ^ Marjan slave of Mallu Iqbal Klian came from J)chll, and 
joined him. Sultan Ibrahim gaining gre&ter j>ower and strength 
marched towards Sanbal ; and when he arrived there, Asad Khto 
Ludi abandoned the ifiaee and fled. Sulfan Ibrahim entrusteil Sanbal 


* Called Malik Mahmu<l Tarmati on page 287 of vol. 1 of the traiiHlatiun. 

He iH al«o called in Firi»htah’H account of Sultan Jbrahirn Sharip. It 

hIhu appears from that a<*count that Sulpln Ihr&hlm Shar€|I poHMcd the rainy 
■icaaoii at Kemauj ; and ativanced tow^ards Dehli in tho month of Jam&dl'Ul* 
awwal, 810 A.H. 

* Called Malik Marhaba on page 288 of voJ. 1 of the; tranHlatioii. 
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to 1 Tatar Khan, and continued, his march towards Dehli. On the 
way he seized the town of Baran, and made it over to Malik Marjan. 

When he arrived on the bank of the 2 Jamuna, his scouts brought 
the news, that Sultan Muzaffar GujrSti had arrived in Malwa, and was 
coming to aid and reinforce Sultan Mahmud. Sultan Ibrahim sur- 
rendering the reins of bravery returned towards Jaunpur. Sultan 
Mahmud made over the government of Sanbal, in accordance with the 
ancient custom to Asad Khan Ludi, and returned to Dehli. 

In the 2 year 831 a.h., Sultan Ibrahim advanced to attack the fort 
of Bianah. At this time Klddr Khan ruled in Dehli. He advanced 
from there to meet and destroy Sultan Ibrahim. After the two 
armies had met, the battle raged from morning to evening ; and much 
slaughter and bloodshed occurred. On the ’ following day a ^ peace 
was concluded, and SultSn Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur and libidr 
Kb^n to Dehli. 

In the year 837 a.h., Sultan Ibrahim was able to repair the 
damages and losses sustained by his army; and having set his mind 
at rest in respect of the insurgents in the various parts of his dominions, 
he determined to conquer Kalpi ; and advanced with full force. 

1 It would appear that the rule of Tatar Khan and Malik MarjAn or Malik 
Marhaba was of very brief duration. Sult-an Mahmud marche<l to Sanbal and 
Baran. T&tar !^an fled to Kanauj ; and the other, who offered nomo resistance, 
was slain. See page 288 of vol. I of the translation. 

* text-edition. 

* There is a long interval of about twenty years here. During thin 
time, Sultan Ibrahim was engaged for some time in an invasion of Bengal, at 
the request of the holy Shall^i Qutb-ul-‘Alam. He had to return from Bengal, 
as R&ja GanAsh persuaded the Shaikh afterwards to ask him to do so, on his 
promising to become a convert to Muhammadanism. This invasion is not men- 
tioned by either N4am-ud-dln or Firishtah in their accounts of the reign of 
Sultan IbrAhlm. 

Firishtah, however, mentions a projected invasion of Dehli in 816 a.h., 
from which, however, SultAn Ibrahim returned after some marches; and then 
according to Firishtah he occupied himself for some years in the society of 
Shai^lhs and learned men^ and in rebuilding and improving Jaunpur and in 
increasing the cultivation of land all over the province, so that Jaunpur was 
described by people as a second Dehli. 

^ The words are or I cannot find any meaning of 

or which would suit the context. 
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At this time news came that Sultan Husang Ghuri had also determined 
upon the conquest of Kalpi. When the two bddshdha arrived near 
each other, and a battle became a matter of today or tomorrow, the 
scouts brought Ahe news, that Mubarak Shah, son of Kbidr Jtban, 
had collected an immense army, and intended to march from Dehll 
for the conquest of Jaunpur. Sultan Ibrahim having lost all control 
of himself retired towards Jaunpur. Sultan Hushang took possession 
of Kalpi, without any dispute, and having had the Kb'^tha read in 
his own name returned to Mandu. 

In the year 840 a.h. a disease attacked Sultan Ibrahim's person. 
Although physicians treated him, no improvement resulted; and 
in the end he accepted the summons of God. 

The period of his rule was ^ forty years and some months and 
some days. 

2 An account of Sultan MahmOd, son of IbrIhIm SharqT. 

When Sultan Ibrahim surrendered the deposit of life, his eldest 
son Sultan Mahmud sat on the throne of Jaunpur and became the 
successor of his father. The gardens of the hopes of the people became 
refreshed and verdant with the abundance of the rain of his bene- 
faction. The kingdom acquired a now grandeur and greatness; and 
the people received happiness and joy. After regulating the affairs 
of the army and the kingdom ami the punishment of the insurgents 
and the turbulent people, he sent in the year 847 a.h., an eloquent 
ambassador with beautiful gifts and presents to SultAn Mabrnfid 
Kiialjl, and with the message ^ that “ Na^Ir Kii&n Jahftn, son of Q5klir 

‘ The readings are slightly different. One MS. haa the reading I have 
adopted in the text. The other has Bto j JU# without any 

verb, while the lith. ed. has j Jb* I this has been adoptoci by 

M. Hidayat Hosain in the text*edition. 

* The heading is as 1 have it in the text in both MSS. In the lith. ed. the 
'"'^ord taJfancU is inserted before and the word Sharql after the word Sultfin 
Mahmud. 

* He is so called in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah, however, 
omits the word Jahdn, The Cambridge History of India (p. 252) says that 
Naslr and before him his father QAdir had taken advantage of the disputes 
*^ardmg the succession to the throne of M&lwa to declare their independence. 
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Kl)an, the ruler of Kalpi, had placed his foot outside the path of th(‘ 
law of the Prophet, and was following the path of heterodoxy, that 
he had destroyed the town of Shahpur, which was larger and mon^ 
populous than Kalpi, had banished Musalmans from their homes, 
and had made over Musalman women to Kafirs, and as from the time 
of Sultan Hushang, of blessed memory, to the present day, the chain 
of attachment and the relations of affection had become strengthened 
between the two parties, it appeared obligatory on me under the 
behest of the Qddi *Aqal (Reason), that I should reveal it to youi 
justice-loving mind. If you permit it, I shall chastise him, and make 
the tenets and rites of the Muhammadan religion current in that 
country”. 

Sultan Mahmud KJmlji wrote in reply, “These matters had come 
to my liearing in the shape of false rumours ; but that now your honour- 
able self, the leader of Sultans, has notified them to me, they have 
reached the standard of definite^ knowledge ; and under these circum- 
stances, 1 the destruction of that wicked person is incumbent on all 
hadshdhs. If my own forces were not engaged in chastising the rebels 
of Mewat, I would myself have advanced to destroy him. Now 
that that asylum of snJtamts has formed this resolution, may it be 
of good omen ! ” 

The ambassador came back to flaunpur, and narrated what had 
happened. Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was pleased in his mind; and 
sent twenty-nine elephants to Sultan Mahmud KJialjl, as a present. 


and to aHsumo tho title of Nasir Shfih and Qadir Shah. Na»Ir Shah appears 
to havo adopted some heretical practices; but I think the Cambridge History of 
India is wrong in assuining that Sultan Mahmud was entirely actuated bv 
religious motives in his proceedings against liim. It should be remembered that 
Sul tan Ibrahim Sharqi had attempted unsuccessfully to seize Kalpi, which had, 
however, l)een taken by Sultan Hushang of Malwa. Indeed a few lines later 
on, tho Cambridge History of India (page 253) expresses a doubt os to whether 
Sult5n Mahmud Sharqi was impelled by ambition or by a just appreciation of 
the offences of which Nasir had been guilty. 

^ One MS. has by mistake J|^l instead of 

ji 

* There are slight variations in the readings. The MSS. have 
and > while the lith. ed. has ^ prefer . 
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He then collected his troops, and advanced towards Kalpl. Na^ir 
KJiian, becoming acquainted with this, submitted a report to Sultan 
Mahmud Klialji to the following purport: “Sultan Hushaiig Shah 
of blessed memory bestowed this country on me. Now Sultan 
Mahmud Sharql wishes to take possession of it with force and violence ; 
and the defence of this faqlr is obligatory on the (noble) spirit of the 
Sultan.” 

Sultan Mahmud lihaljl, on becoming acquainted with the purport 
of this j)etition, wrote a letter couched in terms of sincerity and 
affection, and sent ‘Ali Klian with it and with suitable presents to 
the Sharql Sultan; and mentioned in it that “ Natjir Ivluin, the ruler 
of Kalpi having the fear of God and that Lord of grandeur before his 
eyes, has become repentant; and has promisetl, that, having redressed 
and corrected what had happened, he would not again place his foot 
outside the path of the law of the Prophet ; ^ and in carrying out the 
behests of providence {Ahkdm Sarn/Jwl) would permit no hesitation 
or dilatoriness. As Sifltan Hushang, who has re(;oivcd the mercy 
i)f God, had bestowed that country on Qadir Klian, his successors 
are enlisted in the band of those who are faithful and obedient to me* 
We should, therefore, pardoning his former transgressions, forbear 
from further interference with his territory.” 

The reply to the letter and petition of ‘All lilian (i.e.y 1 suppose 
the letter of Sultan Mahmud KhaljJ sent by the hand of ‘All KJian) 
had not yet arrived, when another [Hititioix of Naylr KJuin came, to 
the effect that, “This /a^?r has borne the ring of sincere loyalty in 
his ear, and the burden of obedience on his shoulder (these were 
ancient marks of slavery) since the time of Sultan Hushang; an<l now' 
Sultan Mahmud Sharql has, on account of an old grudge and ancient 
(‘nmity, invaded Kalpl, and seizing the country with pomp and }>ow'cr, 
has turned the faqir out of his native territory and has imprisoned 
Miisalman women”. And in spite of the fact that Sulfan Mahmud 
Sharql had obtained permission to chastise Nasir ”till when 

the latter had made humble and pitiful supplications, (SultTm Mahmud 

^ The wor<l is difTeront in the MS. and in the hth. e<l. One MH. han 
th<< other has what lookH like The lith. ed. lias >1511. FiriMhtah in the 

<^orTo«ponciing paaftage ha8 
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Kbalji) advanced on the 2nd Sha^ban of the year 840 a.h. towards 
Chanderi and Kalpi. At Chanderi Na^ir KJian came and i waited 
on him. From Chanderi, the Sultan advanced towards 2 Erij . Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi, hearing this news, immediately started for Kalpi 
to meet him. Sultan Mahmud Khalji sent a detachment to oppose 
the Jaunpur army, and another detachment to plunder the rear- 
guard of that army. The latter went and slew the men, who had 
been left behind in the camp; and looted whatever they could lay 
their hands upon. The detachment, that had been sent to confront 
the Jaunpur army, stretched its hands in conflict and battle; and 
brave and useful men were killed on both sides. In the end, the two 
armies retired to their respective camps. On the following morning, 
Sultan Mahmud sent Tmad-ul-mulk to block the enemy’s road. The 
latter becoming aware of this intention remained where they were, 
which was a strong and rugged and difficult position. 

Sultan Mahmud, becoming aware of the strength of the ground 
sent a detachment to plunder the environs of Kalpi, and it returned 
after taking much booty. When the rainy season came, a sort of 
peace was patched up; and the parties retraced their steps. Sultan 
Mahmud Klialji came to (Jianderi; and Sultan Mahmud Sharqi, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, sent troops to raid the country 
of Barhar, the residents of which were obedient to Sultiin Mahmud 
Khalji. The latter sent a detachment, to help and reinforce the 
headman of the country of Barhar. As the detachment, which had 
been sent by Sultan Mahmud Sharqi, was not sufficiently strong to 
meet it, the latter himself came and joined it. 

After a few days, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi sent a letter to the 
Shaikb-ul-Islam, Shaikh Jaialdah, who was one of the great and holy 
men of the age, and towards whom Sultan Mahmud Kiialjl had right 
Halations of reverence and faith, and whose remains are now buried 
under the dome of the tomb of the Sultans of Miilwa at Mandfi, to the 
following purjx)rt, viz.y “Musalmans on both sides have been slain. 


1 itoth MSS. havo ot5)Uj ; but the lith. o<i. has , which appears 

to me U> bo more appropriate, and I havo retained it. M. Hidayat Hoaain haa 
retained in the text-edition. 

* M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-cwlition. 
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1 and it would be well if (your Holiness) would endeavour to effect 
concord and friendship (between the contending powers)''. The 
emissary of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi made this statement to Shaikh 
Jaialdah, that his master would at once make over the town of Ratah 
to Na^ir IQian; and within four months after the return of Sultan 
Mahmud Klialji, he would also make over to Na^ir lilian the 2 town 
of ^Erij, and the whole of the country of KfilpI, which had come 
into his possession. 

When Sultan Mahmud Sharqi's emissary submitted this proposal 
to Shaikh Jaialdah, the latter sent him in the company of his own 
Khddim, (servant or disciple), to Sultan Mahmud (Klialjl); and also 
sent a letter containing much advice. Sultan Mahmud KJialjl decided, 
that no ])eace could take place unless Kalpi was immediately liauded 
over. But Na^ir Kljan, who had been driven out of his territory 
considered that the recovery of Ratah would be a great boon; and 
submitted that as Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was making the ])romiHe 
in the presence of noble /nen and before Shaikh Jaialdah, it was certain 
that there would be no deviation from it. When Sultan Mahmud 
Klialji saw, that the man most interested in th(i matter was satisfied 
with this settlement, he sent for Sultan Mahmud Shanjl's emissary 
into his presence and accepted his proposals, on the condition that 
after that date Sultan Mahmud Sharqi would not in any way interfere 


1 There are differeneoH in the rcaclinji^K. One MS. has 

The other han after 

which Home words are evidently left out. The lith. ed. has 

Firishtah in the corresponding })aHHag(' has 
The meaning is not cpiiU^ clear, but 1 think the 
translation conveys the intende<l i<lea. 

5* There are differences in reailings here also. One MS. has y Aa-ai 

^^1^ This appears to bo rorroct and 1 have a<lopU*d it. The «»tlier 

MSS. have j ^ The lith. od. has j 

The eorresponding line in the lith. c<l. of Kirishtah afipears 
to be difTcrc*nt an<l incorrect. It is Aj iS j 

^ The name is transIiterat<Hl os Irij in the f’atnbridge History of India 
(p. 253 )f but later on (pp. 355 and 364), it is printed as Krij. 
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with the descendants of Qadir Shah, and more specially with Na^ir 
Khan Jahan; and for the last time the footsteps of his soldiers should 
not reach this country ; and after four months, he should make over 
Kalpi and the other towns to Na^ir Khan Jahan. When the founda- 
tions of the peace became strengthened by the physical and spiritual 
attention of Shaikh J5.ialdah, Sulfan Mahmud Khalji granted per- 
mission to the emissary of Sulfan Mahmud Sharqi after bestowing 
rewards and favours on him to retire; and he himself cast the 
shadow of his favour on the residents of his capital of Mandu. 

And Sultan Mahmud Sharqi also returned to Jaunpur;'and on 
his arrival there, bringing out the hand of lavishness and benevolence 
from the sleeve of generosity and liberality made all sections of the 
people, according to the difference of their ranks, fortunate and 
happy. 

^ And when he had rested for some time at Jaunpur, and his army 
had repaired the damages and losses which it had sustained he advanced 
towards the country of ^ Chunar, and having plundered and devastated 
that cou!\try, made all the refractory people of that neighbourhood, 
food for the sword. He took possession of some pargmim and towns, 
and left thdnaddrs there, and having made the necessary arrangements 
returned to Jaunpur. 

After some days he advaru^ed into the country of Orissa with 
the object of JiMd (war of religion) and the intention of becoming 
a Cxliazi; and having plundered and devastated that country, and 
pulled down and destroyed idol temples, returned with triumph and 
victory; and in the year 862 A.H., (1458 a.d.), ho was united with the 
divine mercy. 

The jKjriod of his reign was 3 twenty-one years and some months. 


1 N4ain-ud-dln does not mention hero that Mahmud Shah Sharqi had two 
conllicts with Sultan Bahlul LudI, first attack on Dehli in 856 A.H., 1452 a.d., 
and second, an advance on Itawah in 1457 a.d., for some ewcount of which see 
pages 340-.‘142 of vol. I of the translation. 

* It is in the text-edition. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have twenty -one years and some months’, as 
t have it in the text. The other MS. has twenty years and some months. 
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An account of i SultAn MahmCd ShIh, son of MahmCd ShAh. 

When Sultan Mahmud Sharqi passed away from amongst (men), 
the amirs and the pillars of the state raised Shahzada Bhikan Klian, 
who was his eldest son, on the throne of the empire; and gave him 
the title of Sultan Mahmud Shah. As he was unfit for the duties of 
a ruler, he perpetrated deeds which were improper for him. The 
amirs and the chief men of the country excused him from carrying 
on the government; and raised his brother Husain Kimn to the position 
of power. 

The time of his (i.e., Sultan Mahmud Shah's) rule ^ was about 
five months. 


An account of SultAn Husain, son of MahmOd ShAk. 

As they excused Mahmud Shah his brother from the dutms of 
government, tho^^ raised him to the seat of power, and nuvde a proclama- 
tion of justice and equity. All the airilrs and great men submitted to 
liim and obeyed him. As the hnmd (a fabulous bird) of Ids noble 
spirit had the ambition of conquering various countries in its head, 
he collected three hundred thousand horsemen and fourteen hundred 
(‘lephants, and ^ advanced towards the country of Orissa. In the 
course of the march he subjected the country of Tirhut to various 
calamities; and levied tribute from the refractory fx^ople ^ of that 


^ One MS. leaves out the word Sulfan before Mahmud Shrll». He is called 
Mahmud Shah in both MSS. an<l in the lith. e<l. His corn*ct title was Sultiin 
Muhammad Shah according to Firishtah and according to the Cambridge History 
of India. The account of his five months’ mb', as given licre, is very vague and 
ha/.y. For a fuller and more vivid a<H*ount see under Hahlul I.udI, page's .34.*! 45 
of vol. I of the translati()n. 

* The word is i.e., is, in the MS. and in the hth c*d. 1 hav<^ changed 


It to was. 

. ® The account of the invasion of Orissa, and of the flevastation of Tirhut 

on the way, as given by Firishtah anti the (^ainbritlgt^ History of India (p. 255), 
agrees mainly with that in the text. The numbers of horsemen anti elephants 
in Sult^An ^usain’s army appear to be oxaggeratt'd . 

^ There are differtmees in the readings. One MS. has 

* which is incorrect and meaningless. The t>ther has 
• This is better, but should be changotl 

to anti to The lith. cd. has 
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country and its environs. When he arrived in the country of Orissa, 
he sent detachments for plundering and ravaging the various parts 
of the country. The Ray of Orissa, in great distress and helplessness, 
made his submission, and sending an agent to wait on the Sult§n 
prayed for the pardon of his faults and offences; and sent thirty 
elephants and one hundred horses and much stuffs and other goods 
in the way of tribute. Sultan Husain returned from that country to 
Jaunpur crowned with victory and triumph. 

1 In the year 870 a.h., he put the fort of Benares, which had 
become dilapidated in the course of time, into repairs; and in the 
following year (871 a.h., 1466 a.d.) he sent some of his amirs to 
capture the fort of GwS-liar. When the siege was much prolonged, 
the Ray of Gwaliar paid tribute ; and became enlisted in the band of 
his tributaries. 

In the year 878 a.h., 1473 a.d., he, at the instigation of his wife 
Malkah-i-Jahdn, who was the daughter of Sulfan ‘Ala-ud-dln, son of 
Muhammad Shah, son of Farid Shah, son of Mubarak Shah, son of 
Jiliidr l£ban, raised the standard of departure with one hundred and 
forty thousand horsemen for a war with Sulfan Bahlul Ludi and for 
the conquest of Dehli. 2 Sultan Bahlul sent an emissary to wait on 
Sultan Mahmud KJialjl, and sent him a message to the effect, that if he 
should advance to support and aid him, the country as far as the fort of 
Blanah should belong to him. A reply had not yet come from Mandu, 
when Sultlln Husain seized a large part of the territory appertaining 

Thin in the bent reading, but requirea the conjunction, ^ between 
and I have accepted this reading, and inserted the conjunction. 

M. Hidayat ^osain has instead of in the text -edition. 

1 Firishtah gives 871 a.h. as the year in which the fort of Benares was 
repaired and the army waa sent to capture Gwaliar. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 376) does not mention the repairs to the fort of Benares, and gives 870 a.h., 
1466 A.D., as the year of the invasion of Gualiar. The Cambridge History of 
India also does not mention the repairs of the fort of Benares ; and places the 
invasion of Gwalior in the year 1466 a.d. (p. 266). 

* The Cambridge Histo^ of India does not mention this appeal to SultAn 
Mabmtid Khaljl for help, but Firishtah does. The Cambridge History of India 
(p. 266), says that Buhlul waa obliged to make this humiliating proposal, as he 
could not get more than eighteen thousand horsemen to meet Sult&n Hasain*s 
large army. It also appears from what follows, that he came out of Dehli 
to meet the enemy with only that small niunber of horsemen. 
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to Dehll. Sultan Bahlul, making humility and a piteous appeal the 
means of his safety, sent a message to Sultan Husain, that the country 
of Dehli would belong to the servants of the Sultan, if he would leave 
the country round Dehll for a distance of eighteen kardha in his pos- 
session; and he should be enlisted in the bands of the SultSn’s servants, 
and would remain in the post of the SdrogJia of Dehli, on behalf of the 
latter. Sultan Husain, on account of his great pride and haughtiness, 
did not listen to these proposals, with the intention of consent and 
acceptance. In the end, Sultan Bahlul, relying on divine aid and 
assistance, came out of Dehli with eighteen thousand horsemen, and 
encamped in front of Sultan Husain’s army. As the river ^ JamunS' 
lay between the two armies, neither advanced to give battle. It 
so happened, however, that one day, Sultan * Husain’s soldiers had 
gone on a marauding excursion, and except for the commanders no 
one was left in the camp. SulfSln Bahlul’s soldiers taking advantage 
of such an opportunity plunged their horses into the river 3 at the 
time of midday. Although this nows was taken to Sulfan Husain, 
he did not, owing to his haughtiness and pride, believe it, until Sultfi'U 
Bahlul’s men stretched their hands to plunder the camp and seizeil 
its outskirts. In this way Sultan Husain was defeated without a 
battle; and Malkah-uJahan and all the inmates of the harem were 
seized. Sultan Bahlul having regard for the rights of the salt he had 
eaten, endeavoure<i to show all respect and honour to Malkah-i-Jahdn, 
and having made necessary preparations, sent her to Sult^ln Husain. 

When Malkah-i-Jahdn joined the Sult&n, she again *got into 
his kernel and skin ; and again commenced to incite him ; and in the 


1 in the text-edition. 

* Firishtah’H Htatement is just the opposite. Ho says 

Tho Cambridge History of India (p. 256) 
says Husain Sh&h was" “ accustomed to permit nearly the whole of his army to 
^perse for the purpose of plundering the rich villages of the Do&b**. 

* The words are %£^fy, 1 cannot find any meaning of which 

quite suits the context. Firishtah says ^y* ^ 

♦.e., in the very midst of the hot season at a place where there it Of>uld be forded. 

* Firishtah uses the same words. I do not know their exact meaning, but 
I suppose it is either acquired great influence over him, or worried him by 
constant iteration. 
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following year induced him again to collect and equip his army 
to fight with Sultan Bahlul. When there was only a short distance 
between the two armies, Sultan Bahlul sent an emissary with the 
following message, “Would the Sultan be pleased to pardon my 
offences; and leave me in my present condition; for I shall one day be 
of use to him”. 

As 1 the pen of fate had so decreed, that greatness should pass 
away from the dynasty of the Sharqi Sultans, SultSn Husain did not 
at all listen to his words. After the forces had been arrayed, defeat 
again fell on the Jaunpur army. In the same way, on a second 
occasion, he came with a well-equipped army, but had to take to 
flight. On the * fourth occasion things became so difficult for Sultan 
Husain, that he had to throw himself off his horse and run away. 
3 These facts have been narrated with full particulars and details, 
in the section about the Sultans of Dehli. 

On the ^ fourth occasion, Sultan Bahlul took Jaunpur into his own 
possession, and established his son Barbak Shdh there. Sultan Husain 
had to content himself with a section of his territory, the revenues 
of which amounted only to five krora, and to pass his time there. 
Sultan Bahlul, acting in a spirit of generosity, did not interfere with 
him. 

When Sult&n Bahlul accepted the summons of the just God, and 
the office of the Sultan was allotted to his son Sultan Sikandar, Sultan 
^usain induced Barbak Shah to advance on Dehli and seize his father’s 
kingdom for himself. With this intention Bftrbak Shah advanced from 
Jaunpur towards Dehli. Then a battle took place, and Barbak Sh&h 
fled back to Jaunpur. He again equipped an army, and advanced 


1 There are diflference« in the readings. One MS. has ^ 

This appears to be correct and 1 have adopted it. The other MS. 
has leaving out the words and The lith. 

od. has ail; the word being used by mistake for^i»>A3. 

^ The third occasion is,not mentioned, or the fourth occasion in the text 
here ia a mistake for the third. 

3 See page 348 and the following pages of vol. I of the translation. 

^ It is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. and in Firishtah ; but 

a fourth occasion has already been mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
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o DehU. When he fled a second time, Sultftn Sikandar pursued 
lim and took Jaunpur out of his possession. As SultSn Husain was 
he cause of all the confusion and disturbance, Sultan Sikandar went 
vnd attacked him ; and after some fighting seized the territory which 
ivas in his possession. Sultan Husain then fled, and found an asylum 
«th the ruler of Bangaiah. The term of his reign was 19 years. 
\fter his defeat, he was for some years * confined in the bounds of 
Arrowed life, (which is a very figurative way of saying that he lived 
for some years). After that the Sharqi Empire came to an end. Six 
persons niled for a period of 97 years and some months. 


1 One MS. has by mistake jvV* other has for 
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NOTICE 


BIBLIOTHECA INDICA 

PUBUSHEO BY ' 

tHE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENQAL 

' »' 


Thb Bibliotheca Indlca is a ooUeotioii of works belcnigiDg to ar 
treating of Oriental literatures and contains original text ^htions 
as well as translatioxu into English, and also bibliographies, d&- 
tionaries, grammars, and studies. 

The publication was started in 1849, and consists of an Old 
and a New Series. The New Series was begun in 1880, and is still 
running. 

The issues in the series consisted originsUy of fascicles of 96 
or 100 pa^ print, though qcoasionaUy numbers were issued of 
double, triple or larger bulk, end in a few oMes even entire works 
were published under a single issue number. Of late years the 
single issues are made as much as possible to constitute complete 
▼olumes. Several different works are always simultaneously in 
progress. Each issue bears a consecutive issue number. The 
Old Series consists of 265 issues ; in the New Series, till January 
Ist, 1930, inclusive, 1,621 issues have been rmblished. These 
1,786 issues represent 264 different works; wese works again 
represent the following literatures : — 

Sanskrit, Prakrit. 

B&jasthinl, K&shmirl, HindL 

Titotan. 

Arabic, Persian. 

Several works puUiAed are partly or wholly sold out, others 
are still incomplete and in progress. A few works, though incom* 
plete, have been discontinued. 

Two price-lists otmceming the Kbliotheca Indica are available 
and may be had on application. One deecribes the Indian and 
the other the Isliuniq works publiahed in Hie series, niese Hats 
are periodlaally raviaed. ... 

The standi^ sisas oi the BibUotheoa Indica are three >— 

Demy (or small} octavo. 

BoyM (or lanije) oelato. 

The pricea of the ^bll^eca ludica.aa revised in 1928 are 
based (wttb smne ezoe|^iDa} tm the ibBorring soak per unit of 
96 or . 160 pagee in a fead^ as the case may be 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

(Volume III — contd.) 

SECTION VIII. 1 THE SECTION ABOUT THE SULTANS 
OF MALWA. 

From the year 807 a.h. to the year 970 a.h., which is a period of 
one hundred and sixty- three years, there were eleven persons, who 
either themselves or through their deputies governed Malwa. 

2 Dilawar Khan Ghilrl, 20 years; 

Sultan Hushang, son of DilSlwar Kl^an, 30 years; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Hushang, one year and a few 
months ; 

SultS-n Mahmud Klialjl, 34 years; 

Sultan Ghiyatb-ud-din, son of Sult&n Mahmud, 20 years; 

Sultan N&^ir-ud-dln, son of Ohiy&th-wd-din, 11 years and 4 
months ; 

Sultan Mahmud, son of Nfi-sir-ud-dln, 20 years and six months and 
eleven days ; 

SultAn Bahadur Gujratl, 16 years; 

Mallu Qadir Shah, 6 years; 

Shuja* £Lban, as Ndib of Sher Khan Afghan, 12 years; 

Baz Bahadur Afghan, 16 years. 


^ The Section about Malwa in the heaciiiu.; uwhI by tho late Mr. H, l)e in 
big note», but the cMlit<ir has followed the U'xt -edition in which M. Hidayat 
Qosain has Kegurding the Hecju«*nce of varioUK wM'tiotui 

not^ 2, pagQ 414. 

* There are somo variations and omissions in the lists in the MH8. and in 
the Kth. ed. I have tried to get a coirwt list after comparing them. 
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1 It should not remain concealed that the country of MSlwa is an 
extensive territory. Great rulers have always 2 been (reigned) in 
that country. Great Rajas and renowned Rays like 2 Raja Bihramfi- 
jit from the commencement of whose reign the Hindu era begins, 
and Raja Bhoj and others, who were among the Rajas of Hindustan, 
^ possessed great renown, by their rule of Malwa. Islam first ^ appeared 
in that country from the time of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi. Among 
the Sultans of Dehli Sultan Ghiyatb-ud-din Balban acquired dominion 
over it; and after him till the time of Sultan «Firuz Shah it was in 
the possession of the Sultans of Dehli. 

Dilawar Itban Ghuri attained to the rule of the country from a 
time before the reign of ^ Sultan Muhammad, the son of Firuz, and 


1 Firishtah copies the f abaqat in this place almost verbatim; but as regards 
Islam, he says af Aaj 

CiJL This is different from 

what is stated in the text, and is more correct historically. Islam certainly did 
not become known in Malwa from the time of SuHan Mahmud. Of course if the 
expression ^ refers to Hindustan and not to Malwa, then there is 
nothing wrong with the text. 

a One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. ^ 5 ^. 

8 One MS. omits the word Raja. Bikramajit is of course a variant of the 
Vikramaditya. The era which dates from his accession commences 66 years 
before Christ. 

* The MSS. have and and the lith. ed. has 

5 One MS. has oJ* while the other has simply and the lith. ed. 

has The reading of the second manuscript has been followed 

by M. Hidayat Hosain in the text-edition. 

« One MS. and the lith. ed. have Sult&n Firuz Shah, but the other MS. 
has* Sult&n Muljammad Firuz Shah. Firishtah lith. ed. in the corresponding 
passage has Sultan Mubanunad, son of Firuz Sh&h. This last statement is 
correct. The conquest of M&lwa took place in the reign of Sultan Ohiya^-ud-dln 
Balban in 710 A.H., 1316 a.d.; and it became independent in the reign of, 
Mubammad, the son of Firuz Tufklaq. 789 a.h., 1389 a.d. Tlie Cambridge 
History of India, page 349, says, that the date of Diiavar Khan Ghurl’s 
appointment as governor is not precisely known; but he was certainly in Malwa 
in 1392, and he was probably appointed by Flniz Shah of Dehli who die<i in 

1388. M. Hidayat Rosain has text-edition. 

f One MS. and the lith. ed. have Sultan Mabmud, while the other has 
Sultan Mubamroad, son of Firuz. 
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declared his independence. From that time the rulers of M&lwa 
ceased to own allegiance to the Sult&ns of Dehll; and eleven persons 
1 ruled one after another till the time of His Majesty the Kliallfa-i- 
Ilahi. The section about Malwa, therefore, begins from the time of 
Dilawar Khan Ghurl. They say that Sult&n Muhammad son of Firuz 
Shah ^ granted favours to a body of men, who had accompanied him 
during his earlier expeditions ; and had shown loyalty and sincerity. 
When he * became Sultan he conferred four countries on four of them ; 
and each of these four attained to sovereign power. (He) sent ?afar 
Kdian, the son of Wajih-ul-mulk to Gujrat, Kbidr Kh&n to Multfin and 
Dibalpur, ^w&jah Sarwar Kliwajah Jahan, to whom he granted the 
title of ^ Malik-ush-sharq, to Jaunpur, and DilSwar KliSn Ohurl to 
Malwa. 


5 An account of DilAwar KhAn QhCrI. 

As in the year ® 809 a.h., Dilawar KliAn came to MAlwa, he 
brought the country into his ix)s8ession, by tlie strength of his brave 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. hiiM 

jJI ; the latter haa been followed in the text-edition. 

* One MS. ornitH the words h 

3 One MS. has another ; while the lith. ed. has 

^ M. Hidayat Hosain has {jj^^ inHtea<t of in the text- 

edition. 

^ Firishtah’a account agrees; but he mentions in a<ldition, that JOilAwar 
Khan’s first capital was at DhAr ; but as he intended to make ShAdlAbad Mandu 
his capital, he went there from time U) time and endeavoured to build it. He 
also says that when SultAn Mahmud of Dehll, fleeing from 'flmur came to 
Oujr&t in 801 A.H., and as he was not received with due honour by Mui^affar Sh&h, 
he came to MAlwa and was welcomed with great honour by J^ilAwar l^&n. 
He remained in DhAr till 804 a.h. Alp lOiAn, DilAwar KliAn’s son, was not 
pleased with the latter for the welcome given to Sultan Mal^tnnd; and retired 
with most of the soldiers to Mandu, where he built a very strong fort in the 
course of three years. In 804 a.h., Sultan Mahmud mturnod towards DohU. 

* • The year is AjUJUj j 809 a.h. in the M8H. as well as in the 

.lith. ed.; and the year of his death aSUJUj j j 829 a.h., ifi the MSS. 

and*in the lith. ed. These dates are incorrect a<*.cording Uj Firishtah. Accord* 
ing to him, his rule commenced in the year A^UiUj j 804 a.h., which is 
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arms and the power of his beneficent wisdom, and collected retainers 
and servants and made all arrangements and shortened the hand of 
encroachment of rebels from the environs and surroundings of that 
country. When ^ Sultan Mahmud passed away, and the empire of 
Dehli became enfeebled and heads of different bands appeared in 
different parts of India, Dilawar JClian also turned his head away from 
allegiance to the lord of Dehl!, and claimed to be independent ; and in 
the way of 2 Bddshdhs took upon himself the etiquette of sovereignty. 
He passed many years with success and pleasure; and in the year 
829 A.H,, surrendered the deposit of his life. It has come to my notice 
in some books that he was ^ poisoned at the instigation of his son Alp 
I£han. The period of his rule was twenty years. 

An account of SultIn HCshano, son of DilIwar KjiAn. 

Alp Khan, who was the son of Dilawar Klian, became the successor 
of the latter, and had the public prayer (Khutha) read in his name and 
the coin struck in his name. He raised the royal umbrella over his 
head and gave himself the title of Sultan Hushang. The amirs and 
the great men of that country rendered homage to him. 

The affairs of the kingdom, and the foundations of power had 
not yet been firmly fixed, when scouts bro\ight the news, that Sulfan 
Muzaffar Gujrati had arrived at Ujjain; and ^ information had reached 


also incorrect. The correct date is 789 a.h., 1387 a.d. The correct year ol 
his death is 808 a.h., 1405 a.d. The Cambridge History of India, page 349, gives 
1406 as the year of Diiavar Khan’s death. 

1 One MS. and the text-edition have Sultan Muhammad, which is incorrect. 
See page 290 of vol. 1 of the translation. 

* The Cambridge History of India, page 349, says, “ Diiavar Khan never 
assumed the stylo of royalty.” This is not correct according either of th(* 
Tabaqut or Kirishtah. The latter is oven more particular than the Taba(|at. 
He says : 

^ 

- ^ 

•* The Cambridge History of India, page 349, says definitely Alp Khan 
“removed his father by poison”. Neither the nor Firishtah says 

positively. See note 3, page 185. 

* The words jb occur only in one MS. but neither in the other 

MS. nor in the lith. ed. 
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him that Alp Khan had, ^for the sake of worldly power, administered 
])oi8on to-Diiawar Khan; and had given himself the name of Hushang 
Shah. As there had been a bond of brotherly feelings between Dil&war 
lilian and Sultan MuzafiFar, (the latter) 2 had equipped an army, and 
was marching to Malwa. In the beginning of the year 810 a.h., 
Sultan Muzaffar encamped in the vicinity of Dhar. Sultan Hushang 
came out of the fort, with the determination to give battle ; and 2 the 
two armies engaged each other. In the end Hushang fled, and took 
shelter in the fort. As he found that he did not possess the power 
to withstand (Sultan) Muzaffar, he prayed for quarter; and came and 
waited on the Sultan. In the same majlis he and his nobles were 
placed under arrest, and made over to custodians. The Sultan then 
left his own brother ^ Najjir Khan, with a large force, in the fort of Dhar ; 
and himself returned with victory and triumph to Gujrat. 

As Na^Ir Khan, who was without any experience, in the very first 
year demanded from the ra^lyats rents whicli were beyond their |x>wer 
to pay, and otherwise 'ill-treated them. The Malwa army seizing 
the opportunity after the departure of Sultan Mu'^affar had carried 
him out of Dhar by ^ Kbwajahdars, and pursuing him caused injury 

' The words occjur in one MS. and in tiie lith. ed., but 

not in the other MS. 

2 The Cainliridge Hwtory of India, papje 349, nayn that tlie “avenging the 
death of his old friend” was inoroly a “ pretext ” for Muzaffar’s invasion of Malwa. 

3 Firislitah says that Muzaffar was wounded, and Hushang was thrown from 

his h»)rse; >)iit they went on fighting, but victory or deftuit does not dep<*iid on 

one’s exertions, and victory was ailottcfl to tSuJtan Muzaffar from the super- 

natural wtirld. 

^ He is called Naslr Khan in the MSS. an<l in the lith. od., 

except in (»ne plac<* in the latter where he is called ^^1^ viyiOj j Nai^Ir 

I^iin and Nui^rat Khan. Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Nuj^rat I^an, and Col. 
Ifriggs (vol. IV, p. 172) Noosrut Khan ari<i m the Cambridge History of India, 
page 349, Nusrat Khiin. Ho was calhui Nasrat K]»an in the History of Gujrat 
(see p. 186 and also note 1 on the same page). 

* The coustructi«iri of the scnUmee is not very clear. The corresponding 
passage in the history of SuHan Mu'^affar Gujratl was h J 

Bfj y (text-e<iition p. 94). There I thought that the 

liJ^ioajahddr was some kind of a palace officiai, who took him out of Dhar and 
showeti him the way to Gujrat. Probably the word here also has 

the same significance. 
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to such of his followers as fell behind. They left Dhar for fear of 
Sultan Muzaffar, erected buildings in the fort of Mandu, the strong 
bastions of which ^ claimed rivalry with the celestial * girdle or the 
Zodiac (and took up their residence there); and made Musa Oan, 
who was a cousin, uncle’s son, of Sultan Hushang, their chief. After 
this news had reached GujrSt, Hushang Shah sent a petition to Sultan 
Muzaffar to the effect, That the lord and master of the people of the 
world was in the place of this faqir's father and uncle, and the words 
which certain self-interested people had spoken to him were, the great 
God knows, contrary to the truth. At this time it was being reported 
that the noblemen of Malwa had acted with disrespect to l£ban-i- 
A‘zam ^Na^Ir KJbS-n; had made Musa their leader and had 

taken possession of the country. If this faqlr was lifted up from the 
dust, and was placed in the bonds of gratitude, it was possible that 
the country should again come into his possession.” 

^ Sultan Muzaffar having approved of this proposal, released him, 
after he had been in prison for one year, and began to show favours to 
him. He took engagements from him, and after arranging his affairs, 
granted permission to Shahzada Ahmad Shah, in the year 821 a.h., 
to proceed to help and reinforce him; so that he might recover posses- 
sion of Dhar and the neighbouring country from the ^ rebellious amirs, 
and make it over to him. Ahmad Shah recovered the country from 
the amirs, and made it over to him, and then returned to the capital 
city of Pattan. 

After Sultan Hushang had been in Dhar for some days, and a body 
of his special guards had collected round him, he sent a man to the 
fort of Mandu, and giving assurances of favour to the amirs, summoned 

^ One MS. and tho lith. ed. have while the other MS. ban 

tij ; M. Hidayat Ho-^ain has adopted the former in the text-edition. 

a One MS. and the lith. ed. have AflkU, but the other MS. ha« 

* The name in Na^rat Wian, her© in one MS. and in the lith. ed., 

but in the other MS. it is Na^ir Man. I have kept Naslr Man, as 

he has been so named in the earlier parts of thin section. 

* Firiuhtah agreen. The Cambri(ige Hintory of India, petgo 349, says that • 
Hushang swore “on the Koran that he was guiltless of his father’s death”. 

* One MS. omits the wonls from to jl. 
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them to his side. The amlra and the soldiers were anxious to join him, 
and were all pleased and delighted ; but as they had taken their wives 
and children with them to the fort of Mandu, i they could not join his 
service. Hushang went with a small force to the town of ^ Mahesar, 
and every day his men went forward to fight, but were wounded, and 
had to come back. As the fort of Mandu was very strong, Hushang 
Shah considered it advisable, that he should march away from that 
place, and take up a position in the centre of the town; and sending 
his men to the different towns and parganaSf take possession of them. 
About this time, Malik Mughith, who was the son of the aunt of Sult&n 
Hushang, had a consultation with Malik Khldr who was celebrated as 
3 Miyan Agb^ and said, ** Although Musa Kbfi.n is a young man of good 
breeding, and is a son of one of our aunts, yet Hushang Sh&h surpasses 
all his evils in manliness and intelligence and wisdom and patience; 
and this kingdom belongs to him by inheritance as well as acquisition ; 
and besides in his childhood, he was brought up in the loving arms 
of my mother. It is advisable, therefore, that the reins of this govern- 
ment and rule should be placed in the grasp of his power.’' Miy&n 
An^a praised the decision of Malik Mughith ; and they in concert came 
out one night from the fort of Mandu, and joined Sultftn Hushang. 
The latter gave Malik Mughltb a promise of being made his deputy; 
and this gave the latter great pleasure and delight. 

Musa Klian on hearing this news cut the thread of hope by the 
scissors of despair; and became anxious about his safety. In the end, 
he sent a messenger to Malik Mughith» with the request, that a plact? 


^ No reoMon is giv’en for this in tho text or in Firishtah litii. ofl.; but Col. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 17.3) says, thoy wore unwilling to abandon their fainilieH; and 
the Cambridge History of India, page 350, says, “As their wives and farnilioa 
would be left exposed to Musa's wrath". 

* The name is MahSsar in one M8., and also in the other, but is 

partly obliterated in it. It is in the lith. ed. and in the lith. od. of 
Firishtah. The Cambridge Hisbjry of India, page 350, says that Hushang 
marched to M&ndii. 

* The nickname looks like 1^1 in the M8. and in the lith. ed. In 

the lith. ed. of B’irishtah it is Miy&n FUi&n and Miy&n in different places. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 174) calls him Meean Aglia. Tlio name is not given 
in the Cambridge History of India, hkf in the text-edition. 
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might be allotted to him for his residence, so that he might surrender 
the fort of Mandu. After much discussion, a place was fixed for him ; 
and he evacuated the fort and went away. Sultan Hushang entered 
the fort of Mandu, and took up his abode in his capital. He confer- 
red the title of Malik-ush-sharq on and entnisted the duties of the 
vazdrat to Malik Mughitb, and in all matters made him his deputy and 
representative. 

In the year 813 a.h., 1410 a.d., Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati accepted 
the summons of God; and the government of the empire devolved 
upon Sultan Ahmad, the son of Muhammad Shah the son of Sultan 
Muzaffar. Firuz Khan and Haibat Kl^an, sons of Sultan Muzaffar 
raised the standard of revolt and hostility in the country of Bahroj, 
and asked for help from Hushang. The latter returning the rights 
acquired by Muzaffar Shah by the support he had given to him, and 
the aid given to him by Ahmad Shah, by enmity, turned towards the 
country of Gujrat; and his ancient grudge induced him to advance 
into that country, and to destroy the rules of the government. Sultan 
Ahmad advanced with a large army, and besieged Bahroj immediately, 
on hearing the news. Firuz Khan and Haibat Khan, frightened by 
the 1 grandeur and power and awed by the immease number of Ahmad 
Shah’s troops, prayed for protection, and joined the latter. Hushang 
turned back from the way, and returned to Dhar. The narrative of 
these transactions has been written in detail in the section about 
Gujrat. 

The sweats of shame and repentance had not yet dried up on the 
forehead of Hushang, when he again attempted the same kind of 
nefarious deeds. For when in the year 816 a.h., 1413 a.d., he heard 
that Sultan Ahmad Gujrati had advanced to attack the * Raja of 
»Thalawar, and was compelled to remain there, he at once collected 
his troops, and turned towards the country of Gujrat. Sultan Ahmad, 


1 The readings in the MSS. are j ^ ;f 

^1. The lith. ed. omits the two j before and J have 

adopted the readings in the MSS., though I think that it would be bettor to 
omit the } before 

* Firishtah agrees with the about Hiishang’s first and second 

inroads int-o Gujrat. As to the second, he calls the Raja the Raja of Jalwara 
instead of that of Jhi^lawar. 
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immediately on receiving this news, advanced to attack and destroy 
him. When they approached each other, and Hushang got no help 
from the Raja of Jhalajvar, he had no alternative left, and returned 
(o his own country. 

After his return petitions from the mmimlarsoi Gujrat, and sjxv 
( ially from the Rajas of Champanir, Nadot and Idar came one after 
another to him, to the effect, that on the first occasion there had been 
neglect and dilatoriness in their service to him, but this time there 
will be no minutia left in their loyal devotion in his service. If the 
Sultan would turn towards Gujrat, they ^ would send some guides to 
attend on him ; and they would guide his army along a road in such a 
way, that Sultan Ahmad would not know anything about his advance, 
up to the time of his arrival in the country of Gujrat. The indignity 
(of his repeated failures) being added to his former enmity induced 
2 Sultan Hushang again to collect his troops and advance into Gujr&t. 
In order to carry out this intention, he advanced in the year 821 A.ir., 
1418 A.D., with great poihp by way of Mahrasa. It so happ<uied, that 
at that time, ^Sultan Ahmaxl was in the neighbourhood of Sultiinpur 
and Nadarbar, attending to some matters connected with the govern- 
ment. When the news of Hushang’s advance reached him, he consi- 
dered that the extingiiishing of the flame of the disturbance ereaUnl 
by Hushang should have precedence over all other mattiws; and he 
advanced to Mahrasa with speed ; ami in spite of heavy rains ho arrived 
there in a short time. When the spies of Sultan Hushang gave him 
information of the arrival of Sultan Ahmad, he was in great anxiety; 
and sent for the zavilnddrs, who by sending tluur petitions had rais(*d 
the dust of disturbance and rebellion, into his presence ; and reproach<*d 

^ One MS. and tlic lith. tnl. hav« hut tho otluT MS. haw 

^ As to the third expedition, FiriMl»tuh says that the petitions wero stmt l>y 
the liajas of Jalwara, of Muharniiiudahad Cliainpanir, of N/idot and Idar, and 
not by the last tw<j only as inentioiu*<i in tho U*xt. Firishtah also says that 
Sulpiii Ahmad tiad gone to punish Na^ir Klnin FarrajI, who w'Jth tho help of 
tiftec'ii thousand horsemen sent under OJhazntn Khiin t>y Sulpvn Hushang, was 
attempting t<i take away tho fort of ThAlnlr fr<»rn his younger brother Malik 
Htiljhar, but on Sulpm Ahmad’s arrival at Sultanpur and Nadartiar, Oha/nin 

fled t<jwanls Malwa, and Na.slr Khan FarfujI wt*nt away towards Aslr. 
After this when ho was at Sult&npur, SuHan Ahmad hean^ of Sult^an HuHliang’s 
invasion. 
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them, and spoke unseemly words to them. In the end he returned 
scratching the back of his head by the same road by which he had 
come. 

Sultan Ahmad halted at MahrSsa for some days, so that his army 
might join him. After the troops ^ had collected he advanced, in the 
month of Safar, into the country of Mftlwa; and by repeated marches 
arrived at and encamped in the neighbourhood of Kaliadah. Sultan 
Hushang also advanced a few stages with the intention of engaging 
him. After the battle he fled and took shelter in the fort of Mandu. 
Sultan Ahmad’s army 2 pursued him up to the gate of Mandu ; and 
seized some of his elephants and soldiers. Sultan Ahmad himself 
went as far as ^ Na‘lcha; and, halting there some days, sent detach- 
ments in different directions in the country. As the fort of Mandu 
was very strong, he was obliged to turn his reins towards Dhar. From 
that place he wanted to go to Ujjain, but as the rains had commenced 
the amirs and vazirs represented to him, that the welfare of the state 
demanded that he should return that year to the capital of Gujrat; 
and should punish the turbulent men, who had been the cause of the 
disturbance and rebellion, and teach them a lesson; and in the next 
year he should, with a mind freed from all anxieties, set about the 
conquest of Malwa. Sultan Ahmad agreeing to this proposal returned 
from Dhar, and cast to the shadow of his favour on the people of 
Gujrat. 

In the year 822 a.h,, 1417 a.d., Sulfan Hushang conferred the 
title of Mahmud Klian on Malik Mahmud, the son of Malik Mughifch, 
on whose clear forehead the signs of nobility and knowledge of affairs 
were patent and bright; and made him ^ the partner of his father in 
5 the administration of the government. Whenever he went anywhere, 
he left Malik Mughitb in the fort of Mandu, and took Mahmud KJian 
with him, so that he might attend to the affairs of state. 


1 One MS. hftd by mi»take instead of 

a One MS. has by mistake instead of 

a Firishtah in his account of this expedition has instead of Na*lcha ^afarabad 
only Nadcha. Otherwise his account agrees with that in the text. 

* The words b are omitted in one MS. 

» The MSS. have y, and and the lith. ed. has oU^ y. 

M. Hidayat flosain has followed the lith. ed. in the text-edition. 
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» In the year 825 a.h., 1421 a.d., Sultfin Hushang selected one 
thousand horsemen out of his army; and in the garb of merchants 
advanced towards JSjnagar, He took some * silver gray and iron 

1 Before describing Su^an Hushang*s expedition to Jajnagar, Firishtah 
fiays, that Sul^&n A^mad intended to invade and plunder Maiwa, but Sul^&n 
Hushang becoming aware of this, sent eloquent ambassadors with many valuable 
presents, and Sul^Sn Alimad took the presents, and returned to Al^imad&b&d. 
He also says that in 823 a.h., 1420 a.d., Sultftn Hushang attacked the fort of 
Kehrla which was on the boundary of Ber&r. Ray Narsingh, the ruler of Kehrla, 
met him with fifty thousand horsemen and foot soldiers, and fought a 6erce 
battle, but was defeated and slain. Sult>&n Hushang then besieged and took 
the fort of Sarangadha which belonged to R&y Narsingh, and took the treasure 
and 84 great elephants which wore in it, and reduced the son of R&y Narsingh 
to be a suzerain and tributary to himself. 

The following accoimt of SuHan Hushang *s expedition to J&jnagar, compared 
with the disjointed accounts of it previously giv^en in the history of Ahmad Sh&h 
of Qujrat (see pp. 204, 206, and note 2, p. 204), is more connocte<l and 
consistent; but the expedition itself was curious in various ways. It is clear 
that merchants used to go from M&lwa and the neighbouring country to J&jnagar 
or Orissa with horses and other merchandise to barter them for elephants, for 
the account shows, that it was well known that the RAy of JAjnagar wivs fond of 
liorses of particular colour and that his subjects wore likely to buy certain 
merchandise. It is diflicult to say whether Hushang intended to barter his 
horses and other merchandise for elephants like an honest merchant, or whether 
ho intended from the beginning to plunder the RAy of J&jnagar of some of his 
elephants, which at that time were considered to be a valuable instrument of 
war. Probably he hod an umlercurrent in his mind for looting the elephants 
from the beginning. 

The account given by Firishtah agrees mainly with that in the text. The 
account in the Cambridge History of India, pages .350, .361, als<) agrees, although 
It calls the Orissa chief, the Raja of “Jajpur, the capital of Orissa”. It will 
1 k» seen that Ixith the Tabaq&t and Firishtah call the place* Jftjnagar. In the 
f)revious incidental reference to this expedition on page 298, the Cambridge 
HiHtf>ry of India, the expedition is designated Sult&n Hushang’s ” famous 
raid into Orissa”, and no mention is made of either J&jnagar or J&jpur. It 
"ill bo remembered that SuH&n Firuz Shah had hunted elephants in J&jnagar. 
There is a Jajpur in Orissa also, which is the headquarters of a civil division in 
the district of Cuttack, but as far as I know it is not mentioned anywhere in 
history. 

* There is some difference in the readings in the descri[)tion of the horses. 
The MS8. have ^ and H'o lith. 

ed. has Ifjij Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 
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gray horses which the RSy of Jajnagar was very fond of, and some 
other kinds of merchandise, which the people of that country took 
with pleasure. His object in taking this journey was this, that in 
exchange for the horses, and the other merchandise, he would select 
some elephants, and take (or buy) them. So that by means of their 
strength, he should be aWe to have his revenge against Ahmad ghah. 
When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Jajnagar, he sent a man to 
the Ray, and gave him notice that a great merchant had come with 
the object of buying elephants and had brought with him many 
1 silver gray and gray and white horses, and various linen and silk 
stuffs and ^narmlna. The Ray enquired, “Why he has encamped 
at a distance from the city.” The man whom Sultan Hushang had 
sent replied, “He has many merchants with him and has encamped 
at a place where he found water and an open plain.” The Ray said, 
“I shall come to the caravan on such and such a date, let the horses 
be kept ready for my inspection on that day; and let the linen and 
silk goods be spread out on the ground, so that after inspecting them, 
I shall give in exchange for what I buy, elephants, if they want 
elephants, or money in cash if they want that.” When the man who 
had been sent came back, Sultan Hushang summoned the trusted 
men (among his followers) and took new engagements from them, 
that they should not act contrary to whatever he might order; and 
waited for the day (named by the Ray). 

When that day came the Ray sent forty elephants to the caravan, 
in advance of himself, so that the merchants might please themselves 
(by inspecting them). He gave them notice that he was coming, 
and sent a message that they should expose their goods, and keep 
their horses ready. Sultan Hushang sent back all the elephants, and 
spread out a part of the goods on the ground. At this time the R&y 

^ Her© the horses are described in on© MS. as dSL. ^ 9 jAj, and in the 
other as j and in the lith. ©d. as cXiA y Firishtah has 

y JCj; tjAj, Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 178) has “horses of different 
colours; viz. bright bay, bright chestnut, and different sheides of grey”. M. 
Hidayat Hosain has adopted y in the text-edition. 

* The MSS. have and the lith. ed. has I cannot find the- 

meaning of these words. Firishtah has no corresponding word. He has 
yti'i M. Hidayat Ijfosain has only in the text-edition. 
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came to the caravan with five hundred men and inspected the various 
goods. As it was the rainy season, ^ a dark cloud appeared, and 
drops of rain began to fall. The elephants hearing the sound of the 
thunder and frightened by the lightning began to run away. The 
goods which was spread out on the ground were spoiled under their 
feet. At this time a great noise rose from the caravan; and Sultan 
Hushang in the manner of a merchant tore handfuls of hair from his 
head and beard, and said, ‘‘My merchandise has been damaged, I do 
not wish to live.’* Then with his soldiers he mounted the horses 
which had been already made ready and attacked the Raja’s troops. 
At the first onset the latter lost their firm foothold and the rule of 
their firmness and power was shattered. Some of the men were made 
food for the sword, and some fled. The R&y himself was taken 
prisoner alive. 

At this time Sultan Hushang revealed his identity; and said, 
“I am Hushang ShS.h Ghuri. I have come to this country for (obtain- 
ing) elephants.” The vaztrs and amirs of J&jnagar sent an emissary 
to wait upon the Sultan with the message, that they were willing to 
agree to anything which the Sult&n might wish. The Sult&n sent 
the reply, “There was no idea of deceit or fraud in the purpose of my 
coming. I came to buy elephants. My merchandise has been da- 
maged. I have seized the Raja as a hostage, in exchange of whom 
I would take elephants.” The vazirs of JSjnagar sent 75 splendid 
elephants to him, and also matde their excuses. Sult&n Hushang 
returned towards his own country taking the Rfty with him. When he 
passed the boundary of the Ray’s territory he comforted him and 
tried to please his heart, and gave him permission to go back. When 
the Ray arrived at his own capital ho sent some more elephants to the 
Sultan. 

On the way, information reached the Sult&n, that Sultan Ahmad 
had again invaded MAlwa and had besieged the fort of Mandu. When 
he arrive<l near 2 the fort of Kehrla, he summoned the RAy of Kchrla, 


^ One MS. has by mistake j*, instead of 

* See note 1, page 476, from which it will appear tliat, according to 
l^irishtah, Sult&n Hushang attacked the R&y of Kehrla before going on 
expedition to Jajnagar. 
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placed him in confinement, and took possession of the fort. He then 
advanced towards Mandu. When he arrived in the neighbourhood 
of that city, Sultan Ahmad summoned his amirs and soldiers from 
the batteries, collected them together and prepared for battle. 
Sultan Hushang entered the fort by the Tarapiir gate and did not 
prepare for battle. But when Sultan Ahmad saw that the capture 
of the fort was difficult, and in fact impossible, he rose from the foot 
of the fort, and prepared to plunder and devastate the country. He 
passed by Ujjain, and determined to seize Sarangpur. Sultan Hushang 
on becoming aware of this determination, managed to betake himself 
to the citadel of Sarangpur by another route. He then sent a message 
to Sultan Ahmad to the following effect; “As the rights of Musalrnans 
are mixed up in this, and you know ^ yourself that the shedding of 
the blood of Musalrnans without any reason is fraught with great 
calamity; and in this case immense herds of them would perish, 
it is fitting that you should turn the bridle of your determination 
towards your own capital. 2 The necessary tribute shall be sent 
soon after”. 

Sultan Ahmad’s mind l)ecoming composed owing to the (promise 
of) peace, he evinced negligence and carelessness in the guarding 
of his troops, and in taking necessary precautions and care. Sulfan 
Hushang taking advantage of this opportunity made a ^ night attack 
on the night of the I2th Muharram-ubharam in the year 82fi a.h. 


1 Tho word is omitted in one MS. 

^ It iH not clear whether this last clause is part of the message. The verb 
is in the thinl person, which would indicate that it is not. 

® For the account of this night attack, as given in the history of tho reign 
of Sultan Ahmad of Uujrat, see pages 206, 207, and note 4 on page 206 and 
notes 1-3 on page 207. Tho account of the night attack as given here agrees 
mainly with that given by Firishtah, with the exception that in the text Ray 
Samat is called the Raja of Dundah and the vulgar name of the place is given 
as Gari. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 181, 182) gives the 14th (and not the 12th) 
Mohurrum, 826 a.h. (29th December, 1422) as tho date of the night attack. 
Siimat RAy is designated Savant Ray, Raja of Dundooka, who was “afterwards 
known by tho name of Kurry Raja”. He also says that Ahmud Shah captured 
“ twenty elephants belonging to Sooltan Hooshung besides seven of those he had 
recently brought fi\»in Jajnuggur”. The Cambridge History of India passes 
over tho night attack and the subsequent engagement. 
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Many people perished that night; among tliem Ray Samat, the Ray 
of the country of Diindah, which now on the tongues and in the mouths 
of the (people) is called Kari, was slain with five hundred Rajputs, 
in the vicinity of the Sultan's pavilion. Sultan Ahmad came out of 
the camp with only one attendant, and stood on the open plain. 
Towards the morning men gathered round him, and about the time 
of the true dawn, which indeed was the dawn of the morning of good 
fortune, the Sultan fell upon Sultan Hushang's troops, and the battle 
of bloodshed and slaughter became so severe, that both the Bddshdhs 
received wounds, and in the end Sultan Hfishang fled and took shelter 
in the citadel of Sarangpur. Seven of the Jajnagar elephants were 
seized by Sultan Ahmad; and on the 4th of Rabi‘-ul-akbir of that 
year, Sultan Ahmad turned towards Giijrat with victory and 
triumph. 

When Hushang became aware of this he came out of the citadel 
of Sarangpur with great pride and audacity and started in pursuit. 
Sultan Ahmad turned round and confronted him. The flame of battle 
blazed up between the two armies, and at the first onset Sulfan 
Hushang put the army of Gujrat into confusion. Sultan Ahmad 
seeing this himself advanced into the battle-field, and fought so 
well that the breeze of victory and triumph began to blow upon the 
plumes of his standards. Hushang again fled, and took shelter in 
the fort of Sarangpur. Then Sultan Ahmad retunuHl to Gujrat. It 
may be said that on the whole Sultan Hushang was distinguished by 
bravery and high spirit, but he was not victorious in war; arul in most 
of his battles, after much striving and struggle, he had to flee, and to 
soil the skirts of his courage with the dust of flight. When authentic 
information arrived that Sultan Ahmad had passed over the boundary 
of Gujrat, Hushang went from Sarangpur to the fort of Mandu. The 
same year after some days, he repaired the damage sustained by his 
army, and advanced to conquer the fort of Kakriin; arwl seized it 
in the course of a short time. In the same year he again advanced 
to conquer Gwaliar, and by successive marches, took |>ossession of the 
neighbouring territory. After a month and some days had passcid, 
Sultan Mubarak Shah, son of KJiizr Kiian, marched with an army by 
way of Biyana to aid the Ray of Gwaliar. When this news reached 
Sultan Hushang, he raised the siege, and advanced to meet the army 
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up to the 1 river of Dholpur. After some days a peace was ratifitnl; 
and it was agreed that Hushang should give up the idea of conquering; 
Gwaliar. The two parties then sent presents to each other and 
returned to their respective capitals. 

2 In the year 832 a.h., 1428 a.d., messengers swift-footed like 
the wind and desert-traversing scouts brought the news that Sultan 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani, the ruler of the Deccan, had come with his 
troops, and was besieging the fort of Kehrla. When this news reached 
Hushang Shah, the humours of his spirit came to motion, and collecting 
a large army, he advanced to aid and succour the Ray of Kehrla. 
Sultan Ahmad becoming aware of this abandoned the idea of the con- 
quest of Kehrla; and retired towards his own country. Hushang, 
at the instigation of the Ray of Kehrla, pursued him for three stages. 
Sultan Ahmad then incited by his high spirit and shame turned round 
and engaged him. Although in the first assault defeat had fallen on 
the army of Sultan Ahmad, yet the latter coming out of ambush 
attacked the centre of Hushang’s army, and dispersed it. He fled 
towards Mandu; and the veiled one (his wife) with all the inmates 
of the harem fell into Sultan Ahmad’s hands. The latter followed 
the path of generosity, and after making necessary 3 preparations, 
sent them to Mandu, and sent five hundred horsemen with them to 
escort them. This incident has been described in detail in the section 
about the Sultan’s of the Deccan. 

In the year ^ 835 a.h., 1431 a.d., Sultan Hushang marched out 
of Mandu, with the determination to conquer Kalpi. When he arrived 

1 The words are in one MS. and ^ in the lith. ed. 

and in the other MS. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has ^ 

as far as the tank or reservoir of Dliolpur. I have adopted as the 

correct reading. 

* Firishtah’s account contains greater details. The ruler of Kehrla 
called the son of Narsingh Ray and it is added that Sultan Hushang came to 
his succour at his invitation. The way in which the battle was fought, 
and the way in which Sultan Ahmad captured the baggage of Hushang’s army, 
and the latter’s wives and daughters, and treated them with great respect an<l 
hospitality, and sent them back are described in greater detail. The Cambridgi* 
History of India’s account, page 351, also agrees, but Kehrla is written as Kherla. 

® One MS. inserts between and 

* The account of Sultan Hushang’s expedition to Kalpi, as given by 
Firishtah, agrees generally with that in the text, but he calls the former governor 
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near that place, news was brought to him that Sultan Ibrahim Sharql 
as coining with an innumerable host from his capital also to conquer 
Kalpi. He considered the destruction of Sultan Ibrahim should be 
taken up in preference to the conquest of Kalpi, and advanced to 
give him battle. When the two armies approached each other, and 
a battle became a matter of today or tomorrow, Sultan Ibrahim’s 
scouts brought the news that Mubarak Shah, Sultan of Delhi, availing 
himself of the opportunity was advancing on Jaunpilr. Sultan 
Ibrahim, giving up the rein of control, started towards Jaunpur. 
Uushang obtained possession of Kalpi without a contest, and had the 
public prayer read in his name. Ho remained there for some days, 
and placing the chain of gratitude on the shoulders of Qadir Kluln, 
who was a former ruler of Kalpi, returned to Malwa. 

On the way he received i^etitions from the thdnaddrs, that turbident 
tribes from the direction of the i Jatba hills had come into his kingdom 
and had ravaged some villages and towns, and taken shelter in the 
reservoir of Bhim. The* description of this reservoir is as follows. 
In ancient times Bhim had erected an embankment across the valley 
situated between (two) hills with chiselled stones. Its length and 
breadth were such that one bank was not visible from the other and 
its depth was unfathomable. Some days after this, even when they 
were on the way, ‘Uthrnan Klian, Shahzada, sent horsemen near 
the pavilion of 2 Ghaznin Kl»an Shahzada, who was his older brother; 

of Kalpi, ‘Abd-ubQfidir, a Hcrvant ofMiibArak iShuh of HuHhtiiig’H irivaHiou 

of Kalpi is narrated in the (’ainbrid>?e History of India, on page in the 

Instory of the kingdom of .Jaunpur, and on page 3«'32, in tho history of MAlwa. 
In the former place the governor of KiilpI is callcMl SAdir Khan, but in the latter 
ho in called by his correct name Qadir Khan. 

^ The name is in tho MSS. an<l in the lith. ed. Firislitah hth. e<l. has 

^1^1 and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 185) has .Jam hills. M. Hidayat fJLusain has 
Jatia in the text-edition. 

2 Tlie name is ^haznl Khan here m thij MHS. ami in the lith, 

ed., though ho wew always when it occurrcil in the section about 

the hiat<jry of Uujrat. Firishtah has ^^1^ here also. Firishtah gives 

n detailed account of tho seven sons of Sult^Aii Hushang. Of tliese thnM», viz., 

‘ bt^m&n l^an, Fath Kh&n, and Halbat Khan were united together, while 
Alintad Khan. ‘Umar Khan and Abu isba<j sided with Ghaznin I^an. Ah to 
the disputes Firishtah ’« account agrees generally with that in the hixt, but th»» 
2 
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and the man seated on his horse abused Ghaziun Khan, and spoke 
harsh and unbecoming words about him. Although the ushers and 
eunuchs forbade him, he would not desist. Then the eunuchs pelted 
him with stones, and drove him away from the vicinity of the pavilion. 
‘Uthman Khan Shahzada then came to protect his servants and 
bastinaded the eunuchs. Becoming conscious of the impropriety 
of his conduct, however, he separated himself from the camp. He 
tempted the amirs of evil destiny with false promises, and commenced 
to act traitorously. When all this reached the ears of the Sultan 
Hushang, the firo of wrath flamed up in the oven of his heart. He 
consulted Malik Mughith Klian Jahan. The latter told him, acts like 
this have been repeatedly perpetrated by the Shahzada, and have 
been pardoned. On the present occasion also the Sultan might over- 
look it, so that he might again join the camp. Sultan Hushang 
overlooked the act as if by negligence ; and Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan 
came back and joined the camp. When Sultan Hushang spi-ead the 
shadow of his clemency over the inhabitants of the town of Ujjain, 
one day he arranged a majlis of public audience, and summoned 
‘Uthman Kb an Shahzada with his two brothers, who were Fath Khau 
and Halbat Khan into his presence, and stood them in the place of 
punishment; and after reprimanding them made the three of them 
over to custodians. Then after some days he ordered Malik Mughith, 
that ho should place them in confinement, take them with him to tlu' 
fort of Mandu, and guard them there. 

1 He then advanced to chastise and punish the turbulent men of 
Jatba, and advancing by successive marches, broke down the embank- 
ment of the Bhim reservoir and traversing a distance on wings of speed 
totally destroyed the refractory people. The Raja of the country 


three refractory princes are there said to have been put in chains, and made over 
to Malik Mughitb* There are indications also of Sultan Hiishang’s intentions (»t 
making Mahmud his heir; but Malik Mughith always pretended that h* 

had no desire to have the sovereignty for his son. 

1 Firishtah’s account of the expedition against these men agrees with that 
in the text almost word for word; but ho calls the Raja^ the Raja of ^1^ ^ o 
tlie Jabia hill. He also says that among the prisoners there were many daughter 
and sons (of the Raja?). The references to these proceedings in Col. Brigg 
and in the Cambridge History of India are very brief. 
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at the foot of the JAtba hill fled on foot, and concealed himself in 
jungle; and his family and all his treasure and wealth fell into 
the Sultan's hands; and the towns and cities were devastated. So 
many prisoners were taken, that they were beyond all count. The 
Sultan returned with victory and triumph and went to the fort of 
i Hushangabad and passed the rainy season there. 

One day he went out with the intention of hunting. While ho 
was out, a Bada^shdni ruby fell out of his ^ head-dress. On the 
3rd day after that a man who was going on foot brought it back to 
him. The Sultan gave him a reward of five huiulrtMl gold tankm\ 
and in connection with this, ho told the following anecdote: “One 
day a ruby fell out of the crown of Sultan Firuz Shah : and a man 
who was passing brought it to him. Sultan Flrfiz Shah gave him a 
reward of five hundred gold tankas) and said, ‘This is a sign of tlie 
sotting of the sun of my grandeur’; and after some days he departed 
from this ephemeral world. 1 also know that the thread of my life 
has been twisted, and there are not more than a few breaths left.” 
The men who were in the majlis^ having offered prayers (for his ht^alth 
etc.), submitted that “On the day, on whi(;h Sultan Firuz said these 
words, his ago had reached 90 years, while His Majesty the Sultan 
Wits yet in the prime of his life and success.” Hfishang said that 
“The number of one’s breaths can neither be increased nor diminished.” 
.\fter some days ho had an attac^k of ^ diab<^t(^s, while he was still 
at Hushangabad. When the Sultan saw the signs of his departure 
and marks of his demise, ho started from Hushangabad towards Mandil, 
On the way, he held a majlis of public audience, and he gave the seal 
ring of the kingdom to his true-born son (diaznln KJien in the presence 
of the amirs and his personal attendants and the commanders of the 
army; and declared him to be his heir. He held the latUa’s hand 


^ The Cambridge History of India, pag<’ nayK that “at thin tiino ho 
tiunded the city of Hoshaiig&bad on the NarlmiJa,” bvat nritljer ti>e Tabafn'it 
nor Firiahtah aaya ao. 

* The word ia ^13 and the Cambridge HinUjry f)f India, pagj^ 352, 
‘•allH it hi» “jewelled crown’’, but the Sultan would hardly havo goia* out hunting, 
•with a jewelled crown on his head. OjI. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 185) callK it his tiara. 

* The name is (JLJL«. The dictionary rncaning im a rnorbiil t*xco^*« 

'»f urine, diabetes. Col. Briggs calls it an attcu^k of «tono (vul. IV, p. 186). 
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and placed him in charge of Mahmud ©an. The latter after carrying 
out the rites of homage, submitted, “As long as there would be remnant 
of life left in me, I shall not hold myself excused from loyal and devoted 
service.” The Sultan then directed the amirs generally, that they 
should not soil the field of the kingdom by the dust of malice and 
hostility. 

As the Sultan had, by the clarity of his perception, come to know, 
that Mahmud Klian intended that the office of the sovereign should 
be transferred to himself, he filled his ears with counsel and advice ; 
and bringing the rights of the support and nurture, which he had 
received, to his recollection, said, “Sultan Ahmad Gujrati is a 
monarch of great grandeur, and is a lord of the sword. He has always 
had the determination to conquer Malwa, and is ^ waiting for an 
opportune moment. If there is any neglect or dilatoriness in the 
organisation of the affairs of state, or in the supervision of the troops 
and subjects, or if there is any negligence in the carrying out of your 
duties towards Shahzada Ghaznin Kdian, his determination to conquer 
this kingdom will be strengthened ; and your union will be changed to 
dissention.” 

At the next stage Shahzada Ghaznin Klian sent Malik Mahmud 
NamI, who had the title of ‘Umdat-ul-mulk to wait on Mahmud KJian, 
and sent him the following message, “If you, the asylum of the vamrai, 
should strengthen the knot of allegiance by oaths, it would be the 
cause of my mind being greatly assured.” Mahmud Klian accepted 
the request of the ShahzMa, and confirmed his promise and engage- 
ments by oaths. 

Some amirs, who wanted that Shahzada ‘Uthman IClian should 
succeed (to the throne), represented to the Sultan, through Kliwajah 
Nasr-ul-lah Dabir, that as Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan was also a young 
man of good manners and a true son, it would be right and proper 
that he should be released from prison, and a part of the country of 
Malwa should be allotted to him as his jdglr. Sultan Hushang said, 
“This has also appeared to be desirable in my mind, but if ^ I release 

1 Tho MSS. have l^as I have retained 

tills. M. Hidayat Hosain has ailqptod in tho text. 

2 Tho MS. as well as the lith, ed. have only which does not 

make the meaning quite clear. Firishtah makes it clearer by adding the words 
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Khan, the aflfairs of the kingdom would be in danger, and 
disorders and disturbances would take place.” When Gliaznln 
I£ban heard that some atnlrs had tried to procure the release of ‘Utfamfi-n 
Khan, he again sent Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk to wait on 
Mahmud Khan, and represented to him, i that they should, in their 
presence, strengthen the lofty edifice of their agreement by oaths. 
Mahmud Kl^an joined the Shahzada while he was riding on the march, 
and again swore, that as long as the last remnant of life would be 
left to him, he would not abandon the side of the Shahzada. 

When the amirs became acquainted with all these affairs, Malik 
‘Uthman Jalal, who was one of the great mmrs, sent two reliable sardurs 
with Malik Mubarak Gliazi to wait on Mahmud KJian. It so happene<l 
that Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk was yet in attendance on 
Mahmud Klian, when the prayers of Malik Mubarak (Ihazl and 
those two amirs were brought to him. Mahmud Khan left Malik 
Mahmiid ‘Umdat-ul-mulk in the pavilion, and himself came out and 
sat at the door, so that Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk might hear 


Contrary to what is ntatt^I in tlu^ ti*xt and in KiriHhtah 
Col. Briggs Rays that “'Kho King at his(#.f.. Mahniood Khan’s) instani't* (‘(jnsontod 
to release thti young Prince, Oothrnan Khan, from confineincjit, and to giv*' him 
an estate on which l»o might r(*hide. and hav(' no j)lca for disturbing the reign 
of Chizny Khan” (vol. IV, pp. 180, 187). 

^ The readings arc different, and not <|uite inf'iOligibh*. ()n<* MS. has 
j*— i-Aj 1; ^ • "fbe other has 

^ > while the lith. e<I. lias ^ 
Aj ^ Kirishtah in tin* eorros- 

pornlmg passage has ^ • 

None <.)f the readings is quite satisfa«'tory . J have adopt^*d the reading of the 
first MS., which agrees with that in the lith. ed., exeept that in the UitUiryA^ 
has bt'en ehangeil my mistake to yo^. Kven m this reading, however, the 
metaphor of calling the agreement a lofty edifi<*e aj)p(*iirH to h<* fantiistie. In 
the reading in Firishtah there is no noun for the iidjf*(’tive to rpialify; 

and it does not apjiear tpiiU^ right that v lhaznln Khan should call himm'lf /a</fr, 
in speaking to Mahmuil Kfiaii. M. Hidayat Hosain hnn y^ ^ 

ill the t<«xt*editmn. 

2 <^y J Lkj instead of has b<H*n a<lopte<l in the t<*xt-e<lition. 
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whatever would be said. When Malik Mubarak Ghazi came with 
his two companions, and i conveyed the prayers of Malik Tthman 
Jalal and ShahzSda ‘Uthman l£ban, Malik ‘Uthman Jalal represented 
that, “The questions of the saltanat and the vazdrat were under con- 
sideration; and when a vazir like him was seated on the maanad, 
it was strange that in spite of the fact that ‘Uthman Khan was 
adorned with liberality and courage and the qualities of administering 
impartial justice, and of protecting and helping the ra'lyatB, it should 
be decided, that Ghazi^ I£ban should be declared as the heir to 
the throne. Moreover ‘Uthman Khan has the relationship of a son- 
in-law to the Malik-ush-sharq (i.e., Malik Mughith, father of Mahmud 
Kb5.n); and therefore his sons are also your (t.e., Mahmud Khan’s) 
sons. If infirmity had not prevailed , over the SultSn, and *if an 
error had not occurred in his righteousness, he would never have 
attempted to do such a thing. All the Khans and amirs urge you, 
that paying (favourable) attention to the circumstances of ‘Uthman 
Khan you would not withdraw your hand of 'support from his head, 
for if the work of the sovereignty is transferred to ‘Uthman Khan, 
the kingdom would again acquire greatness and splendour.” Mahmud 
Khan replied, “A slave or servant is concerned only with slavery and 
service. As to authority or over-lording ^ he knows. In the whole 


1 There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has 

JHa. CiXLo - ^ The other 

MS. inserts j between *>^1-**; and \ while the lith. ed, has 

I have adopted the first reading, but M. Hidayat Hosain has 
inserted j between ; and According to lith. ed. 

of Firishtah also it wa.s Malik ‘Utljman ^iin Jalal who was sent by the partisans 
of ‘Uyjni&n Klmn with Malik Mub&rak Ojia/.i, but the latter as in the text was 
the spokesman of the party. Malik ‘Uthman Jalal is called Mullik Othman 
Julwany by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 187). 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah all say Jt 

this appears to be incorrect. I have adopted the reading of the lith. ed. of 
the ^abaqat which has instead of but M. Hidayat Hosain has 

retained in the text-edition, 

* It is in both the MSS., the lith. ed. and the lith. e<l. of Firishtah. 

I suppose the or he refers to the SultAn. 
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period of my service I have never strayed after what is beyond my 
province.** 

When Malik Mubarak Qh&zl obtained permission to leave, 
(Mahmud Khan) called Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk outside, and 
said, “Go and report this to the Sh&hzada.” Malik Mahmud went 
and narrated what had happened. The Shahz§da*s mind being now 
reassured about Mahmud KhS^n, was highly pleased. 

After the amirs had become despondent of the life of Sultftn 
Hushang, ^ ?afar Minjumla, who was the peshtvd of Malik ‘Uthm&n 
Jalal, fled from the camp of Sultan Hushang, with the intention of 
winning over the custodians of ‘Utbm&n Kh&n, and arranging for the 
latter*s escape. When this news reached Mahmud KhS>n, he imme- 
diately acquainted Shahzada Ghaznin Kh^n of it, so that he might 
try to remedy what had happened. The Shahzfida sent Malik 
Barkburdar, * Malik Hasan and Shaikh Malik to seize ?afar Minjumla. 
Malik Barkburdar and Malik Hasan asked for horses, which should 
be 3 fresh and strong. He ordered that fifty horses should be given 
to them from the royal stables. As the superintendent of the stables 
was a partisan of ‘Utbman Kb^n Sh&hzada, he said in reply, “As 
long as the Sult&n is alive, I shall not give a single horse without his 
express order ; ” and going to one of the chief eunuchs, who was 
also a partisan of ‘Utbman Khan, ^ repeated these words to him. The 
wretched Kbwajah, supposing that these words would be the cause 


1 Firishtah lith. e<l. calls him vakU^ iuHtc^ad of peahml of Malik ‘Ufehniftii 
Jalal. Col. Briggs calls him “Zuffiir Khan, a person of Prince ()ofchman*s 
party” (vol. IV, p. 187). 

2 Olio MS. has Malik Husain instead of Malik Hosan; and neither MS. has 
the j betw<M)n Malik IJasan and Shaikh Malik. The name of 8haikJi> Malik is 
omitted in the next sentence in the MSS. Firishtali lith. ed. has Malik I^asan and 
Malik Barkburdar, and omits Shaild.^ Malik altogetljcr. Col. Briggs says that 
Ghizny Khan “ordered a party of hfty men of the myal guards to overtake 
€md bring back Zuffar Khan” (vol. IV, p. 187). 

3 The word is ^15. 

♦ The words 1; eT*-* omitt43d in one MS. 

and in the lith. ed. The MSS. and the lith. ed. are very incorrect and imperfect 
here, and I am rather doubtful about the correct riwling. As to the word 
as an epithet of I d«> not know what it really means, but 

it may moan wretched, though why this epithet shoiihl l>e usetl I do not know. 
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of the Sultan’s protest and anger, explained to the superintendent of 
the stables to go near the place, where the Sultan was lying and to 
repeat these words in a loud voice, so that they might reach the 
Sultan’s ears, and make an impression on his mind, that even while 
he was still alive, Qliaznin ^an was stretching his hand to seize his 
property. When the superintendent of the stables said these words 
with vigor and emphasis, the Sultan in his uncon ciousness, having 
regained a little perception, said, “Where is my quiver ?” and called 
for the antiTS. 

The amirs, thinking that God forbid ! that the Sultan should 
have died; and Ghaznin Khan should have got hold of us by means 
of this trick, and should destroy us, did not go to the Sultan ^ except 
Mahmud Kiian. When this news reached OJiaznin Khan a great fear 
and awe fell upon his heart, and he fled and went to Kakrun, which 
was three stages from the camp. He sent Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul- 
mulk to wait on Mahmud Kl^an with the following message, “All the 
amirs have combined together to raise ‘Uthman Khan to the throne, 
and I have no one to support me except yourself. As the Sultan 
had called for his quiver, I thought that he might after arriving at 
Mandu imprison mo also, and place me beside my brothers.” Mahmud 
Khan sent the following reply: “You have never done anything 
contrary to the wishes of the Sultan. I shall explain to the Sultan, 
the matter of your order about giving the horses, at the right moment,” 
Gliaznin Kluin again sent Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk, with the 
following message : “Although you, the asylum of the vazdrat, have 
taken me by the hand, yet as I know that the eunuchs have com- 
municated some displeasing words (about me) to the Sultan, fear has 
overwhelmed me.” Mahmud Khan sent this message, “There is no 
2 matter. Do you please return soon to the camp, for there is little 
time, and the sun is about to set.” He also wrote a letter in the 
presence of Malik Mahmud ‘Umdat-ul-mulk and sent it to Malik 
Mughitb to the following purport: “His Majesty the Sultan has 


* The wortis occur in the MS., and in the lith. cd. The meaning 

is doubtful. 

* The word is A-oi’, or in the MS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. also has 
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declared Ghaznm IQmn to be his heir and successor; His Majesty’s 
illness has made him very weak, and those who are near him have 
given up all hope of his life. It is right that you should make every 
endeavour to guard Shahzada ‘Uthman Khan.” 

When Malik Mahmud went and waited ujxm OJiaznln I^iiln, 
and gave him Mahmud Klian’s message, and described the pur[)ort 
of the letter, he was delighted and came back to the camp. When 
1 Malik Anchha, the i)ayinaster of the forces, and the eunuchs, 
who were partisans of ‘Uthmau Ulian, m\v that then^ was a breath 
left in the Sulfan, they determined among themselvc's, that early 
next morning, they would place him in a palanquin w ithout informing 
the amirs and ^ Mahmud KJuln, and go with all s|K‘ed io Maiidu, 
and bringing Shahzada ‘Uthman KJuin out of prison pla(‘e him on 
the throne. Mahmud Khan having obtained information of the plan 
became w atchful for the death of Hushang. He ordered the palaiupiin 
to be placed on the ground there, and then ^ (diaznln Khai\, under 

1 Tho name is iii the MS. and m th<‘ lith. ed. 

Firidhtah in the corronpondinj^ paHnage ha” 

2 One MS. emits Mahmud I^An. other MS. has y 

The lith. o<i. has ^1^ Firishtah lith. c‘<l. has Mahmud Kh**^*** 

1 have adoptod tho second reailiiig, hut it may ])o that tlu' readirig of the lith. cd. 
is correct, for there is no reason why the (itnli'M, who were m favour of Utljman 
KliAn should b<‘ kept in ignorance of tla^ plan. If this n‘a<hng is eorr*'ct, then 
tho text would he tho amlrM on the side of Mahmud fUian inst«*ad of the 
amirs and Mahmud Wiaii. 

3 'Phere is some <lifTt;rence in the readings here also. J hf' .M»SS. hH\ e 

while the lith. ed. has ^ 

Ghaznin ^an was so muc h undc;r the* thumh of Mahmud t^An, that it is cpiite 
possihle that he should have acted under the orders of tlic' otlu'r, and therefore 
the rc^ading in the MS. which 1 have accc*ptc*d is c-orn-. t; though onc‘ would havc^ 
thought, that whatc'ver the acdiial reflations of the* two nn-n might have* hecai, 
Mahmud ^an would have, outwardly at least, actc‘d undcT the ordc‘rH of c ihaznln 
Khan and nc^t r/ce versa. 

P'irishtah gives a slightly different acuMiunt. Ih? says that the* KhAn .lahAn 
and the eunuchs 8tart<*d with the palancpiiii with the* dying Sultan in it . Aft4*r 
they had gone some distance the Sultan died. Mahmud IGiAii obtaining inforina* 
tiqn of thiH »ont men, ho that Uiey might rei.rimuii<l tlio cmiiirhH alnnit their 
haate, ari<l k(«p tho palatK(uin there. The eiiiiiiehM expinineil that HiiMhang 
had ordered that he nhould be carrieil to Mai.dii an kly an |>oHHible. and they 
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the orders, of Mahmud Khan had the royal pavilion fixed up, and 
occupied himself in putting the corpse into a shroud and coffin. Each 
one of the amlra (apparently of the opposite faction) went to a secluded 
place and stayed there. 

After the enshrouding of the corpse Mahmud Kiian came out, 
and said in a loud voice, “SultSn Hushang has died under Divine 
Dispensation; and has made Ghaznin Khan his heir and successor. 
Whoever is with us should come and make his homage ; and whoever 
is against us should separate himself from the camp, and should go 
about his own affairs.” Mahmud Sban then ^ kissed Ghaznin 
Khan’s hand, and having rendered him homage, wept much. Then 
the other amlra one after another kissed Ghaznin. Khan’s feet, and 
wept, crying Alas ! Alas ! When the accession of Ghaznin Khan was 
confirmed by the homage of the amlra and of the great men of the 
age, they took up the corpse of Sultan Hushang and carried it towards 
the 2 madraaaa; and on the fith^ Dhl-hijjah, 838 a.h., consigned it to 
the dust. 


Where are the kings of Jamshid-like power, 
From Hushang and Jamshid to Isfandiyar ! 
Faridfm and Kaikbusru and ^ Jam Ku, 


were only carrying out his orders. Ghaznin Khan and Mahmiid Klian did not 
give any reply, and the latter ordered the royal pavilion to be set up, and com- 
menced to put the Sultan’s corpse into the shroud and coffin. 

1 1 think this is the first time in this history, that the ceremony of the 
kissing of the hands is mentioned. Of course there are plenty of instances of 
kissing the feet and of kissing the ground near the Badahdh's seat or feet. Here 
also the other amirs kissed the feet while Mahmud Khan alone was privileged 
to kiss the hand. 

* Firishtah adds in Sh&dlAb&d Mandu. 

s Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 189) gives the Hijri date as the 9th Zeehuj, 835 
and the corresponding a.o. ddte as 7th ISeptember, 1432. The correct date 
according to the T^baqat and Firishtah is 9th Dhl-hijjah, 838 a.h. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 352, gives July 6th, 1435, as the date of Sultan Hiishang’s 
death. Tha.oonect a.u. date according to Sewell and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar 
appears to ba 7th September, 1436. 

4 1 cannot exactly 6nd out what Jdm Kd means. 
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Where are gone Sh&pur and Bahr&m ^ Gur. 

They all rest their heads on brick and dust. 

Happy he, who, save of good, sowed not seed ! 

A grand assemblage was convened in the palace of SultAn Hushang; 
and Malik Mughitb Kb&n Jahan and all the other amirs rendered 
homage, and performed the ceremony of making thanks-ofiferings. 

The period of Hushang’s reign was thirty years. The date of 
his death (838 a.h.) can be found and understood from the words 
“Alas I Shah Hushang is no more.’* 

An account of Muhammad ShXh, son of HtfSHANO ShXh 

When Hushang Shah accepted the summons of the just Ckni, 
on the 11th Xibl-hijjah, the amirs, against their wishes, but by the exer- 
tion of Malik Mughith, and the arrangements made by Mahmud Khan 
rendered homage anew to Ghaznin Khan, who had been chosen by 
Hushang. He distinguished each one of the ainlrs by conferring on 
them robes of honour and titles, and assured them (of safety). * The 
great and well-known men of M&lwa were made happy by the grant 
of rewards and stipends. The city of Mandu received the name of 
ShadlabXd, and the public prayers having been road, and the coins 
struck in the name of Ghaznin Khan he received the title of « Sultan 
Muhammad Shah. Every one who had a fief or a 8tii)end anywhere 
had it confirmed and resettled. In short, although the amirs had 
not been pleased with Ghaznin Khan being made the Sultan, yet 
owing to the excellence of the management and the skill of Malik 
Mu gh ith and Mahmud KJian, a new grandeur and splendour apjwarcMl 
in the administration. The people became the new Sultan’s adherents, 
and an affection for him gained an ascendancy over the empire of 
men’s heart. He conferre<l the title of Masnad-i-‘AlI Kh&n Jahan on 


1 One MS. has the other MS. ami the Nth. e(i. of Kiri«hiah havoy. 
The lith. oci. of the Tahaqat has ^ . The name of Hahram in ho (jlowily aKHociate<i 
with or the wild a»» which he hunted, that I have thought that the reeling 
should be jy Hidayat Ho«ain han yf in the text •e<lit ion. 

^ One MS. inaerta an j before 
* One MS. omita the woixi 
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Malik Mugbith, and kept the reins of the vazdrat, as before, in his 
powerful grasp. 

But as after some days he made attempts on the lives of his 
brothers, and shed unrighteous blood; and drew the pencil across 
the eyes of Nizam t£ban, his nephew and son-in-law, and of the three 
sons of the latter, men’s heart were filled with abhorrence of him, and 
hatred took the place of love in them. The blood of his murdered 
brother was necessarily not a good omen for him; and in a very 
short time the rule of the empire passed out of his dynasty. 
1 Disturbances and rebellion, 2 which had fallen asleep in the country, 
awoke again ; and refractory and turbulent men ^ raised the standard 
of violence, and the dust of disturbance and rebellion. 

Couplet : 

If evil thou hast done, hope not danger to escape, 

For, it is right for nature to retaliate. 

Among the others the Rajputs of the country of ^ Harilti placed 
their feet outside the circle of allegiance and raided a part of the 
kingdom. When this news reached Sultan Muhammad Shah, he 
nominated Kliao Jahan on the 11th of Rabi‘-ul-awwal 839 a.h., to 
punish them and bestowing two elephants and a special robe of honour 
on him, started him on the expedition. 

He placed the affairs of the soldiery and the ra'iyats on the shelf 
of oblivion, and contracted the habit of continual drinking. He 
always united and joined up the morning draughts with the evening 
draughts and vice versa. At last one day a number of the old wretches 
sent him a message through an inmate of his harem, to the effect, 

^ Ono MS. has after 

^ Ono MS. ha.s aiilA instoad of 

^ Ono MS. Ims iiintead of y. 

^ Tho name in in the MS. and in the lith. cd. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has and Col. llriggs (vol. IV, p. 192) has Nandote. Tho Cambridge 

History of India does not fnention the rebellion here, or the exj>edition under 
Malik Mughls to crush it, but later on after Mahmud Khan had seized the palace, 
he is said, on page Soil, “ have summoned his father, who was engaged in 
hostilities against the Kara Kajputs of Haraotl”. cannot, however, bo 

transliterated as Haraoti. It can bo transliterated either as HarutI or Harautl. 
M. Hidayat Hosain has H^utl in the text. 
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that a crow of greed had laid an egg of pride in the brain of Mahmud 
ICban; and he was thinking, how he could remove the Sultan out of 
the way and himself sit on the throne of empire. Sultan Muhammtul 
made an agreement with those men, that before Mahmud Klian could 
carry this wicked wish from potentiality to actual facts, ho himself 
should be removed out of the way. When this news reached Mahmud 
JQian, he said, Praise be to God! that the breach of the agreement 
has not occurred from my side.” Ho occupied himself in attending 
to his own affairs, and always collected troops and retainers. He 
went to wait on Sulfan Muhammad with great caution and care. 
When the Sulfan observed the cautious ways of Mahmud Khan, it 
became the cause of increased anxiety and fear. One day, he seized 
Mahmud Khan’s hand, and took him into the harem. He called his 
wife, who was a sister of Mahmud Kli^n, and said iii her presence, 
“It is my hope that you will not do any harm to my life, and the 
affairs of the kingdom will be in your charge without any contention 
or hostility”. Mahmud ‘Kli an said, “Perhaps the engagements and 
oaths have passed out of the Sultan’s mind that he brings such words 
on his tongue. If some malicious persons, for their own wicked purpose, 
have spoken words to him, he will in the end bo abashed and ashamed. 
If there is any fear or apprehension of mo in the mind of the Sultiin, 
I am now alone, and there is nothing to prevent it (my death). 

Couplet : 

If for loyalty you are, here art^ my heart and life, 

If for enmity, here are the charger and my head”. 

Sultan Muhammad then made his excuses; and the two men 
behaved with softness and flattery. But as the Sultan was obwissed 
by his suspicions ; words and jestures indicating his ^dintrust apr)oarod 

1 The phrase ih written in <lifTerent wayn. It in ^ m MH. and 

in the lith. od.; and ia aJU ^d)\ in the ether. FiriHidah^lith. od. han 

Jir ^ al'f M. Hidayat Hesain has cerreetly a 1) in the toxt 

edition. 

■ * One MS. has iiistaod of j ^ '^3 

Ctjj which occurs in the other an<l in th<? litli. ed. 

i One MS. and the lith. od. have >»*t tho oth.-r MSS. have 

what looka like 
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from him every moment. Mahmud began to make great 

exertions and endeavours in gaining his objects. He tempted the 
Sultan’s cup-bearer with much gold, and had the Sultan killed by 
giving him poison in his wine. The tongue of the circumstances 
of Sultan Muhammad thus victimised and done to death, began to 
sing in this time ; and the faithless time threw up this noise into the 
curve of the arch of the sky. 

Couplets ; 

A few breaths, I said with pleasure, shall I take, 

Alas ! they were stopped on the path from my heart. 

Alas 1 that at the table of the viands of life, 

1, for a moment partook; and then they said “stop”. 

When the amirs became cognisant of this, ^ Kliwajah Nasr-ul-lah 
2 Parniyani and Malik Mashir-ul-mulk, and Latif Zakariyil and some 
other sarddrs combined together, and bringing Shiihzada Mas‘ud 
liban, who was in his thirteenth year, out of the harem, placed him 
on the throne. They agreed among themselves, that they would 
remove Mahmud Klian out of the way by any means that they could. 
They sent Malik Bayazid Shaikha to him, and told him, “Sult-an 
Muhammad Shah has sent for you to come with great quickness; 
and wishes ^ to send you as an ambassador to Gujrat.” As Mahmud 
^lan was aware of the death of Sulfan Muhammad he replied, “I 
have relinquished the duties of the vazdratj and wish to pass the 
remaining years of my life, as a sweeper of the tomb of Sultan Hushang. 
But notwithstanding this determination of mine, as the marrow of 
my bones has been nourished by the beneficence of Hushang Shah, 


^ Tho iiftiiiea arc an 1 httvt) them in tho toxt in one (*xeoj)t that of Mashir- 
ul-mulk, which Ks that of S)i6r-ul-mulk. In the other the name is Malik Mashir- 
ul-mulk ; and m the lith. ed. Parniyani is writUm as Harsaiu ; otherwise they agree 
with the first MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has j^wajah Na^r Ullah, vazir, and Maslilr 
ul-mulk and Latif l^iakariya. The names are not given by Col. llriggs and in the 
Cambridge History of liuUA. Tho former (vol. IV, p. 193) ha,s, “The officers 
about tho king’s person”, and tho latter (page 353) “a faction among the nobles . 

2 M. Hidayat Hosain has Dirnibani in tho text. 

3 Tho MSS. have and the lith. ed. has It is in the 

oorrosponding passage in the lith. od. of FirishUh. This would mean, wishes 
to send you on an embassy, and appears to be a bettor reading than tho others. 
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if all the amirs would come to my house, then after discussing i all 
differences of counsels, we would report to the Sultan whatever is 
determined upon, as appears to be right and proper/' 

Malik Bayazid Shaikba returned to the aimrs, and informed 
them, that “ Mahmud Khan has not yet reeeiv^ed the nows of the 
Sultan’s death ; if you will all go together to his house, ho will go with 
you to the palace, and ho can then be disposed off." Acting on 
Bayazid Shaikba’s words the amirs went to Mahmud lUian. The latter 
had kept his men ready in 2 concealed places. When the amirs 
entered, he asked, ‘‘Has the Sultan recovered his senses or is he still 
lying drunk?" 3 Xho amirs knew' what he was saying. After a 
moment his men came out of the chamlx^rs, and fell upon the amirs. 
They seized all of them and made them over to guards. As the 
lofty edifice of the remaining amirs ^ who were with Mas‘ud l^i&n 
tottered under the blow of this nows, they collec ted their troops, and 
made the retinue of the Sultan ready; and bringing the royal umbrella 
from the tomb of Sultan Hushang, raisiMl it over the head of Mas^Qd 
Klian. 

Mahmud Khan on hearing this news mouixted and advanced 
towards the palace, with the object of seizing both the Shiihzadas, 
and disposing off them. When he got near the palace both sides seized 
their arrows and spears, and the battle of slaughter and bloodshed 
lasted till night. When the lord of the stars (that is the sun) hid 
himself behind the veil of darkness, Shahzada ‘Umar Khan got down 
from the fort and took the j)ath of flight; and Mashld Kh5n took 
sanctuary with Shaikh Jaildah, who was f)ne of the great (holy) 
men of the age. The amirs fled and betook themselves to the corners 
of safety. Mahmud Kh^u remained in front of the palace till the 
morning, fully armed and ready for all emergencies. When the 
white light of morning appeared from the sea of the darkness of night, 

1 Olio MS. haH the other hart j 

ha« Firirthtah lith. ecL haa j roacliriK 

irt followed in the toxt-cdition. 

2 Tho word ia elV* corrcMimnding v^ord in Firirthtah lith. 

ed^ is comcrH. 

* The meaning of thia ia not f|uito clear, hut the rtaine worda occur in tho 
MSS. and in the lith. ed., and alno in th-- lith. ed. of Firirthtah. 
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news was brought to him, that the palace was empty, and the enemies, • 
each one of them, had hid themselves in corners. 

Mahmud Khan then entered the palace, and sent a swift messenger 
to summon his father Khan Jahan. The latter arrived on the 
wings of speed. Mahmud Khan assembled the amirs and Maliks 
and sent the following message to Khan Jahan : ^ ‘‘ The world 
cannot exist without a ^ ruler. If the throne of the empire remains 
unoccupied by the person of a sovereign, many disturbances are 
produced in the world from the womb of time, the suppression of which 
becomes difficult. The kingdom of Malwa has become extensive 
and refractory, and turbulent men have not yet wakened from sleep. 
Also the news has not yet reached the Sultans of the surrounding 
countries. Otherwise they would have advanced towards us from 
all directions.’' Khan Jahan sent the following reply : ^ “ No one 
should attempt to assume ^ this exalted position, which is a twin 
brother of the rank of the Prophet, unless he is possessed of the 
qualities of exalted lineage and perfect generosity and bravery and 
justice and wisdom, (and unless this is the case) the affairs of the empire 
do not acquire grandeur and glory. Praise be to God! that my 
son has all those qualities, which a 8ultan should possess. It behoves 
him (therefore) that at an auspicious moment, he should place his 
foot on the masnad of the sal^naty and seat himself on the throne of 

1 The message does not contain a direct appeal to Malik Mujj^hith to assumo 
the Hovoroignty of Malwa, though it implies it. Firishtah lith. ed., however, 
says that Mahmud Khan wrote to ]^an Jahan, that the saltaruU belongs by 
right to you; and you should come quickly and seat yourself on the throne. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 353, also says that Mahmud Khan 
“ofTerod the crown to his father”, but the latter “declined the honour”. 

2 Both MSS. have incorrectly people of the world. The lith. ed. 

has the correct reading a ruler. Firishtah in the corresponding f)assago 

also has 

3 Khan Jahan’s message as given in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. appears 

to me to bo incomplete. It appears to mo that some word like should 
be inserted before and some words like after *, and the 

after ^ is changed to Firishtah lith. ed. omits the words from 
to ; and then the sentence makes good sense. 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has This 

latter appear^ to mo to be bettor. 
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* empire/’ When the messenger brought this message, all the apnirs 
and great men applauded this sentiment, and attested to the truth 
of the word. The astrologers, who knew the stars, were ordered 
that they should select an auspicious moment for the accession. All 
the amirs and the wise men of the kingdom and the great men of the 
city kissed Mahmud Klian’s hand, and congratulated him on his 
accession. 

Couplet : 

If one goes, anotlier in his place doth come, 

The world never without a bridegroom (ruler) is. 

The period of the rule of Sultan Muhamm^ul was one year and some 
months. 

An Account of SultAn MahmOd KhaljI. 

The narrators of the histories of the Sultan have related, that on 
Monday i the 29th of tlie month of Shawwal in the year 839 A.H., 
Sultan Mahmud Klialji ascended the throne of the Khil/lfat of Malwa 
His age at that time had attained to 34 years. In the whole of the 
counti^ of Malwa public prayers were read, and coins struck in his 
name. All the amirs were ghuldened with kindness and favour, and 
the stipends and rank of each were increased. A numlx>r of them 
were selected, and received titles. Among these Mashlr-ul-rnulk 
had the title of Nizarn-ul-mulk confc'rrod on him, and the reins of the 
vazdrat were placed in his f)ow'erful hands. Malik Jhirkl)urdilr received 
the title of Taj Klian, and the office of the pay-master of tl>e king<lom 
was entrusted to him. IsJiaii Jahan received the title of A ‘/am 
Humayun; and an umbrella ami white? (juiv(?r, which were spcnaally 
reserved for sultans, were bestoweel on him; and it w^as also settled 
that the harems and ecjuerries of A‘zam Humayun should have staffs 
of gold and silver in their hand.s, ami, wlumc^ver he shoulcl mount or 
dismount, should say in a loud voice : In the name? of the benevokuit 
and merciful God!, whicli in those? days was tlie eixclusive privilege 
of sultans. 

Col. 13rigg« (vol. IV, page P.m) given the eorrt‘Kpoinhiig A.i>. <iaUj an May 
16th. 1435. The Cambridge History of Iridiii, page 353. gi\<-M 13th May, 
1436, as the date of Mahmud Khalji’M aeeesHioii. According to Hejwell ami 
Diksfiit's Indian Calendar the day an<l date appear to be 'rhurnday, the 24th 
of August. 1435. 

3 
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When the empire was firmly fixed on Sultan Mahmud, he devoted 
his energy to the support of learned and wise men ; and whenever he 
heard of any person of great ability, he sent money to him, and 
summoned him. He also established colleges in his kingdom, and 
granted stipends to the learned men and to students, and kept them 
occupied with imparting and receiving knowledge and learning. In 
short, the country of Malwa in the period ol* his rule became an object 
of envy to Shiraz and Samarqand. 

As the work of the government was properly administered and 
all the affairs of the kingdom acquired order, ^ Malik Qutb-ud-din 
Shaibani and 2 Malik Na^ir-ud-din Habir, and a number of the other 
Hushang Shahi arnirs, owing to their envy, attempted to act 
treacherously in concert with ^ Malik Yusuf Qawam. With the 
object of carrying out their intention, they placed a ladder one night, 
and climbed to the roof of a inaajid which was adjacent to the palace 
of Mahmud Shah. From that place they came down to the court- 
yard of the palace, and were thinking what they should do next. At 
this time Mahmud Shah appeared there, and with very great bravery 
came out of the house with his quiver bound round him ; and coming 
within bow-shot wounded some (of them). About this time 
4 Nizam-ul-mulk and Malik ^ Mahmud l^lddr arrived fully armed 

1 Tlie suftix to the name is Shaibani in botli MSS., but it is 

Hustani in tho lith. ed. and Sunmani in tho hth. od. of Firishtah. 

Col. llri^gs (vol. IV, p. 197) has Sumnani. 

2 jjy is called in one MS., and in tho lith. od. and 

in tho other MS. Firinhtah lith. ed. has vXU 

and Col. Briggs has Nuseer-ood-deon Joorjany. Is ho the same man 
as I^wajah Nasr-nl-lah Parniynni mentioned on page 494 and in noU* I 
on the same page? 

3 Ho is so called in lH)th MSS. The hth. ed. calls him, evidently by mistake. 
Malik Yusuf Qaum. Firishtah hth. ed. has Malik Yusuf Qawam-ul-mulk. Col 
Briggs does not mention him. The Cambriilgc History of India does not give 
the name of any of the conspirators. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. calls him Mashlr-ul-mulk, who had the title of Xizam- 
ul-mulk. 

6 Both MSS. call him wdiat 1 have called him in the text. The lith. ed 
erroneously inserts a j between Malik Mahmud and Klii^lr. Firishtah lith. ed. 
has Malik Muhammad l^iijr. 
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from outside with a body of sildhddrs. The conspirators fled by the 
very route by which they had entered, and made their escape. One 
of them, however, who had been wounded by an arrow, could iu)t 
descend by the ladder; and threw himself on the ground from the 
roof of the mosque. His leg was broken, and he was seized, and was 
taken (before the Sultan?); and he wroU^ down the names of all the 
men who were among the conspirators. Early next morning, they 
were all brought before the Sultan, and weri^ punished. 

But A‘zam Humayiin begged for the ^ pardon of the offences 
of ShahzMa Ahmad Klian, son of Hushang Shft.h, and Malik Yusuf 
Qawam and ^ Malik Anchha and Malik Na^lr-iid-din Dabir, although 
they had had a full share in creating the disturbancts and selected 
the fort of Islamabad for the Shahzada; and conferred the title of 
Qawam l£lian and the fief of Bhilsa on Malik Yusuf Qawam ; the fief 
of Hushangabad on Malik Anchha; and the title of Na^rat Kdifi-n, 
and the fief of Chanderi by deputation (Niydbat) to Malik Na':ilr-ud-dln. 
They obtained leave to go to their jdgtrs. When Shrihzada Ahmad 
lilian reached Islamabad, he at once raised the ilust of disturbance 
and rebellion. His forces began to increase day by day, and although 
Taj Khan, who had been nominated to suppress them, sat down at 
the foot of the fort of Islamabad, he was unable to effect any result. 
Ahmad Klian sent out a detachment every day from the fort, and 
kept (the men at) the foot of the fort hotly engaged in battle. Tilj 
Khan sent a fx?tition, and begged for reinforcements. About this 
time scouts brought the news to the 8ult&n that Malik Anchha, the 
feudatory of Hushangabad, and Na^rat Kl^an the feudatory of 
Chanderi had raiseil the flag of hostility and the standard of revolt. 
Sulfan Mahmud sent A‘zam Humayun KliS>n Jahan, to teach the 
rebels a lesson, and to arrange all the affairs of the <;oj[^itry. When 
the latter arrived within two kfitoks of Islamabad, laj Khan and the 
other sarddrs hastened to meet him, and explained the true state of 

» The word im ;UAjL.f ,n one MS. and in t>ie other. The liUi. oil. 

hart what lookn like ^ Kirirthtah Iith. ed. han M. Hidayat 

Hortain ha« a<lopted in the text-e<iition. 

• * He irt not mentioned by Firirthtah hero, but later on in the dirttribuiioti 

of fiefrt he irt called ^1 ^ ^ wC 1^ in tlio lith. ed., and Mullik Itihad by Col. Hrtggii 
(vol. IV, p. 198). 
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things to him. On the second day, he started, and having occupied 
the environs of the fort, distributed the batteries. The next day he 
sent a number of wise men and Shaikhs to Ahmad Klian, so that 
they might after filling his ears with the pearls of advice and the 
gems of precepts, warn him of the evil effects of a breach of agreements 
and engagements. Although the Shaikhs and learned men read the 
texts of persuasion and intimidation to him, his stony heart did not 
become affected. In reply to the sound precepts he gave equally 
rare replies, and having given permission to the kind-hearted preceptors 
sent them out of the fort. Qawam I£han also, acting in a spirit of 
hostility, sent some arms and other w^ar-like materials to him from 
his own battery, and strengthened the ^ foundations of amity by 
promises and engagements. When the 2 siege was prolonged, 2 one 
day one of the musicians gave poison to Ahmad Khan in his wine; 
and throwing himself out of the citadel joined the camp of A'zam 
Humayun; and the fort was captured. A‘zam Humayun after 
arranging matters there left one of his trusted men at that place, 
and marched towards Hushangabad. 

On the way Qawam KJian fied from A‘zam Humayun’s camp, 
and went away towards Bhilsa. A‘zam Humayun considered the 
overthrow of Malik Anchha to be of primary importance, and con- 
tinued his advance to Hushangabad. Malik Anchha, finding that he 
had not the strength to meet him, loft all his equipage and other 
things, and went away towards the foothills of Gondwana, When 
the Gonds knew that he had turned his face from his lord and master, 
they collected in large numbers and blocked his way ; and killed all of 
them by pelting them wdth stones, and shooting them with arrows, 
and plundered all their goods and property. A‘zam Humayun on 


' One MS. and the lith. od. have but the other MS. haw 
^ One MS. has , the other oinitH y while the lith. ed. has 

JjJe. Firishtah in the corresponding pannage has 
3 Firishtah makes this somewhat clearer by saying 

b, t.f ., either at the instigation of A‘?ara Humayun or for Korno 
other I’eason; and adds jAj, The Cambridge History of India, 

page ;h>3, says poftitively that Ahmad Khan was poisoned “at the instigation of 
Mughls. ” 
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hearing this news was higlily pleased and entered tlie fort of 
Hushangabad. He arranged the affairs of that quarter in the best 
manner, and left one of his t mated men theie; aiul advanced towards 
Chanderi, to chastise Na^rat Kli^n. 

When he arrived within two stages of Chandrui, Nasrat KJ^an, 
finding himself weak and helpless, came out to mec»t him; and wanted 
1 to cover up his misdeeds with grass. A‘zam Humavuu sent for 
the Saiyids and the learned and gixnit men of tlu^ city, and (X)llected 
them together, and asked each one of them to dc\scribe tlu' India viour 
and circumstances of Niisrat Klnui. Each one of them told a story, 
most of wdiich were : that the crow of pride and vanity had laid 
an egg in his brain, so that marks of hostility and rebellion have 
made their appc^arance. A‘zam Humayun t rails ftM’r(*d the govcu’iunent 
of Chanderi from Nasrat Khan to 2 Malik-ul-umara Haji Kamiil; 
and advanced towards Bhilsa. Although he sent men of rank to 
Qawam Khan, and tried to guide him in the right ])ath, it was pro- 
ductive of no good result. Qaw'am Klian got out of Hhilsa and tied. 
A‘zam Humayun halted there for a few' days, and after assuring his 
mind of the affairs of that country, turned his face towards the ca])ital 
city of Shadiabad. 

On the way news was brought to him, that Sultan Ahmad (lujriltl 
was advancing with the object of conquering Malwa; and had sent 
Shiihzada Mas‘ud Klian with a large army and twenty elephants 2 to 
attack him. A‘zam Humayun started with rapiility, and passing 
the army of Sultan Ahmad at a distarut^ of six hirohn entered th<^ 
fort of Mandu by the Tarapur gate. Mahmud Shah was delighted 
at the arrival of his father, and fK^rformed the rites of offering thanks 
to God. He sent out detachments every day from the fort, and went 
on fighting hard. With great bravery and courage he wanted to sally 
out of the fort and engage in a drawn battle. But as the thorn 
of the hostility of the Hushang Shahl amirs had caught in his skirts* 


1 The words are “i th#* MSS. ainl i»i thu lith. o<l. and al»o 

in the hth. ed. of Finshtah. 

* The name is as in the t€‘xt in the MSS. ami in the litii. ed.; hut 
Ck>l. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 213) Mullik Kaloo. 

Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have Firishtah lith. ed. in the 

corresponding passage has lAjT* y- 
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and a sort of caution had taken possession of his mind, so that he 
considered those who were near him, in spite of the kindness with 
which he had treated them, to be his ^ enemies. But having regard 
to their hostility and opposition, he stretched out his hands of 
generosity and benefactions from the sleeve of liberality and 
munificence, and kept all the men, even in the narrow and straitened 
circumstances of the siege, 2 satisfied and contented. He also 
distributed grain from the (royal) granaries to faqirs and poor men. 
On account of his great generosity, grain was cheaper in the fort 
than it was in Sultan Ahmad^s camp. He established boarding 
houses for faqlra and poor men, and gave them cooked and uncooked 
food. He also summoned to his service some amirs such as ^ Saiyid 
Ahmad and Sufi Khan, son of ‘Ala-ul-mulk, and Malik-ush-sharq, and 
Malik Muhammad, son of Ahmad Silah, and Malik Qasim, and Hisam- 
ul-mulk Handeri who had an attitude of rebellion and hostility to 

1 The MSS, have and liVcf, and the lith. ed. 

has Firifihtah in the corresponding passage has j 

The necessity of the insertion of the words ^ is not very clear. 

2 Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. has 

j Firishtah lith. ed. has only 

3 There is considerable difference in the names. There is no difference 
as regards the first name, but one MS. omits the ^ after it, which makes it 
doubtful whether Saiyid Alimad and 9nfl ^an are two men or only one. 
There is also no j between Saiyid Ahmad and ^ufl ^an in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, and the father's name is given there as *linad-ul-mulk: and not 
*Al&-ul-mulk. The name of Malik-ush-sharq occurs in the MS. but is omitted 
from the lith. ed., and is changed to Malik Sharf in the lit^ ed. of Firishtah. 
Malik Mul^ammad has that name in one MS., but is called Malik Ahmad in the 
other and Malik Mahmud in the lith. ed., and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
His father who is called Al^mad 8ilal> in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. is called 
Ailttmad Sil&lidai' in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. The name of Hisam-ul-mulk 
which is found in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. is changed to Malik Qiy&m-ul- 
mulk and the suffix to his name is rather difficult to decipher but appears to be 
Handb&rl. The names are not given by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 200) who 
describes them collectively as the “ Malwa officers in Ahmud Shah's camp 
who were at all discontented.*' The Cambridge History of India (p. 353) 
refers to the chapter about Qujar&t for a detailed account of these transactions, 
but even there very few details are given, and there is no mention of any of 
the names. 
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Sultan Ahmad, by promising them gold and jdgira. Owing to these 
acts there was a certain amount of wickedness in SultAn Ahmad’s 
affairs ; and by the advice of some men who had come from the latter’s 
camp and had joined him, Sult&n Mahmud intended to make a night 
attack. It so happened that ^ Qai^ar IQian, the inkstand-bearer of 
Sultan Hushang, * informed Sultan A^mad of this intention. So when 
Sultan Mahmud’s army came out from the fort, they found the men 
in the camp ^ ready, and all the paths closed. In the end, they 
pulled down a wall and the battle began. Up to the rising of the true 
dawn, it went on furiously from both sides; and a large number of 
men were wounded and killed. About the time of the rising of the sun, 
Mahmud Shah retraced his steps, and went into the fort of Mandu. 

After some days the scouts brought the news, that the inhabitants 
of Chanderi, and the troops in that neighbourhood had rebelled 
against Malik-ul-umara Hajl KamSl; and had made ‘Umr KJi&n, son 
of Sultan Hushang their leader ; and to ^ add to the guitar of music, 
Shahzada Mahmud Kban, son of Sultan Ahnnul Gujratl was advancing 
towards Sarangpur with five thousand horsemen and thirty elephants* 
On hearing this news Sultan Mahmud held a consultation, and it was 
decided that A‘zam Humayun who was, ^ the nursery of the empire, 
should occupy himself in the guarding and arranging of the fort, 
and Sultan Mahmud should himself come out of it, and taking up a 
position in the centre of the country arrange for its protection. 

1 The name and dowcription of thiM man ih. aH I have written them in the 
text, in the MSS. as well as in the lith. e<l. Hut Firishtah lith. ed. has No^fr 
^an the (Uiwdtddr of Sultan Hushang, and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 200) has 
“Noosrut Khan the officer he ha<l lately been removcMl from Chundery.” 

2 The word is in the MSS., as well as in the lith. od. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has 

3 The word here als<. is in the MSS., in the lith. ed., and also in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

* The appear to be ^ '»!;• A i- « kind of lute 

or guitar with a long neck. I do not know the meaning of the phraee, but it 
appears to be a proverbial saying to express "to a<ld to the other difficulties.” 
Firishtah has no analogous phrase. 

» The word is in the MSS. and in the lith. wl. of Firishtah, Imt it is 

in the lith. ed. of the T»b»q4t. Acconling to the dictionary moans 

a groove, a nursery, an orchanl. in the text-edition. 
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In accordance with this intention (Sultan Mahmud) turned his 
face of determination in the direction of Sarangpur; and sent Taj 
Khan and Mansur Khan in advance of himself. As Sultan Ahmad 
had left Malik Haji ‘All at the fort of Kanbal to guard the road and 
keep it open, Taj Khan and Mansur Khan, who had arrived there 
before Sultan Mahmud, fought with him. The latter fled and took 
the news to Sultan Ahmad, that Sultan Mahmud had come out of the 
fort, and was marching towards Sarangpur. Sultan Ahmad sent a 
messenger to Sarangpur (with the direction), that the ShahzMa 
should, before the arrival of Sultan Mahmud, betake himself to Ujjain. 
After the arrival of the messenger Shahzada Muhammad Khan started 
from Sarangpur, with great caution and vigilance, and came and 
waited upon Sultan Ahmad at Ujjain. 

1 Malik Ishaq, the son of Qutb-ul-mulk, the feudatory of 
Sarangpur sent a petition to the Sultan; and asking for pardon for 
his guilt, wrote that Muhammad Khan had left Sarangpur, and had 
gone away to Ujjain on hearing the news of the advance ; but Shahzada 
‘Umr Klian had sent an army in advance of himself with the object of 
seizing Sarangpur, and was himself following behind it. On becoming 
acquainted with the purport of the petition Sultan Mahmud was highly 
pleased ; and drew the pen of pardon across the page of Malik Ishaq s 
offences; and sent Taj Khan in advance of himself to Sarangpur and 
he himself also advanced in that direction. When Taj Klian arrived 
at Sarangpur, he comforted and re -assured Malik Isliaq and all the 
inhabitants and leaders of the bands of Sarangpur of the Sultan’s 
rewards and favours. On the Sultan’s arrival after they had rendered 
homage, the Sultan conferred the title of Daulat Khan on Malik 
Isl^&q and bestowed on him a standard and a ^ ^ and a gold 
embroidered qabd (robe), and ten thousand gold iankas in cash and 
doubled his stipend. He also bestowed on the heads of the different 
groups and the residents of the city some horses, and fifty thousand 


1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is 

in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I have adopted 

* The dictionary gives cup, goblet, dish and brocade as meanings of 
fd*. None of these meanings appears to be appropriate. 
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tankas to distribute among themselves. When he reached S&rangpQr^ 
the scouts brought the news that Shahzada ‘Umr Kb&n had burnt 
down the town Bhilsa, and had arrived at the boundary of SSrangpClr ; 
and that Sultan Ahmad Gujratl had also come out of Ujjain with 
thirty thousand horsemen and three hundred elephants, and was 
advancing towards Sarangpur. Sultan Maljimud considered that it 
would be advisable to undertake the destruction of ‘Umr Kl^^n in 
the first instance, and commenced an advance at the end of the night. 

When there was a distance of six kardhs between the two armies, 
(he) sent a detachment as an advance guard, and they seized some 
prisoners from whom a knowledge of the condition of the enemy’s 
army could bo obtained, and brought them to the SiilfUn who made 
an enquiry from them of the state of ‘Umr Klian’s army. He sent 
Nizam -ul-mulk and ^ Malik Ahmad Silah, and a number of others, 
so that they might reconnoitre the jungle and the roads. Ho arranged 
the ip^rmy in four detachments, and advanced early in the morning to 
attack ‘Umr liban. The latter also becoming aware of Sultan 
Mahmud’s advance hastened to meet him; and having arranged 
his troops sent them to confront him. Hut ho himself took up a 
position 2 on the top of a hill and there remained in ambush waiting 
for an opportunity. It so happeneii, however, that some one brought 
the information to Sulfan Mahmud that ‘Umr libiln was hiding in 
ambush with some troops on the top of a hill. Sulfftn Mahmud with 
a well-equipped force advanced towards him. ‘Umr Kl»an said to 
the 3 soldiers who were with him: “It would be a reflection on their 
good name to fly from the son of a servant; and it is bettor to 1^ 
slain than to baulk behind.” He then fell uiM)n Sultan Mahmud’s 
army with the men who were united with him ; but wm taken prisoner, 
and was put to death by the Sultan s order. His head was placed 
on the top of a lance and was shown to the army of ChandSrl. The 
leaders and commanders of that army were amazed and thunder- 


1 The name is Malik Ahmad SilAhd&r in Firinhtah. 8oe noU. 3 cm 502. 
whei^ also the name in Malik Ahmad 9m M8. and in the lith. eel. of the 

Tabaq&t. but Al^nad SilAhdAr in FiriMhtah. 

• Firishtah lith. ed. hue cTvf ui»toad of jr- ^ i thiM in better; but m 
the MSS., and the lith. ed. have 1 have retaiiie<l it. 

* One MS. has but the other and the lith. ed. have * 
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struck; and sent the following message, “Please cease the ^ battle 
for this day; so that early next morning, we may wait on you and 
render homage to you anew.” On this agreement, both the armies 
encamped for the night. (But) when night came on, the Chanderi 
army retired towards its own country ; and when it arrived at Chanderi, 
the amira joined together, and placed Malik Sulaiman, son of 2 Malik 
Sher-ul-mulk Ghuri, who had been the ndih of ‘Umr Khan, giving 
him the title of Sultan Shihab-ud-din. 

Sultan Mahmud detached an army for crushing him, and advanced 
himself to fight with Sultan Ahmad. But the two armies had not 
yet met each other, when some of ^ the pious men in the army of 
Sultan Ahmad saw His Holiness the last of the Prophet, on whom be 
the benediction and salutation!, in a dream, as declaring that, “A 
calamity has descended from the sky, tell Sultan Ahmad, that he 
should carry the goods of his safety out of this country. ” When they 
informed Sultan Ahmad of this dream, ho did not put much faith in 
it. (But) within the next two or three days a pestilence appeared in 
his army, so that the soldiers had no time even for digging the graves. 
Sultan Ahmad now having no alternative, went back to Gujrat by 
way of Ashta; but he gave a promise to Shahzada Ma8‘ud Khan that 
he would seize the country in the course of the next year, and would 
deliver it over to him. 

Sultan Mahmud then went to the fort of Mandu, and having, 
within the course of seventeen days, re-equipped his army advanced to 
<]|uench the flame (of rebellion) in Chanderi. When he arrived there 
Malik Sulaiman came out of the citadel with the amira^ and made 
brave efforts; but as they had not the requisite strength, they fled. 


* The words 1; occur in one MS., but not in the other or in the lith. ed. 
I have inserted them as they make the meaning complete. The words 

are in one MS., and in the lith. ed., but in the other MS. they are 
. I consider this is better and have adopted it. M. Hidayat ^osain has 
retained '^y^y^ *n the text-edition. 

^ Firishtah calls him Malik Mashlr-ul-mulk who was the n&ih and a near 
relative of Sul^nzada *Umr ^jdn. M. Hidayat Ijlosain ha.s 
in the text-edition. 

* Firishtcdi lith. ed. has i instead of . 
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and again taking shelter in the citadel fortified themselves in it. But 
Malik Sulaimfi-n died there quite suddenly. 

The amirs selected another to be their leader and, making the 
necessary preparations for carrying on the warfare, came out of the 
citadel. They fought, but again had to flee and take shelter in the 
fort. When the period of the siege had extended to ^ eight months, 
Sultan Mahmud 2 took advantage of an opportunity ; and * one 
night climbed over the wall of the fort; and after him other brave 
men did so; and the citadel was seized; and a large number became 
food for the sword. But one party fled and ^ fortified themselves 
in a fort, which was situated on the top of a hill. After some days 
lsma‘Il Khan (of) KalpI obtained quarter, and brought them down from 
the fort . Sultan Mahmud having arranged the aifairs of that territory 
in the best way, and having allotted Chanderl as a jdglr to Malik 
Muzafifar Ibrahim, intended to return. But his scouts brought the 
news that Dungar Sen had come from the fort of ® Gw'fi.liar ; and had 
besieged the ^ city of Narwar. In spite of the fact, that his army 

1 The penod in eight monthK in both MSS., and in the lith. mi. of Kirishtah. 
and in Col. Hrigga (vol. IV, p. 204). It in seven monthK in the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaqftt, and in the Cambridge Hintory of India. 

2 The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. It is 

in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of the JabaqAt. The dictionary 
meaning of in act of rising, getting up; another word moans watching 

for, finding an opportunity. I think ia more appropriate than or 

and this in adopted by M. Hidayat IJoHain in the text-edition. 

3 One MS. ha« instead of . This appears to be a mistake. 

^ There are some variations in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 
have ; the other has further on one MS. and 

the lith. ed. have h • while the other ha« 

l; . I have aecei)te<l . 

As to the other difference there is apparently not much to chmsie. I liave 
adopted the readings of the first MS. and the lith. e<l. In the text-odition 
M. Hidayat ^osain has instead of . Kirishtah gives the 

conditions on which quarter was grante<l. 

» Gwaiiar is spelt in both MSS., and in the lith. 0.1. ( but on previous 
occasions it was spelt as . an<l is so spelt here also in Firishtah. 

« The name is y the new city, in one MS., and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

It is )j)ji tlie city of Narwar in the other MS., and }y the city of Nfir or 
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was, owing to its being the rainy season and the long period of the 
siege, ^ in much distress, Mahmud Shah advanced towards Gwaliar 
by successive rapid marches. When leaving his own territory, he 
arrived near Gwaliar, he commenced to plunder and ravage the 
country. A body of Rajputs came out of the fort, and engaged in a 
battle; but as they had not the strength to withstand the assaults of 
Mahmud Shah’s army they fled, and entered into the 2 aperture of 
the fort. Dungar Sen on hearing this news decided on a retreat and 
raised the siege, and fled to Gwaliar. As Mahmud’s object was to 
release Narwar from the siege, he did not occupy himself with besieging 
Gwaliar and returned to Shadiabad. 

In the year 843 a.h., (1439 a.d.), he commenced the erection of 
the tomb of Sultan Hushang, and the completion of the Jama' Masjid 
of Hushang Shah, which is situated near the ^ Ram Saral gate, and 


Naur in the lith. ed. of the "yabaqat, though later on, it in it also. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 205) has Nurwur. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 364, has “a to\m named Shahr-i-Nau, not now traceable”. The evidence 
in support of the reading Shahr-i-Nau appears to be good, but I think Jjji 
or the city of Narwar is the correct reading. Narwar is situated on the river 
Sind opposite to Jhansi, and would bo on the way from Gwaliar. The 
Cambridge History of India (p, 354) calls Dungar S5n “Dongar Singh the 
Tonwar of Gwalior.” The name is Dungar S6n in the MSS. and in the lith. 
ed. of the ^abaqat and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs has 
Dongar Sing. After Timur’s invasion, Gwalior according to the Cambridge 
History of India, page 241, was held by the Tonwar Rajputs, but the name of 
Tonwar does not appear in the list of the Rajpoot royal races given on page 63 
of Tod’s Rajasthan^ vol. I, the nearest approach to that name being the 
Tuars, which appears in the lists by the Kheechie Bard, and by the author 
(Col. Tod), It is true that the Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. XII, page 441, 
agrees with the Cambridge History of India in saying that “After Timur’s 
invasion Gwalior was seized by the Tonwar Rajputs. ” But Tonwar is spelt there 
as it indeed is on page 241 of the Cambridge History with the short a and not with 
the long a as on page 354. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text-edition. 

1 The MSS. have y 9 and the lith. ed. has y. ^ * Firishtah lith. 
ed. has • This ap^ars to be the correct reading and I have accepted it. 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah all have 

• The name of the gate is variously given. One MS. has r 

R&m Sar&I gate. Another has what looks like ^ Hir&sul gate,^ 
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had two hundred and thirty cupolas, and three hundred and eighty 
1 pillars (minarets ?); and these were completecl in a short time. 

In the year 2 845 a,h., petitions from the amirs of M€wftt, and 
the great and holy men of the metropolitan city of Dehll came in, 
rapid succession, to the effect, that Sultiln Muhammad (son of Mub&rak 
Sh§>h) was unable properly to discharge the high and onerous duties 
of sovereignty; and consequently the hands of the oppressors and of 
turbulent men had come out of the sleeve of tyranny and oppression ; 
and there was nothing left of peace and quietness, except in name 
and a story. As the tailor of faith and providence had sewn the 
robe of sovereignty on the elegant stature of that asylum of 
sovereignty, the generality of the residents of this country wish, that 
they should place the collar of allegiance to him on their neck of submis- 
sion and subjection with willingness and alacrity. In the latter part of 
the year, Sultan Mahmud advanced towards Dehll with a well-equipped 
army. In the neighbourhood of the town of Hindaun, Yusuf Kb&n 
HindaunI waited on him. ‘When he encamped in the village of 2 Panna, 
SultUn Ahmad took up a position with Tughlaqftb&d at his rear. The 


while the lith. e<l. has • Firishtah lith. ed. has > 

and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 205) has the Itarnpoora gate. 

1 The MSS., and the lith. ed. have Ailyu-f , which itcoording to the dictionary 
means a cylinder. The lith. ed. has a pillar. The mos(|ue according to 

Firishtah lith. ed. has two hundred and eight infuniruts ; and acfcording Ui 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 205), “two hundnnl and thirty minarets and two hundred 
and sixty arches.” 

a The MSS. as well as the lith. e<i. have H45 a.h., but Firishtah lith. od. 
has 844 a.h., and Col. Briggs has 844 a.h.. 1440 a.d. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 354, also has 1440 a.o. For an account of these transactions, 
a.s given in the history of SultAn Muhammml Shah of Dehll, see page 271 of 
vol. I, Persian text, and pages 327. 328 of vol. I, English translation of this work. 
The Dehll SultAn is here called Sultan Mal^mud Mub&rak Shah in one MS., and 
in the lith. ed., and Sul^n Mubarnmad Mub&rak Sh&h in the other MSS., and 
in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, though in the Dehll section he was calleti Sult&n 
Mubammad Sh&h. He was the wiopted son of MubArak ShAh and the cjorreot 
reading here should be Mubamma<i Shah, son of Mub&rak Sh&h, The Cambridge 
jaUstory of India, page 354, calls him “Sayyid, Muhammad Sh&li.” 

» One MS. has Aaj Panna, while the other has what looks like Tabia, 

while the lith. ed. has Patna. 
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next day Sultan Mahmud divided his army into three detachments. 
He placed two of them under the commands of Sulfan Qhiyath-ud-dln, 
and of 1 Ghaznin Kian who had the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din ; and sent 
them against Sultan Muhammad’s army; and kept the third force of 
selected soldiers with hiinself. ^ Sultan Muhammad sent out Malik 
Bahlul Ludi and Saiyid Khan and Darya Kian and Qutb I£han 
and other commanders, and engaged them in battle. Up to nightfall, 
brave men experienced in warfare stepped out from both sides and 
gave proofs of their courage and bravery. In the end both parties 
sounded the drum of retreat and took up their positions in their original 
stations. 

3 It so happened that on that very night Sultan Mahmud saw 
in a dream, that some audacious low men had risen in revolt in the 
fort of Mandu, and had brought the royal umbrella from the tomb of 
Sultan Hushang, and raised it over the head of a man of obscure 
descent. In the morning there were signs of anxiety and ^ distress 
in him. At this time Sultan Muhammad sent emissaries, and struck 
at the door of peace. Sultan Mahmud immediately agreed to a 
pacific settlement, and started on the journey back to Malwa. On the 
way, news came to him, that as it had happened, on that very night 
a mob of the common people had raised the dust of disorder and 
disturbance in Mandu, but it had been quelled by the exertions and 


1 He is called Qadm Khan in one MS. and ii^ the other 

and Na.Hrat ^an in the lith. ed. Qadm ^an Heeras to be the correct reading, 
aee note 4, page 327, vol. I, English traaslation of this work, and I have adopted it. 

2 One MS. has by mistake Sultan Mahmud. 

* Firishtah agrees mainly as to the three versions of the rofwon of Sul^n 
Matunud’s return to Malwa, though the lith. ed. says that he saw the revolt in 
the fort of Mandu in an **51^ , happening and not in a dream. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 206) says that he saw it in a dream. But the Cambridge History 
of' India, page 364, says that Mahmud readily accepted Muhammad Shah’s 
proposed terms of peace, m he “had learnt that during his absence the mob had 
risen in Mandu, removed the gilded umbrella from the tomb of Hushang, and 
raised it over the head of a pretender.” It has thus converted what Salman 
Mal^mud saw in a dream into a series of actual events. 

♦ The MSS. have J and J after while the lith. ed. has no 

similar words. Firishtah in the corresponding passage has » and I *have 

adopted it. M. Hidayat Hosain has text-edition. 
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m&iiBpgomoiit of A^zain MumSiyun. It has, however, come under my 
notice that it appears in some history that nows was conveyed to 
Sultan Mahmud, that Sultan Ahmad Gujrati was about to invade 
M§»lwa 5 and for this reason Sultan Mahmud came back. This version 
appears to be the most correct. 

In short, Sultan Mahmud arrived in Shadiabfid on the i Ist of 
Muharram 846 a.h.; and made the deserving men there partake of 
his gifts and benefactions. In the same year ho laid out a garden 
in the land appertaining to the town of Na^lcha; and built a dome 
and a few great palaces in it ; and remained for some time in Shtldl&b&d. 

2 After a short time he repaired the casualties and the damages 
sustained by his army; and marched out towards Chitor with the 
determination of chastising the Rajputs. ^ this time, * news 
was brought to the Sultan of the arrogance of Na^Ir, ® son of 
‘Abd-ul-qadir, the governor of Kill pi, who had a88ume<l the title of 
Najjir Shah, and had declared his independence; and letters had come 
from both the great men 4nd the ordinary inhabitants of the country, 
that he had placed his foot outside the straight and strong path of 
the law of the Prophet, and was struggling on the path of heresy 
and oppression; and (they) were crying for justice from his oppression 
and tyranny. Sultan Mahmud placed the destruction of Na^Ir Shah 
in the forefront of his energies ; and ® advanced towards Kftlpl. 


1 Tho name of the month is left out in the MSH., and in the lith. ed. of 
Firishtah, but is gi\*en as Muharram in the lith. od. of tho TabaqAt. f)f eourso 
the first day of Muharram is also tho first day of tho year. The year is 84fi a.h., 
in the MSS. and in the lith. e<i.; but is 845 a>h., in tho lith. ed. of Firishtah and 
846 A.H., 1441 A.D., in Col. Ilriggs (vol. IV, p. 207). 

* One MS. has jC m.) ^ C A ACtjf tXM j , insteoil 

of what I have in the text, which is tho rca<ling of the other MSS. and the 

lith. ed. 

* The sentence is long and rather clumsily wordo<l. 

* Tlie wortl^^^^ is omitted in one MS., and in tho lith. ed. 

* The word after is omitteni in tho MSS. and the text-edition. It 

is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and as it is recjuirwl to make sraise I have inserted it. 

* One MS. has instead of * which occurs in the other and 

in th^ lith. ed. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, by mistake ,>1^ 
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Na^ir i (son of) ‘Abd-ul-qMir, having received information of the 
advance of Sultan Mahmud, sent 2 ‘Ali Khan, his uncle, with many 
beautiful things and presents and various kinds of tributes, and sub- 
mitted a representation to the effect, that “Whatever they have 
said in respect of me, is entirely false and a fabrication ; and in order 
to decide this matter, if you will send truthful men and will find out 
the truth, you can mete out any punishment that I may deserve if 
even a small part of it be proved to be true.’’ Sultan Mahmud ^ did 
not grant an audience to the emissary for some days; and advanced 
stage after stage. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of Sarangpur, 
he, at the suggestion of A‘zam Humayun and other chief men of the 
state, drew the pen of forgiveness across the ^ page of Nadir’s 
offences, granted permission to his emissary to make his kurnishy 
accepted his tribute, and sending him letters containing counsel 
and precepts gave permission to ‘Ali to go back; and turned 

towards the country of Chitor. 

When he crossed the ^ river of Bhim, hb sent detachments every 
day in different directions in the country of Chitor and devastated 
it and plundered and took the people prisoners, and pulling down 
idol temples, laid the foundations of mosques. He halted for three 
or four days at each stage. When he encamed at Konbhalmir, which 
is one of the greatest forts of that country, and is famous for its 
strength in the whole country of ® Hindustan, there the vakil of Ray 
Konbha, who was named Deba, fortified himself, and sent out troops 

1 Here also the man ih named and the wortl or is 

omitted in the MSS., the lith. ed., au<i the text-edition. 

2 One MS. has instead of . Firishtah calls him NasTr 

Khan’s or tutor and not his uncle. 

8 One MS. has instead of . 

* The word in only in one MS. before , but I have inserted 

it, as it is requinnl to make the metaphor complete. 

* Both the MSS. and the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah call it the 

vl • There was a mentioned before, se<» page 481 ; but it caniKit 

be identical with • Foh Briggs (vol. IV, p. 208) calls it the Bunas river. 

® Both MSS. have , but the lith, ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah 

have This is l>etter, and I have adopted it. It would appear that 

according to the 'ipabaqat and Firishtah it was the fort of Konbhalmir itself 
that D6ba Ray fortified himself in; but according to Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 208) 
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to carry on skirmishes. It so hapi)ene(l, that they Inul built a grand 
temple opposite to the fort, and had drawn a lino of fortifications 
round it, and had stored provdaioiis and war materials in it. 8uU&ii 
Mahmud directed his energies to the cajiture of the fortifications round 
the temple, and seized them in the course of a wtH'k. A large* number 
of Rajputs became food for the sword, and othei*s wei'c> j)lunderod 
and taken prisoners. Sultan Mahmud ordered that the buildings 
apj3ertaining to the temple should bi^ fillcHl with firenvood and set on 
fire, and he poured i water and vinegor over the walls; and in the 
winking of an eyc^, those grand c'dific*es, whi(*h had taken so many 
years to erect, were rent asunder and crumbled down. The idols 
were also broken up, and given to the butchers ((\)l. Briggs adds 
“of the c*amp”), so that they might use them as weights for thedr scales 
for the sale of meat. The largc'st idol which had Ikhui fashioned in 
the 8haj)e of a ^ jsfieep, was converted into lime, and giv(*n with the 


it wan, “one of the fortn in tho Kooinl>ulinori* district.” An<t lio cidln its ilc. 
fondant lit'iiy Hay. Tho Caint)ri<l^o History of India, is di'li^htfully 

vagno hen*, and says “lie captured a fort and ilestroyed a temple, and advanced 
to Chitor. ” It is curious that thi^nt is no nu'iition of thi'se iiu‘ideiitH in Tod's 
Rnjafithan. On the oth(*r hand Tod (vol. I, p. 222) says that m S. 141MI a.i>. (1440 
A.n.), tile kings of Malwa and (iuzerat “at the ln*ad «>f jiowerlul armies, iiivailed 
Alewar. Ivooinbho met them on tiu* plains of Malwa Ivirdering on his own stat<*, 
and at the head of one hundred thousand horse ami foot ami fourtei'ii liundri'd 
elephants, gav’e tliein an <»ntin' «l<*feat. carry mg eaptiv'e to ('li(*etore Malimood 
the Khilji so\(*reigii of Malwa.” \S\' ha\ c no mention f»f tins \ict»»ry m <*itlier 
the* Tabafjrit or in Firishtali, hut ae<’or<liiig to (%»1. 'Pod, Ahul Ku/.il mentions 
it, and dilatc's on Koomhho’s greatness «>f soul in setting liis enemy at lihi'rty, 
not only without ransom hut with gilts. (\il, 'Pud, also says that Mahmood 
was confined for six months in (’hetoore, that liana Sanga’s son gave Haher the 
crown of tlni ^lalwa king, one of thc’ trophies of the eompioMt, and finally that 
there i.s a more durable record of the viet<»ry in the mscnjition on tin* triumphal 
pillar of Chetoon*, of whiclkKooiiihho lai<l the foumlatiori eleven years after the 
event, and which was completed in ten y<*ai-s. 

^ One MS. and tlie litli. ed. have ^ > wliili* the other MS. has 

but Firishtah lith. ed. litw *5^ v’ • He, ln»wever, agns-s with the 'Pahaejat 
in saying that water was iK»un*d over the wall, hut f'ol. Hriggs says that cold 
wat<»r was thrown on the stone images. 

Col. Hriggs (vul. iV, jiage 200, footnoh*) says probably the figure was 
one of a hull, for, as he says, there is no other instance of tho image of ft sheep 
or a ram bemg treated os an object of worship by the Hindus. 

4 
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leaf to the R&jputs, so that they should have to eat of the object 
of their worship. 

After he had done all this, he turned the bridle of his determination 
towards Chitor; and after his arrival in that quarter, he seized, after 
some fighting, a fort, which was situated at the foot of the ChitSr 
hill; and slew a number of Rajputs there. He was, after this, engaged 
in preparations for the siege of Chitor, when the scouts brought the 
news, that K6nbh& himself was not in the fort, but had on that day 
come out of it, and had gone away in the direction of the foot hills, 
which were situated in that neighbourhood. The Sultan started in 
pursuit of him; and sent several detachments separately in different 
directions after him. It so happened, that one of these encountered 
KonbhSL, and a great battle took place, in which Konbha was defeated; 
And entered the fort of Chitor. Sult&n Mahmud detached one army 
to besiege the fort; and himself took up a position in the centre of the 
country, and sent detachments every day for ravaging, and laying 
the country waste. 

He then summoned A‘zam HumAyun Kian Jah^n, so that he 
might take possession of i the country belonging to the RAjputs, 
which was situated round about Shadiabad. When A^zam Humayun 
arrived at Mandisor, he fell ill; and surrendered the deposit of life. 
Sultan Ma^imud on receiving this news became extremely disconsolate 
and sorrowful. He wept much, and in his great grief and distress 
wounded his face. On arrival in the fort of Mandisor, he sent the 
body of his father to Shadiabad; and made TSj ShSn, who was the 
pay-master of the army, its commander; and returned to his own 
camp. 

As the rainy season had now arrived, the Sultan resolved, that 
he should select an elevated position, and take up his quarters there; 
and after the end of the rains again go on with the siege of Chitor. 
On the night of the 26th of Dbl-bijjah, 846 a.h. (April 24th, 1443 a.d.) 


1 The MSS. and the lith. ed. agree, but Firishtah says ^ 

sf t.f., so that he might occupy the 
part of the country of Jaitor, which was situated around Mandisdr. The 
Cambridge History of India (p. 355) does not say that Sult&n Mahmud asked 
hia father to occupy the country round Mandisor, but that the latter led an 
expedition against that place, and there fell ill and died. 
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Kdnbh& made a night attack with ten thousand cavalry and siz 
thousand infantry, but Sult&n Mahmud had arranged for the pro- 
teotion of his camp with such care and vigilance that he was unable 
to do anything ; and a large number of i R&jputs were slain. The 
next night Sultan Mahmud made a night attack on the army of K5nbh&, 
with an army in battle array. K6nbh& was wounded, and fled towards 
Chitor ; and many Rajputs became food for the sword, and much booty 
fell into the hands of 2 the followers of Mahmud. The latter carried 
out the rites of offering thanks to God, and deferring the capture of 
the fort of Chitor to the next year returned to his capital of Sh&diab&d 
for protection and safety. 

Towards the end of IJbl-hijjah of the same year, he planned the 
erection of a college, and a minaret « seven stories high, in front of 
the Hushang ShShl Jdnui* Mosque. 

In the year ^ 849 a.h., an ambassador came from Sult&n Ma];im&d 
son of Sult&n Ibrahim Sharql, *the ruler of Jaunpur, with gifts and 
presents of rare excellence; and after placing them before the Sult&n 
gave a verbal message to the following effect, “Na^Ir, » son of 
‘Abd-ul-qadir the governor of KalpI, has turned his face from the 
strict path of the law of the Prophet, has adopted the ways of heresy 
and heterodoxy, has given up the practice of fasting and prayer, and 
has made over Musalman women to Hindd Ndyikds so that they might 
teach them the art of dancing. As the governors of K&lpi have from 
the time of Sult&n Hushang, been nominees of the rulers of M&lwa, 
it IS right and proper, that I should in the first instance reveal all 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have » but the other MS. has 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have , but the other MS. haa 

* The words are^bLo , Col. Brigge (vol. IV, p. 210) haa tranalated 

it “a beautiful pillar seven stories high.*’ I have found that the dictionary 
gives face, aspect, a lofty building, tower, and palace among the meanings of 

, but none of these is quite appropriate. M. llidayat Qoaain haa 
instead of in the text-edition. 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have 849 A.H., but Firiahtah and 
Col. Briggs have 847 a,h., and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 210) haa 1444 a.D, 

* One MS. omits the word • 
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his circumstances to your right-thinking mind; but if you should 
not have the leisure to punish and chastise him, you may indicate 
the fact to me, so that I may chastise him in a way, that may be 
deterrent to others/* Sultan Mahmud said in reply, “ The greater 
part of my army has gone to punish the rebels of i Mandisor, and as 
you have placed the defence of the faith in the forefront of your 
energies, 2 may your undertaking be of good omen; and it has my 
approval.” In the same majlis he bestowed a robe of honour, and 
the usual money, which had become customary in that age and which 
had been paid to ambassadors, on the ambassador of Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi, and granted hipa permission to return. 

When the ambassador arrived at Jaunpur, and reported (Sultan 
Mahmud lJlialji*s) reply, Sultan Mahmud, on account of his great 
pleasure and joy, sent twenty elephants as a final present to the 
Sultan. He then advanced towards Kalpi with a well-equipped army, 
and * expelled Na^ir (son of) ‘Abd-ul-qadir from that country. 

And Na^lr (son of) ‘Abd-ul-qMir senf a petition to Mahmud 
Shah to the following purport, have been obedient and submissive 
to your well wishers from the time of Hushang Shah to this day. 
Now Sultan Mahmud Sharqi has, with violence and tyranny, seized 
this faqtr'a territory. As you have always been my protector, now 
also knowing your high threshold to be the altar of my hopes, I have 
turned (my face) towards the country of Chanderl. *’ Sultan Mahmud 
sent ‘Ali Qiian with elegant things and presents to Sultan Mahmud 


1 The MSS. have > aiid , and the lith. ed. has which all 

appear to be inco^ct. The lith. ed. of Firiahtah has , and I have adopted 
it. M. Hidayat ^osain, however, has retained in the text-edition. 

^ There is some difficulty about the meaning of the passage, which is 
written in one MS. as ^ . in the other MS. the 

word j is substituted for , and the word for the last two words . 

In the lith. ed. the conjunction is j and the sentence ends with the words 
, and both and are omitted. 

3 The expression in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. as well as in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah is I cannot find out the exact meaning 

of the word • It would be noticed that it was used in two previous 

passages. 
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Sharql; and begged him that “As Na^Ir Kb&n, son of *Abd-ul-qftdir, 
has, through your exertions and activities, repented of his evil acts, 
and has adopted the path of the law of the Prophet; and as he has 
from the time of the fortunate Sult&n Hushang been under our pro* 
tection, it is hoped, that accepting and taking* into consideration the 
purport of the text, ‘ that one who has repented of his sin is as if he 
had not sinned at all*, he would draw the pen of forgiveness over 
his offences; and would deliver his country back to him.** After the 
arrival of ‘Ali KbS.n, Sultftn MahmQd Sharql did not give any distinct 
reply, and passed the time by saying “may be and perhaps.** 

Mahmud Sh&h Kbaljl owing to his sense of honour and manliness, 
considered the protection of Nasir (son of) *Abd-ul-q&dir incumbent 
on his spirits, and started on the ' 2nd Shaww&l 848, towards 
Chanderl ; and in the neighbourhood of that place * Nasir Kh&n 
came and rendered him ® homage ; and ^ (Sult&n Ma^imud then) 
immediately advanced towards Erij and Bh&ndir. When this news 
reached Sult&n Mahmud Sharql, he came out of the city, and encamped 
in the territory of Erij; and having seized Mub&rak Kh&n, son of 
Junaid Kb&n, who was the hereditory ruler of that place, took him 
along with him. Starting from that place he encamped in the broken 
ground near the river Jamun&, to which there was only a narrow 


1 The corresponding a.d. date is given by Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 212) •• 
January 8th, 1445 a.d., while the Cambridge History of India, page 355, gives 
January 12th, 1445, aa the date on which Sult&n Mahmud Khaljl coramenoed 
his march towards Chanderl. 

s He is called Naijlr Sh&h in this place in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah; but more correctly No^Ir KhAn in the lith. ed. of the ^abaqAt* 
M. Hidayat Hosain has Na^Ir Sh&h in the text-edition. 

« The words 3 occur in one MS.’ after but not in the 

other MS. or in the lith. ed. 

*■ The word, from '-*V h to occur in the MS., but ere omitted 

from the lith. ed. There ore siight diflferenceu in the MS. oleo; the initial, ie 
omitted in one and the name of the eecond place ie differently apelt in the two 
MSS. In one it is . which I euppoee U Bhindlr, though there U no dot 

below the Bret letter, whUe in the other it ia written , which ie probably 

Bhadnir. In the lith. ed. of Firiehtidi it ia , Thtodir. Col. Bri(^ 

(vol,*IV, p. 212) haa Bhandere. The Cambridge Hiatory of India mentions Eri}, 
but not BhAndlr. 
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passage, and where a hostile army could not come up to him; and 
strengthened the position by the erection of works round it. Mahmud 
Shah leaving him alone there advanced towards KalpI; and Mahmud 
Shah Sharqi becoming impatient also marched towards that place. 
At this time the warriors of the l^alji army attacked his base, and 
took an immense quantity of booty. Upon this he turned round 
with a body of his men, and engaged in a battle ; and the fight and 
slaughter continued till the evening. After the lord of the stars 
(the sun) had set, the two armies returned to their original stations, 
and remained there. After two or three days, as the rainy season had 
already made its approach, Sultan Mahmud IQialjl returned to 
Fat^abad after plundering and ravaging some villages appertaining 
to K&lpl. He planned the erection there of a palace seven stories 
high. 

The ra^iyats and inhabitants of the town of Erij complained of 
the oppression and tyranny of Mubarak Khan, son of Junaid 
Sultan Mahmud Kbaljl sent Malik -ush-sharq Muzaffar Ibrahim, the 
governor of Chanderi, with a large army to Erij. When he arrived in 
the neighbourhood, news came that Sultan Mahmud Sharqi had 
sent Malik Kalu to attack and destroy him, and had reached the village 
of 1 Ratah. Malik Muzaffar Ibrahim also turned to Ratah and after 
they had met Malik Kalu fled. The inhabitants of Ratah came and 
saw Muzaffar Ibrahim ; 2 he seized them all, and sent them to Chanderi ; 
and again advanced towards Erij. He learnt on the way that Sultan 
Mahmud Sharqi had sent the major portion of his army to make a 
raid on the territory of ^ Barhar, the Ray whereof was a dependant 
of Mahmud Shah Kb^ljl. Malik Muzaffar considered the guarding 
of his (master’s) dominions must have precedence over the conquest 
of Erij, and advanced in thal; direction; and the Sharqi army, hearing 


1 The name is written as and in the MS., and in the lith. 
ed., and in the lith, ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 213) calls it 
Rohut. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the place, or the 
inoidenU connected with it. 

< It is not at ail clear why he did so. B'irishtah does not mention the 
incident. 

* The place is called Barh&r in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and 
Parb&d in the other MS. It is not mentioned in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
M. Hidayat ^osain has adopted Parh&rah in the text-edition. 
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the news, turned back, and went to the town of B&tah« As the war 
was being prolonged, and Musalm&ns belonging to both sides were 
being wounded and slain, ^ Shaikh JMaldah, who was one of the 
great men of the age, and was famous for revelations and miraculous 
acts, wrote and sent, with the concurrence of Sult&n Ma^mad Sharql, 
a letter to Mahmud Shi,h Shaljl, on the subject of a peace; and by 
the exertions of His Holiness the Shaikh, the peace was effected in 
this way ; that SultS^n Mahmud Sharqi should at once make over the 
towns of R&tah and Mahobah to Nasir Kii&n; and when four months 
should have elapsed after the return of Mahmild Shfth fUialjl, he 
should deliver to him the territory of K&lpl also. The period of four 
months was mentioned for this reason, that in that time, the truth 
about his religion and creed would be disclosed; and on this agreement 
Mahmud Shah Kbaljl returned to Shadiabad. 

In the ^ year 848 a.h., the Sultan planned the establishment of a 
8 hospital, and he created an endowment, by the gift of some villages, 
for paying the charges of medicines and all the other things required 
for the sick. He also appointed Maulana Fa^l-uUlah JjAiHtn (physician), 
who had the title of Malik-uUJi^ukamd' for observing the condition of 
the ^ sick and the insane. 

On the 5 20th of Rajb-ul-murajjab in the year 960 a.h., (Sultan 
Mahmud) advanced with the object of capturing the fort of Mandalgarh. 


1 The name is written aa , and in the MS. and em in the 

lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, and in the lith. cmI. of Firishtah. Col. Brigga 

(vol. IV, page 213) calls him Sheikh Chand of MSlwa. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. gives 849 a.h., as the year of the foundation of the 
hospital. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 214) gives 1445 a.d., as the corresjjonding year 
of the Christian era. 

* This is one of the earliest mentions of the establishment of a hospital; 
and it certainly, as far as I know, is the earliest mention of a hospital for 
mental diseases. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 214) gives a description of the 
hospital, and mentions “apartments for maniacs'*; but the Cambridge History 
of India, page 350, only incidentally mentions the building of the hospiUl. 

* The MSS. are incorrect hero. One ha« J 

, The lith. ed*. of both the Tabacj&t and of Firtehtah have the 

correct reading. 

» Col. Brigg* (vol. IV, p. 214) give* September lith, 1446 X.O., aa the 
ooiMqmnding date. The Cambridge Hietory of India, page 386, aay* BfabmOd 
Khaljt invaded the Bin*’* dominion in October, 1446 a.d. 
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When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the fort of Ranthambhor, 
he transferred the command of it from Bah&r Shan to Malik 
Saif-ud-din; and marching by successive stages encamped on the 
bank of the river BenS^res. As Ray K5nbha did not possess the 
strength to meet him, he fortified himself in the fort of Mandalgarh; 
and on the 2nd and 3rd day, the Rajputs sallied out of the fort, and 
exerted themselves bravely. But in the end, they came in with 
weakness and humility; and agreed to pay tribute. Sultan Kbaljl, 
owing to the exigencies of the time, agreed to a peace, and returned 
(to his own dominions). 

In a short time, having newly equipped his army, he advanced 
with the object of capturing the fort of Biyana. When he arrived 
within two faraanga of that place, i Saiyid Muhammad Shan, 
the governor of the place, sent his son Auhad Sl^an to wait on him; 
and sent one hundred horses, and one lakh of tankaa in cash as tribute. 
Mahmud Shah having honoured him with a special robe of honour, 
gave him permission to go back. He also .sent a gold embroidered 
qabd (robe) and a head-dress decorated with gems, a gold belt and 
horses with saddles and bridles adorned with gold for Muhammad Sl^&n 
himself. The latter put on the qabd, and opened his mouth in praise 
of Mahmud Sh5h, and had the public prayer read and the coins struck 
2 in his name. The SultAn on hearing this news returned from the 
place where he was. On the way he captured the town of ^ Alhanpur 
which is situated near Ranthambhor. He next ^ sent eight thousand 

1 He is called Mabmud ^an in one MS. In the other he is called Mabmud 
^&n in one place and Mubammad ]^&n in the other. The lith. ed. and the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah call him Mubammad 

> It appears from Firishtah that he did so by removing the name of the 
BddahSh of Dehll. The Cambridge History of India, page 356, says Muhammad 
Kh&n substituted the name of Mahmud Khaljl for that of 'Alam Sh&h of Dehll. 
As a matter of fact, the Sul^n of Dehll at this time was Su4&n *A]a-ud-dIn, 
who was succeeded by Bahlul Lud!, and no 'Alam Sh&h reigned in Dehll at 
that time. 

S The name of the toym is variously given. The MSS. have Alhanpur, 

and the lith. ed. has Pahtur, while the lith. ed. of Firishtah has N&war. 
Col, Briggs has the fort (not the tovm) of Anundpoor, and the Cambridge History 
of India, page 356, outs the Qordian knot by calling it '*a minor fortress.’* 

^ Under T&j ^&n, according to Firishtah, Col. Briggs and the Cambridge 
History of India. 
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horsemen and twenty-five elephants, with the object of capturing the 
fort of Chitor; and after taking one lakh and five and twenty thousand 
tankas fix>m the R&ja of Kotah in the way of tribute returned to 
Sh&dlftb&d. 

In the year 854 a.h., 1450 a.d., ^ Gangd&s, the R&ja of the fort 
of ChfimpSuir sent him tribute, and submitted that, “Sult&n 
Muhammad, son of Sult&n Ahmad, is besieging the hill of Chftmp&nlr; 
as this slave has always carried his prayers to Your Majesty, he now 
hopes for aid and support.’* SultS^n Mahmud turned his attention 
to give him help. On the way news came that * Sultftn Qutb-ud-din, 
son of SultS.n Muhammad Gujratl, had come towards Idar, with 
the object of demanding tribute from the R&ja of that place. SultAn 
Mal^mud considering him to be ^ weak, started towards ^ Bftr&slndr. 
On hearing this news Sult&n Muhammad, as his ® baggage animals 
had become lame and disabled, burnt his tents and other equipages 


1 He is called KankdAs or Gangd&a in the MSS. and in 

the lith. ed. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 210) callM him 
Gungadas. The Cambridge History of India which, on page 301, in the chapter 
about the history of Gujarat, had Gang&dAs, calls him hero, on page 306, Kanak 
DAs. 

* He is called Sul^n Qut'b-ud-dln Muhammad QujrAtl in one MS. and 
in the lith. ed., but the other MS. has Sult&n Qutb-ud*dln son of Sult&n 
Mu^mmad Gujr&tl. Firishtah lith. ed. has Sult&n Mub^niinad Sh&h Gujr&tl. 
Sult&n Mub&niniad Sh&h died soon after the invasion of Sult&n Mabmud Khalj! ; 
and Sult&n Qutb-ud-din succeeded him. This is probably the reason of the 
confusion in the names of the Sult&n. 

* There is some difference in the readings here. One MS. has what looks 

like The other has »» omitted in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah has ^ • It is rather far-fetched, but the reading may be 

^ in the text, the having been omitted by some scribe. In the 

text-edition M. Hidayat ^osain has scams more 

appropria^te. 

^ The name is t in one MS., and in the other and in the 

lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has what looks like Neitlwr Col. Ilrig^ 

nor the Cambridge History of India mentions this place. M. Hidayat ^osain 

has i*^ text-edition. 

» The MSS. and the lith. ed. have ’ J^******®** “* *••• 

poiufing passage has to me to be oorreot. 

and I have adopted it. M. Hidayat ^osain has the text^tion. 
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and retired towards Ahmad&bad. When Sultan Mahmud received 
this information, he also turned back from the way, and encamped 
on the bank of the MahindrI. Gangdas came to him at this place, 
bringing with him thirteen lakhs of tankas in cash, and some horses 
in the way of tribute. Sultan Ma^imud bestowed on him a gold 
embroidered robe (qabd) in the same rmjlis ; and gave him permission 
to go back; and himself returned to his capital of Sha(habad. On the 
way, he gave permission to Ray Bir, Raja of Idar, to go back, after 
bestowing on him, as a reward, five elephants and twenty-one horses 
and three lakhs of tankas in cash. He remained for a time at Shadlabad 
and occupied himself with the affairs of his dominions and army. 

In the year 856 a.h., (1461 a.d.), he advanced with more than 
one hundred thousand horses to conquer GujrSt and having passed 
1 Ghati Hawaii, besieged the town of Sultanpur. Malik ‘Ala-ud-din 
Suhrab, who was the deputy of 2 Sultan Qutb-ud-din for some days 
sallied out of the fort and fought bravely. (But) when he * became 
hopeless of receiving any reinforcement he. begged for quarter and 
joined Sultan Mahmud. The latter sent his family and ^ children 
to the fort of Mandu ; and made him swear that he would never turn 
his face from his master. He then gave him the title of Mubariz 
Klmn, and made him the commander of the army; and advanced 
towards Ahmadabad. On the way news came that ® Sultan 
Muhammad had surrendered the deposit of his life; and his son 
Qutb-ud-din had taken his place. Sultan Mahmud, in spite of the 
fact that his object was the destruction of the mansion of Sultan 
Muhammad’s government, owing to his great humanity, assumed 


1 The name ia written as in the MSS., and as 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has . I have not been 

able to find the name elsewhere. M. Hidayat Hosctin has adopt€)d 
i^^y in the text-edition. 

- * But see below where it will be seen that Sultan Muhanuncid was yet 

alive. 

* in one MS., and in the lith ed. ; but in the other MS. 

4 JUkf j jUr in one MS., and in the lith. ed.; and 1; (^1^* 
in the other MS. 

« One MS. inserts after 

erroneously substitutes k>r JhL.. 
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mourning; and in accordance with a custom of the time distributed 
pdn and SharbcU (betel and sweet drinks) to the amirs and learned men 
in his army. He also wrote a letter to Sult&n Qutb-ud-din, offering 
him condolences on his father’s death, and congratulations on his 
accession. At the same time, however, he laid waste the town of 
Bardda, and left no stone unturned in the matter of plundering and 
seizing the inhabitants. He made prisoners of some thousands of 
Musalm^ns and Kafirs; and after halting for some days in that town, 
advanced towards AhmadAbdd. 

At this time, Malik ‘Alft-ud-din SuhrAb, who had been waiting, 
for a time and opportunity, fled and went to Sulf&n Qutb-ud-dln. 

1 It would appear, that when he took the oath, and engaged that he 
would not bo false to the salt of his master, he had his old (original) 
master in his mind; and owing to his great regard for his salt had 
abandoned his family and children. Sult&n Mahmfld marched by 
successive stages, and encamped at ^ Kaparbanj, which was situated 
at a distance of 25 karphs from Ahmadabad. Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
halted at the village of Kbanpur, which was three Icarohs from 
Kaparbanj. For some days the two BddsMhs confronted each other; 
and on the night of ^ the last day of §afar in the afore -mentioned 
year, Sultan Mahmud mounted his horse with the determination of 
making a night attack, and came out of his camp. But ho missed the 
way, and remained all night seated on his horse in an open plain. 
Early in the morning he placed the army of Sarangpflr on his right 
wing, and entrusted the command of it to his eldest sonOliIyath'^d-dln; 
and nominated the amirs of Chanderl to the loft wing and arrayed it 
under the command of * Qadam Kh5n, who was his younger son. 

1 There are differences in the readings here. The MH8. have, with slight 
variations, the reading I have a<loptod; the lith. ed. has a very imperfect reading. 

2 Sarkaj in the text-edition. 

* Tlie date is in the MSS. and in the lith. e<ls.. l>oth of the X<^baqAt 
and Firishtah. as applied to a month means towards the clcjse of, and 

in respect of a particular day means the last day. Col. Unggs (vol. IV, p. 217) 
gives the Nt of Suffur, 866. as the date of the prrjposed night attack and gives the 
10th of February, 14.53, as the corresponding date of the (Jhristian era. Both 
the date and the year of the Hijrl era and consequently the ilate and the year of 
the Christian era are incorrect. 

4 in the text-edition. 
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He placed himself in the centre of the army and commenced the 
battle. Sultan Qutb-ud-din also placing the army of Gujrat in battle 
array advanced to the (battle-) field. The vanguard of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din’s army fied before the vanguard of Sultan Ma^ud^s 
army, and joined Sultan Qutb-ud-dIn. MuzafiFar Kban, who was 
one of the great amirs of Chanderi, separated himself from the left 
wing of Sultan Mahmud’s army, and attacked the right wing of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-(hn*s army; and its soldiers being unable to withstand the 
attack turned their faces in fiight. Muzaffar ELban pursued them as 
far as Sultan Qutb-ud-din’s camp; and his men stretching their hands 
to plunder and ravage entered the treasury in the camp, and loading 
all their elephants with treasure sent them at once to their own camp. 
When the elephants returned, and they wanted to lead and send them 
a second time, they heard that a detachment of Sultan Qutb-ud-din’s 
army finding Shahzada i Qadam Khan’s troops to be weak and in 
distress had attacked them, and as they were unable to withstand 
them, they carried away their lives ^ on one foot (i.e., with much 
difficulty). Muzaffar Khan withdrawing his hand from plunder went 
into a corner. Sultan Mahmud was amazed at seeing his army dis- 
persed and his left wing routed, and stood with two hundred horsemen 
on the field of bravery, and acting as an expert archer, as long as he 
had any arrows left in his quiver, gave proof of his great courage. 
At this time Sultan Qutb-ud-din came out of the corner, in which he 
was concealed, with a detachment in battle array and confronted 
Sultan Mahmud. The latter having exerted himself to the utmost 
retired to his camp, with (only) thirteen men. Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
considered this victory a great gift of God, and did not engage in 
pursuit. Eighty-one elephants and an immense quantity of booty 
fell into his hands. 

Sultan Mahmud remained on horseback in his place till nightfall. 
When five or six thousand horsemen had collected round him, he 
started for Mandu at midnight. On the way, his army was badly 
harassed by kdlis and hhils, Sultan Mahmud did not, from the time 
of the rising of the sun df his greatness and up to the end of the period 

1 text-edition. 

s The MSS. have ^ ^ and b ^ , and the lith. ed. has b ^ . 
I cannot find the meaning of b uXJ ; b ^Si of course means one foot. 
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of his reign, suffer any defeat, except this. When he arrived at MandQ, 
and the damages sustained by his army had been repaired, i he 
appointed SultS-n Gliiyatb-ud-dln, who was his true-born son to raid 
the town of Surat, which had been founded on the bank of the T&pti, 
and was one of the famous ports of Gujrat. Sultan Ghiyfttb-ud-dln 
returned after having ravaged a number of places pertaining to Surat. 
It so happened that (at this time) ^ information of the deceit and 
treachery and hostilities of Nizam-ul-mulk, the mztr, and his sons, 
reached Sultan Mahmud ; and by his order they were punished. 

In the year 857 a.h., 1453 a.d., Sult&n Ma];imud confirmed his 
determination to conquer the country of Marwftr ; but as he was not 
assured in his mind from the side of Sult&n Qutb-ud-din, he thought 
it advisable that he should, in the first instance, conclude a treaty 
with the latter; and after that undertake the conquest of Konbh&’s 
dominions. He kept this hidden in his mind, and gave orders for the 
equipment of his army; and went from Sh&dl&b&d to the town of 
Dh&r. He sent Taj from that place with a well-equipped army 

to the border of Gujrat, so that he might introduce the matter of the 
treaty. Taj Kb&n wrote letters to the vazlrs of Sult&n Qutb-ud-dIn; 
and sending them by the hands of eloquent emissaries, conveyed the 
message, that disputes and hostility between the two sides were a 
cause of injury to the people; and peace and amity the cause of safety 
and prosperity. After much discussion Sult&n Qutb-ud-dIn expressed 
hia consent to a treaty of peace, and great and pious men from both 
sides having intervened, strengthened the treaty by engagements and 
caths. It was settled, that the Qutbl army should plunder and ravage 
such parts of Konbha’s dominions as were contiguous to Gujrftt, 
and Matimud Shah should take possession of the country of Mewftr 
and Ajmir and all the neighbouring countries; and whenever 
accessary either of the parties should not refuse to aid and help the 
>ther. 


1 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 218) »ay« that 
'*Gheia«>ood>deen, with the right wing of the army, ded to Burst, where he 
plundered the country ” etc. 

* The word appears to be required after <3^^ , but does not 

appear either in the MSS., or in the lith. ed. It is in the lith. ed. of Firiahtah, 
md I have inserted it in the text. 
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In the year 868 A.H., 1464 a.d., Sultan Mahmud advanced to 
punish the rebellious Rajputs, who had raised the standard of recusancy 
and revolt in the territories of ^ Hfi-rauti; and made many Rajpute 
in the town of ^ Mah5ll food for the sword ; and having seized their 
children and families sent them to Mandu. From that place he 
advanced towards Biyana; and when he arrived near it, and as D&ud 
Khan, the governor of Biyana sent much tribute, and came in the way 
of loyalty and sincerity, he left the territory in his possession. He 
also, by his excellent exertions, changed a ^ dispute, which had existed 
between Yusuf I£lian Hindauid and the governor of Biyana, into friend- 
ship and attachment. At the time of his return, he left the 
government of the forts of Rantambhor and Harauti in the charge 
of Qadam Khan who had the title of ^ Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din ; and spread 
the shadow of peace and hope on the residents of Shadiabad. 

In the course of the same year, Sikandar I£ban and Jalal Khan 
Bukhari, who were among the great amirs of Sultan ‘Aia-ud-dln 
Bahmani Dakini, sent petitions and incited Sultan Mahmud to seize 
the fort of Mahur, which was one of the great forts of Berar. The 
Sultan advanced towards Mahur ^ by way of Hushangabad. 
Sikandar lUian came and waited on him in the neighbourhood of 

1 The name is written as in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. In the 

lith, ed. of Firishtah it is written as • Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 219) has 

Kerowly. The Cambridge History of India, page 356, does not give the name 
of the country, but calls the people the “Hara Rajputs”. 

* The town is called (jW® in th© MS., and in the lith. 

ed. Firishtah lith, ed. has Mahotl. Neither Col. Briggs nor the 

Cambridge History of India mentions the name. 

« The word which I have translated as “dispute” is written in the MS. 
» and • In the lith. ed. it is i and in the lith. ed. of Finshtoh 
it is None of these words have any meaning in the dictionary which 

is quite appropriate. I believe “dispute”, “raUing at”, than the “ dandy ing 
words”, which is the meaning of as the liearest. M. Hidayat il^osain 

has retained in the text-edition. 

^ Both MSS. have "Sul^ Qhiy&th*ud-dln. This is incorrect. Sul^ftn 
Ohiy&tb'Ud-dln was the title of the elder son. Qadam O&n's title was 
*AlA-ud-dIn. Firishtah lith. ed. has Fidaf ^an instead of Qadain 

^An; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 219) has Fidwy Khan. 

* The MSS. have hXUlt instead of Jilj jl , 
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Ma|^mud&bSd. When he laid siege to M&hur, Sult&n ^Alft-ud-din 
came with an army, as numerous as the st€u*s and as splendid as the 
sky, to aid the besieged garrison. Sult&n Ma^tid finding that he 
had not the strength to meet him turned back. The pen, perfumed 
with musk, has narrated these incidents clearly and in detail, in 
the section about the Bahmaid Sultans. ' 

At the time of his return news came from the ^ enemies, that 
Mubarak Kh^n, the ruler of Asir, had invaded the country of Baklftna 
which is situated between Gujrat and the Deccan, and owed fealty 
and allegiance to Mahmud Shah. The latter, considering it incumbent 
on his spirit to protect and favour the ruler of the country, turned the 
reins of his determination in the direction of Bakl&na ; and sent Iqb&l 
]£b&n and Yusuf tUian in advance of himself. Mub&rak Kb&n came 
with a large army to oppose, but fled after a massacre. Sultan Mahmild 
returned to Sh§d!§.bad, after raiding some villages and towns in the 
territory of AsIr. 

In the year 858 news was brought to Sult&n Mal;imfld, 

that the son of R&y Babu, the Raja of BaklS^na, wanted to come to 
him; but Mubd.rak IQiSn, the ruler of Asir had invaded his country, 
and was laying it waste, and was preventing him from coming. Sultto 
Mahmud sent Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din on wings of speed to put him 
(Mubarak Khan) down. When the news reached the latter, he turned 
back and went to his own country. A son of Babu came with much 
tribute, and received favours; and having obtained permission to 
return, went back proud and happy to his own country; and Sultan 
Ghiyatb-ud-dln went towards Rantambhor. 

About this time, the Sultan advanced towards Chitdr. Konbha 
met him in the way of affability and gentleness, and sent a quantity of 
* coined gold and silver as tribute. As the coins bore K5nbha’s 


1 The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed.; and in the 

other MS. The only meaning of that can at all apply is enemies, 

but even that is not appropriate. cannot be found in the dictionary. 

Firishtah leaves out the words ^ in the corresponding passage; and 

gives the full name of Mubarak Kh&n as Mir&n Mub&rak Sh&h F&ruql. 

* One MS. hae , jlj . The other haa ^ ^ 

both these readings are partly incorrect. The reading in 
the lith. ed. appears to be correct and I have retained it. 
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stamp, they became the cause of an increase of Mahmud’s wrath; 
and ihe returned them; and his men stretched their hands in the 
way of plunder and rapine ; and did not leave a vestige of cultivation 
and population. He also appointed Mansur- ul-mulk to lay waste the 
country of Mandisor. And with the object of leaving thdnaddra 
there, he wanted to found a town of the name of Klialjpur in the 
centre of the country. On hearing this, Konbha came in a state of 
distress and humility and sent a message to the Sultan, that he was 
prepared to send any amount of tribute that the latter might demand, 
and after that would never transgress the path of devotion and loyalty 
on the condition that the Sultan would abandon the project of building * 
Oaljpur. As the rains were approaching, Sultan Mahmud took as 
much tribute as pleased his heart, and turned towards Shadiabad. 
After remaining there for a time, he again advanced in the year 859 A.H., 
1454 A.D., with the object of conquering the country of Mandisor. 
On arriving in that neighbourhood, he sent detachments in different 
directions, and himself took up a position in Ihe centre of the country. 
Every day news of a fresh victory came to him, and he performed the 
rites of offering thanks to God. 

It so happened that one day a petition came from a detachment, 
which had been sent in the direction of Harauti, to the purport that, 
the beginning of the rising of the sun of Islam in the country of 
Hindustan was from the horizon of Ajmir, and His Holiness the most 
learned of the sects 2 Shaikh Mu‘in-ud-din Hasan Sanjari was at 
rest in that place ; and now as it had come into the possession of the 
Kafirs, there was no vestige left there of Islam or Musalmans. As the 
purport of this petition was received, Sultan Mahmud turned in the 
direction of Ajmir that very day ; and after successive marches. 


1 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 221) says in a note that Chittoor was never subju- 
gated by the kings of either Guzerat or Malwa; and therefore Sooltan Mahmood 
did not return the tribute, because the coins bore Koomblio’s stamp, but because 
he did not consider it to bo largo enough. It appears to mo that Sultan 
Mahmud did not admit tlie independence of liana Konbha, who was paying 
tribute off and on ; and, therefore, resented the fact that the tribute sent contained 
coins which bore the Rana’s stamp; and he was probably also dissatisfied witli 
the amount of the tribute. 

® The Cambridge History of India, page 357, calls him Shaikh Mu*ln-ud-dln 
Chishtl. 
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encamped opposite the tomb, which was the receptacle of light, and 
asked for help from the spirit of the ELhwajah, may his tomb be 
sanctified ! (He then) ordered the baf^ht (pay-master) of the army, 
that he should, in concert with the amirs, reconnoitre round the fort and 
distribute the batteries. At this time ^ Gajadhar, who was the 
commander of the garrison, sallied out with a body of renowned Rftjpiits 
to give battle. He was, however, unable to withstand the assaults of 
Mahmud’s troops, and retired again into the fort. After that bloody 
skirmishes were carried on for four days. On the 6th day, GajSdhar 
again came out with all his troops, and was slain in the full swing of 
the fight. A body of Mahmud Sh&h’s soldiers, being mixed with 
those who were fieeing, got inside the gates; and the conquest of the 
fort fell to the lot of the Musalmans. In every lane there lay heaps 
of Rajputs that had been slain. Sulfan Mahmud, having carried out 
the rites of offering his thanks to God, attained to the honour of 
circumambulating the grave of the great saint; and made plans for 
the erection of a grand ndosque. He conferred the title of Saif bLb&n 
on Khwajah Na‘mat-ul-lah, and entrusted the rule of the fort to his 
charge. He made the attendants of that holy place happy by bestow- 
ing rewards and stipends on them; and then returning towards the 
fort of Mandalgarh, encamped after successive marches on the bank 
of the river Banas. He nominated amira to different points round 
the fort. Konbha also sent out his army from the fort dividing it 
into three detachments. The division, which confronted Taj Khan, 
and that which was opposed to ‘All Khan, fought with arrows and 
lances and there was 2 a great battle; and a large number of Mahmud 


1 The name isr written as , Kaj&dhar, in the MSS. as well as in the 

lith. ed.; and as Gajadhar in the lith. od. of Firishtah. This latter is of course 
correct. Gajadhar is a corruption of Sanskrit Gadadhar, i.e., one who bears the 
mace. Col. Briggs has got Gungadhur liay, wliich may bo derived from 
Gangadhara— a name of Sivar— meaning one who carries the goddess or nver 
Ganga. The Cambridge History of India, page 357, has Gajanhar, which 
has no meaning at all. M. Hidayat Hosain has reUined in the text- 

edition. 

» Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 223, footnote) suggests that this was the 
battle which was commemorated as a groat victory obtained by Rana Koombho 
over Sooltan Mahmood on the superb column which the former erected; 
but there is very little similarity between this battle and the victory claimed 
5 
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Shah’s troops were slain, while an innumerable host of Rajputs became 
food for the sword. When the sovereign of the stars turned his face 
from the arch of i the fourth heaven towards his private chamber 
(t.c., the sunset), the two parties took up their quarters in their 
respective stations. In the morning, the amir a and vazlra collected 
in the royal pavilion, and submitted that as during that year the 
troops had been fighting repeated campaigns and the rainy season 
was near, it would be fitting and proper, if he would rest and repose 
for a few days in the capital city of Shadiabad, in order to repair the 
damage and injury to the army; and make after the rains, with a 
fully equipped army, a king-like attempt to capture the fort. Sultan 
Mahmud returned and rested for some days. . 

On the 26th Muharram 861 a.h., 23rd December, 1466, the Sultan 
marched with a great army to capture the fort of Mandalgarh. In 
the neighbourhood of Mewar, the armies of Nagor and Ajmir and 
Harauti came and joined him. From that place they marched 
together to besiege Mandalgarh. On the way, wherever they saw a 

by the Rajputs. According to the Rajput Annals, the victory took place 
in 1440 A.D., while the date of this battle was 1455 or 1466, 15 or 16 years 
later; while to take one of the incidents, Su4an Mahmud was said to have been 
taken prisoner, and kept in confinement for six months, and then released; 
see note 6, pages 512, 513. There is no mention of this in the Musalman 
histories; and it is scarcely possible that such a thing should have occurred 
without being noted. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 357, does not mention this battle 
at all, and the account given by it is entirely different. According to it, “the 
siege was opened and the approaches carried up to the walls. On October 
19th, 1467, the place was carried by assault, with great slaughter., etc., etc.’^ 
There is no mention of RAna Konbha and of his army ; and instead of the retreat 
mentioned by Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah, wo have Sult&n Mahmud advancing 
towards Chitor, and sending columns in different directions to harass the 
R&jputs and to reduce them to subjection. Later on, however, on page 361, 
when giving a summary of the qualities and achievements of Sultan Mahmud 
it says “The more famous column of victory at Chitor is said to commemorate 
victories over Mahmud of,Gujarat and Mahmud of Malwa. If this is so it, ‘like 
some tall bully lifts its head emd lies’.” 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtedi have (3^ 

of the fourth heaven or sky, and I have accordingly adopted it ; but the reading 
in the lith. ed. of the fftbaqat > which has the same meaning, sounds 

very well, and I had a mind to retain it. 
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temple, they razed it to the ground. On their arrival at their destina- 
tion, he gave orders to cut down all the trees from the roots and having 
pulled down all structures, left no trace of cultivation or population. 
Then they commenced the siege, and carrying the batteries beyond 
the ditches, took them close to the wall of the fort. In a short time, 
the citadel was captured by the help of Divine Providence. A large 
number of men were taken prisoners, or ^ wore slain. The R&jputs 
took shelter in a second fort, which was situated on the top of a hill, 
and felt proud of its strength and protection. But as the water of 
the reservoirs above the fort had failed owing to the concussion of the 
cannon, and the water, which had been stored in the first fort had 
fallen into the hands of Mahmud Shah's troops ; owing to the want of 
water cries of weeping and anguish rose from all sides, and the 
garrison crying “ thirsty ", ‘‘ thirsty ", begged for quarter; and agreed 
to pay a sum of ten lakhs of tankas as tribute ; and coming out * with 
an assurance of safety, surrendered the fort. This groat victory 
appeared on the stage of events, on the ^ 1st Dbl-hijjft'h in the year 871 
A.H. Sultan Mahmud performed the rites of offering praise and 
thanks to God in a spirit of great humility and submission; and entering 
the fort on the following day, demolished the idol temple, and used 
the materials for the construction of a Jama* Mosque. He appointed 
a Qddi (judge), a Mufti (judge or one who issues fatwas or decisions), 
a ^luJjUasib or censor of public morals, a Khatib or a reader of prayers, 
and a Muadfian or one who calls worshippers to perform the Namaz at 
fixed hours; and having arranged the affairs of that neighbourhood 
in the best way, advanced on the ^ 15th Muharram in the year 
862 A.H., in the direction of Chitor. 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have , wliilo the other MH. lias . 

2 One MS. and the lith. od. have , while the other M8. han 

below. 

2 Firishtah lith. od. has the 25th Dhl*bijjah 862 a.h., an the dHt<3 of the 
victory, and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 224) has Zeohuj 20, 861 a.h., 8th Novendwr, 
1457. 

^ Both MSS. have 15th Muharram 862 a.h., while the lith. ed. has I6th 
Muharram •ul'bar&m in the year 892, which ie manifently incK^rrect, aa to the 
year. Firishtah lith. od. haa 15th Muharram, 863 a.h., and Col, Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 224) haa 16th Mohumim, a.h. 862, Docembor 4th, 1457, 
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When he arrived in that neighbourhood, he sent Shahzada 
Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din to raid and ravage the countries of Kilwarah ^ 
and Dilwarah. The Shahzada laid the country waste, captured many 
prisoners, and returned under the wings of help and safety. After 
some days Shahzada 2 Qadam IQian and Taj Kiian were nominated 
to attempt the capture of the fort of Bundi. When the Shahzada 
arrived in the vicinity of the fort, the Rajputs came out of it and 
commenced a fight. They exerted themselves to the best of their 
ability, but being in the end routed, became food for the sword; 
and a number of them having thrown themselves into the ditch were 
taken prisoners. On the first day of the attack they captured the 
fort by the strength of their arms, and their bravery and courage. 
The Shahzada having offered thanks for this great gift in the best 
way, left one of his trusted chiefs in that place; and with victory and 
triumph, returned to the capital city of Shadiabad in the foot steps 
of his father and patron. 

In the year 863 a.h., 1458 a.d., (the Sulfan) ^ again mounted to 
punish and chastise the Rajputs. When he encamped in the village 
of 4 Ahar, he appointed Sulfan Gliiyath-ud-din and ^ Qadam Klian 
to raid the countries of Kilwarah and Dilwarah. They ravaged that 
country, and also raided the country round Konbhalmir. When they 
waited on their father, and Sultan Gluyath-ud-din dilated on the praise 
of that fort, Sultan Mahmud advanced the next day towards it. On 
the way he demolished temples and traversed the different stages. 
When he encamped in the vicinity of Konbhalmir, he mounted his 
horse one day, and went to the top of a hill which was situated on its 
eastern side, and reconnoitred the city. He then declared that the 


1 One MS. and tlie lith. ed. havu Kilwarah and Dilwarah, while the other 
MS. has Kilwarah and Malwarah. 

2 The text-edition has ^1^ . 

3 One MS. omits the words j 

and has instead <iycU Jfjfj Jb jL and 

then lis in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

^ One MS. and the lith. od. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have jbfcf 
but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 225) has the town of D’har. 

^ The name is variously written as Qadam ^an, Fidai I^an, and Fidwi 
Khan. 
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capture of the fort would not be possible without a siege lasting some 
years. The next day he started from that place and advanced towards 
Dungarpur. When he encamped on the bank of the Dungarpur 
reservoir, ^ Ray Syam Das, the Raja of the place flt^d, and took shelter 
in the foot-hills ; and coming out again from that place in great humility 
and distress gave a tribute of two lakhs of tankas and twenty-one 
horses. The Sultan then returned to his capital of ShadiSbad. 

In Muharram 866 a.h., September 1461 a.d., ho advanced by 
rapid stages to conquer the country of the Deccan at the instigation 
of 2 Malik Nizam-ul-rnulk CIJiurL ^ When ho crossed the river 
Narbada, the scouts brought the news, that Mubarak Ivhan, the ruler 
of Aslr, had surrendered the deposit of his life. And (Ihilzl RliS-n, 
his son, who boro the title of 'Adil KJuin, had taken his place. In the 
beginning of his rule he had strot(*hod out his hands ot ^ tyranny 
from the sleeve of oppression, had unjustly ordered ^ Saiyid Kamal- 
ud-din and Saiyid Sultan to be slain, and had laid waste the houses 
of the victims. After dome days their brother named Saiyid 
Jalal-ud-din came to Sultan Mahmud praying for justice. The latter, 
in order to hel,p him, determined to chastise ‘Adil Klian, and with 
this inUmtion marched towards Asir. ‘Adil liliaii in his lielplessness 
and humility sent one of the grandsons (descendants) of Qutb ‘Alam 

1 Ho is called Ray Syam ])riH in one MS. and Ha> Sain JJfw in the other, 
and Sami Da.s in the lith. ed. FiriHlitah lith. ed. has Rily Sam Dfin, and 
Va)\. liriggH (v^t)l. 1\\ page 225) han Sham Dan. 1 havo adopUnl Syam Dan, aH 
it is nearent to the Sannkrit name. 

2 Firinlitah and Col. Uriggn agree; He(‘ alH»> pagt^ 87 in the tu'count of 
Nifftm Shah liahrnaiiT, from whi<-h it would apjiear, that the mvaHion waH 
at the instigation of Malik Nizain-ul-imilk (JhnrI; hut the (’amhndgo History 
of India, pagc^ 357, says that Hurnayun Shah eauseil Malik Nizam -ul-mulk 
Ghuri tt) bo assassinattal ; and it was at the instance of his family, who 
escaped to Mandu, that Sultan Mahinfal Khaljl invad<‘d the lAMMain. 

3 The Cambridge Hist<»ry of India, jiage 358, dismisses the matter of 
the advance on Asir, with the rather inadetjuate and misleading staUanent, 
“cornptjsed a rc'cent quarrel with ‘Add Khan II of Kliaiidesh.” 

^ Both MSS. have » but the lith. ed. anti the lith. ed, of Firishtah havt) 

* ^ Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 225, 226) has “Syud Kunial arul Syud Sooltari, 

two of the most respectable an<l holy js^rstnis of the age,” but 1 cannot find his 
authority for doing so. 
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Shaikh Farid-ud-din Mas'ud Shakarganj to wait on him, and sending 
some tribute, prayed for the pardon of his offences . As Sultan Mahmud 
knew that the arrow of the plan of no conqueror of forts had ever 
reached the battlements of the strong bastions of Asir; and besides 
the real object of this expedition was the conquest of the Deccan, 
he drew the pen of forgiveness over the volume of ‘ Adil Khan’s offences ; 
and having given him some advice, turned towards the country of 
Berar and Elichpur. 

On his arrival in the town of Balapur, his scouts brought the 
news that the vazlrs of i Nizam Shah had summoned and collected 
the troops from the different frontiers ; and having drawn two crores 
of tanlcaa from the treasury, had disbursed it, in the way of help to 
their expenses, to the amirs and the commanders; and they had 
come out of the city of Bidar with a large army and one hundred 
and fifty elephants of mountain-like size; and were waiting for the 
appearance of secret hidden in the providence of God, may His greatness 
be glorified ! Sultan Mahmud, on hearing this news, put his troops in 
order, and by repeated marches arrived within three farsan^s of 
NizSm Shah. 2 xhe vazlrs placed the eight year old Nizam Shah 

1 The eight years old son of the tyrant Humayiin Shah, who had in the 
meantime succeeded him. 

2 There are some differences in the readings. One MS. has ^UaJ *bj, 

•yidjS Ij iJL. while the other haa 

and the lith. ed. has the same reading as the first MS., with the difference that 
it has instead of I have adopted the reading of the first MS. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 226) says that the young king was placed on an elephant; 
but the use of the word bridle, shows that this is not correct. The account 
of the battle as given in the Cambridge History of India, page 358, is somewhat 
misleading. It is said there that, “when the two armies met, that of the Deccan 
got some slight adv'antage, but the precipitate action of a slave named Sikandar 
Khiln, who had charge of the person of the child king, decided the fate of the 
day.’’ As a matter of fact the Deccan army gained a decisive victory and 
the Malwa army fled and was pursued for two kardhs, and Sulfan Mahmud’s 
camp was plundered ; and the fate of the day was not decided by the precipitate 
action of the person in chaise of the child king; but as so often happened in 
other battles, was due to the victorious troops having dispersed in search of 
phmder, and Sultan Mahmud coming out of ambush with a body of fresh ti^ps 
at the p.sychological moment. The person who took away the young king 
towards Bidar was not, acconling to the Tabaqat and Firishtah, Sikandar 
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on a horse; and raising the royal umbrella over his head placed the 
bridle of the horse in the hand of IQiw&jah JahSn Malik Sh&h Turk. 
The command of the left wing was entrusted to Malik Nizam-ul-mulk 
Turk, and of the right wing to Kbwajah Mahmud Gil&nl, who had the 
title of Malik-ut-tujjar. When the two Bddshaha arrived in front of 
each other Malik-ut-tujjar acting with great quickness fell on the 
left wing of Sultan Mahmud’s army; and both Mah&bat fUiftn, the 
governor of Chanderi, and ^ahlr-ul-mulk, the vazlr, who were the 
commanders of it were slain; and a great defeat fell on the Mandd 
army, so that it was pursued to a distance of two kardfia; and Sultd^n 
Mahmud’s camp was plundered. 

At this time Sultan Mahmud, who had betaken himself to a 
corner, and was waiting for an opportunity (saw that) most of the 
Dakiids were engaged in plundering, and Ni?&m-ul-mulk was standing 
with only a few men round him, appeared with twelve thousand 
horsemen from behind Nizam ShS-h’s army. Kl^wS-jah Jah&n Turk, 
who was the leader of the,centre of the army, turned round ; and seizing 
the bridle of Nizam Shah’s horse turned towards the city of Bldar. 
The tables were now turned; and the men who had gone away in 
search of plunder were deprived of the beautiful capital of their lives. 

Malka-i-Jahan, the mother of Ni?am Shah, having suspicion of 
<leceit and treachery, left Mallii Khan to guard the city of Bldar, 
and went away herself to Firuzabad, taking her son with her. From 
that place she sent a letter to Sultan Mahmud Gujratl, and asked 
for his help and reinforcements. And Sultan Mahmud followed 
on and besieged Bldar. When the jieoplo having run away gathered 
round Nizam Shah at Firuzabad, and the news was received that 
Sultan Mahmud Gujratl, who had determined to help Nizam Shah 
with a huge army, would be soon arriving; Sultan MabmQd, having 
held a consultation, decided in the end, that as the air had become 
hot, and the month of Ramadan had drawn near, it would be best and 


Kh&n, but ^wajah JahAn Turk. It iH true that in the letter, which Ni^&in 
Shah or his mother or his ministers wnit<3 to Sultan Mabmuil Gujratl they 
said that Sikandar Khan and l^wajah Jahan carrie<l him off to Bldar; but not 
till an arrow from Sultan Mahmud’s army hit the elephant on which Hikandar 
Uian was riding, and the animal became unruly, so that Sikandar Ilian’s a^'tion 
can scarcely be described as pre<*ipitate (see note 1, pp, 87-89). 
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most proper, that he should defer the conquest of the country till 
the next year, and should then return, and with this pretext, he 
started on the foUowii^ day for his own territory. 

Again in the year 867 a.h., 1462 a.d., as he had the conquest of 
the Deccan in his mind, he again equipped his army, and encamped 
at ^ Nasratabad NaUcha; and he was still there, when a petition of 
Shlraz-ul-mulk the thdnaddr of the fort of Kehrla arrived with the 
information, that Nizam Shah Dakin! had sent Nizam-ul-mulk with a 
large army to attack the ihdTui of Kehrla ; and on the way news came 
that Ni^m-ul-mulk Turk, having arrived, had attacked the fort of 
Kehrla ; and also that when Nizam-ul-mulk had arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the* fort, Siraj-ul-mulk was intoxicated, and had 
no notice of what was happening; but his son came out of the fort, 
and after putting up some fight fled. 2 Nizam-ul-mulk, owing to 
his great pride and haughtiness, did not occupy himself in arranging 
the affairs of the place. Sultan Mahmud, on receiving this news, 
sent Maqbul Kb&n with four thousand horsemen in the direction of 
the fort; and himself advanced towards Daulatabad to have his 
revenge. On the way, the adherents of the Ray ^ Sirkaja and the 
vakils (representatives) of the Ray of Jajnagar brought five hundred 
and thirty elephants as tribute. Sultan Mahmud bestowed robes of 
honour and rewards on them, and gave them permission to return. 
When he encamped in the village of Khd'llf^'^bad, one of the servants 

1 Both the MSS. have libT cyoj but the lith. ed. has only ; 

while Firishtah lith. ed. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 228) 

has Nalcha. The Cambridge History of India does not mention the incidents 
connected with Kehrla. 

* This is the version of Nizam-ul-mulk's proceedings in the f^baqat, 
both in the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but Firishtah has a different account. 
According to him, NLjp&m-ul-mulk entered the fort with the troops which were 
fleeing, and took possession of it, but was murdered the same day by some 
K&jput foot soldiers. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 228) makes the matter clearer, 
by saying that “the place had fallen into the hands of Nizam -ool-Moolk; but 
that he, having exercised excessive tyranny towards the inhabitants had been 
put to death by a party of Rajpoot infantry.” The Cambridge History of 
India, page mentions the fact of Nizam-ul-mulk's occupation of Kehrla but 
does not mention his death. 

* The word is written in the MSS. and in the lith. ed., and alsb in 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 228) has Surgooja. 
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of the Amlr-uUmu^minxn (the amir of the Musalm&ns) Mvstanjad 
Billdh Yusuf bin ‘Abbasi brought for him a mandate conferring 
imperial rule, under a robe of chieftainship from Egypt. In his great 
joy and delight he carried out the rites of welcoming the servants of 
the Khalifa, treated them with great honour, and bestowed on them 
horses with jewelled saddles and bridles and embroidered robes of 
honour. 

When he arrived on the frontier of DaulatabSd (they) informed 
him that Sultian Mahmud Gujrati had come out of his capital and was 
advancing towards the place. Sultan Mahmud advanced towards 
the fort of ^ Malkonda ; and having raided and ravaged some villages 
and hamlets returned to his capital of Sh2ldI5.b&d by way of Gondwftra. 
He rested there for some days; and sent some troops under the com- 
mand of Maqbfil Khan in Rabl*-ul-fi.wwal in the year 871 a.h., to 
plunder and ^ ravage the town of Elichpur. When they plundered 
the city after occupying the surrounding country, the governor of the 
place after a part of the* night had passed, collected his neighbours 
such as Qadi Kli^n and Pir Khan, and with fifteen hundred horsemen 
and innumerable foot soldiers came out to fight. When Maqbul 
Khan got this news, he despatched the booty and other goods and 
his equipments with one body of troops and he selected and kept the 
most useful men with him, and appointed s some detachments 


1 Col. Briggs says in a note in vol. IV, page 229, of his History, I am 
not aware of any town in Berar bearing this name ; and the Teloogoo termination , 
ronda, renders it likely to be an error of transcribers. It may Ix) in Mulkai>oor 
which lies in the direct route of the King’s retreat. 


2 One MS. substitutes ALkU for . 

3 The reading in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. appear to be incorrect. 

The MSS. have iS^y. » and f while the lith. ed. has 

. The reading in Firishtah is • This 

appears to bo the correct reading, and I have a<lopted it. As to the incidents 
connected with Elichpur, Firishtah agrees generally, with the exception pointeil 
out in the preceding note. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 229) quotes an account of 
the incidents from what ho calls “the best authenticated history I have seen , 
without, however, giving its name. It agrees generally with the Tabaq&t and 
Firishtah. In this account, however, it is stated distinctly what is perhaps 
implied in the other accounts, viz., “The enemy, as ho anticipated, attacked 
the army for the sake of plundering the camp -equipage, etc.; and at the very 
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for engaging in a battle; and himself remained in ambush. When 
the two parties engaged each other Maqbul Shan came out of ambush, 
and GhazI Khan fled towards Elichpur. Maqbul l£ban pursued him 
to the gate of the city. On the way twenty of the notable leaders 
were slain and thirty were taken prisoners. Maqbul Khan returned 
from that place victorious and triumphant to Mahmudabad (i.e., 
Kehrla). 

In Jamadi-ul-awwal 871 a.h., January 1467 a.d., the ruler of 
the Deccan sent a man of the name of i Qadi Shaikban to the capital 
city of ShadIab^^d for effecting a treaty of peace; and after much 
interchange of views peace was concluded on these 2 terms : that 
the ruler of the Deccan should leave the country of Berar as far as 
Elichpur in the possession of Sultan Mahmud; and the latter should 
not henceforward cause any damage to the country of the Deccan. 
A treaty of peace was written containing these terms and received 
the agreement of the amxra and great men and divines of the kingdom. 
In the month of Jamadi-ul-akhir in the aforementioned year, a robe 
of honour and the usual remuneration was bestowed on the ambassador 
Shaikban ; and ^ Mashir-ul-mulk was sent with him so that the treaty 
and the agreement might be confirmed in the presence of each other. 

moment they expected to l>e crowned with victory, Mukbool Khan charging 
with his cavalry on the roar of the assailants gave them a total defeat.” 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and 

in the other MS. It Is not mentioned by Firishtah, who says the rulers of the 
Deccan and Malwa sent their emissaries to meet together and does not mention 
the names of those emissaries. 

^ The terms are slightly different according to Firishtah lith. od., which 
says that the ruler of the Deccan should leave Sultan Mahmud in possession as 
far as Elichpur and of the country of Gondwara and Baqali, as far as Kehrla; 
and Su^an Mahmud should cause no injury to the country of the Deccan. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 230) says that ‘‘it was agreed, according to some histo- 
rians, that Kehrla should be retained by Malwa, and that it should be considered 
as the southern limit of the kingdom; while others have cusserted, that Elichpoor 
was ceded to Malwa on condition of the King refraining from invading the 
Deccan in future.” The Cambridge History of India, page 359, says that 
Mahmud’s possession of Kehrla was confirmed, but the integrity of Berar, 
with that exception, was maintained. 

3 The name is Mashir-ul-mulk and ShSr-ul-mulk in the MSS. an4 
Sharf-ul-mulk in the lith. ed. It is not mentioned anywhere else. M. Hidayat 
Hosain has ^ in the text-edition. 
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After some days Sultan Mahmud ordered that the accounts of 
the offices should be kept according to lunar dates, and these dates 
should be written instead of the solar dates; and from the year 871 a.h. 
the lunar dates were entered in the accounts of all offices. 

In the month of Rabl‘-ul-awwal of the aforementioned year, 
1 Shaikh Nur-ud-din, who was one of the most learned men of the 
age arrived in the neighbourhood of Mandu. Sultan Mahmud went 
as far as the Haud-urdnly the rani’s tank or reservoir, to meet him; 
and they embraced each other at the heads of their horses, and the 
Sultan showed him great honour and respect. 

In Qhi-hijjah of the aforesaid year Maulana ‘Imad, an emissary of 
Saiyid Muhammad Nur Bakhsh came and waited on SultSn Mahmud. 
He brought the patched garb of the Shaikh as a gift of good omen. 
The Sultan considered the arrival of the garb a sign of good fortune, 
and welcomed the arrival of Maulana TmSd-ud-din with gratitude; 
and owing to his great pleasure and happiness kissed the * garb, 
and opening his hand of liberality and lavishness, made all the learned 
men and Shaikhs and honoured men of the country, who were present 
in the assembly, delighted and fortunate. 

In the month of Muharram 872 a.h., August 1467, ^ swift 
messengers, who could race w^ith the wind, brought to the notice of 


1 The name is Shaikh Nur-ud-dIn in the MSS., and also in the lith. od., 
and the place of his arrival i8^'>^ Mandu, in one MS. and in the other; 

while it is Mandisor in the lith. od. Firishtah lith. ed. calls the man 

Shaikh ‘Ala-ud-din and the place of his arrival, the neighbourhood of Sh&dl&b&d 
Mandu. 

* One MS. has instead of and instead of 

1^ OiyL by mistake. M. Hidayat Hosain has, however, retained 
h in the text-edition. 

3 Firishtah and Col. Briggs agree generally, but the Carnbridgo History of 
India, page 359, says that Muhammad HI of the Deccan tamfMjred with the 
loyalty of Maqbul Khan, and the latter surrendered the fortress Uy the sou 
of the liaja when Mahmud ha<l imprisoned; and it aWj calls TAj KhAn and 
Ahmad Khan Mahmud’s sons. I cannot find any authority for these statements. 
In the genealogy of the kings of Malwa, on page 71.3 of the History, Ghiy&s-ud-dln 
.is shown as the only son of SultAn Mahmud I, though we know that there was 
at least one other son, Qadam Kh&n or FidAI ^&n, alsfj known as Bul^n 
^AlA-ud-dln. It may be that the name of the only son of HulfAn Mahmud, 
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the SultSn, that Maqbul Khan, of perverted destiny, had ravaged 
the town of Mahmudabad, which is now celebrated as Kehrla, and 
had applied to the ruler of the Deccan for protection; and had also 
made over some elephants, which had for administrative purposes 
been kept with him to the RSyzada of Kehrla; and the latter had taken 
possession of the town; and had put all Musalmans, who had been 
residing in the fort, to death. He had also made a tribe of Gonds 
join him, and had by their help closed up all roads. Immediately 
on hearing this news, Sultan sent Taj Kb an and Ahmad KbSn to put 
down this rebellion; and he himself also encamped at N’alcha on the 
20th Rabl‘-ul-akbir of the aforementioned year; and after a few days 
he started towards Mahmudabad. News reached him on the way 
that Taj Khan and Ahmad Kban had reached that place on the 
1 Duasehrah day, which is a great day of the Brahmans, after making 
a forced march of seventy karoha. When they were informed that the 
Rayzada was at his meal, Taj Klmn said, “It is not the act of a brave 
man to attack an enemy, when he is unaware of his danger. ” He 
therefore stopped his horse there, and sent a man to the Rayzada and 
gave him notice. The latter withdrew his hand from his food, and 
took up his arms and with his men came out to give battle. Such 
great exertions were made by the two parties, that nothing greater 
can be imagined. In the end most of the Rayzada’s men became 
food for the sword; and he himself fled with head and feet bare; and 
sought the protection of the Gonds. The elephants which had been 
with Maqbfil Klian and other booty and the town of Mahmudabad 
again came into Sultan Mabmud’s possession. When the report of 
Taj Klian reached Sultan Mahmud he was extremely delighted. He 
appointed Malik-ul-umara Malik Daud to chastise the tribe who 
had given shelter to the Rayzada. When this news reached them, they 
sent the Rayzada under confinement to Taj Kban. 

After the victory Sultan Mahmud marched towards Mahmudabad; 
and encamped on the 6th of Rajab-ul-murajjab, in the town of 
Sarangpur. At that place, after a few days Kbwajah Jamal-ud-dln 


who became a ruler of Malwa is given in the genealogy; but the names of five 
sons of Hushang Sh&h» none of whom ascended the throne, are given. 

^ One MS. has, by mistake, Jj; . 
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Astr&badi came as an ambassador from the honoured ^ Mirzfi. Abu 
Sa^id with fine presents and gifts. Sultan Mahmud was very pleased 
and delighted on his arrival, and made him happy with royal favours, 
and gave him permission to return. He also sent various * presents 
of the articles of Hindustan, such as different kinds of silk and linen 
fabrics, and some ^ slave girls skilled in dancing and singing, and 
some elephants and some eunuchs and a few Shdriks and talking 
Tuti8 (parrots) and some ‘Arab horses in charge of Shaikbz&da 
‘Aia-ud-din in company with Kbwajah Jamal-ud-din. The Sultto then 
remained (for some time) in Shadlabad. 

In the year 873 a.h., 1468 a.d., a petition came from Gh&zl 
l£han, to the effect that the zamlnddrs of Kachw&rah had placed their 
feet outside the high road of allegiance. Immediately on its arrival, 
Sultan Mahmud taking the difficulties of the entrances and exits 
from the country into his consideration, planned the erection of a 
fortress in the centre of the country, which was completed in the 
course of six days. It received the name of Jalalpur and ^ Mlrzft 
Kliftn was placed in charge of it. 

On the 8th Sha^bSn of the aforementioned year ^Shaikh 

1 Ruler of Tranaoxiana, third in descent from Timur, and grandfather of 
Rabar. 

2 One MS. inserts after . 

3 One MS. has j » the other has 

j while the lith. ed. has ^ . The first is the correct reofling 

and I have adopted it. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, page 232) says that “dancing 
women, and singers mounted on elephants superbly caparisoned, together with a 
number of Indian and Abyssinian slaveys for the soraglio.*’ Ho calls tho shdrik 0 , 
meinas, but this is not correct. The dictionary describes shdriks as a species of 
talking bird, a graokle, a nightingale. In Bengali siiks and sdrls are said to be 
two kinds of talking birds, the former being 8up[x>sed to bo tho male and the 
latter tho female; and as ffiur as I know tho shdrik is a variant of sari; tho pdfi 
being the siik or parrot. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
the presents, but otherwise generally agrees with the text. 

* The name is ^ MS., and in the lith. ed. It is 

in the other MS. €md in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; and Meer Khan in Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 233). The name is not mentioned in tho Cambridge History of India. 
M. Hidayat Qosain has in the text-edition. 

* & The name is Shail^ Muhammad Farmall in tho MSS. and in tho lith. ed. 

of Firishtah; but the lith. od. of the 'Pabaqat and the Cambridge History of 
India have Shaikhzdda Muhammad Qarmall (p. 300). 
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Muhammad Famali and Kapur Chand, son of the Raja of OwSliar 
came as ambassadors of Sultan Bahlul Ludi, the Bddshdh of Dehll, 
and waited upon the SultSn Mahmud, in the neighbourhood of 
Fathabad; and offered the presents which they had brought. They 
also submitted the following by word of mouth; ‘‘Sultan Husain 
Sharql does not keep his hand from me. If his Majesty the Sultan 
comes to the neighbourhood of Dehli to help and reinforce me, and 
removes from me the disturbance created by him, I shall make over 
the fortress of Biyana with its dependencies as tribute at the time of 
his return; and whenever the Sultan would advance in this direction 

1 shall send six thousand horsemen, with necessary equipments, to 
wait on, and accompany him.*' Sultan Mahmud said, “Whenever 
Sultan Husain should advance towards Dehli, I shall with great 
rapidity betake myself to you and support you. " Upon this agreement 
he conferred great favours on the ambassadors, and bestowed on them 
valuable robes of honour, and bade them farewell. 

On the following day he started from •that place, and advanced 
towards his capital of Shadlabad. As the air was extremely hot on 
the road, his health fell out of i equability and his illness became 
greater day by day, till on the 19th Dbi-q‘adah in the year 873 a.h., 

2 May 26th 1569, he passed away in the country of Kachwarah from 
the waste country of the world to the happy land of the after life. 
The period of his reign was thirty-four years. 

Couplet : 

Although with grandeur to the sky he lifts the throne. 

To the 2 grandeur of the burial, at last, he carries his all. 


1 The readings in the MSS. are and J^oJLcf tijsk and in the 

lith. ed, U . I have adopted the first reading, while in the text-edition 

it is • 

« The Cambridge History of India (p. 360) gives June Ist 1469 as the date of 
the death. Firishtah agrees with the Tabaq&t in saying that the Sult&n died in 
the country of 'Kaohw&rah; but the Cambridge History of India, page 360, says 
he expired shortly after his arrival at Mandu, or as it always wrongly 
Mftndu. 

® The MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have $ but the lith. edL 

of the T^baq&t has , which would of course mean to the well or pit of 

the burial; this last has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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The similarity between the age of Sult&n Ma^mM at the time 
of his accession with the period of his reign is not without a certain 
singularity and curiosity. His Majesty the Lord of the Conjunction, 
Amir Timur Gurgan also ascended the throne of the empire as a 
matter of permanence in his 36th year, and the period of his reign 
was also 36 years ; and after his death 36 of his sons and grandsons 
were ^ living and in their places. 

2 An account of SULTiN QbIYITO-UD-DIN, son of SULTiN Ma^mCd 

I£iialjI. 

When Sultan Mahmud Kbaljl passed away, his eldest son Sult&n 
Ghiyath-ud-din sat on the throne of the empire ; and putting out the 
hand of liberality and lavishness from the sleeve of generosity and 
beneficence, made all the sections of the people satisfied and grateful. 
He distributed the gold, which had been scattered over his umbrella, 
among men of culture and other deserving people. » He confirmed 
the territory of Ranthambhor which have been already alloted to 
him, to his younger brother, who bore the title of Sult&n ‘Al&-ud«dln 
and was known as Qadam Kb&n. He, in order to please him, also 
bestowed on him certain other parganaa, which had been in his 


1 There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has 
another has * while the lith. od. has J * 

Firishtah lith. ed. has no corresponding passage. The second reading has been 
adopted in the text -edition. 

* There are differences in the heading also. One MS. has what I have got 
in the text, the other has , while the lith. ed. 

has only • 

« Firishtah has, he made brother, happy by con- 
ferring on him Shcthr-i-Nau, and certain other porgaruu, which ho had 

in his possession in the time of Sult&n Mahmud IQialjl; Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 236) calls the brother Fidwy Khan, but agrees with the Tabaq&t in saying 
that Runthunbhore was conferred on him, to be held in perpetuity. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 361, says that “his next brother T&J 
l^&n was confirmed in his fiefs, and received the title of ‘Al&-ud-dln, and his 
younger brother FicUU KhAn was permitted to retain Ranthambhor and other 
districts.** Neither the Firishtah mention TAJ IQi&n as a son of 

Sultan Mahmud Kbaljl; and they say that Qadam Kh&n or Fidl KhAn had the 
title of SultAn ‘AlA-ud-dln. in the text^tlon. 
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possession in the time of Sultan Mahmud. He made Sh&hzada 
‘Abd-ul-qadir his heir, after conferring on him the title of ^ Na^ir Shah ; 
and entrusted the duties of the vazdrat to him. He conferred on him 
the umbrella and palanquin and polished still-ball as ensigns of royalty^ 
and a jdglr of twelve thousand horsemen. He also gave orders to the 
Khans and amirSy that they should go every morning to salute him, 
and come to the palace in attendance at his stirrups. When he had 
finished the festivities and rites of the accession, he sent for the amirs 
one day, and said, “As I have spent 34 years at the stirrups of my 
father in labours and expedition, it now comes to my mind, that I 
should endeavour to guard what has come to me from my father, 
and should not give myself the trouble to acquire more; and should 
open the ^ door of peace and rest, and pleasure and enjoyment on me, 
and those depending on me. It is better to keep the territories in 
8 peace and quiet, than to strike one’s hand on those of others,” 
He commenced to endeavour to collect musicians; and they came 
to his threshold from all directions. He filled his seraglio with 
^beautiful slave girls and daughters of Rajas and zamlnddrs; and in 
this matter made very great exertions. He taught an art and a 
profession to each of the beautiful girls ; and taking their fitness into 
consideration, taught some the arts of dancing and singing ; and others 
those of reading and recitation and playing on the flute ; and a small 
number the art of wrestling. He had five hundred Abyssinian slave 


1 Firishtah and Col. Briggs say that the title of Sooltan Nasir-ood-Deen 
was conferred by Gheias-ood-deen on his eldest son, and he was made heir- 
apparent and vazlr. The Cambridge History of India, page 362, says that Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-din “associated him with himself in the business of government.” 
It appears, however, more correct to say that the Sultan left the government 
entirely in his hands. 

* One MS. has ^ . The other has incorrectly, 

for.(^A^btfJ , The lith. ed. has ^ before . This appears to me to 

be better than either of the two other readings, and has been adopted as correct. 

* One MS. has y and both MSS. have ^ instead of 

and instead of ; in the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain 

has adopted the first recKiing. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have » while the other 

MS. has li* . 
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girls dressed in male attire, and arming them with swords and shields 
gave them the name of the Hablwash band. He also called five hundred 
Turk! slave girls in the TurkI dress as the Mugful band. He also 
gained five hundred slave girls, who were distinguished for the 
strength of their genius and the keenness of their intelligence, in 
various kinds of learning; and he had one of them join him every 
day at his meals. He selected a number of them, and entrusted 
various affairs of state, such as the office of demands, and the watching 
of receipts and expenditure of the country, and the supervision of 
various factories, to them. 

1 He also established a market in his harem, so that whatever 
went to the market of the city for sale was also sold there. Altogether 
sixteen thousand slave girls were collected in his harem ; and 2 each 
one of them had every day two silver tankas and two mans of grain; 
and in equalising this allowance he acted with the greatest meticulous- 
ness, so that Rani Kliurshld who was the highest of the members of 
the seraglio and had grerft love for him, and great authority in all 
affairs, also had two mans of grain by lawful weight and two tankas. 
He had also ordered a servant that he should place every day cooked 
food at the mouths of the holes of mice and rats. Ho had also ordered 
his officers, that when he offered thanks for the gifts of the groat 
and holy God, and when the benefits, which the great God had showered 
on him, came before eyes, they should give fifty tankas by way of 
thanks- offering to deserving men; and 2 should not suspend it during 


1 The Cambridge History of India, page 302, says, “A replica in miniature 
of the groat bazar in the city was erected within the precincts of the palac(\ 
and was filled with the artists, artisans an<i craftswomon of the harem.** This 
iloes not convey the meaning of the statement in the text. 

2 Firishtah agrees, but ho a<i<ls ^ except 

mrddra (chiefs), and manaabddra; but this does not agree with fabaqat according 
to which even Hani l^urshld hatl the usual allowaiu'c. Col. iiriggs (vol. IV, 
p. 236) gives each of them “two seers of grain and two tunkas of copper.’* The 
Cambridge History of India does not give the exa<*t aiiunint paid to each woman, 
but adds (p. 362), that “the king himself regulated with meticulous nicety 
the pay and allowance of all, even t<» the cjuantitif^s of grain, fo<ld(»r, and meat 
allotted to the various animals employed or domesticat'd ’’ in the harem. 

3 *The reading is doubtful and the meaning is obscure. The readings in M8M. 

arc iJJaioc wlyp.j ^ and ^ which are clearly incorrect, 

6 
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sleep. ^ He also ordered that to each person young or old to whom 
he might speak anything outside, they should give one thousand tankas 
in the shape of a reward. Most of his time was passed in pleasure 
and enjoyment. After a watch of the night had passed, he girded 
the belt of service, in the middle of his life, and occupied himself with 
the ceremonies of worship; and rubbed his forehead in the dust of 
humility and poverty; and entering by the door of humility begged 
for the grant of his object and desires from the great and holy God. 

He had given an order to one who was near him, that he 
should bring to his notice at a fitting place, whatever might take place 
in his kingdom, and any petition that might come from any frontiers 
(of his kingdom). If in any alfair of the country, there was doubt 
among the vazlra they used to write a statement of the facts and send 
it to the palace, and he wrote a fitting reply and sent it to them. It 
is stated that Sultan Bahlul Ludi the Bddshdh of Dehli raided the 
2 town of Alhanpur, which appertained to the Sultans of Malwa : 
and great injury was done to the residents of the town. No one 
could place his foot of daring forward and bring this matter to the 
notice of Sultan G_hiyath-ud-din. In the end by the advice and counsel 
of the vazirs^ Hasan took advantage of an opportunity one day, and 
reported that Sultan Bahlul used to send every year the whole of the 
profits, in the form of tribute and salami (bonus) to the fortunate 
Sultan Mahmud Shah; and it was now being heard that he had 
committed an act of audacity, and his troops had stretched the arm of 
plunder and rapine to the town of ^ Alhanpur. On hearing this news, 
he immediately sent an order to Sher Khan, son of MuzafiTar Khan, 

The lith. ed. has J » this seeiriH to be the correct reading, an<l 

has been adopted. M. Hidayat Hosain, however, has retained the first reading. 

1 The meaning of the payment of this large reward is not clear. It is not 
clear also what is meant by • Does it mean outside the harem ? 

* Both MSS. have AxAi , but the lith. ed. has . Firishtah 

lith. ed. has in the corresponding passage • Col. Briggs has Runthun* 

bhore, and the Cambridge History of India, page 361, has Palampur near 
Ranthambhor. The fact that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din did not attack Buhliil 
Lodi when the latter invaded Malwa, but ordered Sher Khan to do so is given 
in the Cambridge History of India, as an illustration of his being averse . to War. 
I think it was due to his lazine.ss and inertia. 

* Here also the MSS. have • 
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the ruler of Chanderi, that he should take the armies of Bhilsa and 
Sanrangpur with him, and proceed to chastise Sultan Bahlul. After 
receiving the order, Sher fUian collected his troops, and advanced 
towards Biyana. As Sultan Bahlul saw that he did not possess the 
strength to meet Sher Kl^an, he abandoned Biyana, and went to Dehl!. 
Sher Khan pursued him, and advanced towards Dehll. Sultfin Bahlul 
then, by offering terms of peace and making presents, turned him 
back and the latter then rebuilt ^ Alhanpiir and then came back to 
Chanderi. They narrate that every night he placed some gold mohura 
under his pillow, and every morning ho gave them away to deserving 
people. 2 He had ordered seventy slave girls, who had memorised 
the holy Quran, that at the time when he changed his clothes they 
would finish the Quran and 3 blow their breath on the garment. In 
4 respect of the beauty of his belief and simplicity, they narrate that 
one day a man brought to him a hoof of an ass, and saici, “This is a 
hoof of the ass of Jesus.*" He ordered that they should bestow on 
the man fifty thousand tankas, and he bought the hoof. To make 
the story short, three other men, who brought three other hoofs also 
sold each of them for a similar sum. It so happened that another 
man also brought one in, and the SultS-n gave orders for giving fifty 
thousand tankas to him. One of the attendants of His Majesty said, 
“Perhaps the ass of Jesus had five legs, so that such a sum is being 
paid for the fifth hoof.” The Sultan said that perhaps this man is 
telling the truth, while one of the others may have brought a wrong 

1 See notc'H 2 and .3 on pago .'546. Col. JiriggH (vol. IV, p. 238) calls the 
pleujo Lai 1 poor. The* year of Bahhll Ludl’s invasion is not given in the I'abaq&t. 
Firishtah says it was in 889 a.h., while Col. Briggs has 887 A.ir., and 1482 a.d., 
as the year (vol. IV, p. 237). 

* This is mentioned by Firishtah also, but ho says that there were one 
thousand and not seventy slave girls who had memorised the Quran and they 
recited it together when ho changed his clothes. 

3 This means that each of the slave girls used to blow on the garment 
after reciting three-sevenths of each pdrah of the Qurdn (the Qurdn being divided 
into thirty pdrahs or parts) in order to render the garments of the king pure, 
blessed or holy. 

* This story is mentioned in the Cambridge History of India, see page 

*363, but while the Musalm&n historian mentions it as an illustration of 
the SultAn’s , the English historian calls him the 

“crowned fool”. 
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hoof. He had also ordered those who were near him, that when he 
was engaged in pleasure, or was occupied in talking with worldly 
people, they should bring a piece of cloth before him to which he 
gave the name of a shroud; and he, taking alarm, would perform 
his ablutions anew, and having prayed for pardon again occupy 
himself in worship. He had also told the members of his harem with 
great emphasis, that they should wake him up for the night prayer: 
and (if necessary) dash water on his face. If it so happened that 
his sleep was heavy, they pulled him out by force and wakened him. 
And if he was engaged in any festive function, and did not rise on 
receiving one or two intimations, they, according to his orders, caught 
his hands, and lifted him up. People never said a word in his mojlis, 
which was contrary to the law of the Prophet or which would cause 
pain. And ho never saw (partook of) any intoxicating drinks. One 
1 day they had made an electuary for liim, and had spent a kM of 
tankas on it. He ordered that they should tell him the name of the 
ingredients, and it then appeared that ther(> were three hundred and 
odd drugs in one diram of nutmeg. The Sultan said, “This electuary 
cannot be used by me,” and ordered that it should be converted 
into a morsel of fire. Someone said, “ Let it be bestowed on someone 
else.” He said, “Alas! that 1 should ]>rescribe for another, what I 
do not consider right for myself.” 

2 At one time one of the neighbours of Shaikh Mahmud Na‘man, 
who was one of the companions of the Sultan, came to him from 
Dehli; and said, “1 have come remembering the promises and gifts 
of the Sultan, so that by your intervention, I may get from him 
the wherewithal for the marriage of my daughter.” The Shaikh .said, 
“1 am i)repared to pay myself the amount you require.” He replied 
“1 will not take it from you, I wish that I may j)artake of the gifts 
of the Sultan, and my respectability may thereby be increased. The 


1 Tho matter of the elet-tuarv in mpiitioned hy Firi-nlitah and his account 
agrees with that in the te^t. 

2 This IS preceded in the lith. e<h by the words , a strange 

story; but these word.s are not found in either MS. The (’arnbridge History of 
India, page 363. gives this story also, but omits ino.st of the partieulars. The 
man is described as a Ix'ggar from Dehli, but the rvn^nti of his journey is nrit 
mentioned, nor is Shaikh Mahmud Xa‘man, who engmtvre^i the fraud. 
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Shaikh insisted, but the other did not agree. At last the Shaikh said, 
•‘I recommend those who come to me on the ground of the greatness 
of their ancestors, or on their own excellences. You do not possess 
either of these qualifications. With what qualities shall I praise you ? 
The man replied, “I have brought my.solf to you, yo\i act according to 
your own intelligence and wisdom,” The Shaikh took the man with 
him to the audience hall of the Sultan; and he told him to take a 
handful of the wheat which the men were weighing there for the faqlra. 
When the Shaikh met the Sultan, that man was also behind him. 
The Sultan said, “Who is this man r’ He replied, “This man has 
memorised the holy Quran. Ho has brought a handful of wheat 
as a present, on each grain of which he has finished the Quran.'" The 
Sultan said, “ Why did you bring him here ( 1 should have gone to 

liim.” The Shaikh said, “He does not possess such a ]) 08 ition or 
(iiialifications, that the Sultan should go to him.” The Sultan said, 
“ If he is not fit for it, his present is priceless.” As the Sultan insisted, 
the Shaikh settled that the man should bring his presents to the 
Jdma^ Mosque on the following Friday. When they had linislu^d 
their prayers, the Sultan ordered that the man should mount the 
pulpit, and throw the grains of wheat in the lap of the Sultan’s skirt, 
and the Sultan favoured him with a variety of gifts. 

1 They have narrated, that one day the Sultan said to his 
intimates, “I have collected some thousands of beautiful women in 
my harem; but 1 have not yet found a person such as my heart 
desires.” Of the men who were prestmt one said, “Perhaps the men 
who were emi)loyed in this service were not jM3rfeet in discerning a 
beautiful person, if this slave is employed in this work, it is likely 
that ho should find a person, that may be agreeable to the Sultan.” 
The Sultan said, “What do you consider a beautiful puson He 
said, “It is one, each part of whose fHjrson, whicdi comes to the 
beholder’s sight, dei)rives the latter of the desire to see any other part; 
for instance if he sees her figure, he becomes so fascinated with her, 
that he has no desire to see her fa^*e.” The Sultan was pleased with 


^ Thi« irt altwj prece<i(*d by the? wonl > Hte»ry, iii tb<? lith. <*d., but 

the word is omitted in t>oth MSS. This Ht^jry in alno narraU*d by KiriMhtah; 
but It* dooH not appear to be mentioncMl by tVil. or in the Cambridge 

History of India. 
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this judgment of his about a woman’s beauty. The man then took 
leave of the Sultan and went round the country. But although he 
cast his eyes over all the world, he did not find what he wanted. 
However he arrived at a place, where he saw a young woman, who 
went walking gracefully. Her gait and figure enchanted him. When 
taking great care he cast his eyes on her beautiful face, he found some- 
thing much better than what he wanted. He remained there for some 
days and, by such trickery as he knew, took her along; and placing 
her in the service of the Sultan made him happy. He told the Sultan 
that he had bought her for so many thousands dirams. 

After some days, the father and mother of the young woman 
became acquainted with this matter ; and knew that a man, who had 
stayed in the village for some time, had taken away their daughter. 
Having sought a clue to his name and country, they came to the 
Sultan praying for justice. They happened to meet him at the 
crossing of two roads and begged for justice. The Sultan knew that 
they were complaining about that particular young lady. He did not 
take a single step from the place where he was ; and ordered that men 
learned in the law should be directed to attend there. Then he asked 
them to pass on him the sentence directed by the law of the Prophet . 
The complainants, on becoming acquainted with the truth of the 
matter, submitted that their complaint was for this reason that that 
man had taken away their daughter. As she had now become an 
inmate of the harem of Sultan, it was a matter of honour and happiness 
to them, more specially as she had become a Musalman, and had 
left their faith; and they were now pleased and satisfied. 

Then the Sultan told the learned men, the woman has now become 
my lawful wife; but for the time that has passed, you should carry 
out in respect of me whatever might be the order of the law. If I 
deserve to be put to death, I shall hold you absolved for causing 
my death. The learned men said that whatever is done without 
knowledge is pardoned in the law; and is absolved by penitence. 
In spite of this decision, the Sultan was repentant about this; and 
forbade his servants to seek for and produce any women. 

1 In the year 887 a.h,, 1482 a.d., there was a conjunction of 

\ These conjunctions are mentioned by Firishtah also. He, however, 
says distinctly that he took the accoimt from the and also says that 
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planets; that is Saturn and Jupiter became contiguous and near to 
each other in degree and minute in the sign of Syrpio, and the i five 
stars were also collected in one sign of the Zodiac. The evil caused 
by these conjunctions appeared in most countries; and specially in 
lihaljl territories there was much 2 disturbance, as will clearly 
be seen from the account of Na^ir Shah. 

In the year 889 a.h., 1484 a.d., an ambassador came from the 
Ray of Champanlr, and submitted a petition to the following effect : 
“When in former times ^ Sultan Mahmud, son of Sulti'U Al>mad 
besieged Champanlr, Sultan Mahmud Shah came to help and assist 
the slaves ; and ^ released us from the siege ; and now Sultftn Mahmud 
Gujrati has come and is again besieging Champanlr. If your Majesty 
considering our ancient relations of servitorship to you, would advance 
to release us, it would be the cause of an increase of your protection 
and bravery. A sum of one lakh of tankas would be remitted to your 
officers as a contribution towards your expenses.*’ When the report 
reached Sultan he collected his troops, and came and took up his 
residence in the palace of Na‘lcha. The next day he sent for the 
learned men and the Qddis to his majlia and asked them for a ruling 
on this point. “A Musalman Bddahdh has l)esieged a hill of a Kafir. 
Is it allowed to me according to the law of the Prophet that I should 


the coming of Bahlul LudI and the dcHtruction of Alhanpur or Pfl-lanpur waw 
among the effects of these conjunctions. They do not appear to bo mentioncti 
either by Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. 

' The five stars arc Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, 

t ^ 

Mars, Saturn. 

2 The MSS. have and the lith. ed. has ; while Firishtah in 

the corresponding passage hew , This last seems to bo the most 

appropriate word, and I have ewloptod it. 

2 Sfi in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. As a matter of fact the correct 
name of the son of Sultan Abmod was Sult&ri Muhammad. Probably Suh&ii 
Mahmud, who ascended the throne in 802 a.h., and was contemporaneous with 
Sultan Mahmud l^alji, who reigned from 839 a.h. to 873 a.h., is meant, but 
ho was the son of Sult&n Muhammail and grandson of Sultan Ahmad. I? irishtah 
lith. od. mentions the ffikJt of Sult&n Qhiy&tb'Ud din’s march to NaMcha, but he 
does not mention the particulars of the previous siege. Neither Col. Briggs nor 
the Cambridge History of India mentions the matter, 

* One MS. has, by mistake, instead of • 
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advance to aid the Kafirs V* All the learned men said, “It is not 
allowed/’ Sultan GJiiyath-ud-din then bade farewell to the ambassador 
from Champaiur; and went back to his own capital. 

When old age overtook the Sultan, disputes commenced about the 
possession of the kingdom between Sultan Na§ir-ud-din and i Shuja‘at 
Khan, who had the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; and in spite of the 
fact, that they were twin brothers, things came to such a pass, 
that they made attempts on the lives of each other. Rani Khurshid, 
the daughter of the Ray of Baglana whb was the chief inmate of the 
harem of Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, took the side of Shuja'at Klian, and 
wanted to turn Sultan Ghiyafch-^d-din against Sultan Na^ir-ud-din. 
This matter will be described in the account of Sultan Nagir-ud-din. 
To be brief, Sultan Na^ir-ud-din lost the bridle of power and fled from 
Mandu ; and having taken up a position in the centre of the kingdom, 
brought over the amirs to his side ; and coming back besieged the fort 
of Mandu. Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din 2 having given encouragement and 
comfort to a body of five thousand Gujratis made vain efforts. In 
the end, the Ghiyath Shahi amirs opened the gates; and invited 
Na^ir-ud-dln into the fort. When Shuja^at Khan saw that Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-din had entered by the gate, he went and took shelter with 


1 One MS. has Firish tab’s account of the quarrels between 

two brothers is somewhat more detailed. Ho says they began in 903 a.ii., 
1491 A.D., when Sultan (^iy&th-ud-din had become old and decrepit. Rani 
Khurshid attempted to have Nasir-ud-din seized; whereupon in 905 a.h., he 
fled; and seeing that the Rani was still bent on his destruction, he took up 
a position in the centre of the country, and amirs and soldiers came, and joined 
him; and he assumed the emblems of royalty, and advanced and besieged the 
fort of Mandu. As he had acted as his father’s vazir for years, people knew him. 
They opened the gates of the fort and brought him into it without the opposite 
party knowing anything about it. Shuja'at ]^an or ‘Ala-ud-din fled to his 
father’s palace, but he and the Rani were dragged out ; and he and his son were 
butchered like so many sheep. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 239) gives a similar 
account, but he adds that Nosir-ood-Deen was admitted into the fort by the 
Tarapoor gate, on the 24th of Rubbee-oos-Sany, a.h. 906, October 22nd, 
1500 A.D.; and also that AHa-ood-Deen and all his children and all his family 
were put to death. The account in the Cambridge History of India, page 363, 
is somewhat different in some particulars. 

* One MS. has between ' ®*^tl 

L»^«) ; this is followed in the text-edition. 
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his father; and after some days, when the foundations of the palace 
of the Na^ir Shahi rule became stronger, Shuja‘at Kbaix and his sons 
were summoned to the Sultan’s presence and were beheaded. On 
the 9th of RamadSn in the year 906 a.h., SultSn QhiyS^th-ud-dln was 
attacked by the disease of dysentery, and joined the vicinity of God. 

1 Some say that Sultan Na^ir-ud-din killed his father by giving him 
poison. Sultan Nasir-ud-din sent a message to Rani liburshld that 
she should make over to the treasurer all the treasures of the Sultan 
which were in her possession, otherwise she would suffer much trouble. 
The Rani having regard to his probable harsh treatment, brought 
over all the treasures and property which were hidden and concealed 
in the harem; and made them over to the Na^ir Shahi agents. 

The period of his (i.e., Sultan Ghiyatb-nd-din’s) reign was 2 thirty- 
two years and seventeen days. 

An account of SuL'plN N1 {?ir-ud-dTn. 

Historians are agreect that the birth of Sult&n Na^ir-ud-din took 
place during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Klialji. Mahmud Sh&h 
and Ghiyatb Shah in their great joy arranged festive entertain- 
ments; and for one month kept the bed of pleasure and enjoyment 
spread out. In thanks-giving for this great gift, the ordinary ra^lyata 
generally, and men of wisdom and deserving men specially, wore 
made participators in the board of their benefactions and the tables 
of their favours. Astrologers, who knew the stars, reported that the 
Shahzada was born with a happy fortune, and in an auspicious moment ; 
and would get perfect nurture and full education from the nurse of 
the age; and will be supreme and unrivalled in all the various arts, 
and the different cultures and education. On the 7th day after the 
birth, he was produced before the great and holy men, and received 
the name of ‘Abd-ul-qadir. Both in the time of his youth and in 
that of his manhood, the marks of royalty and empire were patent 


1 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 240) thinks that tho accusation is false, as 
Nasir-ood-Deen hod “been already crowned by his father’s consent”, hut 
the fact, that many of the important nobles rebelled against NAijir-ud-dln, 
would lead one to infer that the accusation had some foundation. 

* Firishtah and Col. Briggs make it thirty-throe years 
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and clear and bright on his forehead. When he reached the years of 
discretion, and excelled all his contemporaries in the matter of the 
duties of leadership and chieftainship, Sultan Ghiyatb-ud-din made 
him his heir apparent; and entrusted the duties of the vazdrat to him. 
His younger brother, Shuja‘at Kb an, although outwardly he did not 
forget any of the minutiae of agreement, still being hostile to him in 
spirit, got a number of men to combine with him. One day he 
1 represented in private to Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din that “A number 
of audacious, low men have collected in the service of Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-din, and are inciting him to seize the kingdom. It is better 
to remedy an event before it actually occurs.’^' He made so many 
insinuations, that the intention of seizing the ShahzMa and of 
imprisoning him became impressed on the Sultan’s mind. But as 
the marks of nobility and the token of sovereignty were evident in 
his countenance, his paternal affection induced him to apply the 
ointment of kindness and favour on the wound of his heart, and make 
him more powerful. He accordingly ordered that the pay-master of 
the kingdom should send orders to the amirs and to heads of all bands, 
that they should go every morning to offer their salutation to Sultan 
Na‘jir-ud-din, and should attend at his stirrups to the palace gate. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-din now took up all the affairs of state permanently 
in his own hand; and appointed his own gvmdshtas (his agents) every- 
where. As he allotted the management of the Khdlsa parganas (i.e., 
pnrganas in the direct possession of the sovereign) to Shaikh Habib 
and Kliwajah Suhail eunuchs, 2 Yakan Khan and Amman and Munja 
Baqal, who had before this been the officers in charge of the Khdlsa 
complained to Rani Khurshid, who was of a mannish disposition. 
The latter as she was inclined towards Shuja‘at lilian, and her mind 
was not free from evil towards Sultan Na§ir-ud-din, reported (to the 
Sultan) through Shuja‘at Kl^an that Malik Mahmud kdtwdl and 


1 One MS. has the text I have adopted, while the other omits the won I 
Sult&n Ghiyath-ud-din, and the lith. ed. has ;i5 

> The names in the MSS. are as I have given them here. The lith. ed. 
omits Aman. Firishtah lith. ed. has » and names 

are not in any other history that I have seen. 
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1 Sev Das Baqal, who were the heads and chiefs of the rebels and 
traitors, have become specially attached to Sultan Na^ir-ud-dln, and 
have made the lease of certain maudaa appertaining to his jdglr the 
pretext of their visits to him. Sultan Ghiyatb-ud-din summoned 
Malik Mahmud and Sev Das, and, without asking them any questions 
and making any enquiries, killed them ; and ravaged and destroyed the 
people in their houses. 

2 After this, Sultan Na^ir-ud-din withdrew his hands from the 
duties of the ^ vazdrat^ and did not for some days attend to salute the 
Sultan. Rani KJiurshid and Shuja‘at Klian, having got an opportunity 
through the exertions and managoment of Yakan Kb an and Munja 
Baqal, spoke words full of interested suggestions in the garb of dis- 
interestedness, and, having stretched their misappropriating hands to 
the treasury, with a composed mind took upon themselves the full 
management of the affairs of the government. Owing to his great 
age, Sultan G]nyath-ud-din agreed to their doing so. But as he had 
heard from disinterested, persons that Rani Kliurshid and Shuja‘at 
Ivhan wanted to calumniate and falsely accuse Sultan Na^ir-ud-dln, 
lie waited to see their further proceedings. As Shaikh IJabib-uMah 
and Kliwajah Suhail know that Munja Baqfil was the prime mover in 
all this mischief and disturbance, they waited for an opportunity, and 
killed him; and fled and went to the harem of Sultan NS^ir-ud-dln. 
Rani KJiurshid narrated this story to Sultan GJiiyath-ud-dln with 
much exaggeration and embroidery; and on hearing of this occurrence, 
the flame of the wrath of the Sultan blazed up ; and ho sent a number 
of men with Yakan Kli^n that they might seize the murderers and 


1 The name is , SCv Dan, ami Saw! D&h, and the lith. o<l. 

has 86m D&s. 

2 The account of the intri^fucw and fighting hH*tw€M»n Hully&n Naijtir-ud-dlii 

and his partisans on the one side, and ShiijiVat and UanI ^urshld and 

their iklherents on the other, which oxtencls over several pages in the TabatiSt, 
is dismissed in the course of some twenty lines by C)ol. i^riggs on jmges 238, 239 
of vol. IV of his history, and also in some iines in the Cambritlgo History of 
India, page 363. 

2 One MS. has , and the other after ; while the lith. ed. 

has heither the one nor the other. I have adopted • In the text-edition, 

however, it is . 
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1 bring them out from the house of Sulfan Na^ir-ud-din. When he 
gave these men permission to go, he told them that they were on no 
account to forego any of the minutiae of respect and honour towards 
Na^ir Shah. 

At this time Shaikh Habib-ul-lah and KJiwajah Suhail mounted 
their horses from Sultan Nasir-ud-din's palace, and rode away to the 
open country. On the way they went on saying, “We are going to 
the house of the Qddi. Whoever wishes to make any complaint about 
the murder of Munja Baqal, let him appear there.” Yakan Khan and 
the other amirs on arriving at the Nasir Shahl darhdr sent a message. 
The reply came, “Shaikh* Habib-ul-lah and Kliwajah Suhail did not 
kill Munja Baqal under my orders, and I do not know where they are 
gone.” Yakan l£l)an did not accept this reply, and for three days 
kept the harem of Sultan Nagir-ud-din under guard. When the 
Sultan knew that the murderers had fled, and giving further trouble 
to his son was wrong, he sent Mashir-ul-mulk 2 and Manhi lilian to 
him; and sent him a message to say that, “Jf my son’s heart has not 
been aggrieved and the dust of pain has not clouded the seat of his 
mind, ho should, as in former days, come to me, for 1 have no more 
strength to endure the pain of separation and estrangement." 

Sultan Nasir-ud-din, ^ notwithstanding a hundred reasons for 
caution, obtained the honour of kissing the feet of his benefactor and 
father; and the father and the son washed olf the dust of disturban(‘e 
from the pages of the age with their tears. And Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
again became zealous in the Sultan’s service; and every day saw 
fresh signs of the Sultan’s affection towards him. He planned the 
building of a palace for his residence in the vicinity of the GJiiyath 
Shahi palace, so that he might always, when he wanted to do so, have 
the honour of waiting on his father. Rani KJiurshid took advantage 
of an opportunity one day, and said to the Sultan; “SultSn Na$ir-ud-din 
has erected for himself a house close to the Jahdn-numd palace; and 


1 One MS. has , the other has , while the lith. eti. has . 

2 The name is Mahni lOian, in both MSS. In the lith. ed. it is 

, Mnstahi I^dn, \vhile in the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is 
^1^ Muntahl ^an. 

3 Firishtah makes the matU*r clear by saying 
i.c., in spite of fear of imprisonment, etc. 
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ho apparently intends to act i treacherously/’ 8iiltan (IJiiyAtb-ud-dln 
without any consideration or deliberation ordered OJialib KJ'ftn, 
kdtwdly in the year 905 a.h., 2 to destroy completely the Nil^ir Sh&ht 
palace. Sultan Na^ir-ud-din started the same night, with a body of 
his adherents, in the direction of Dhar, which is situated in the forest 
of Kishun. Shaikh Habib-ul-lah and KJiwajah Suhail came there, 
and waited on him. Rani Kliurshid and Shuja‘at Kjian sent an army 
in pursuit of him, without giving any information to Sulfan Qliiyath- 
ud-din of their having done so. But Sultan Ghiyath-nd-din sent 
Tatar 111^ an, so that he might, after conciliating Na«;ir Shah bring 
Jiim back to the city. Tatar lilian left his men in the village of 
Bakankalu ; and went in company with Malik Fadl-ul-lah Badeh, 
Mn Shikar, to Sulfan Na^ir-ud-din, and gave him his father’s message. 
The latter wrote a petition which he gave to Tatar Kluln, and directed 
him that he should go and read it to the Sultan, and bring his reply. 
The well-intentioned Tatar KJian went on wings of s|H^ed to ShadiabAd, 
and reported the substanoci of the petition to Sulfan Ghiyath-ud-dln. 
But he had not yet received any reply, when Rani l^iurshid, w^ho had 
very great influence on the mind of the Sultan, sent an order to the 
])ay-master of the empire, that he should appoint Tatar lilian to 
attack and destroy Ni^jir-ud-din. When Tatar Iil)S.n became 
acquainted w ith these facts, he came down from the fort, and advanced 
towards ^ Barah. 

The army which had been sent to attach Nasir Shah was on 
arrival at ® Bakankalu puzzled and amazed about the result of their 
acts. (They knew) if they decided to fight, they had reason to be* 
afraid that when the turn of Na^ir Shah came, eacli on<^ of flu^m 

1 Oiu* MS. has by nnstako instead of • 

2 Kirishtah explains that Sultan (Jhiyatb-ud-din, had, on account of hin 
^reat age, lo-«»t his sense and intelligence. 

3 The name appears to b<* > Jiakankrilu in tin* MSS. and 

Kakliakain in the lith. ed. Firi.shtah in the <-<>rrc*H ponding passage has 
?.e., in '>oTne secret pla<*o. Kankanu in luloptiHl in the tcxt-edition. 

4 I f-annot make out whether r>r is the name of a place <»r <itherwiHe 

3 Sfe note 3 abov^o. At thi.s jdace one MS. has^^^ib , in the Milage 

of Halankalu, while the otlier haa Hakankalu. 'the lith. <m 1 lia-» 

in the village of Kankalu. 
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would receive capital punishment; and if they went back to Mandu 
they were afraid of punishment by Rani Kburshid in the immediate 
future. They were still wandering in the plains of amazement when 
they heard that Sultan Na^ir-ud-dln had left that place and had 
marched to and encamped in the town of i Thahnah. At this station, 
Malik Mahta and Malik Haibat, who were among the great amirs of 
2 the tlhiyath Shahi state came and joined him; and the power and 
splendour of Na^ir Sh&h were much increased. From that station he 
moved to the town of ^RajSwiyah; and Maulana Tmad-ud-din 
Afdal l£han and a body of the zamlnddrs ^ of that neighbourhood 
joined him there. He stayed there for a few days on account of the 
pleasant nature of the air, and the freshness. and verdure of the fields: 
and had, with the consent of the amirs the royal umbrella raised 
over his head, on the day of the 'Id4-fitr (the festivity of the breaking 
of the fast); and distinguished the amirs and divines and heads of 
groups by bestowing valuable robes of honour on them. 

At this time news was brought to Mm, that Shuja*at Kh^-n’s 
troops had started from the village of ^ Bakankalii with the intention 
of giving battle; and had arrived in the village of ® Kanduyah. 


1 The name looks like A^J^Talmah or aLu Natnah in the MSS; and 
Bhaliah in the lith. od. M. Hidayat Hosain has Hastah in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. lias , while the other and the lith. ed. 

have , 

3 The name is Rajawiyah, in both MSS., while the lith. ed. has 

Ajarnah; and the lith. ed. of Firishtah has Jadlah. M. Hidayat 

Hosain has A|(a( Ajaiyah in the text-edition. 

* The reading in one MS. is which I have adopted. 

The other MS. has AxaJf Alhanah and the lith. ed. has j RSlsbtah instead of 
Axafc.U . Firishtah in the corresponding passage has 

some zamlnddrs. 

* The name is here written as Kank&tu in one MS. and 

Klk&lu in the other, and Bakikalu in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 

here^^^ Kank&nu. 

3 The ncrnie appears to be Kanduyah in the MS., and Kandubah 
in the lith. ed. In later passages it is written as SjjM Kanduyah in the MS., 
and I have adopted that name. Firishtah lith. ed. has Kanduhar. 
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NS^ir Shah sent ^ Malik Malhu to chastise them. As the star of his 
fortune had become resplendent over the horizon of greatness, when 
the two armies met the breeze of victory and triumph blew over the 
plumes of Malik Malhu *8 standard ; and the enemy fled and went to 
Mandu; and Malik Malhu joined Nfi^ir Shah's camp at RAjawiyah, 
with much booty. On the 16th Shawwai in the year 906 a.h., 1499 A.D., 
he marched from that station towards the town of * Aujild. Mubftrak 
I\han and ^ Himmat I£lian now came and joined him. And when 
he arrived in the town of SundarsI, Rustam IQian, the governor of 
Sarangpur, came and waited on him ; and brought some elephants and 
much other property as a tribute. After his arrival at Ujjain, amirs 
and fanjddrs and thdruiddrs came to his threshold in great numbers. 
Rani KJmrshid and Shuja‘at Klian (now) in fear of their lives, reported 
to Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din, that NS^ir Shah had arrived at Ujjain, and 
all the amirs and thdnaddrs had turned to him; and the fort of 
Shadiabad would be besieged in the near future. 

C£hiyath-ud-dln sent'Shaikb Auliya and Shaikh Burhan-ud-din as 
ambassadors, and sent the following message through them, “It is a 
long time since I have placed the bridle of the work of goyornment in 
the grasp of my son's hand of power. If acting in a spirit of sincerity 
and attachment, ho would send away the mob of common people, 
which has collected round him, and would come and wait on mo, the 
affairs of the empire would again bo entrusted to his penetrating 
intellect and judicious consideration. At that time, if ho considers it 
advisable, he can allot the territory of Ranthambhor to Shuja^at Khan, 
who stands in the relation of a son to him ; and the flame of disturbance 
and revolt should bo extinguished by the waters of peace." Nfu^ir 
Shah did not bind himself by any reply; and towards the end of 
Obi-qa‘dah of the aforesaid year, marched from the town of Ujjain to 
the town of Dhar; and halted there for some days. About this time 

1 That is the namo in both MS8. and in the lith. eii., but Kiriniitah Uth. e<i. 

haH Malik Mahmud. 

2 One MS. and the lith. cd. have the reading 1 Imve in the t^^xt; but 

the other MS. has j inj^tead of . 

M. Hidayat Hosaiu has adopted Ajud for J in the U'xt -edition. 

• ® The name is and in the MSS. ami i 

without any dot above or below the third letter in the lith. ed. Firwhtah docti 
not name these men. 
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news came that i Yakan Khan had come down from ShMiabad, with 
three thousand horsemen, with the intention of giving battle. 
Immediately on hearing this news, Malik 2 ‘Afan was sent with 
five hundred horsemen to the village of Hanspur. Yakan Khan 
receiving information of this advanced towards Hanspur. After a 
fight between them, Malik ‘Afan was victorious; and ^ one hundred 
brave men out of Yakan Khan’s troops, who knew men, were slain. 
Malik ‘Atan seized eighty horses and much booty, and returned to the 
town of Dhar. Yakan Khan with the men who had escaped the sw^ord 
fled and entered the fort. After a few days, Yakan Ivl^an, at the 
incitement of Riini Kiiurshid and Shuja‘at Klian, again came out of 
the fort with a body of men whom he had, got together, with the 
determination of fighting another battle. Immediately on hearing 
this news, Na^ir Shah nominated Kliw ajah ^ Suhail and Malik ^lahta 
and Malik Haibat and Miyan Jiw to attack and crush Yakan Klian; 
but as soon as the eyes of the latter fell on Na^ir Shfili's troops, his 
foot of firmness and stability slip})ed; and he fled without attempting 
to fight; and, in short, wherever the two sides met, the breezes of 
victory and triumph blew’ on the plumes of Nasir Shah s standards. 

On the 22nd of Dhi’l-hijjal-ul-haram of the aforesaid year, (Sultan 
Nasir-ud-din) took up his quarters in the Jahfm-numd ^ palace at 

1 St'i* iioU' 2 , r).)4. Hct(' t}u‘ imini* i.s without any clot 

al>oV(' or below tlu' first letter in one MS. ami in the other MS., and 

ni the lith. od. Kiri-nlitah hth. ed. has as before, and 

deseribe.s him as the^^y^ Akb bU or the eaiise of all distnrl>anee and <hsf)nte 
1 have adopted . 

- He is so called in both MSS. The lith. ed. has . 

The name of the village is Hans|)hr in t)ne MS. and in the lith. ed. ot 

Finshtah; Han.salpnr m the other MS. and Hanslnr in the lith. 

ed. of the Tabaiiat. 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed all have yu . 

I do not nnderstaml the exact meaning of these words. Firishtah simply ha- 

. 

* The names are as 1 have got them in the text m one MS. There are 
slight dilTerenees a.- regards the sc'cond and tht' fourth m the other MS. and m 
the hth. chI. Firi-htah does not give the names, though he mentions the seiond 
attempt. 

One MS. has , while thi' other MS. and the hth. cd. have . 
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Na‘lcha. At this station his spies brought the nows, that Sult-an 
Gbiyath-ud-din, in his old elegant person, intended to come, in order 
to comfort and counsel his son (i.e., Na§ir-ud-din) ; and in order to 
carry out this intention he had moved from the capital, and had 
taken up his residence i in the centre of the kingdom ; and he would 
move from the place at a moment which the astrologers had selected ; 
and after trying to please his son’s heart he would return to Shadl&bfid. 
Nagir Shah was pleased and delighted on hearing this news; and waited 
in expectation of the joy-giving arrival of his father; but Shuja^at 
Khan, with the advice of Ran! Ivliurshid, had the SultAn’s litter 
taken up and had it carried towards Na‘lcha. When they arrived at 
the Dehli gate, and as age and senility had overcome the Sultan, hea^ked 
those who were near him, where they were taking him to. Some of 
them informed him of what had hapj^ned. He said, “ I will go another 
day. You should turn back to-day.’’ The servants having no 
alternative turned back. When Rani Kliurslnd heard that Sultan 
(diiyatb-ud-din had returaied from the way, she knew that this had 
liappened at the incitement of Nasir Shah's well-wishers. She sum- 
moned the men into her presence, and having u.sihI harsh words 
towards them demanded the reason of their action. They said that 
the Sultan had returned according to his own wishes; and no one else 
had any hand in the matter. 

Shuja‘at l^uin, then with the advice and (‘onsent of Rani Khurshid 
repaired the broken and ruined parts of th(^ fort, and distributed 
the bastions (among his commaiulers). Nasir Shiih also advam^ed 
from his position, and arrangcHl batteries round the foit. Kveryday 
numbers of men were slain from each side. Sultan (jJii.V^th-ud-dln 
sent the ablest of the Judges, iVlashlr-ul-mulk, to arrange for fHiace; 
but, as ho did not get a reply like what lie wanted, and was afraid of 
Rani Khurshid, ho remained where he was. As the siege became 
close, and the garrison was in great anxiety and distress owing to 
the non-arrival of grain and other necessaries; and Ixniring in mind 
the purjxrrt of the text, that change is best even though it may go 
against us, directed their attention to this, that the office of the 8ultAn 


The actual wordH are v-^U^ . 1 cannot find out the exact 

meaning of the first two words. 

7 
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be fixed on Na^ir Shah. Amongst the amirs, who were still in the fort. 
Muwafiq fQian and Malik Fadl-ul-lah, Mir Shikar, (chief huntsman) 
availing themselves of an opportunity betook themselves to the 
service of Nagir Shah. The latter bestowed a lakh of tankas on 
Muwafiq Klian. When Rani Khurshid and Shuja‘at Khan received 
information of this, they dismissed ‘Ali Khan from the charge of the 
fort ; and made over the guarding of the fort and the government of 
the (dty to Malik Piyara, on whom they conferred the title of ‘All 
Khan. They also sentenced i Muhafiz Khan and Siirajmal to death. 
The amirs and the great men and all the residents of the city became 
heartbroken on seeing this punishment; and sent petition to Nai?ir 
Shah, and prayed for permits of protection. After a few days the 
siege was carried on to such a point, that among the garrison, nothing 
was left of any grain except the ixame; and many people came out 
of the fort on account of the famine. 

Na^ir Shah mounted his horse on the night of 18th Safar in the 
year 906 a.h., with the object of capturing the fort. When he arrived 
close to the fort, the men in the bastions came up and shot arrows 
and musket shots ; and many active and brave warriors were wounded. 
In the end Sultan Niu?ir-ud-din advanced towards the bastion of seven 
hundred steps. Dilawar Klian Jangju to his great honour, managed to 
get into the fort. Sultan Na.?ir-ud-din also entered the fort. Shuja‘at 
I£l»an, with a number of trusted men, came out on a turret of the fort, 
and exerted himself, and showed great bravery. Sultan Nasir-ud-din, 
in his own elegant person, shot many arrows; and ^ many men fell 
under his arrows of fate. As reinforcements reached Shuja‘at Khan 
time after time, and brave warriors belonging to Na»‘?ir Klmn’s army 
received wounds, the latter thinking it advisable to return came out 
of the fort to his own camp. He bestowed much favour and kindness 
on the men who had exerted themselves, and otfered their lives 
in his service ; and comforted them by bestowing new robes of honour, 
and enquired about their health and condition. 

1 Firishtah explains jt A/, i,e., 

whom they knew to lie partisans of Sultan Nosir-iul-clin Khalji. 

2 The actual words are yj y meaning is 

not very clear, but I think iny translation is correct. Firishtah in the lorres- 
ponding passage has yL • 
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After some days, the sons of Sher lymii, son of Mnzaffar KliAn, 
the governor of Chanderl came and joined the camp of Na^ir ShAli 
with one thousand horsemen and eleven elephants. In the hrst majlis 
after their arrival, Na^ir Shah conferred the title of Mnzaffar 
on the elder, and As‘d Khan on the second son. Owing to the arrival 
of the army of (Chanderl, new vigour and strength, appeared in tlu* 
men of the army. At this time some men in the garrison of Mandu, 
who had the charge of guarding the ^ Mfilpur gate, sent a notice to 
the besieging army, that if Nasir Shah's troops came hi that direction, 
the fort will come to his possession without any difficulty or trouble. 
Sultan Na§ir Shah sent Mubarak lilian and Shaikh Habib-ul-lah and 
Muwafiq Khan and K-hwaja Suhail and a number of others on the 
night of the 24th of Habi^-ul-akhir of the afore-mentioned year. Shaikh 
Habib-ul-lah told them, that if they succeeded in ca])turing the fort, 
he would send his ring, that they might know that the fort had come 
into their possession. When the amirs reached the gate, the citizens, 
in concert with Zabardast.Kha.n son of Hazbar Klian who had charge 
of the sildl^f^dna (armoury) of the fort, slew the keejier of the Malpur 
gate and opened it; and Na^ir Shah's men galloped into the fort. 

Shuja‘at Klian with his army in battle array advan<;ed to hght, 
but was unable to do anything; and fled and got into his own house, 
and then taking his family and childien with him retired into the harem 
of Sultan Gliiyath-ud-din. Shaikh Habib-ul-lah, then according to 
previous arrangement, scmt his ring; and brought NiUtiir Shall in. He 
reached the Malpur gate in a moment and got into the city. The 
amirs hastened to wait on him, and offered their congratulations. 
Some foolish men set fire to some of the palaces and mansions of 
Sultan Ohiyath-ud-diii, 2 without any order from Nasir Shiih; and they 
seized and brought Shuja‘at Kliaii and Rani KJiurshld and some other 
Iversons; and having commenced to pluivler and ransack the city 
devastated it for two days. Sultan (fluyath-ud-dln then made up 
his mind and formed a determination, and moved from the place to 
the palace of Sarsati and took up his abode tluwe. 

^ One of the MSS. ha« Balpur iiut^ioad of Mill pur. Tiie (.'arnhridf^e 

History of India, page 363, callw it tho lialapur gate. 

2 .One MS. and tho lith. e<J. have jjo\ ^ , while the other MS. has 
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On the 3rd day, which was ^ Friday the 27th of Rabi* -ul-akbir 
of the afore-mentioned year, Sultan Na^ir-ud-din sat on the throne of 
the empire and 2 made over Shuja‘at Khan and Ram Kburshid 
to custodians. He sent Malik Mahta to Na‘lcha (to bring) his 
3 second son, who was known as Miyan Manjhla; and making the 
latter his heir, conferred on him the title of Sultan Shihab-ud-din. 
He allotted to him the Safa Bdghy which was situated near the palace 
of Sultan Ghiyatb-ud-din as his residence. The same day the Khutba 
was read in the name of Na§ir Shah ; and pearls and other gems, which 
were showered over his umbrella, were distributed among deserving 
men. Yakan Khan and Amman and Muhafiz Khan Jadid and Mufarrah 
Pidar Habshi and other men, who had been hostile to him, were 
punished with death ; and some men were brought away from under the 
sword, and were kept in imprisonment. According to the established 
custom he confirmed fiefs ^ on the men who had sided with him. He 
conferred on Shaikh Habib-ul-lah the title of ‘Alam Khan; and to 
Khwajah Suhail to whom he 5 had given the pargana of Ashtah, he 
gave the post of Sipahsdldri (office of commander-in-chief). On the 
3rd of Jamadl-ul-akbir of the afore -mentioned year, Sultan NMr-ud- 
din was honoured by being allowed to do homage to his father and 
benefactor Sultan (Ihiyath-ud-din. The latter took him into his arms, 
and wept a great deal, and kissed his head and face; and on giving 
him permission to retire, bestowed on him the cap of state and the 


I Firislitah lith. od. gives the same day and date. OjI. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 240) also has Rubbee-oos-Sany 27, a.h. 906, October 2.5, A.n. 1500, tw 
the date of Sultan Nasir-ood-Doen’s accesHion. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 363, has October 22nd, 1.500. 

^ Ni^ain-ud dln does not appear to mention the execution of 8huj&*at 
Kh&n but Firislitah mentions it. See note 1, page 552. Col. Briggs says Shoojat 
Khan and “all his children and the whole of his family " were put to death. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 363, also says that Shuja‘at Khan was put to 
death. 

3 Neither Ni^m ud-’dln nor Firishtah gives any reason for the selection of 
the second son as the heir-apparent in preference to the eldest son, or whether 
the latter was dead or otherwise disqualified. 

* One MS. inserts aUI before ^ , 

3 One MS. omits ^ and , and the other has ^ , 
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1 robe of woven hair, which he used himself to wear on the days of 
public audience and other auspicious days; and placing the royal 
crown on his head made over to him the keys of the treasury, and 
offering him felicitations and congratulations bade him adieu. 

On the 16th of Rajab of the afore-said year, he bestowed on Sultftn 
Shih&b-ud-din the same fur cloth robe and the cap of state, and 
also gave him twenty elephants and one hundred horses and eleven 
royal umbrellas, two pdUcia and also a standard and a kettle-drum and 
a red pavilion and twenty lakhs of tankas for his household expenses. 

After a few days Muqbil Kltan, the governor of MandesSr * fled 
owing to his extreme misfortune ; and Mah5.bat whose charge 

he was, was sent immediately that he might seize and bring him back, 
with the threat that otherwise he should expect the thunderbolts of 
punishment. Mahftbat Kh^n made great exertions, but (being 
unsuccessful) went and joined Sher Klifin (the governor of ChandSrl). 
‘AH Khan and some other men of evil destiny, who were suspicious 
and afraid owing to their’evil deeds, also went and joined Shfr Kb&n. 
The latter marched from the neighbourhood of Na‘ Icha and advanced 
towards Chanderl. Sultan Na^ir-ud-dln sent Mubarak Khan and 
‘Alam Kban to Sher KJjan, so that they might, in any way that they 
could, reassure him. Although they gave him words of sage counsel, 
he spoke rare words in answer to all their arguments; and wanted to 
imprison both of them. On the pretext that he was going to consult 


> The lith. ed. has cJ,.> before (^4* . which, however, is printed 

as in it. The MSS. omit , though they mention it a iittle 

later. I have therefore retained it. appears to mean ma<le of woven cloth 

of hair, and Firishtah explains the importance of sanctity of this robe by saying 

appertaining to Saiyid Mubammad Nur Ualtbsb. 

* Firishtah says , but like NiT&m-ud-dln, ho gives no reason for 

this. Col. Briggs quotes in a note (vol. IV. p. 241) some of the intrigues and 
fighting between Nasir-ood-Deen on the one side, and Shoojat Klian and Rany 
Khooraheed on the other, from the Muntukhib-oot-Towareekh ; and says those are 
not mentioned by Ferishta, although os a matter of fact they are. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 364, says that the amirs declined to believe that SultAn 
N&sir-ud-din “had ascended the throne with his father’s consent”, and, therefore, 
rebeUed. Firishtah does not say that Muqbil lOiin was in charge of MahAbat 
lU&n. Ho however agrees with the text in saying that he was sent to bring the 
latter. 
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with his mother, he cam© out of the pavilion, and made over Mubarak 
^lan and ‘Alam Kiian to his own men. The latter seized MubSrak 
fill an, and slew two of his servants . ' A lam Kh an took the opportunity 

to get to his horse; and with great quickness came out of the camp, 
and reported the matter to Sultan Na^ir-ud-din. The latter left his 
son Sultan Shihab-ud-din, in charge of the government of the fort 
of Shadiabad; and took up his quarters, on the 9th Sha'ban of the 
afore-mentioned year, in the Jahdn-numd palace at Na‘lcha. When 
Sher Khan arrived in the fort of Ujjain, he again, at the instigation of 
Mahabat Klian turned back to give battle, and came to Dibalpur, 
and plundered the town of Hindiah. Immediately on hearing this, 
Sultan Na^ir-ud-din marched forward, and took up his residence in 
the palace of Dhar. 

At this time they brought the news that Sultan GJiiyath-ud-din 
had passed away from the waste place of the world to the popular 
land of after- world. According to one statement he was poisoned 
at the instam*© of Sultan Nasir-ud-din. i It is a matter of experience 
that a parricide never attains to old age and never becomes successful. 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din ruled for 2 eleven years. Therefore the allega- 
tion of his attempt on the life of his father may be a mere calumny, 
but knowledge is with God alone. 

In short, Sultan Na^ir-ud-din wept much at the death of his 
father, and was in mourning for three days. 3 On the 4th day he 


1 Firishtah gives the same reason for disbelieving the guilt of Sultan 
Nayir-U(l-din; but ho is not so positive as Nizam-ud-din as he prefixes the word 
perhaps, to the sentence about Sultan Ntisir-iid-din’s innoeence. Col. Briggs 
thinks that it is not just to accuse him of that crime; while the Cambridge 
History of India (p. 364) says that the poison was “administered, as it was 
generally believed, by his orders.’* One would have thought, that seeing that 
the father was so weak in bo<iy and mind, and so helpless, it would be futile and 
unnecessary to cause his death; but there is the fact that some of the nobles 
relielled, because they believetl that Nasir-ud-dIn had not ascende<l the throne 
with his father’s consent. 

* Both MSS. have 13 years, but the lith. ed. has JL-* 11 

years. Firishtah lith. etl. has many years. As N&^ir-ud-dln’s reign lasted from 
905 to 916 A.H., the reading in the lith. ed. is correct and I have retained it. 

3 Firishtah lith. ed. agrees generally with the text as to the SiiltAn’s 
proceeding against ShSr ^iln. Col. Briggs however (vol. IV, p. 241) says 
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started on his march; and Sher Ki§»n. in i fear of his life turned 
back to his own country. ‘Ain-ul-mulk and some other aarddra 
separated from him and joined the camp of * Na^ir Shah. The 
latter pursued Sher Kh^n, and the latter turned back in the neighbour- 
hood of Sarangpur to engage him; and after doing so, fled. He could 
not stand firm in Chanderi itself, and went away to the country of 
Erij and Bhandir; and the dust of the disturbance settled down; 
and Sultan Nasir-ud-din went to Chanderi. When some days had 
passed, the Shaikhzadas of Chanderi sent a letter to Sher Kb^^n, 
saying, that as most of the ShS-difi-bad troops had dispersed, and 
had gone away to their jdgira ; and as, owing to the rains, the amir a 
would not be able to assemble quickly, if he would come to Chanderi, 
and the men of the city, should in conjunction with him come out in 
great numbers, it was probable that they would be able to seize 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din ; and even if he should escape, the city could be 
conquered in a very easy way. Sher KJian without any delay marched 
out and arrived within six kardha of Chanderi. Sultiln Nfi^ir-ud-dln 
3 became acquainted with the consultations of the Shaikbzfi-das, and 
appointed Iqbal Khan and Mallu Kl^an with a well-equipped army 
and mast elephants to get rid of Sher Kb an; and sent two lakhs of 
tankas in cash with them to defray their expenses. They had not 
yet gone two kardhs, when Sher ^uln relying on the statements of 


that Sheer Khaii’« adherents “wrote to him that the King hatl retreated to 
^faiido on acrouiit of the raiiiK. “ This is not correct. The Cambridge History 
of India, page 364, nays that, “After an nnsucccHHful attempt to crush this 
rebellion, and another attempt, equally unHUccewHful, to conciliate the rel>elH, he 
took the field against them. ’’ This also is incorrect, if Nitji&m-ud-din and Firishtah 
are correct. Neither of them speaks t)f the first unsuccessful attempt to crush 
the rebellion. 

1 Both MSS. have , which 1 liave adopted, but the lith. ed. has 

* The MSS. have Nft^ir Shah, and Naijir Shahl; and the lith. ed. haa 
N&^ir-ud-dln. 

3 The MSS. as well os the lith. ed. have , which does not 

appear to be quite correct. Firishtah lith. ed. has which is better, 

and 1‘have adopted it. In the text edition. M. Hidayat IJlosain haa retained 
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the ShaikhzMas came forward to meet them; and after the arraying 
of the troops the two sides fought bravely. In the midst of the 
struggle, Sher KfcaJi happened to receive a wound, became disabled, 
and igot the fruit of his rebellion. 2 gifeandar Khan was killed 
in the battle-field. PUjwajah Suhail and Mahabat Khan placed the 
wounded Sher Khan in a box (some sort of howdah) on the back of an 
elephant and took the way of flight. As Sher Khan died on the way, 
they buried him, and went on in their flight. Iqbal Khan returned 
after pursuing them for some distance. Sultan Na§ir-ud-din was 
delighted and pleased on hearing this news; and went to the battle- 
field, and 3 from there sent Sikandar Khan to Chanderi, so that he 
might expose Sher Klian’s body on a gallows. He placed the bridle 
of the government and defence of that territory in the grasp of power 
of ^ Bihjat Klian; and marching by successive stages arrived in the 
pleasant town of ^ Sa^dulpur. There some men reported to him, that 
Shaikh Habib-ul-lah, ® who had the title of ‘Alam Klmn, intended 
to act treacherously, and was waiting fof an opportunity. Sultan 


1 Tho words in one MS. and in th(' lith. ed. are 3 • 

The other MS, incorrectly omits the verb \ hut in eith('r case the meaning 
is rather (ihscure. I think, houever, my translation is ci)rrect. Firishtah lith. 
ed. in the corresponding? pa.s.sage omits this semi-moral obser\'ation. 

• It is not stated who he was. Firishtah in thi* corre*s))onding passage 

says af . Firishtah agrees generally with thc‘ text in respect of 

the battle and the incidents preceding and following it; and so do Col. Briggs 
and the Cambridge History of India. 

3 Firishtah differs slightly, and says that the Sultan went to the battle 
field, exhunieil ShCr Khan’s body, and sent it to ChandSri, so that it might be 
suspended from the gallows there. 

^ Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 242) calls him Himmut Khan; and the Cam- 
bridge History of India, page 364, has Bihjat Khan. 

* Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 242) calls the place Adil}x>or. It is not mentioned 
in the Cambridge History of India. 

« The actual words are in both MSS. and in the lith ed. 

I do not actually understand the meaning of the word in this context, 

Firishtah has in the corresponding passage ailf 

which 18 perfectly clear, and I have translatetl the passage accordingly . 
M. Hidayat Hosain has retained the reading of the manuscripts, but refers to a 

variant instead of in another MS. 
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Na^ir-ud-dln imprisoned him, and sent him to Mandu, in advance of 
himself. 

On the 10th Sha'ban 907 a.h., he entered the fort of ShftdiabSd 
attended with victory and triumph. He then occupied himself with 
pleasure and dissipation, and most of his time was spent in the 
drinking of spirituous liquor. In his driixks, he ordered his fathers 
amirs to be murdered owing to a suspicion of their treachery; and 
he supported and favoured his own men. His immorality and 
tyranny reached such a pitch, that one i day, when drunk he was 
asleep on the bank of a reservoir. By accident ho fell into it. His 
attendants, who were watching him, brotight him out of the water. 
When he came to his senses, he asked who had taken him out. hour 
slave girls told him, “We performed this servict^.’' He ordered all 
four of them to be executed. He had hoard from the chiet men of 
Ujjain (apparently the reservoir was in that city and this incident 
occurred there), that that reservoir or tank was the Kaliyadah. He 
2 planned the erection of a palace there, in the BdgA Firuz, of such 
grandeur, that people, who had travelled over the inhabited fourth 
part of earth, never saw anything like it. Gradually his desire for 
building reached such a point, that out of the seventeen krors of 
Malwa money, which had come to him by inheritance, he spent five 
krors on different structures. 

On the 22nd Qbi-q'i‘dah tK)8 A.H., he came to the town of Na'lcha 
with the intention of destroying the »-ountry of » Kachwarah. Ami 


1 KiriHhtah jiarraUw thin iii<i<li>nt in (?rciitor detail. Aceortlma to him, 
the SuMan rollcxi into the water, and the four slave nirls j.ulUsl him out, some 
seizniK hold of his hands, aiul the otliers the hair of his head. 'I’hey also f.ut 
him into <lry c lothes. When he rcs c.v.-red his senses he eomplamc'd of lieadacho, 
and the slave girls, hoping for a mward. Odd linn what had hap,>ened. afUir 
the UHual prayorn aiui praiKcs he flew into a raK*** drew hin Hwnrtl, and cut 

the poor and helpless slave girls. And then Kirishtah indulges in three couplets, 
expressing the woes of the hapless wonic-ii. and their having their revenge on 
the day of reMurrec tion. 

2 KiriHhtah doe» not mention the eren^tion <»f the wonderful palace and the 

other buildingH. ^ 

» The name is written as and in the MS. and 

•in the lith. ed. both of the T^baqAt and of Kinshtah. Col. Hriggs (vol. IV, 
p. 243) has Keeehiwara. The Cambridge History of India d.M» not mention 
thi» invaMion at all. 
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when by successive marches, he arrived in the town of i Agar, he 
found the air of that place to be pleasant, and built a lofty and ^noble 
palace there ; which is now one of the wonders of the age. He remained 
in that town for some time; and sent his troops in different directions, 
and having chastised the rebels and taken tribute from them, returned 
(to his capital). 

In the year 909 a.h., 1803 a.d., he again moved in the direction 
of sChitor; and when he arrived in the centre of the country, the 
Raja of Chitor and all the zaminddrs sent tribute. ^ Bhawanidas, 
the son of Hhevdas, who was a near relation of Raymal Chitori brought 
his daughter as tribute. Sulfan Nasir-ud-din gave her the title of 
Ram Chitor, and bestowed many favours op Bhawanidas. In the 
course of the Sultan’s return, scouts brought the news, that 
Nizam-ul-mulk Dakini had invaded the country of Asir and Burhanpur. 
As Daud KJian, the ruler of Asir, had always sought the protection 
of Nasir Shah, the latter sent Iqbal KJian and Khwajah Jahan to Asir 
and Burhanpur. Nizam-ul-mulk then turned back and returned to 
his own country. Iqbal Ivlian had the public prayer read in Asir 
and Burhanpur in the name of Nasir Shah, and returned to the capital 
city of Shadiabad Mandu. 

In the year ‘'‘910 a.h., 1512 a.i>., Sultan Shihab-ud-din raised 
the standard of rebellion at the instigation of some of the amirs of 

1 The nHme is written as aiui ^^1 in tlie MS., and ^1 and ^1 
iti the lith. ed. of the Tal)a(|rit and Firishtah. Cel. Hrij^gs (vol. IV, p. 243) 
ealls the place Akburpoor. The Cambridge History of India docs not mention 
the place here but later on (p. 367) it calls it Agar. 

2 One MS. omits the word after 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 243) all have 
Chittoor, but the lith. ed. of Firishtah has Jaipur. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 364, says the Sultan in 1503 “led a marauding expedition into the 
dominion of the Hana”, but does not mention the place. 

^ He is so described in the MSS. os well as in the lith. ed., but the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah calls him Col. Brigg.s 

(vol. IV, p. 243) has “liaja Jewundas, one of the sulxjrdinate rays.” The 
(Cambridge History of India has not mentioned it. Firi.shtah lith. ed. says 
the daughti'r of JhundlUt was named Rani Jaipur!; but Col. Briggs says that 
she was afterwards dignified with the title of the “Chittoor Queen.” 

s The Cambridge History of India, page 364, gives 1510 a.d., as the year 
of the rebellion. 
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perverted destiny; and came out of the fort of Mandu. The amira 
of the frontier districts mostly joined him, and lie marched from ^he 
town of Na‘lcha to the town of Dhiir. Sultan Na^ir-ud-din arrived 
there with a body of his special troops ; and from that place ho advanced 
towards Dhar, with the intention of giving battle. Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din, considering that his father’s followers were weak, 
advanced to engagt^ him ; but in the end, the breeze of victory and 
triumph blew on the plumes of Nasir Shah’s standards. Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din tied towards Chanderi. The brave warriors in Na^ir 
Shah’s army pursued him ; and were about to take him prisoner, but 
(on account of) fatherly love and paternal affection (he) forbade the 
men from further pursuit. 

On the following day he marchcHl from that station and went 
forward. When Sultan Shihab-iul-dln a-rrivinl in the town of ^ Siprl, 
Sultan Nasir-ud-din sent a number of wise men to him, so that they 
might instruct him, and load him from the by-path of error to the 
high-road of guidance. Hut as the way of righteousness was hidden 
from his side and the veil of neglig(uice and of the love of splendour 
had been drawn down on his eyes, h(^ never gave a reply that might 
be of any use. On tlu^ following day he sent a reply, “At present 
his shame and sc^lf-a basement prevent his acapnring the good fortune 
of waiting on V’our Majesty. If a small part out ot t he many portions 
of the empire be bestowed on this slave; lie would after a few days 
honour himself by rendering homage.” Wluui the men who hiwl 
been sent knew' that it would be impossible to bring about an interview, 
they came back and re})orted the matter. Sultan Na.‘:iir-ud-din said, 
erilv vve are for 0 (kI, and verily we shall return to him. 

Hemistich : 

The soil devoured the st^ed that in ho|)e of thm> I sowed. 

He then sent a fnrrruTn to Hanthambhor to summon A‘zam 
Humayun, his younger son. The latter (^vme on wings of sjwed and 
steps of eagerness and waiUnl on his father near (/hander i. SultS-ii 


1 The name ef the plaee ih written as iJfjT* two [iluxen in the 

MSS. and in the lith. ed., but an hi other phu^-ew. The (Jarnbrnlge Hisbiry 

of India, page .364, also has Sipri. Firishtah lith. e<i. and J^riggs (vol. IV, 
p. 244) l>oth have ‘‘I>ihly ” inHtca<l of Siprl. This of f ourM€» ik ineorreet. 
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Na^ir-ud-din started from Chanderl on the following day; and advanced 
to the town of Sipri. At that station, he ordered the attendance of 
the amxTB and the great men of the city; and said, “As Shihab-ud-din 
has made undutifulness and revolt the return for paternal love, I am 
removing him from the position of the heir apparent ; and I am making 
my son A*zam Humayun my heir.” He then gave him the title of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah, and bestowed a robe and the crown of the empire 
on him; and returning from the town of Sipri resided for some days 
in the village of ^ Behishtpur. ^ As the temperature of Sultan 
Na§ir-ud-din was high, and as in spite of the fact of its being the 
winter, he got into cold water and remained in it for a moment, his 
health immediately turned from the norm«^l; and various diseases 
and ailments with mutually opposed results attacked him. Although 
the physicians tried to effect a cure, they had no success. 

Couplet : 

3 Oxymal, by fate’s decree, increased his bile, 

The oil of almonds dryness produced.* 

Sult&n Na^ir-ud-dln, seeing that his condition was unsatisfactory 
sent for Mahmud Shah, and the amxn and the great men of the country 
to his presence ; and opening his lips to give utterance to counsels and 
precepts said : “ ^ As the great and holy God has selected this excellent 

1 The name in in the MSS. an<l in the lith. e<I. of Firishtah; and 

VV fabaqat. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 244) ha8 

Burtpoor. The name of the place is not mentioned in the Cambridge History 
of India. 

2 Firishtah’s account agrees with that in the text, but he sunnises that the 

fever was caused lyA j JsKAl b i.e., from excessive 

drinking or from infection of the humours of the body or the influence of the 
air. Col. Briggs's account (so far it goes) agrees with that in the text. The 
Cambridge History of India, pages 364, 365, gives two accounts of the manner 
of Sul^ N&sir-ud -din’s death. The first agrees with that in the text. According 
to the other ho suspected many of his nobles to be secretly in correspondence 
with Shih&b-ud-din, and threatened them, so that they became apprehensive 
and poisoned him. I ha\ce not seen this said anywhere else. 

3 A mixture of honey and vinegar prescribed for the bile. 

* Firishtah does not ascribe any speech to the Sultan, and considering 
the latter’s disposition and habits, and his condition at the time, it is not likely 
that he could make such a sensible and eloquent address. However, as it is 
there, I have translated it. 
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son (of mine) from the entire people of the world, and has entrusted 
the bridle of the affairs of all people to his grasp of power, it behoves 
him, that he should not place his foot out of the high-road of worship 
of, and submission to God; and should not become subject to lust 
and sensuality; and should write the text of ‘love to the people of 
God’ on the leaf of his mind and the page of his heart. He should 
also not withhold the favour of God from the people, as it has not been 
mthheld from him. He should also shorten his hand from the skirts 
of the oppressed. He should not in his public audiences give way to 
hesitation and weariness; and should not close the path of approach 
of the oppressed to him ; and should properly listen to their words. 
He should not also, in administering justice and equity, allow any 
difference between the weak and the strong, and the high and the low ; 
so that he may not become ashamed on the day of the judgment. 
He should also treat with honour and respect all Saiyids who are 
the fruits of the garden of the prophetship and of the emissary of God ; 
and should make the high society of the learned, who are the heirs of 
the prophet, green and fruitful by the beneficence of the clouds of his 
rewards. He should also consider it right and proper to refrain from 
the society of stupid and foolish men, who are satisfied with husk of 
words; and are ignorant and unmindful of the purity and greatness of 
saints. He should also lay the foundation of houses of piety and 
goo<lness, which are the effects of one’s good fortune, in all parts of 
the dominions. In short, ho should devote all his energy in carrying 
out the wishes of Go<l ; and in the administration of the affairs of the 
state always take counsel (with wise men).” Shahzlidah Mahmiid 
Shah and the great men of the kingdom were in great pain and anguish 
on hearing this speech. (The Sult&n) then, with a true determination 
and a right resolution made re|)entance of all his sins and iniquities 
in the presence of the learned men, and after a moment accepted the 
summons of the just God. The period of his reign was eleven years 
and four months and twenty ^ three days. 

Couplets : 

From the cold earth, rose this palace granil; 

But as you make it warm they tell you “ rise”! 

^ FirishtiUi lith. ed. ham eleven years and four month#* and three day« and 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 244) has elevcm years and four months. 
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As this world of dust has such foundations weak, 

Soon should it be scattered to the wings, and rum be. 

An account of SultIn MahmOd ShIh, son of NAsir ShAh. 

On the 1 3rd day of Safar in the year 917 a.h., Mahmud Shah, 
the son of Nasir Shah, ascended the throne of the Khalji empire, in 
the village of Behishtpur, with 2 an auspicious and triumphant 
fortune and at a happy time. The rites of thanks-offering and of 
wave-offering having been performed, each one of the great men of 
the age was made happy with royal beneficence; and from the same 
majlis sent the coffin of Na^ir SliMi to the fort of Shadiabad. 

3 Sultan Shihab-ud-din on becoming acquainte<l with the event 
(Hddiiha, i.e., probably his father’s death), betook himself from where 
he was by rapid marches, to Nasratabad Na loha. Muhafiz Khan 
Khtodjah Sard and Kliawa.? Klian shut the gates in his face. On the 
following day, he sent a message to them, by one of his immediate 
attendants, that if they would act in friendship with him, it ^ was 
certain, that the loosening and fastening of the affairs of the state 
would be entrusted to their wisdom. Muhafiz Khan and Kfcawas 
Khau said, “As the ordinance of the empire, has l)een recorded in 


* N(‘ith('r Firishttth nor Coi. nor tho Cainbridgo Hihtory of India 

gi\ os tlu' ilato of tho accession. 

- Tlu'ro IS some difT('rcnco m tlu* readings. One MS. has ^lUaj 

y( 3' I ha\o adopted. The otlu^r MS. substitutes y 

for 'fhe litli. ed. hasy* 

3 Tlie Cambridge Hi.story of India, page SHo, says “Shihab-ud din, on hearing 
of his fatlu^r’s death, returned to Malwa and marched tin Mandu, but Mahmud 11 
outstn})})ed him and arrived theiv first, and when Shihab-ud-din reached the city, 
the gates were shut in his face. ” Tins apjK'ars to me to contain more than one 
inaccuracy. There was no race between the brothers; and it was the gates of 
Na*lcha and not of Mandu that v^eix^ shut in Shihab-ud-din’s fiu’o by Muhafiz 
Khan, w lio was the governor of the former place* aiul not of the latter. It is true 
that Col. Briggs also says that the gates of Mando were shut in his fat’o and 
Mahafiz Khan refuseei him admi.ssion. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 246) also says 
that immediately after this the Prince “fled to Ase'er", and says nothing about 
his defeat by Jawash j^an. The Cambridge History of India appears hero to 
follow Col. Briggs and does not refer to the 'fabaiiat or Finshtah at all. 

Both MSS. omit after J but I have retained it. 
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the renowned name of Mahmud Shah, iiHhe office of destiny and fate, 
the best course is that you should join the camp (of Sultan Mahmud); 
and should change the foulness and roughness of a strange man for the 
purity of friendship.” ^Sultan Shihab-ud-din becoming despondent 
retired towards Kandasah. 2 When Sultan Mahmud knew that Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din had gone away towards Mandu, he marched by 
successive stages and took up his residence in JaMn-nmrui kiosk of 
Na*lcha, on the 2nd Kabi^-ul-awwal of the afore -mentioned year. 

From there he sent ^ Jawash KJian with a detachment of troops 
to crush Sultan Shihab-ud-din, and he sent eleven ek^phants with 
him. He then went to the fort of Shadiabad, on a date which had 
been selected by the astrologers, and at an auspicious moment on the 
6th Rabl‘-ul-awwal, had the golden throne, encrusted with gems and 
pomegranate- colour rubies, in the open plain near the audience hall, 
and ^ had twenty-one other thrones raiscnl around it, and Mahmud 
Shah ascended the throne of the KJuilji Sultiins from the east of the 
__ ... » _ 

^ Ono MS. omits whole Hoiitonco from to Th<' namo of 

the place is Kandiihah in tlu^ MS. which haH the Hcntcaicc, and 

Kandiiyah in the lith. ed. Firiahtah in very brief hi^n* and do(‘H not mention the' 
place. 

2 Then* i.s much difference* m tlie readinjJCK. One* MS. has ^^UaJL* 

et<*., wluU* the other has aT jl 

and the Iith. e<l. ban ^UaL*» 

. The reading m the firnt MS. in manifcMtly 
incorrect, and there is not much to cIiomhi* between the other two, but on the 
uhole J think tin* reading of thc^ lith. ed. is tlu^ best. 

3 The namo is in oiu* MS., aial in M*veral places in tlu* other, 

in the latter it is ni one phwe. 'I’he hth eii. has Th<» 

expedition against Sultan Shihab-iul-<lFn is not incntione<i by either Fir/shtah or 
Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. 

^ J, have translat<*<i the text as it is m the MSS. and in the lith. ed.; but I 
am very doubtful about its correctnesH. I cannot understand the retcreiice to 
the twenty -one thrones, and also t-o the rising of Mahmud Shah from tin* oast 
of the throne of the empire. As reganls the rising of Mahinfid Sluih from the 
cost the reading from Firishtah is a great improvement. It is wUjl j 

jJLfc Probably the correct reading of 

the Tpabaqat was something like this. As to the twenty -one thrones, I cannot 
hazard any explanation. 
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throne of the empire. The^i amir« and the great men of the city 
and the notabilities of the kingdom stood in their proper places. 
Each one of them received such distinction as was suitable for his 
position; and some of the amirs were honoured with titles; and seven 
hundred elephants, which were ^ in the environs of the fort came 
into use. 

After a few days a report came from JS-wash Khan, to the effect, 
that as the star of the good fortune of Sultan Shihab-ud-din had fallen 
into the abyss of ruin, he did not listen to all the friendly advice and 
the wise precepts which were given to him ; and came forward to give 
battle. And this helpless one (i.e., he himself) advanced to chastise 
him, placing the great good fortune of His Majesty in the vanguard; 
and at the first onset Sultan Shihab-ud-din’s foot of firmness slipped 
from its place, and he fled. The bearer of his umbrella was slain, 
and the umbrella fell into our hands. He himself fled to the country 
of 3 Asir. As the rainy season had now come, Sultan Mahmiid Shah 
summoned Jawash KbS-n back. The latter returned to the fort on 
the last day of Rabi‘-ul-awwal, and received many favours. 

Sultan Mahmud, now having his mind at rest in respect of Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din, entrusted the management of the affairs of the kingdom 
to 4 Basant Ray, to whom the post of the vazdrat of Na^ir Shah 
had belonged. Basant Ray, ^ owing to his great pride and ignorance, 

1 I have a<lopted the reading in the MS. That in the lith. od. is 

2 The MSS. have but the lith. ed. has y. I have adopted 

the former. The meaning of **^j*^. is not at all clear. The correspond- 
ing passage in Firiahtah is more intelligible. It is AaI# jd ^ 

j f.c., and seven hundred 

elephants which were in the fort were brought to the darbdr, a<lorned with 
housings of velvet and gold tiasue. 

2 The T^baqat has^*-*^ J and Firishtah has^^^f ‘ilb. The Cambridge 

History of India, page 365, however, says, he retired to the fortress of AsIr. 

^ The name is written in various places in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 
as well as in the lith, ed. of Firishtidi as Nisbat Ray, but in other 

places as df'j Basant Ray. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 246) has Buswunt 

Row and Uie Cambridge History of India (p. 365) has Basant R&i. 

A The nature of Basant R&y's offence is not quite clear. Of course he was 
a Hindu, and the other omirs were Musalm&ns, but Basant had apparently 
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did not maintain the usual relations towards ^ the army, and did not 
leave out any minutiae of meanness and mischief-making ; and having 
adopted a harshness of behaviour did not show proper respect towards 
the amlra and sarddrs. The latter, having availed themselves of an 
opportunity, killed him in the audience hall on the 7th Rabr-ul-tb&nl. 
2 Naqd-ul-mulk, who was of the same religion as Basant Rdy, and 
the latter's colleague in service, fled into the harem of the Sultftn. 
IqbS.1 and 2 Mukbta^ Khan talked together, and said, “Unless 

the kingdom is purified of the contamination of the existence of this 
impure one, he will always be in ambush for taking revenge for Basant 
Kay." They sent the following message to the Sultan by J;>adr Kli&n 
and Afdal liJmn, “Nothing has been done, and nothing will be done 
by these loyal slaves, except in the way of a sincere desire for Your 
Majesty’s well-being, and it^nust be clear to your illuminating wisdom, 
that as the affairs (of the kingdom) have not been well arranged, the 
act of leaving the threads of the administration in the grasp of ]>eople 
who are strangers to us in creed and religion, is (likely to bo) the 
cause of disorder in the conduct of government. It has probably 
been submitted to Your Majesty by some of your well-wishers, what 
kind of treatment Basant Ray meted out to the amlra and to your 
other loyal adherents. His sole object was, that your old servants 
might become heart-broken; and they and their retainers might be 

been the minister of Na^ir Shah also. The aays he «ii(l not show the 

usual courtesy towards the anny, and left out no minutiae of accord- 
ing to the MSS. and, accor<ling to lith. ed., of appears to mean little- 
ness or meatmcss ; economy or thrift ; and moans mischief-making. 

I have adopted in the translation. Firishtah says the other amlra became 

hostile to him lest he become too powerful ( hL^j j ), 

Col. Briggs says ho was a personal favourite of the King, and had attended him 
from the period of his birth ; and he also says that the conspirators declared 
that ho had laid a scheme to overturn the government. Tlie Cambridge 
History of India, petge 365, is satisfied with saying that the Muslim nobles 
resented his holding the high office of minister. 

1 One MS. has quite incorrectly instead of 

* Firishtah lith. ed. also calls him Naqd-ul-mulk; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 246) has Nizam -ool-Moolk. He is not mentioned in the Cambridge History 
of India. 

* It is instead of Kh&n in the text-edition. 

8 
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dispersed. This was in fact disloyalty on his part; and we your loyal 
servants, in a body, removed him out of the way. Naqd-ul-niulk k 
also following in his footsteps. If it be your noble order, the world 
might be purified of the contamination of his existence.” Sultan 
Mahmud in his weakness and helplessness sent Naqd-ul-mulk to the 
amirs-, but he ordered that he might be externed, and no injury 
caused to his life or property. When they brought Naqd-ul-mulk. 
i the amirs, noting in a body, expelled him. Sultan Mahmud was 
aggrieved at these proceedings of the amirs, and at their domination: 
and the purity of his heart was changed to resentment. 

Muhafiz Klian, eunuch, the combination of whose disposition was 
made up of malice and wickedness, lowing to his longing for the 
vazdrat, reported (to the Sulfan), in private, words that wore not true 
8 in respect of the amirs. It so happened, that one day availing 
himself of an opportunity, ho represented to the Sultan, that Iqbal 
Kiian and ^ Mukbtat? (Chan wanted to raise one of the (other) sous 
of Nl^jir Shah on the throne. Sultan Mahmud, simply on hearing 
this nows, became anxious; and wanted to punish the two ministers. 
But afterwards acting with patience and calmness, he set about making 
enquiries and investigations. 

When Muhafiz Kl^an saw, that his words had not produced any 
result, ho grew more insistent in his calumnies; and every day made 
use of harsh words, till one day Sultan Mahmud ordered some j^eople, 


1 Firishtfth sayH that to this extent they tried to please the Sultan. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. is not explicit about Muhafi^ Ilian’s motive; and 
neither Col. Briggs nor the Cambridge History of India says what his motive was. 
Firishtah and Col. Briggs say nothing about Muhafiz lean’s intrigues against 
Mukbta^ lyiaii and Iqbal ;^an; but they say that he quarrelled with the 
Sultan and used immannorly language t<i wards him. After some fighting the 
Sultan had to leave Shadlabad; and Muhali? I^an then brought 9^hib I^an 
out of the fort, and raised him to the throne. According to the Y^haqat thi.s 
happened sometime afterwards, Cf., after the rebellion of Iqbal Khan and 
MuWitas Wian and the death of Sulfan Shihab-ud-din, and the submiKsion of a 
petition by Iqbal l^an and Mul^tas lOian. The Cambridge History of India 
mentions the intrigues o’f Muhafiz Khan and the rebellion of Iqbal Khan and 
Muklitas Klian, etc. (p. 365). 

* The reading in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. is but I think the 

moaning is about or in respect of the amirs. 

^ in the second MS. 
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that they should slay Iqbal iEQiati and Mukhta? KliS-n, when they 
come, according to custom, to make their salute. 

And when things came to such a pass, one of the eunuchs, who 
was on special terms with Mukhta? lilian, reported to him what was 
happening. Mu kb tag Shan immediately went and informed Iqbal 
Shan; and an hour had not yet elapsed when a man came to summon 
Mukhtag Khan and Iqbal Klian. ^ Mukhtjvg Klian hastened without 
any delay to wait on the Sultan; and Iqbal Klian remained occupied 
with the affairs of state. Mukhtiig Klian, seeing that things were not 
as on previous occasions, 2 returned, and came to Iqbal Kbiln; and 
they wont away to their respective houses. Muhafiz lilian then 
reported to the Sultan that Mukhtag Khan and Iqbal Klian had gone 
away to their houses, so that they might collect their retainers, and 
raise one of the Shahzadas to the^ salUinat. Ho suggested that it 
would be advisable to go there and seize them;^ and not defer what 
should be done today to tomorrow. 

Couplet : , 

Time ^ takes off from the man. 

Who to tomorrow delays today’s work. 

Sultan Mahmud believed the words of that ® deceitful traitor, 
and advanced towards the houses of Mu kb tag Kb^-n and Iqbal Klian. 
The latter tied with a hundred horsemen and foot soldiers, and came 
out of the fort on the side of ^ Qadipur, on the night of the 24th 
Rabi'-ul-thaiil. They rode all night, and in the morning reached 
the village of ® Sarabah, near the Narbada river. From that place 

1 (Ino MS. by inistako omits tho whol«^ st'riioiu t' from {^joSJxjc to 

2 One of the MSS. ha« jJ iiicitead of . 

3 One of the MSS. has by mintake instead of 

* One MS. omits the words to 

^ The word in the MS. and in the lith. ed. appoarn to which may l>e 

derived froin^^ to break off. 

® One MS. omits the worci 

^ One MS. and the lith. ed. have l>ut the other MS. lian • 

. ® Firishtah and Col. iiriggs do not name the village. They narrate the 

facta* of the rel^ellion of Mukhtag Khan (whom they call Makbgug Kh&n) and 
Iqbal Khan after the narrative of the rebellion of Muh&h^ Fh^“ raining 
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they sent Na 9 rat Shan, son of Iqbal IQiSn, on the 25th of the month 
in the direction of the country of Asir, to bring Sult&n Shihab-ud-din. 
Early the next morning, Sultan Mahmud sat on the masnad of rule 
in the audience place; and conferring the title of Khwajah Jahan on 
Muhafiz Khan entrusted the office of the vazdrat to him. He then 
conferred the titles of Majliad- Karim on Afdal Khan, and of Dastur 
Kh^n on Jawash Khan, and sent them to put down MubJbta? Klian 
and Iqbal KJian. 

When Na^rat Kl^an, after traversing various stages, arrived in 
the presence of Sultan Shihab-ud-din, the latter in his great joy and 
happiness, started on the following day from the country styled “the 
Mumtaz”, which is a name for the territory of Bljagarh and Kharkun ; 
and in his great eagerness he traversed thirty kardhs in one day and 
night. It so happened, however, that the heat was so great, that fish 
were scorched in the depth of the sea, and fiery natured salamanders 
were drowned in their own sweat, and Sultan Shihab-ud-din 
fell ill and his condition became abnormal, and on the 3rd of 
JamMi-ul-awwal he accepted the sunlmons of God. 

Couplet : 

There is the way of non-existence, which none who exists. 

Will e’er the danger of traversing escape. 

And some say that he w^as poisoned at the instigation of Sultan 
Mahmud. Na^rat Klmn, dressed in blue (mourning) garments, and 
taking the corpse with him came to Sarabah, where the Khans were 
assembled. When he arrived there, Mukbtas? Khan and Iqbal Khan, 
in great sorrow and distress, sent the dead body to the fort of Shadi- 

of ^ahib Khan to the throne by the latter. According to Firishtah lith. ed. 
Iqbal ^nn and Khan went themselves to AsIr, and held the umbrella 

over the head of Shihab-ud-din; and after his death they raised the umbrella 
over the head of his son, and gave him the title of SufiAn Hushang. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 250) agrees generally with the lith. ed. of Firishtah; but he says, 
contrary to the other historians, that it was Medny Ray, who had acquired an 
undue influence over the Sooltan, who persuaded the latter that Yekbal and 
Mukhsoos Khan “were carrying on a treasonable correspondence with the King of 
the Deccan”; and at his instigation the Sooltan ordered the former to be put to 
death. The Cambridge History of India, page 365, also does not mention it, 
though it says that they fled to the Narbada. M. Hidayat Qosain has 
Sar&iyah in the text-edition. 
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abad. They gave the title of Hushang Shah to i the a^iopted son of 
Sultan Shihab-ud-dln, and held the umbrella over his head; and 
raising the dust of disturbance, started from that country towards the 
centre of the country of Maiwa. 

2 Couplet : 

Jami! it is better that at this stage you adopt the view, 

That from the deaths of others, you fear your own. 

After the arrival of the dead body, the Sultan wept much, and deposited 
it in the earth. He carried out the customary rites of mourning, and 
gave alms to deserving i>eople. After finishing them, ho sent Nizam 
lilian to reinforce Dastiir l£lian. Nizam Kb an traversed the stages 
on wings of s{)eed and joined him. Then joining their forces, they 
attacked Hushang ; and the latter fled, and took shelter in ^ the hills 
of Bahar Baba Haji. 

While these things were happening, {petitions came from Iqbal 
IQian and Mukbtas KJban, to the effect that, “Nothing has ever been 
done by these ancient hereditary slaves e.xcept rendering loyal service to 
your Majesty; and Muhafiz Khan, owing to his envy and ill-will, having 
spoken interested and malicious words has turned your noble heart 
against your old servants. They hojx) that the truth about the 
disloyalty and ^ wickedness of Muhafiz Kl^an and of his acts will be 
rovccaled to your just mind. They also l>eliove that some of your 
other loyal servants, will, in their disinterestedness, attest in private 

1 Both MSS. have adopted son, but tho lith. od. has ^ 7 -^, son. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 365, also has son. 

® Tho meaning and appropriatenoHH of tho couplet are not very clear. 
Also the first word is either , which is tho name of tho celebrated Persian 

Sufi poet who was a native of Jam, or a place. X think JarnI is better. 

« Firishtah lith. ed. has oJSA.jjf /led to tho hills. Ho goes on to 

say that after some time Iqb&l Kh5n and Ma||J[]t^uij^ joined tho service of 

Sul^&n Malpnud, and were received with favour. Somewhat contrary to this. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 250) says, that after some slight opposition, “the 
prince ami his minister (apparently Yekbal Khan) threw themselves on the 
King’s mercy.” On the other hand, the Cambridge Hist<iry of India, page 
366, says that “Hushang took refuge in Sehore, but the leaders cxmvinced tho 
king that they were loyal at heart.” 

* The phrase is MSS., and 

lith. od. In tho text-edition it is J 
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to the truth of these words.’’ When the purport of these petitions 
became known to Sultan Mahmud, some of the Sultan’s servants said 
that, “The object of Muhafiz IQian in making the insinuations was, 
that he should be able to act independently in carrying out the 
affairs of the state; and the turn of the vazdrat would not come to him, 
if Mukbta^ Kh^n and Iqbal Khan were there. In fact, bis whole 
energy had been devoted to this, that be might place a new face on 
the affairs; and having brought one of the sons of Na^ir Shah out of 
prison, he should assign the name of the Sultan to him ; and should 
himself be the loosener and fastener (sole dictator) of all affairs.” 

Sultan Mahmud, who had no caution and foresight in his acts, 
ordered that when Muhafiz X£han comes to make his salute, he 
should be seized, and kept under guard, and should, after investigation, 
be punished. When the adherents of Muhafiz Khan informed him 
of the truth of what had happened, he appeared in the precincts of 
the audience hall, with his retainers, on the following day, which was 
the 18th Jamadi-ul-awwal. After a littlf^ while Sultan Mahmud 
summoned him to his private chamber. He went there, and gave 
harsh replies to his words. Sultan Mahmud, in great anger and 
bravery, marched out with few followers from among his servants and 
a body of Abyssinians; and that wicked man fled out of the palace; 
and taking possession of the outer building raised the standard of 
revolt. He brought ShahzSda Sahib Kb an, son of Sultan Naeir-ud-din ; 
and besieged Mahmud Shah in his palace. He was about to seize the 
latter, when he came out in the middle of the night, and started towards 
the town of Ujjain. From that place he summoned Dastur Hdian and 
the other amirs to his presence, after giving them assurances of his 
favour. That very night when Sultan Mabmud started in his flight, 
Muhafiz KJian bestowed the title of ^ Sultan Mahmud on Shahzada 
$ahib Kb^n, and placed him on the throne. After some days, Dastur 
Kb&n arrived in Ujjain; and after him, Mukbtaa Kb^n and Iqbal 

^ The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. say, that he received the title of Sultan 
Mahmud. It shows a lack of imagination in Mubafi^ l^an that he could not 
give him any other title. It must have been very confusing to have the same 
name for both the Sultans. Firishtah and Col. Briggs do not appear to mention 
the title which was given to ^ahib ^an. In fact he is always called Sh&hzada 
9abib ^&n in the histories. The Cambridge History of India, page 365, says 
that sahib Khan was proclaimed king under the title of Mahmud II. 
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joined the Sult&u. Sh&hzada Kb^n, on hearing this news, 
summoned Sadr tQian and Afdal Kb&n; and he ^had engagements 
and promises with them confirmed by very strong oaths. 

On the 6th of JamMi-ul-awwal, he left the fort of Shadl&bfid in 
charge of * Mawadab Khan and marching to the town of Na‘lcha, made 
it his camp; and with the concurrence of §adr KbS*n, ordered that a 
third part of the wages of the soldiers should be paid to them in cash 
from the treasury, to enable them to make the necessary preparations 
for the march to Ujjain. Sultan Mahmud marched from Ujjain to 
Dibalpur; and after a watch of the night, the commanders, who had 
their families in Mandu mounted their horses, and started for the 
camp of Shahzada Sahib Khan. The next day Sultan MahmQd 
marched from Dibalpur in the direction of Chandorl; and writing 
an account of what had happened, sent it to Bihjat Kb^'U. The latter 
wrote in reply, “This slave is bound to obey him, who should have the 
capital city of Shadlabad in his possession.** Sult&n Mabmiid on 
receiving this reply became amazed and anxioiis about his future. 
He halted in the village of Behishtpur and hold a consultation. Some 
of his adherents said, “We should take shelter in the fort of 
Rantharabhor.** The opinion of others was, that they should ask 
for help from Sultan Sikandar Ludl. Sultan Mahmud declared, “ It 
appears in my mind that we should wrap up our feet in the skirt of 
patience ; and should wait for the rising of the stars of good fortune ; 
it appears that it is right to take shelter in the fort of Ranthambhor 
for a time, as it is imaginable that we shouhl have help and support. 
It appears improper, however, on my side, to ask for help from my 
equals,** And cutting off the chain of hope from all created things, 
he waited for the appearance of what was in the womb of fate. 

After a few days, Medini Ray, who was distinguished by great 
bravery and experience, came from his thdna and joined him. Bihjat 

* The readingH are slightly different. One MS. has 

aS JdILc. This appears to be the best rea<iing. The other MSS. have 
Jo)Lc • This does not appear to bo correct. The lith. 

©d. has instead of , and omits the after t in the reading In the 
first MS. 

• The name is in one MS. and in the other, and 

in the lith. ed. M. Hidayat Qosain has text-edition. 
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Khan becoming aware of the impropriety of his (previous) acts, sent 
1 Sharzah Kb an, his son, to attend on the Sultan; and the latter, feeling 
that he was now more powerful, determined to march to Mandu. 
After some time news came that Shahzada Sahib Khan was advancing 
towards Chanderi. When he encamped in the village 2 Shahrai, 
the parties thought it advisable that they should arrange their troops 
the next morning, and await the blowing of the wind of victory and 
triumph. It so happened, that after the passing of one watch of the 
night, 2 Afdal Klia-u mounted his horse, and came to Sulfan Ma-hmud’s 
camp; and a little more than half the army, acting in concert with 
him, also joined Sultan Mahmud’s camp. Shahzada Sahib Kb^n 
and Muhafiz Khan, in great terror and confusion, set fire to their 
camp, and fled. On the 4th day they arrived in Na^ratabad, and 
opened the hand of lavishness for squandering the treasures, and 
occupied themselves with guarding and arranging the fort. 

Sultan Mahmud performed the rites of offering thanks to God, 
and advanced towards Shadiabad. When* he arrived in the village 
of ^ Sirsiah, the adopted son of Sultan Shihab-ud-din and his amirs, 
who had fortified themselves in the foot-hills of Bahar Baba Haji, 


1 The luiino is Sharzah Khan in both MSS. Col. Briggs calls him Shirza 
Khan, gov’crnor of ChandSri. The lith. od. of the "Pabaqat has Siddat Khan 
and the Cambridge History of India, page 366, has Shiddat Khan. 

> The ncmie of the village is and in the MSS. and in 

the lith, ed. The name does not api^ear in Firishtah or in Col. Briggs 
or in the Cambridge History of India, though they all mention the battle which 
took place there. M, Hidayat Hosain has adopted in the text-edition. 

8 Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs mentioiiH the defection of Af^al 
IQi&n from Shahzada 9&hib Khan’s comp. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 366, mentions it, but its accoimt differs in some particular from that in 
the text. In the first place, it says that the armies met in the evening. This 
is correct, if it means that the armies came near each other in the evening; 
but it certainly is not correct if it means that the armies engaged each other 
in the evening. Then it says, that Afzal Kh&n deserted, taking half of the 
army with him.** This, is very indefinite, as it does not say half of what army 
he took with him. The T^baq&t is quite definite, and I presume it is correct 
that he took all his own army and half of Malik’s army. 

* The \dllage is called Sirsiah in both MSS,, and Sirsah 

in the lith. isd. It is not mentioned in either Firishtah or in Col. Briggs or in 
the Cambridge History of India. 
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came to Sultan Mahmud and obtained a promise of safet^y. Then 
by successive marches Sultan Mahmud encamped in the town of 
Sirsiah; and on the next day which was the i 7th of Rama^ftn in 
the year 917 a.h., he advanced to ShSdlabad, the seat of the throne, 
with his army in battle array. On both sides the ranks were arrayed, 
and the field of slaughter was arranged. ShShzada §aiiib KJb&n, 
acting with bravery, attacked ^ Sultan Mahmud’s army. At this time 
an elephant advanced towards Sultan Mahmud; and he shot an arrow 
aiming at the breast of the filbdn with such force, that it came out of 
the latter s back. At this time Medinl Hay with a body of his HHjputs 
utterly routed Sahib l^lian’s army, wounding the latter with their 
lances a,nd jantdhars (a kind of dagger). The Shahzada being unable 
to withstand them fled ; and some of his men took shelter in the fort ; 
and 3 a number concealed themselves in the caverns, which jvre to 
be found in the neighbourhood of Mandu. Sultan Mahnuul pursued 
them as far as the Haud-i-Khd^ (s|)ecial reservoir), and encamped 
there. 

The Shahzada occupied himself with the defence and other 
arrangements of the fort ; and endeavoured day and night to secure 
it against attack. Sulfan Mahmud, owing to his natural kimlliuess 
sent the following message to him, “As the relation of brotherluxKl is 
between us, and the observance of the relation of kinship is one of 
our duties, natural morality induces me that 1 should bestow on you 
whatever place you may ask for; and you may take away as much 
property as you can carry away, and may go away without any 
objection from mo. So that for no reason whatever the blood of 


^ The Cambridge History of India, page 363, given Novembi'r 2Sth (1612 7) 
as the date of the battle. 

* One MS. han ^'^t the wonl does not occur in 

the other MS. or in the lith. od. 

® There in some difTeronce in the nwlirigH. One MS. and the lith. ed. have 
jiXLc y » difift^reiuM* 

that the MS. has by mistake instc^atl of The other MS. has 

^ y y- The rea<ling in 

the lith. ed. appears to me Uj bo the most corre<*t ami I liavo a<M;eptod it. In 
the -text-edition it is jii iS )d \j^y^ y 

oJuLmT. 
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Musalm&ns may not be spilled.” SMhzAda Kb^n, being proud 
of the strength of the fort, did not agree. Sult&n Mal^ud then 
aeized the environs of the fort, and made great efforts in canying on 
the siege; till on the 16th Shawwal of the afore-mentioned year (the 
troops) by the exertions and endeavours of Maul&n& *Imad-ud-d!n 
JSiuras&ni and other brave soldiers entered the fort about the 
beginning of true dawn; and attacking the men in a bastion fought 
hand to hand with them; and in the winking of an eye mingled the 
blood of the followers and adherents of the Sh&hzdda with the dust of 
wretchedness. The ShAhzSda and Mu^&hz Kb&n taking with them a 
quantity of precious gems, fled by the path of the seven hundred steps ; 
and on the 4th day joined the camp of Sult&n Muzafifar in ^ the town 
of Baroda, one of the dependencies of Gujr5.t. Sultan Muzaffar 
considering, the arrival of the Shahzada an honour, did not leave 
out a single minutia in the rites of hospitality. He promised that at 
the end of the rainy season ho would take possession of the country 
of Malwa, and divide it among the brothers.. 

From that place they went to Ch&mpanir. 2 Qne day the Shahzada 
happened to go to the house of Yftdgar Mugh^lj who was celebrated 
as Kuldh (the red cap), and had come to Gujr&t, as an 

ambassador from Sh&h Isma^Il ^afvi. There were high words among 
their servants, which ended in a scuffle. A report spread among the 
common people, that Y5dg&r Surkb Kulah and his men had taken the 
Sh&hzada of Mandu as prisoner. Men belonging to the army of Gujr&t, 
coming in crowds, killed some of the retainers of Surkb Kul&h. The 
Sh&hz&da, from shame and ignominy, turned his face towards the 
kingdom of Aslr, without taking leave of the Sult&n. He with three 
hundred horsemen encamped at the village of ^Lorg&on, which is 
distinguished as the boundary of Aslr. Lodh& the governor of the 

1 Both the MSS. have ^ ;■». but the lith. ed. has 

I have adopted the latter reading. M. Hidayat 
^osain has yi in the text-edition. 

• One MS. omits the*word and also the word j* before 

* The name of the viUage is written as probably L5ig&on, in the 

MS., and as Naugfton in the lith. ed. It is not mentioned in either. 
Firishtah or in Ool. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. In* the 
text-edition it is 
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town of Kanduyah, having received information of this, came with 
great quickness and attacked him. ^ftl^ib Kb&n fleeing from him 
sought shelter with the ruler of K&w!l, which is in the Deccan. As 
affectionate relations existed between Sult&n Ma^Qd and the ruler 
of K&^l, the latter kept himself back from helping the Sh&hx&da, 
but allotted a few villages as a contribution towards his expenses. 

After that, as disturbances disappeared from the kingdom, and 
disorder was changed into order, Sult&n Ma^mfld took his place on 
the dais of peace and tranquillity. Governors and thdnaddrs and 
revenue officers went to the different divisions and districts for the 
organisation of the kingdom. MSdinl R&y wanted to become all 
powerful, and to remove the amirs of QhiyS-th Sh&h and Sh&h 

out of the way; and in pursuance of this wicked purpose he began 
to speak ill of the amirs; and in private he slandered everyone, till 
one day he submitted (to the Sult&n), that Afdal hJi&n and Iqb&l 
Kb&n had sent ^ letters to Sh&hz&da $&1>ib Kb&n, and wanted to 
re-awaken the disturbances which had been put to sleep. Sult&n 
Mahmud imagining these interested words to be disinterested, ordered, 
that when Afdal Kb&n and Iqb&l fi^&n should come to make their 
saldms they should be slain. On the following day, when they, in 
accordance with the usual custom, came to make their saldms ^ both 
of them were seized and tom joint from joint. 

Sikandar Kb&n, the governor of *Satw&s, and Fat^ Jang Kh&n 
Sh&rw&nl, seeing this audacity and violence of M5dinT R&y fled and 
went to their jdglrs, Sikandar SLb&n rebelled and took possession 


1 The word is written as in the M88,; and {„ the 

lith. ed. This last appears to me to be the best and I have retained it. In 

the text>edition it is 

• The name is written as SSwfts, and Awfts and AswSa, 

and Satw&8 in different places in the MSS. and the lith. ed. Firishtah 

lith. ed. mentions Sikandar ^&n, and his rebellion; but does not, aa far as I 
can make out mention the name of his Col. Brigg:s in one place (vol. IV, 

p. 2S1) calls him **Sikundur Khan of Bhilsa**; but this is apparently a mistake, 
for it was Kaa^dr SI^An, who was sent against him, and not Sikandar IQiAn, 
who was a Jds/Mar of Bhllsft. The Ciunbridge History of India, page 366, 
calls * Sikandar Kh&n, governor of Satwfls. M. Hidayat ^osain has adopted 
in the text-edition. 
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of 1 the country from Kanduyah to Shahahabad, and drove out the 
revenue officers of the Khdlsa. Sultan Mahmud came down from the 
fort of Mandu, in order to put down this rebellion, on the 5th of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-akbir of the year 918 a.h.; and took up his 
residence in the Jahdn-numd palace at Na‘lcha. He entrusted the 
office of the vazdrat to Medini Ray. He sent men to Bihjat Kdian, 
governor of Chanderi, and other amirs, and summoned them. Bihjat 
Khan in spite of the relationship of fihdnazddl (being a slave by 
descent), fearing (what Medini Ray might do to him), wrote an excuse 
about the near approach of the rainy season. Sultan Mahmud affected 
to overlook this; and wrote to Mansur Khan, the feudatory of Bhilsa 
to advance and put down Sikandar KJian. Mansur KJ»an collected 
his troops and advanced to attack Sikandar Khan; but when ho 
arrived in the neighbourhood of the latter’s country, his spies brought 
him the news, that Sikandar llhan had collected an immense army; 
and had also got the Rays of Gdndwana to join him. Mansur Khan 
halted there, reported the facts to Sultan Mahmud, and asked for 
reinforcements. Medini Ray wrote in reply, that if he was guilty 
of procrastination and delay in seizing Sikandar KJian, he would 
become liable to suffer from the chastisement of the Sultan's wrath. 
Mansur ILhan on receiving this 2 order, l^ecamo amazed and anxious 
about his future; and returned and joined Bihjat lilian. 3,^anjar 
lilian who had boon nominated to reinforce Mansur Kb an also went 
and joined the latter. 

Sultan Mahniiid on hearing these nows started from the capital, 
came to Dhar, and performed the pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh 
Kamal-ud-din Malwi. He then sent Medini Ray with a large army 
and fifty elephants, from the town of Dibalpur, to put down Sikandar 
Kbau; and himself went to Ujjain. Medini Ray, on arriving at 


^ Firishtah lith. ed, describeH the country aa b 13 jl 

but he does not say that Sikandar Kh&n took possession of it. He says that 
he had possession of it, o^-a 3 Cop Briggs on the contrary says,^ 

“He occupied the country lying between Kuhndwa and Shahabad“; and about 
the last-named place says in a footnote “probably Shahpoor”. The Cambridge 
History of India does not mention what territory Sikandar Khan seized. 

* The word is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and in the other MS. 

• In text-edition it is ;1^ Tujj&r Kh&n instead of 
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Satwas stretched his hand for plunder and devastation; and the 
unalloyed pleasure of Sikandar lilian having thus become disturbed, 
he, in his helplessness, sought the path of peace; and through the 
intervention of Habib I£han came to Medinl Ray. The latter went to 
Ujjain, and obtained the pardon of Sikandar IiJian\s oifencos. Sult&n 
Mahmud drew the pen of pardon across his offences and allottetl 
(confirmed) his rank and jdglr. Sultan Mahmud then inarched from 
Ujjain and came to the town of i Agar. There a |)etition or report 
came from the ddroghii (superintendent) of the fort of ShMl^bild to 
the effect, that a body of low jieople had risen in revolt on the night 
of the 25th Ramadan ; and had raised the umbrella, which they * had 
brought from the tomb of SulfAn Ghiyatb-nd-din, over the head of a 
man of obscure descent; and had stretched their hands to plunder 
the city; but that by the good fortune of His Majesty he (the ddrdgj^a) 
had seized the head and ringleader of the mob; and the men had been 
punished. The Sultan sent an order containing expressions of favour 
and encouragement to the ddrdgha: and himself went towards ^ Bahilr 
T3aba Hajl. 

From that place he sent a letter giving encouragement and 
promising favour to the Bihjat Klian by the hand of Hherodas; but 
as his all-seeing eye was besmirched with the dust of misfortune, ho 
sent an improper reply; and sent men to Kawll that they might 
bring 8hahzada Sahib Kb an, making him their leader. He also 
submitted a petition to Sultan Sikandar Lfidl, to the purfort, that 
Mahmud Shah had entrusted the bridle of loosening and fastening and 
of defending and regulating the kingdom to the hands of Kafirs \ and 
had placed his foot of submission outside the path of the * Muf^tafa 
(the chosen one, Muhammad) to whom be the salutation; and has 


1 See page 570 and note 1 on the same page. The Cambridge Hintory of 
India, w'hich does not mention the town at the place referred to on page 225, 
mentions it here (p. 367), and calls it Agar. 

* One MS. lias and the other aftcT jl. 

The lith. ed. has neither the one nor the other. I have inserted » In the 

text-edition it is . 

» See page 581. 

* One MS. has by mistake ^ instead of ^ and also has j 

instead of The lith. ed. has iiauJI j after 
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made the followers of Islam wretched and miserable, and the Kafirs 
and Rajputs dear and honoured. i If a detachment of his victorious 
army should arrive in these parts, the public prayers would be read 
in the name of that Badshah, who is the asylum of the faith ; and * his 
coin would be current in the country. When Bherodas came and 
reported all this, SultSn Ma^ud collected troops, and after one week 
marched from ^Bahar; and encamped in the village of Shikarpur. 
On the following day, he sent Mukbta? Khan with a large army to 
Chanderi, in advance of himself. 

4 About this time news came that about the middle of Muharram- 
ul-haram in the year 919 a.h., Sultan MuzafiFar Gujr&ti had encamped 
in the town of Dhar, with a large army and five hundred elephants; 
and was occupying himself with hunting, in the environs of the village 
of Dilawarah. Although ^ Ray Pithora and the other amirs ^ who 
were in the fort of Mandu, sent a message to him, in their distress and 
weakness, by some trustworthy men to the effect that at this time, 
when Sultan Mahmud was engaged in attending to the administration 
of his kingdom, his (t.e., Sulfan Muzaffar’s) intention of invading it 
appeared to be altogether remote from the rules of bravery and 
humanity. He did not at all listen to it with any idea of good will and 
acceptance ; and sent Nizam-ul-mulk Sultani with a large army to the 
neighbourhood of Na‘lcha. The latter arrived at the Haiid-i-Rdni 


1 The factH of Bihjat Jean’s Bending for Shahzada Khan, and also 

asking Sultan Sikandar LudI to send an army, and promising that the public 
prayers would be read in his name appear to be rather inconsistent; but Firishtah 
explains that if Sultan Sikandar Ludi would help to place ^^t^ib ^an on the 
throne, the would bo read in his name as the suzerain or overlord. 

* There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. has aCm j 

and the other has the same except that the words 
instead of while the lith. ed. has aCm> j. I have 

adopted the first reading. In the text-edition the rea<ling is the same except 
that is used in place of > and instead of »>A. 

* I suppose this means Bahar Baba Hajl. 

^ The inroad of Sultan Mu^ffar is only incidentally and briefly mentioned 
by*" Firishtah and Col, Briggs. The Cambridge History of India (p. 367) also 
mentions it. and adds that ‘^Muzaffar was recalled to Gujarat by domestic 
diaturbanoea.^* 

* Son of MadinI R&y. 
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(th6 R&ni 8 reservoir or tank), but returned from there. At the time 
of his return, a ^ body of men came down from the fort and attacked 
him. N4am-ul.mulk turned round and slew some of the men; and 
the others sought shelter in the fort. Sultan Ma^imud on receiving 
this terrible news, became distressed in mind, and anxious and amazed ; 
and did not know in what direction he should attempt first. Suddenly 
while he was extremely distressed, news arrived that Sult&n Mu?afifar 
Gujratl had turned back, and had gone back to Gujrat by way of 
2 Dahud. Sultan Mahmud having performed the rites of offering thanks 
to God, placed the destruction of Bihjat hLbAn in the forefront of his 
energy. 

After some days, nows came that Sikandar (ib^n had again raised 
the standard of rebellion and a flag of violence; and had taken forcible 
possession of some villages belonging to the Khdl^a lands in 

direct possession of the Sultan). Sultan Mahmud depute<i the governor 
of the town of ^ Kanduyah named Malik LodhA to punish him. Malik 
Lodha advanced towards ® Satwas. After the two sides had mot, 
the dust of disturbance and warfare continued from morning till 
evening. In the end Sikandar |£iian being unable to withstand him, 

1 One MS. han and the other rV- The litli. od. han neither, or 

any aimilar word. 

* in the text-edition, 

8 About Kanduyah see page 558 an<l note 6 on the same page. Firishtah 

haa at this place j , Col. Hriggs (vol. I V, p. 254) calls him 

“Mullik Latlo, the governor of Kuhndwa. ** In another place Kirishtah lith. ed. 
calls t jr^ J *>^. The Cambridge History of India, pagj» 357, does not give 

the name of the governor, but calls him ‘*a loyal ofHcer who had endeavoured to 
r<»duco him to olxjdience.” 

* The Cambridge History of India, page 367, describes th<> incident in a 
single sentence, which owing to the necessity of too much compression or from 
error convoys ideas which are bjtally different from the facts, as narratwl in the 
Tabaq5t and by Firishtah. The sentence (a part of which I liavo already 
quoted in the preceding note) is Sikandar Kh5n ha<i defeated and slain a loyal 
officer who had endeavoured to reduce him to obotUence. Malik I^^OdhA was 
neither defeated nor slain by Sikandar l^&n. On the other hand ho defeated 
Sikandar KbAn; and he was assassinated by a man probably a soldier in Sikandar 
l^&n*s army, who had a private grudge against him. 

i in the text-edition hero, but earlier on, seo note 2, 

page 587. 
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turned his face in flight. Malik Lodha’s troops pursued him, and 
were engaged in plundering. At this time, 1 a man whose family 
had been taken prisoner, came up to Malik Lodha, on the pretext of 
kissing his feet, and stabbing him in the side with a poisoned dagger 
destroyed the capital of his life. Sikandar I^iS^n on hearing this 
2 returned, and drove Malik Lodha’s men before him; and took six 
elephants and many horses as booty; and returned triumphant and 
victorious to Satw&s. When this news came to SultS-n Mahmud, he 
considered the destruction of Bihjat IQian of primary importance, 
and advanced towards ChandSri. On the way news was brought to 
him, that about the middle of libll-hijjal-ul-haram, Shahzada Sahib 
I£han had arrived at Chanderi from Gondwana; and Bihjat Khan 
and Mansur IQian had gone forward to meet him; and had proclaimed 
him as the Sultan. Sultan Mahmud halted at the village of » Sajanpur, 
and occupied himself with collecting troops. 

After some days news came that ^ Sa‘Id Khan Ludi and ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk had encamped at a distance of five.tod^ from Chanderi with 
the army of Dehli from the side of Sultan Sikandar to reinforce 
^ahib Kh^n. Sultan Mahmud on hearing this news became extremely 
disheartened, and thought it advisable to ^ return to his own place 
(t.e., I suppose Mandu). On the way, he summoned the amlra to his 
presence ; and got them to strengthen their promises and engagements 
by oaths. But in spite of their oaths and the renewal of their engage- 
ments, when a part of the night had passed, ^adr Kb§-n and 
«Mukbta9 Khan, who were 7 truthful awir^, fled towards Chanderi. 
Mahmud ShSh sent a body of men in pursuit; and himself encamped 


1 Firishtah describes him as if 

i.e., one of Sikandar Kh&n’a soldiers whose family had been made prisoner. 

* One MS. omits by mistake the words from to 

• The name is S&janpur and Sajan in the MSS., and Sijanpur in the lith. ed. 
It is not mentioned by Firishtah or Col. Briggs or in the Cambridge History 
of India. The latter says in the corresponding passage that Mahmud ** retired 
to Bhilsa and remained for some time in that neighbourhood.** 

* One MS. omite l^&n after Sa*Id. 

^ One MS. has by mistake instead of 

• One MS. has instead of MuU^ta^ ^ftn. 

7 The epithet truthful is probably used ironically. 
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in the town of ^ Sironj. On the Ist of $afar he passed through the 
inhabited i>art of the town of Bhilsi. ; and enoamped on the bank of the 
neighbouring river. When his army went past the gate of the town 
the agent of Mansur Kb&n, in concert with a body of the low or common 
people of the town, plundered those who had fallen behind. On hearing 
this news the spirit of the bravery and self-assertion of Sult&n MahmCid 
came into motion; and he gave an order, so that in a moment his men 
seized the citadel, and slew that body of men of evil destiny. The 
citizens were plundered owing to the * wickedness of those men ; 
and their wives and children became subject to the misery of slavery. 

The Sult&n having halted in those parts for some days for hunting. 
3 Shahzida S&hib Kh&n and Bihjat SJ>&n, considering this delay to 
be a very great boon, sent Malik Mahmud with a large army towards 
S&rangpur. Jhuj&r l^ftn, the agent of the feudatory of S&rangpdr, 
fought with and defeated him. Malik Mahmud fled, and did not rest 
till he had arrived at Chanderi; and Jhuj&r HLh&n seized much booty, 
and returned to S&rangpur. At the time when the detachment under 
Malik Mahmud returned fleeing, Sa‘Id Kb&n Ludl and Im&d-ul-mulk 
sent this message to Bihjat bLh&n “The promise had been given, that 
when the * victorious Sikandarl troops should arrive in the ^ territory 
of Chanderi, the public prayers would be read in the great name of the 
Sikandar of the age (i.e., 8ult&n Sikandar Lfidl); and the Dirahams 


^ The place is so called in the MSS., and also in the lith. ed. It is not 
mentioned by Firishtah or Ck)l. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. 

* One MS. has by mistake instead of 

« The Cambridge History of India, page 367, omits the events between 
the proclamation of Sh&hz&da 9&hib Kh&n as Sultan, and the sending of the 
force by the rebels to S&rangpur. It mentions the latter event, but does not 
give the name of the commander of the force or that of the agent of the governor 
of the place who defeated him. Firishtah lith. ed. also mentions the incident 
and he gives the name of the conunander of the fort as 

a man of the name of Mahmud; but does not give the name of the agent of the 
governor who defeated him. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, pp. 254, 255) calls the 
commander of the force **one Blahmood Khan*' but says **he wae alanned at 
the approach of the King's army " and "6ed disgracefully." 

* A One MS. has other and the lith. ed. have 

* One MS. omite 

9 
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and Dinara would be struck and i imprinted with the name of that 
sovereign ; but up to the present day no sign of these things has shown 
itself.” As they ^did not get a reply such as they wanted, they 
marched from the village of Shahrai, and halted at a place fourteen 
karoha further back. From that place they sent a report of what had 
happened. Sultan Sikandar sent a fanmn recalling them. When 
Sultan Sikandar’s army, annoyed at what had happened, went towards 
Delhi, Sultan Mahmud being expectant of receiving the grace of God, 
planned a hunting excursion. At this time, one day in the course of 
the hunting a spy submitted a report, that Kdiwajah Jahan and Muhafiz 
lihan had marched away towards Shadiab&d with a large army. Sultan 
Mahmud returned from the place where he received the report; and 
deputed Habib Klian and Fakbr-ul-mulk and ^Hemkaran to put 
down and crush Muhafiz Kb»u. Habib Kb an and the other amtr& 
arrived at Na*lcha on the 16th Rabi* ■»ul»thani. It so happened that 
Muhafiz IQian had arrived there three or four hours before them; 
and a battle having taken place, he, owing to the ill luck which always 
follows a rebel, was killed; and his head having been cut off, they 
returned with victory and triumph to their own camp. ShahzSda 
sahib IQian, on hearing this news was full of grief and sorrow; and 
shut the door of the entrance and exit of the Kbans before his face. 

Bihjat Khan and ^Jadr Kban thought it advisable, that with the 
intervention of the learned men and Shaikhs, they should ask for the 
pardon of their own offences, and should pray for one out of the 


1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have instead of which is the 

correct word. 

* One MS. has by mistake ^ instead of Firishtah explains 

that public prayers were read in Sultan Sikandar’s name in ChandSrf, but aa 
about forty thousand R&jputs had assembled in Sult&n Mahmud’s army, Sult&n 
Sikandar recalled the force which he had sent, and which, according to Firishtah, 
consisted of twelve thousand horsemen. 

* The name is written with slight variation in the MSS. and in the lith ed., 
but looks like Haralkaran. Firishtah lith. ed. gives the name of ?ablb ^&n 
and Fakbr-ul-mulk, and adds many of the Rajput amirs. Hamlkaran or 
Hftmkaran was apparently one of them. Col. Briggs mentions the name of 
**Hubeeb Khan” alone. The Cambridge History of India, page 367, says, 
briefly “an attempt of Muh&fis Kh&n to return to M&ndu was defeated.” 

in the text-edition. 
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many districts of the kingdom for Shahz&da (Sa^iib Khfin). They then 
went together to Sa^ib Kh^n and submitted these proposals to him. 
He said, ‘‘This has been recurring to my mind for a long time. I have 
been sorrowful and unhappy at the coming of Sultan Mahimud’s army; 
but praise be to God! that this danger has passed away.*’ Bihjat 
]KJ;ian then, with the advice of the awtrs, sent Shaikh Auliya to the 
Sultan’s camp; and prayed for the pardon of their offences; and asked 
for a place to help in the expenses of the Shahzada. i Sultan 
Mahmud, considering this to be one of the supernatural mercies and 
indubitable blessings, made over the fort of Raisin and the villages of 
Bhllsa and DhamonI to the Shahzada ; and gave him for his immediate 
expenses * ten lakhs of tankas and also twelve elephants, and sent /ar- 
mans promising favour to Bihjat Kli^n and * the other amirs and Kb^ns. 
He then gave permission to the emissaries of Bihjat Ki\3>n to return; 
and sent a body of his own servants with them. When Shaikh ACiliya 
and the other emissaries arrived in the neighbourhood of ChandSrl, 
Bihjat Khan sent his son ^harzah Khan to welcome them; and met 
them on their arrival with honour and respect. When he learned the 
purport of the farmdns, he sent the /armdn for the government of Raisin 
and Bhllsa to Khan by the hand of Sharzah Khan ; but kept 

the ten lakhs of tankas in cash and the twelve elephants with himself. 
Some strife-mongers said to Shahzada Sahib Khan, that Bihjat 
Khan had determined that on the morning of the *Id-i~Jitr (the ‘7d 
of the breaking of the fast) he would seize him and some of his immediate 
adherents in the Nimdzgdh; and ^ he had accordingly sent Shaikh 

^ One MS. omits Mahmud after Sultan. 

2 FiriMhtah lith. ed. ban aGj, and CVd. Brigg« haw copper tanga«. 
The Cambridge History of India, page 367, has, a substantial amount without 
further definition. 

* There are slight variations in the readings. The reading I have adopted 
is that in the lith. ed. One MB. omits and the other hae j 

* The meaning is not clear. On the whole it appears that Bihjat KhAn 

did all this, but why he should have strengthened tlie engagement with Shaikh 
AiUiyA or should have sent for some troops is not very clear, if he was arranging 
matters secretly to secure KhAn on the day of the *Id. Firishtah does 

not make matters clearer, as he says that l^&n betook himself to Sul^Aa 

Sikandar Ludl immediately on hearing that Bihjat KhAn wanted to make him 
a pri^ner. Col. Briggs does not refer to the matter at all. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 367, says that “The retention of the money by Bihjat 
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AuliyA to the camp, and had strengthened the promises and engage* 
ments with oaths ; and had sent for a body of troops. On hearing this 
news, a great fear and terror came on the ShahzAda; and he spent all 
day in thought and anxiety; and on the night of the 9th Ramadan, 
he without thinking of his ultimate fate chose to tread an unknown 
path ; and betook himself to Sultan Sikandar’s army, which was on the 
frontier (of Malwa). When this news reached Mahmud Shah, he on 
the 19th Shawwal came to Chanderl. i Bihjat IQian and the 
great men of the city hastened to welcome him, and made their 
excuses. Mahmud Shah drew the line of pardon across the page of 
their offences and distinguished each one of them by conferring robes 
of honour and by giving rewards. He stayed there for some days, 
and having arranged the affairs of that neighbourhood went back to 
the capital city of ShadiAbad. 

Then at the wicked instigation and by the evil counsel of Medini 
R&y he struck the merciless sword at the amirs and sarddrs ; and making 
each of them suspected and accused of offences not committed by 
them brought them into the place of punishment. Gradually things 
came to such a pass, that the disposition of Mahmud ShAh turned 
from all the amirs, and in fact from all Musalmans. He placed the 
mark of dismissal on the forehead of the old officers who had formed 
a faithful band, and had been entrusted for years, under the government 
of Ghiy^tb Shah and N§^ir Shah, with all matters of revenue; 
and appointed the helpers and confederates of Medini RSy in their 
places. Owing to these acts, most of the amirs, sarddrs and public 
servants became broken hearted, and holding the hands of their 
relatives and families chose to exile themselves from their country. 
The fort of Sh5dlftb&d, which had at one time been the home of learning 
and contained men of wisdom, and Shaikhs, became the residence of 
< Kdfira, Things finally assumed such a shape, that all offices and 


Kh&n excited the apprehensions of Muhammad, who believed that he was about 
to be betrayed to his brother.** 

1 I suppose that the Sultan and they all considered that the flight of 
6&hib Ui&a had offered them a very easy way out of many difficulties. 

* The word is written as in the MSS. and ^J)Jf in the lith. ed. 

1 cannot find any meaning of ji or that would suit the context.* The 
neatest meaning of is a class of gipsies in India, and of the blind. In 
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porta in the government of Ma^imud Sh&h, even down to those of 
darhan (door-keeper) or/W6dn, (elephant-keeper) were given by MMinl 
R&y to his own agents. There did not remain in the service of Sult&n 
Mabmud more than two hundred men belonging to the class of 
Musalm§»ns. And ^ even Musalm&n and Saiyid women * were 
taken by the Rajputs, and were turned into slave girls. They were 
taught the art of dancing, and were made to join the akhdr<i8 (dancing 
clubs). They even took possession of the singing women of Sult&n 
Nasir-ud-din. 

Sultan Mahmud although he saw the power and violence of the 
Rajputs was powerless. And as the custom among the people of 
Hindustan is, that when they send away one of their servants, or 
bid adieu to a guest, they give him pan (beetle leaf), Sultan Mabmild 
sent a vessel filled with pan made into packages for chewing to Madlnl 
Ray by the hand of Araish Kjb^n; and gave him a message, that 
after that he had permission to leave (the Sultan's service); and he 
should go out of his (the Sultan's) kingdom. The Rajputs replied, 
“We forty thousand horsemen have up to this day performed loyal 
and devoted service; and have never committed any fault. We have 
done praiseworthy service. We do not know what fault has been 
committed by us." When Araish KJti^n took this reply, the Rajpfits 
assembled in the house of Medinl Ray, and determined that they should 
remove the Sultan; and place Ray Rayan, the son of Madint Ray, 
on the throne. Medinl Ray said, “ At the present moment the 

the corresponding pannage in Firishtah, the worti i» , which iM all right 

and I have taken it. M. Hidayat Hoftain hati adopted or gipnien in the 

text -edition. 

1 Firishtah lith. ed. saye that *A1I ^&n. one of the old amlra^ who waa the 
governor of the city waa exaaperated by the domination end violence of the 
R&jpiits, and he aeaiated by the people of the city took |x>Hi}e(Miion of the fort^ 
when Sultan Mahmud had gone on a hunting excursion attended by hia H&jpilt * 
aervanta. When they returned they beaieged the fort, and ‘All lUian had to 
evacuate it. He was puraued and waa seized and executed. Thia ia mentioned 
also in Col. Brigga (vol. IV, p. 256), but he changoa the name of *A1I Khan to 
Ghalib Khan. The Cambridge Hiatory of India doea mit mention these incidents. 

* One MS. haa in place of and then leaving out the following 

'words ae far aa aubatitutM for them 
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MliancU of Malwa is in reality in our possession. If, however, Mahmud 
Shah does not remain as a buffer, Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati will come 
galloping along and will seize the kingdom. Therefore we should, iu 
every way that may be possible, endeavour to please our master.’* 
Then Mediid Ray with other Rajputs waited on the Sultan, and 
standing in the place of those who prayed for pardon submitted, 
^‘It is not 1 concealed from your world-adoming wisdom, that 
from us (who are your) slaves, nothing 2 but loyalty and service has 
been shown. By the grace of God we slew with great torment Muhafiz 
Khan, who was a great enemy of the Sultan. Although man is steeped 
from head to foot with sins and offences, still no offence has been 
committed by us, which might throw dust over, and cause pain to 
Your Majesty’s gracious mind; and even supposing that owing to 
human frailty a harsh deed should have been perpetuated by us, we 
hope that, with your innate generosity and natural inclination to 
forgive, you will grant us pardon for it; and after this, nothing will 
be done by us that would be contrary to your wishes and pleasure.” 
Sult&n Mahmud whether willingly or otherwise acted with politeness, 
and abandoned the idea of a conflict on this ^condition, that he 
would make over all the posts in the different offices, according to 
previous custom, to the old Musalraan officers; that Medini RAy 
would not give his men any right of interfering in the affairs of state, 
and they should send out Musalman women from their houses; and 
should shorten the arm of oppression. MMin! Ray owing to the 
exigencies of the time accepted the conditions ; and tried hard to please 
the Sultan. But * SalbS-han, who was the mzir, refused to obey, and 
refused to give up his wicked acts and evil practices. 


1 One MS. has while the other and the lith. ed. have 

* Both MSS. have but the lith. ed. haaji^, 

* The same conditions are mentioned by Firishtah, lith. ed., but the word 

ig inserted after in it. Col. Briggs mentions them also with some 

variations. The Cambridge History of India (p. 368) mentions only one 
condition, viz., that abput the keeping of Muslim women by R&jputs as con- 
cubines, which it describes as the greatest offence in the eyes of the Muslims. 

* The correct transliteration of the name as in the text is SalbAhan; but 
the correct translation of the Sanskrit name is S&iibahana. Col. Briggs transli: 
literates the name as Salb’han, but in a note has Salivahan. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 368, has S&lib&han. In the text-edition it reads 
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Sult&a Mal^ud with great bravery, in spite of the fact that he 
had not more than two hundred Musalmans in his service, determined 
in consultation with some of his special adherents, that when he should 
1 return from hunting, and MedinI Ray and S&lb&han should receive 
permission to go to their houses, they (i.e., those adherents) should, 
at the time of their returning, cut them to pieces. The next day he 
went out hunting, leaving the men, who had been chosen for the 
work, at their places. Returning from the hunting, he went into 
his private chamber and gave permission to MedinI R&y and S&lb&han 
to go home. At this time those men came out of ambush, and wounded 
MedinI R&y and S&lbahan. The last named was killed on the spot; 
but as MedinI R&y^s wounds were not fatal, he was carried to his 
house. The Rajputs on hearing this news, prepared themselves and 
collected in MMin! RS-y’s house with the object of causing an injury 
to Sultan Mahmud. The latter, on hearing this, with very great bravery * 
and courage came out of the palace with only 16 Musalmin horsemen 
and a few foot soldiers in order, so to say, to suffer martyrdom; 
and prepared to fight. 'Some thousands of R&jputs came forward 
and commenced an attack. One of the Purohiya R&jputs, who was 
noted for his bravery, placed his foot firmly on the battlefield, and 
threw a weapon at the Sult&n. The latter carried it and cut the 
assailant asunder. Another R&jput threw his javelin at the Sult&n. 
The latter caught it on his sword; and cut him into two from his 


jt jm and there is no mention of who was the 

vazlr, 

^ Firishtah and Col. Briggs agree generally with the text, aa to the attack 
on MSdinI R&y and 8&lbahan, the subsequent attack by the RAjpute on the 
palace, and the Sul^&n's great bravery in repelling it. It appears, however, 
that the first attack on the palace was made without consulting or asking the 
permission of MddinI H&y. They also say that although the Sult&n was deficient 
in intelligenoe, he had no equal in bravery; and also that when the K&jpfits 
asked for MSdinl R&y*s permission to make a second attack, (Col. Briggs says, 
they asked him to head it) he told them to desist from it. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 868, says, that the R&jpuU *‘were defeated, ohiefiy 
owing to their fear of provoking the intervention of Mu zaff a r II of Qujarftt.** 
This is certainly not correct. The R&jputs were defeated in a fair fight, although 
the odds were very much in their favour. They were, however, forbidden by 
M6dinl R&y from making a second attack, for fear ohiefiy of provoking the 
intervention of SultAn Mueaffar of Oujr&t, which is very different. 
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waist. The Rajputs on seeing this fled, and collected together, and 
wanted to advance in a great crowd to slay the Sultan. 

When MedirU Ray became acquainted with this resolution, he 
said, ‘‘Mahmud Shah is my benefactor, if his men wounded me by 
his order, what business is it of yours ? If the shadow of his greatness 
be not over our head, Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati would completely destroy 
us.” The Rajputs went back to their houses at the word of Medini 
Ray, and the tumult subsided. That night MMini Ray sent a humble 
message to the Sultan saying, “As during the whole of my life I have 
never done anything but wish for your welfare, and act faithfully to 
my salt, I have carried my life in safety from the wounds. If in 
reality, the affairs of the kingdom can be better regulated by my being 
put to death, I have no objection even to that.” Mahmud Shah 
said, “I have arrived at the conclusion, that Medini Ray is a loyal 
servant of mine. Owing to his great devotion to me, he kept the 
infuriated Rajputs back yesterday from creating disorder and dis- 
turbance. I shall heal his wounded heart with the ointment of favour 
and graciousness.” 

After some days, when ^ Medini Ray’s wounds had healed, he 
came with five hundred armed horsemen to make his 8aldm\ and 
thenceforward he came every day in the same way to make his saldm. 
Mahmud Shah, on account of his great courage and bravery, treated 
him in the same way as before, and reassuring him sent him to the 
office, so that he might attend to the affairs of state. When a consider- 
able time elapsed with the Sultan acting with gentleness and courtesy ; 
and he saw that there was nothing left to him of rule except the name, 
he in the months of the year 920 a.h., came out of the fort of Mandu 
on the pretext of going out hunting. He took with him * Rani 
Kaniya, who was the most beloved of his harem, ^ and the large body 


• There are variationB in the readings. One MS. ha8 JLotX* jl the 

other has in place of j*. The lith. ed. has a different reading 

In the text-edition it ia JL«OJuo. 

• The name is written in the MSS. an Uif and in the lith. 

ed. See, however, note 2, page 302, from which it appears that she was called 
Rani Kanakra in the Mirat-i-Sikandar!. 

• The sentence is left incomplete in the MSS., as well as in the lith. ed. . In 

the corresponding passage, Firishtah has ^ 
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of Rajputs, who used always to accompany him as his guard and always 
went about surrounding him. The Sultan said in private to the 
superintendent of the stables, who was an old servant of his, “I shall 
go out hunting tomorrow; and I shall make the Rajputs run so much 
in pursuit of the game, that when they would arrive in the camp they 
would have no sense or power of movement left. When midnight 
should have passed, you should make i three very swift horses ready 
outside the camp ; and should inform me.” On the following day 
he went out hunting and when the evening came, and the Rajputs 
went to sleep owing to much fatigue, the superintendent of the stables, 
in accordance with the orders, brought out three specially selected 
horses and informed him. Mahmud Shah relying on the Divine aid 
and help went up to the horses, and all three of them turned to the 
open country, which was quite unknown to them. 2 After traversing 
many stages and passing many places, when they arrived in the town 
of Dahud, which was on the boundary line of Gujrat, Qai^ar (U^an, 
the thdnaddr of Sultan Muzafifar Gujrati, carried out the customs of 
welcoming him, and performed the rites of hospitality. He presented 
pavilions and all necessary articles; and wrote a report to S\iltan 
Muzaffar ; and made him acquainted with the fact of Sultan Mahmud’s 
arrival. When the news reached Sultan Muzaffar at Champanir, he 
carried out the customs of offering thanks to God ; and ho sent Qai^r 
f£ban and Taj I£han and Qawam-ul-mulk and other great amirs to 
welcome Sultan Mahmud. He also sent Traql horses and some ele- 
phants and articles of the ioshakf^dna (ward -robe), red curtains, articles 
of fardshkhdna and other equipages which are required by Sultftns. 
He himself advanced some stages to welcome the guests. Afterwards 
when the conjunction of the ^ two beneficent planets and the meeting 


aiLJLj i,e.^ on the pretext of hunting, ho had given much 

work to the KajputH, and had m€Klo them tired and exhauMtcMl. The same idea 
conveyed in the following sentencoH of the T^baqat. 

1 One MS. has A-.*, but the other MS. and the lith. ed. omit the 

word 

* For another account of the flight of SulV&n Mahmud, and of hix reception 
Suit&n Muzaffar, and the xubsequent events, »ee the nection alx>ut Oujr&t» 

page 3e2 onwards. 

• Jupiter Venux ».e., here the two Sul^nx. 
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of the two luminaries took plac^ in one majlia and on one throne, 
Sult&n Muzaffar observing the customs of generosity and the rites of 
liberality made wise inquiries and presenting royal gifts placed (sooth- 
ing) ointment on his wounded (spirit). 

After some days, ^ Sultan Muzaffar advanced into the country 
of Malwa with a well-equipped army ; and when he arrived near Dhar, 
Ray Pithora strengthened the fort of Mandu, and busied himself with 
measures of guarding it. Medini Ray and Silhadi went to Chitor 
with some thousands of Rajputs, and sought the protection of Rana 
Sanka. Sultan Muzaffar besieged the fort of Mandu, and distributed 
the batteries. After some days Ray Pithora approached him with 
humility, and after asking for safety prayed for fourteen parganas 
for his own jdgir. Sulfan Muzaffar in his great kindness granted his 
prayer. On the following day Pithora again sent a message saying, 
“As we have committed many evil deeds, and fear and alarm have 
come upon us, if you would retire with your army for a distance of 
three karohs^ we would take hold of the hands of our wives and children, 
come down from the fort, and surrender it to anyone whom you may 
order.” Sultan Muzaffar accepted the prayer of that deceitful band, 
and took up a position three kardhs behind his former station. Then 
it became clear, that Ray Pithora was merely wasting time, and waiting 
for the arrival of 2 Medini Ray and Rana Sanka. 

The Sultan then, acting with hostility and violence, returned 
<to his former camp); and surrounded the fort like the centre of a 
-circle. At this time news was brought that Medini Ray and Silhadi 
had given large sums to Rana Sanka, and promising him more were 
bringing him with all the zaminddrs of the neighbourhood to aid and 
reinforce them, and they had arrived near the city of Ujjain. Sultan 
Muzaffar sent A‘?am Huma3mn ‘Adil Kb&n, the ruler of Asir and 
Burhanpur, who was his nephew (sister’s son) and son-in-law, and 
Pat^L Kh&n and Qawam-ul-mulk to chastise and punish Medini Ray 


1 Ni^am-ud-dln does not say what MSdinl Kay did to meet Siil^&n Mu^afiar, 
Firishtah and Col. Briggs do so in some detail. For another account of the 
siege emd capture of Mandu as given in the history of the reign of Sultan Mu^^kffar 
in the section of the Jabaqat about Qujrat, see pages 303, 304. 

> In the text-edition it is Ul^ instead of Mddinl Ray 

and Rana Sanka. 
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and R&nX S&nk&; and devoti^ Ms energy to the capture of Mandii fort. 
It so happened that a man came and represented, '*The MU (on wMoh) 
the fort is built can be climbed by an easy path, and R&y Pithorft 
has got only a smaU number of men there. As tomorrow is the day 
of the Hall festival, the RXjputs wiU be occupied in their houses with 
play and amusement. If on that day you return to your camp, after 
fighting at the other batteries, and after that send a detachment by 
that path and keep another detachment ready to help and reinforce 
it, it is possible that the fort would come into your possession.” 

Sultan Muzaffar liked his advice, and strengthened him with 
promises of favour and reward. On the ^ 13th §afar in the year 
924 A.H., 1629 A.D., the soldiers of the GujrXt army commenced to 
fight from the different directions, and made many brave assaults. 
The Rajputs also exerted themselves almost beyond their power. 
The Gujrat army beat the drum of retiring just before the afternoon, 
and returned to their batteries. The R&jput aarddra as they had 
made very great exertions, and as it was the day of the HoK, left a 
few men in the bastions and rested in their houses. When half the 
night had passed, Taj Kh&n and Tmad-ul-mulk with a body of great 
warriors commenced to climb the hill along the agreed path, with 
that guide in front of them. Taj Kb&n also ascended it by another 
path. Tmad-ul-mulk, on arriving near the rampart, found that the 
Rajputs were asleep, and had no knowledge of the coming of the enemy. 
Immediately his men made a ladder of ^farangl lances, which enabled 
a body of them to climb to the top of the rampart. When these men 
saw, that the sleep of death had overpowered the Rajputs, they very 
silently put their feet on the ground and opened the gate. When 
the gate was being opened, the Rajputs came to the place. The 
warriors who were outside the gate made an onset and got inside the fort 
and cut some of the Rajputs into pieces; and those who escaped the 
sword fled. 


^ Firishtah does not give the date, but simply nays in the beginning of 
the year 924 a.h. The date is not given in the section of the Cambridge History 
of India about Maiwa, but is given as “February 23rd, 1518, the day of the 
Hindu festival of the Holl”, in the section about Oujar&t (p. 319), 

*• Both the MSS, have j*, of French or European lances 

I have not been able to find out what these special lanoes or spears were like. 
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When this news reached R§.y Pithdra, he sent Sh&di Sb&n PHrabiya 
with five hundred Rajputs, in advance of himself, to put down Imad- 
ul-mulk. He himself followed Sha(U Khan with some thousands of 
Rajputs. The Gujrat warriors coming within bow-shot pierced 
the men who were coming along in front of ShadI Kh5n with their 
arrows; and they on receiving those life-scorching wounds fied like 
wounded pigs. About this time Sultan Muzaffar Gujratl entered the 
fort by the same route. When the eyes of the garrison fell on Sultan 
Muzafifar’s standard, they returned to their houses and performed 
jauhar, (This is) a practice of the Rajputs, that in times of discomfiture 
and distress, they set fire to their houses, and put their wives and 
children to death, and bum themselves. They call this practice 
jauhar. Hosts and crowds of Gujrati \^arrior8 entered the houses 
and residences and committed a general massacre. It has been 
correctly ascertained, that during that night and a part of the following 
day nineteen thousand Rajputs were slain; and so much booty and 
so many prisoners fell into the hands of the army of Gujrat, that 
the 1 accountant of the age confessed his weakness and failure in 
computing them. 

When with the strength of Divine help, the victory was attained ; 
and the Rajputs, who had been unfaithful to their salt, had received 
their reward, Sultan Mahmud came, and offering his congratulations, 
asked quickly, “ What does the lord of the world order me ? ’’. Sultan 
Mu?affar, in his 2 greatness said, “ May the ru|e of Malwa be of good 
omen to you.” He left Sultan Mahmud in the fort of Shadiabad, 
and returned immediately to his camp. On the following day he 
raised the standard of departure from that station towards Ujjain 
with the object of punishing Rana Sanka. When he arrived at the 
fort of Dhar, they brought him the news, that ‘Adil Khan and the 
amira had not yet gone beyond the town of Dibaipur Banhariya, when 
Rana Sanka, on hearing the capture of the fort, had fied and gone to 
.his own country; and had traversed a distance of twenty-seven 
kardha, taking MMinI Ray and Silhadl with him. Sultan Mu^ffar, 
on hearing this news, carried out the practice of praising, and offering 


^ A figurative way of saying that the booty and prisoners were beyond 
computation. One MS. has by mistake instead of 
* One MS. has by mistake ^ instead of • 
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thanks to God; and summoned *Adil Kh&n and the amirs, Sult&n 
Mahmud waited on Sult&n Mu^ffar at this station, and submitted; 
‘‘If your Majesty would go to the fort of Sh&dl&b&d, and would exalt 
me by remaining there for one day : 

Couplet ; 

On that side, your greatness would suffer no less. 

On this side it would give me nobility great.” 

Sult&n Muzaffar left his camp at Dh&r, and went himself to the fort 
of Shadlab&d. Sult&n Mahmud carried out all the duties of hospitality, 
and offered suitable tribute. After the tnajlis and the entertainments 
were over, Sult&n Muzaffar went over the buildings and the gardens 
and then went back to his camp. From there, accompanied by 
victory and triumph, he started on his journey to Gujr&t. 

Sult&n Mahmud, on account of his great affection and devotion, 

1 attended on him for some stages. Sult&n Muzaffar then bade him 
farewell, and left A^af Kiian Gujratl with some thousand horsemen 
to help and reinforce him ; and * asked to be excused. Sult&n 
Mahmud taking up his abode in the fort of Shadlftb&d, in concert 
with Aeaf fill an, sent letters of encouragement and favour to the 
amirs, sarddrs and his own soldiers and summoned them. The amirs 
and his own servants came to Mandu from the various places where 
they resided with happy and joyful steps; and when his army as- 
sembled round him, he, with the advice and concurrence of A^f Ki)&n, 
advanced to attack ^ H&mkaran, who had fortified himself in the 
fort of K&krun, on behalf of Medinl R&y. On becoming aware of 


I The words in one MS. are oi; »1/^ v^U/o . In the other MS. 
a word which looks like i« written in place of . the word is clearly 

in the lith. eds. of the TabaqAt and of Firishtah. means wUling, 

wishing, desiring. I consider the best reading, and have adopted it. 

In the text-edition has been adopted. 

» The words are in the M8S., and )^. in the lith. ed. 

There are no corresponding words in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. I <io not know 
what reason there was for Sult&n Mu^^flBar for asking to be excused. I suppose 
it was a mere matter of courtesy. 

• He was called Bhim Karan in the Oujr&t section of the Tabaq&t, vids 
page 807 an d note 1 on the same page. M. Hidayat ^osain has in the 

text-edition. 
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this, MedinI RSy said to RSna Sanka, “All that I have, is in the fort 
of Kakrun. I came to you, praying for your help, with the object 
that you would deliver over the country of MSlwa to me, after 
thoroughly purifying it. But now things have come to this ^ pass, 
that they are taking away from me whatever I have.’’ The 2 daring 
and boorishness of RanS Sanka having come into motion, he came 
out of the fort of Chit5r with some thousands of blood-thirsty Rajputs, 
and advanced towards Kakrun. When this news reached Sultan 
Mahmud, he owing to his great courage and bravery, abandoned the 
path of prudence and caution, and raising the siege of Kakrun, 
advanced to meet Rana Sanka in battle. He marched most of the 
days, and it so happened that on the day on which the battle was to 
take place, he had traversed a very long distance, and had halted at 
a distance of seven kardhs from R5.na Sanka. When this news reached 
the latter, he sent for his amirs ^ and said, “It is best that we should 
attack the enemy at this very moment, for they have come a long 
way and have no strength to move or exert themselves. If we advance 
fast and quickly, they will have no time to ^ array their troops ; 
and our work would be done with ease.” All the Rays and Rajputs 
praised and attested to the correctness of this declaration; and they 
mounted and advanced with their troops in good order. 

When they arrived near Sultan Mahmud’s camp, ^the troops 
of the latter came one by one or two by two (i.e., in very small bands) 
into the battle, in the way which Rana Sanka had predicted; and 
were immediately made martyrs. Because they' fought without 
being properly marshalled, thirty-two sarddrs among the old and 


1 One MS. has while the other has I have 

retained the reading in the lith. ed. which is . 

* The words in the MSS. are j The words in the lith. ed. 

are is of course incorrect. 

8 Both MSS. have 1 have adopted this, though the 

of the lith. ed. is equally good, if not better. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. says, that A^af Kh&n and the other amirs said, that 
they should not engage the enemy that day, but Sul^n Mahmud IDialjl, 

^ iji y *•*•» who was destitute of intelligence, did not dcoept 
their advice. 
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trusted men became martyrs; and of the Gujr&t army, ^ A^af IQiftn 
and five hundred horsemen drank the aharbat of martyrdom; and 
a great defeat fell on Sultan Mahmud’s army. The latter, however, 
who was extremely brave and courageous, stood in the field of chivalry 
with two or three horsemen; and when the RSjput troops advanced 
against him, he gallopped on his gray horse, which was as swift as the 
wind and the lightning; and dived into the Rajput army, which 
was like a sea of swords and spears. He received a hundred and more 
wounds on his armour ; and as he wore two suits of armour, fifty of 
those wounds passed through the inner armour and reached his body. 
In spite of his having received so many wounds, he did not turn his 
face from the enemy. When he fell off the back of his horse on the 
ground 2 the Rajputs recognised him, and carried him to Rana Sanka. 
Every one of them poured forth their praises and eulogies ; and offered 
to sacrifice themselves in his honour. Rana Sanka stood before him, 
with his arms crossed on his breast, and carried out the duties of service 
and attendance, and arranged for the treatment of his wounds. When 
the Sultan regained his health, Rana 2 Sanka prayed that he should 
be exalted by the Sultan by bestowing his crown on him. Sultan 
Mahmud made over the crown, decorated with pearls and other 
precious stones {Yawaqxi, which means both rubies and sapphires). 
^ Rana Sanka then sent ten thousand Rajput horsemen with him, 
and sent him to Mandu ; and himself went back to Chitor. 

^ It inay bo noted that in tho Hcction about Oujrftt, it waH the Hon of A^f 
i^Sn, and not A^af lOian himHolf who wum Haid to hav'O been Hlain, vide pa^fe 307. 
In the corresponding paanage here, Firiahtah agreea with the tJiat 

^an with five hundred GujrfttI horaeinen wan alain, but Coi. Briggt* (vol. IV, 
p. 263) aaya, as in the Guzerat section, that “Asuf Khan's son and almost the 
whole of the Guzeratties were killed. ” 

• Firishtah also says that the R&jputs rocognisod him, but one would have 
thought that, as ho had fought with such bravery he would be tho cynosure of 
all eyes, and there would be no necessity or difficulty for recognising him. 

• This appears to be a rather extraordinary prayer, but Firishtah says 

that as on the day of the battle, all Su4&n Mahmfid’s baggage had faUen into 
tho hands of R&n& S&nk& and of the R&jputs, and they did not find Sul^n 
^ushang's among the other articles, he asked for it, and Sull&n 

Habmfid got it and gave it to him. The Cambridge History of India, page 369r 
«ajrs the R&n& compeUed BiCahmud “ to surrender all his crown jewels.** 

^ both the MSS. and the lith. ed. say that Sult&n Mahmud was sent to 
Mandu with an escort of ten thousand horsemen; but Firishtah lith. ed. and 
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I It will not remain concealed from the minds of intelligent men, 
that R5na Sanka’s act was on a higher level than that of Sultan 
Muzaffar. The latter gave help to one who had sought shelter with 
him ; but R8,n5 Sanka having captured an enemy in battle gave him 
back his kingdom. No act similar to this wonderful one is known up 
to the present day. In short, on hearing this news, Sultan Muzaffar 
sent a large force to reinforce Sultan Mahmud; and sending an affec- 
tionate letter applied ointment to the wounds of his heart ; and showed 
great kindness towards him. The Gujrat troops remained in Malwa 
for a long time; but after the rule of Sultan Mahmud had acquired 
a certain amount of strength, the latter sent a letter to Sultan Muzaffar, 
in which he renewed his protestations of gratitude; and prayed that, 
as his government had assumed a desirable aspect, Sultan Muzaffar 
should recall his troops. The latter did so; but after the departure 
of the Gujrat army, Sultan Mahmud’s weakness became evident and 
patent. He was bereft of nearly the whole of his territory. Rana 
sanka seized a portion with violence and tyranny ; and Silhadi Purabiyn 
brought the country from the boundary of Sarangpur as far as Bhilsa 
and Raisin under his control, and became independent. Sikandai 
lihan was in possession in the neighbourhood of *Satwas and its 
dependencies. So that of the kingdom of Malwa only a tenth part 
remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmud ; and he remained with 


Col, reduce the number of the escort to one thousand horsemen; and 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 263, footnote) says (without giving any authoriU 
for making this statement), that Sooltan Mahmood was conveyed in the first 
instance to Chittoor, where the place of his confinement is still shown; but 
he was released on recovery from his wounds. In the same note Col. Brigg-^ 
contrasts the chivalrous conducts of Hindoo princes, “in their behaviour to 
Mahomodans in general, with the sordid, cruel, and bigotted conduct of the 
latter” to the Hindoos. This is correct; but I do not know whether the story of 
Sultan Ma^imud being taken to Chitor, like the other story of RSnS Konbha - 
defeating Mahmud of Gujrat and Mahmud of Malwa, and keeping the latter a. 
a prisoner at Chitor, has any foundation in fact. 

1 Ni?&m*ud-dln shows himself superior to all communal prejudice by tin- 
eulogy on R&n& S&nk&*8 conduct; but it appears to me that the latter rather 
marred his proceedings by demanding the surrender of the Malwa Crown Jewels. 

* The name is written and in the MSS., and in the 

lith. ed.; but we have already found that the of Sikandar l^an was Satwas. 
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twenty thousand horsemen in ^ JSwar. Although Ran§. S&nk& pos- 
sessed the power of taking possession of the entire country of M&lwa, 
still having the fear of Sultan Muzaffar before his eyes he restrained 
himself, (kashidah Hndn bud, which may literally be translated as : 
he kept a tight hold on his bridle). 

It so happened that at this time, when Sultan Muzaffar passed 
Away, and the enemies (of Sulfan Mahmud) acquired power and 
strength, the violence of Silhadi extended beyond all measure. So 
in the year 926 a.h. (1519 a.d.), Sultan Mahmud having col- 
lected 2 an army, advanced towards the country of Bhils&. * Silhadi 
marched to the neighbourhood of SArangpur, and fought with him. 
Sult&n Mahmud’s army was routed, but he himself 8too<l firmly in the 
field of bravery with twenty horsemen; and coming within bow-shot 
fought with the greatest courage and boldness till some of the renowned 
warriors in Silhadl’s army fell on the dust of destruction at his hands; 
and things came to such a pass that Silhadi escaped by hight. SulfUn 
Mahmud pursued him for a part of the way, and separating (seizing) 
twenty. four elephants returned to Mandu. After that Silhadi came 
forward in a spirit of submission and friendliness, expressed his oontri- 
tions, and sending some beautiful things and presents in the way of a 
tribute, asked for ^ pardon for his past conduct. 

And during the year 932 a.h., 1526 a.d., Sult&n Muzaffar 
accepted the summons of the just God, and the business of the 


^ The name is Jawar in the MSS., and iOiAwar in the lith. ed. I have not 
found it mentioned anywhere oIho. The Cambridge HiHt<^ry of India, page 369, 
^says that Mahmud's authority now extended only to the neighbourhood of the 
eapital. M. Hidayat Hosain has in the text>edition. 

* One MS. ha« L inntead of 

® Firishtah'H and Col. Briggn'^ (vol. IV, p. 264) accounts agree generally 
with the text; but they aay that Sultan Mahmud rallied the few men who were 
with him, when Stlhadl'a troopa were engaged in phuidering, ainl after defeatifig 
the latter pursued them to Sarangpur, and took poaMOaHiori of it, together with 
twenty-four elephanta. Silhadi made no attempt to rtH^ner 8&rangpur ami 
remained content with Bhilaa and HAIhIii. 

* The word is written a« UAiu«*f and in the MS., and 

in the lith. ed. I have retained the reading in the lith. ed. In the text'Odition 
it is 

10 
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government devolved on Sultan Bahadur. i Chand Kbto, son of Sultan 
Mu^affar came to Sultan Mahmud; and the latter, as he was bound 
by ties of gratitude to Sultan Muzaffar, showed the greatest respect 
to Chand Khan, and left no minutiae of friendliness and generosity 
unobserved. Radi-ul-mulk, who was one of the trusted amlra of Sultan 
Muzaffar, fled from Gujrat, and waited on His Majesty Firdus Makani 
2 Babar Bddshdh ; and devoted all his energies to the object, that the 
rule of Gujrat might be transferred to Chand Khan; and in order to 
carry out this purpose, he came from Agra to Mandu; and after 
consulting with Chand Khan went back to Agra. When this news 
reached Sultan Bahadur, 3 he sent a letter to Sultan Mahmud, to the 
effect that it appe^tred strange that the ungrateful wretch, consider- 
ing the affection and devotion, (which he' owes to me), should desert 
me; and going to Ch&nd Khan should endeavour to create a dis- 
turbance. After some time Radi-ul-mulk again went to Mandu and 
then returned to Agra. On this occasion Sultan Bahadur did not 
send any message at all, but prepared to chastise Sultan Mahmud. 

As it had become clear to everybody that Sultan Mahmud would 
get no help or reinforcement from Gujrat, and did not himself possess 
such a force that he would be able to meet an enemy with strength 
and power, Ratan Sen, son of Rana Sanka advanced into Malwa with 
great force. It happened also that at this time Sultan Bahadur 
arrived near the boundary of Malwa with the object of punishing some 
of his refractory subjects, and chastising those disturbers of peace. 
Sultan Mahmud, in his perplexity and distress, summoned Mu‘in Khan, 
son of Sikandar Kba-n, from Satwas, and Silhadi to his aid. When the} 
w^aited on him, he conferred the title of Afo^nod *Ali on Mu‘in KbSn, 

1 The Cambridge History of India, page 369, describes Sultan Mahmud’s 
conduct as characterised by incomprehensible folly and ingratitude. I canivjt 
agree to the charge of ingratitude. Ho had reasons to be grateful to Sult^'i 
Muzaffar, but he could not refuse to give an asylum to Chand ^an without 
' being accused of ingratitude. He should, however, have accepted SuHan 
Bah&dur’s accession, and should not have allowed Ra<jli-ul-mulk to come to 
Mandu and intrigue against Sul^i Bahadur ; but by all accounts he was as weak 
mentally as he was brave in battle. 

* One MS. has by mistake Humayun Badshah. 

* There are various slight differences in the readings, and the me anin g is 
not quite clear; but the reading and the translation I have adopted appear to bo 
oorrect. 
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and bestowed on hi m a red pavilion, which is specially reserved for 
a Bddahdh, He also gave some parganas to SilhacU, and tried to 
please him. Mu‘In I£k&n, who was really the sou of an oil-seller 
but whom Sikandar Khw had adopted as a sou, fled from Sult&n 
Mahmud, aud joined Sultan Bahadur in the village of Sanbal; and 
made the complaint of his benefactor, ^ a choice subject of talk in 
the majlis. 

When this news reached Sultan Mahmud, he sent Dary& KJh&u 
to wait on Sultan Bahadur, with the following message, “ The rights 
of nurture of your djrnasty are incumbent on me ; and as the distance 
between us ha^s become less, I wish to appear in your presence, and 
offer my congratulations on your accession.** His emissary disclosed 
by winks and jestures, that his master w^as abashed and ashamed, 
owing to his having given an asylum to Ch&nd libS<n; and had not 
the hardihood to come. Sultan Bahadur comforted him, and said, 
“I have no sorrow about Chand Khan; and will not trouble your 
master about making him over to me.** He started from that place, 
and by successive marches arrived and encamped on the bank of the 
river 2 Karkhl. After five days Ratan Sen, son of R&nil SankSl, 
and SilhadI Purabiya waited on Sult&n Bahfidur at this station ; and 
both of them made complaints about SultS^n Mahmud. Ratan Sen 
received permission from the same place ; and went to Ohitor, Sult&n 
Bahadur then marched from there and encamped in the village of 
* Sanbal ; and waited for the arrival of Sultan Maljimud ; but as the 
latter had come to know that repeated complaints had been made about 
him to Sultan Bah§dur, he marched from Ujjain towards Satw^s, on 
the pretext of chastising the servants of Sikandar Kh&n. 

It so happened that while hunting he one day fell off his horse, 
and his right arm was broken and being now disabled and powerless 
he returned to the fort of Mandu ; and commenced making preparation 
for defending it. SultS.n Bah&dur then by successive marches advanced 
towards Mandu. At every station servants of Sult&n Mal^mQd 


1 The actual words are 

* Firishtah lith. ed. also haa Karlibl* Col. Brigga (vol. IV, p. 267) hat 
Ourchy, and says in a footnote “ this it certainly a mittake.” 

» The MSS., which have tome line* before thit, have here, by mistake, 
Aid-* 9 jflxL* in the text-edition. 
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separated from the latter and entered his service. In the town of 
Dhar, Sharzah I^ban, who was a great sarddr, also came and joined him, 
and when he arrived at the town of Nadcha, he besieged the fort and 
distributed the batteries, and himself took up his residence in 
Muhammadpur. Sultan Matimud fortified himself in the fort of 
Mandu with three thousand men, and every night he went over to 
inspect all the bastions, and then took his rest in the college of Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din. But when he came to know that the men m the 
fort were hostile to him, and had obtained promises from Sultan 
Bahadur, he moved from the college and came to his palace. He then 
arranged things for a festive gathering, and occupied himself with 
play and pleasure. When his well-wishers spoke to him about this, 
and inquired whether it was the time for pleasure and enjoyment, 
he said, “As these are my ^ last breaths, I wish that they should pass 
with 2 joy and in the fulfilment of desires.” 

On the 9th of Sha‘ban in ^ the year 937 a.h. (May 25th, 1528), 
at the time of the true dawn, the standards of state of Bahadur Shah 
arose above the horizon of the fort of Mandu. At the same moment 
Chand KJhan, son of Sultan Muzaffar, descended from the fort, and took 
the path of flight. Sultan Mahmud armed himself, and with a small 
body of followers met Sultan Bahadur ; but finding that he had not the 
power to withstand him, and considering that the slaughter of the in- 
mates of his harem should precede his own ♦ death, ^ advanced towards 
the palace with about a thousand horsemen# His men leaving their 
horses (outside), entered the palaces; but Sultan Bahadur’s troops had 
(already) surrounded them. Sultan Bahadur sent a message to the 

1 The readings in the MSS. appear to be 
and in the lith. ed. b . None of these appear to bo correct. The 

reading in the lith, ed. of Firishtah jg correct and I have adopted 

it. 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have J Firishtah lith. ed. has 

the more commonplace ^ 

* See note 5, page 353, as to the day. The date according to the Christian 
era is given by Col. Briggs (v'ol. IV, p. 268) as May 20th, 1526 a.d.; but 
March 17th, 1631, is the date in the Cambridge History of India, page 369, of the 
capture of Mandu by Bcdiadur Shah. 

* One MS, haa by mistake instead of 

* One MS. has by mistake instead of » The other MS. has . 
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effect that there was protection and safety for Sultan Mahmud and 
the inmates of his harem, and his amirs; and no one would interfere 
with anybody’s honour or property. Some of the men, who were 
specially near to Sultan Mahmud, kept him back from killing i the 
members of his family; and told him, that the Bndshah of Gujrat 
although he might be bad to him, his badness would bo better than 
the goodness of others. (They also said), that there was a strong 
belief, that when he would go and meet Bahadur Shah, the latter 
would again entrust the rule of the country to him. While this was 
going on, Sultan Bahadur had entered the palace of Sultan Mahmud 
and had taken up a position with his amirs on the terrace of La'l 
MaJf/xl; and sent a man to summon Sultan Mahmud. ^ The latter 
left his sarddrs in the palace and himself came ^ to Sultan Bahadur 
with only seven of his sarddrs. 

The Sultan, (that is Sultan Bahadur) showed him every ro8|.xict 
and honour, and they embraced each other. After sitting down, 
Sultan Mahmud used ^a little harsh language; and after that the 
two Sultans remained silent till the end of the meeting. But it is 
narrated, that the effects of a change in Sultaji Bah&dur’s disposition 
made its appearance. The words which were used in that majlis 
were these, ® '‘I have given an assurance of safety to the Mahmud 
Shahi amirs. Let them go and settle down in their residences; to 


1 One MS. hart the other han no com^H|K)ncling word; whih^ the lith. 

od. hart 

One MS. leavcH out Sultan Mahmud, and the lith. cd. Mahmud. 

■* One MS. has by mirttakc? instead of » ami then a<hirt hIho by 

niirttako 

* Firishtah lith. od. hew but lio 

adds further on : 

SbSi ^ ^ jJaX) j 

- y%o ^[ajc »L5» 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 268) says, “Bahadur Shah was disposed to troat him 
kindly, and even to restore to him his govommont; but the irritability of Sooltan 
Mahmood*8 temper and his pride combined hurried him away so far, that he 
abused Bahadur Shah grossly to his face.** The Cambridge History of India 
w silent about the interview between the two Sulcus in both the sections about 
Oujarftt and K&lwa. 

* One MS. omits by mistake tlie words from aD) • 
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everyone who is in the harem of the Sultan, I have given assurance of 
safety/’ He then ordered the ushers and heralds to drive the people 
out of the palace ; and after a moment, he left A^af KJb&n, with one 
hundred aildhdara (troopers) to guard Sultan Malunud; and himself 
went inside the palace. On the next day, which was the 10th Sha*bSn, 
Sultan Bahadur also gave the seven men, who had come with Sultan 
Mahmud, assurances of safety; and gave them permission to go away. 
On Friday the 12th Sha*ban, the public prayers were read in the name 
of Sultan Bahadur from the pulpits of the capital city of ShSdIabad. 
On the night of Saturday chains were put on Sultan Mahmud’s feet; 
and he and his seven sons, the eldest of whom had the title of Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din, were made over to A^af Khan, and Iqbal (QiAn so that 
they might be taken to the fort of Champanir, and kept there in 
imprisonment. 

On the night of the Shab-i-hardt (the night consecrated to the 
memory of forefathers), which was the 14th of i Sha^ban, Ray Singh, 
the headman of the ^ Mals made a night attack on the camp of A^af 
Khan and Iqbal Khan, with ^ two thousand Bhils and Kolls. Sultan 
Mahmud had at that very moment finished the prayers of the LayhU 
vUbardt (same as Shab-i-bardt)^ and placed his head on the pillow, 
when the noise and tumult commenced. When he woke up, he out 
the chains on his feet. At this time, the guards made a martyr of 
him, as they were afraid that he might escape; and disturbances 
^ might again appear in the country. 

Couplet : 

What * a dog’s trick it is, of the evil doing sky, 

That it makes the tigers the prey of dogs. 


1 One MS. omits 

2 ) 3 oth MSS. have The lith. ed. has Neither Firishtah nor 

Col. Briggs nor the Cambridge History of India mentions the name. The Mdls 
18 a local name of the hilly country. M. Hidayat Hosain has 
Malhlahb&d in the text<edition. 

2 One MS. has ten thousand. 

* The MSS. have incorrect readings. One has and the 

other has In the text-edition it is Afl ja, 

» One MS. has the correct reading the other has while 

the lith. ed. has 
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On the morning following that night A^af Kb&n and Iqb&l Kb8n 
made preparations for putting him in a shroud and burying him; 
and buried him on the bank of the reservoir of Dahud. His seven 
sons were kept in imprisonment in Ch&mp&nir. 

The 1 period of his reign was twenty yeare and six months and 
eleven days. 

2 An account op the rule op SuL^iN Bahadur. 

After the death of SultAn Muzafifar, the country of M&lwa came 
into the possession of SultAn Bahadur; and most of the amlra of Sult&n 
Mu^affar came to him. As Silhadi Purabiya had entered the service 
before all the other amirs, sarkdrs of Ujjain and SArangpiir and the 
fort of Raisin were allotted to him as his jdgir. After the rains » the 
Sultan went to * see Burhanpur. Bhupat the son of Silhadi was 
with him. As signs of turbulence and recusancy became apparent 
from the circumstances of Silhadi, the Sult&n at the time of his return 
sent * Amin Na^Ir to brin^ Silhadi to him, and he (Silhadi) passed the 
time by various tricks of delay; till in the town of Dh&r he ®was 
seized by the talons of fate, as has been written in the section about 
GujrAt. Sultan BahSdur advanced towards Ujjain, in order to chastise 


^ Both MSS. omit 

* The heading is as I have it in the text in both MSS.» but one of the MSS. 
adds the word GujrAtl after Sult&n Bah&dur. The lith. ed. omits the word 

* One MS. omits 

* He is called in both MSS. in this pla<;o; but about the various 

names by which he was called* and the result of his mission to summon Silhadi, 
see page 356 and note 2 on the same page, in the section about Qujr&t. 

* The readings are somewhat different, and the meaning is not quite clear. 

One MS. has ^ The other has the same reading 

but the word is written as The lith. ed, has H&r instead of Dh&r, 

which is of course incorrect; but otherwise agrees with the reading in the second 
MS. The corresponding pauage in Firishtah 

is perhaps somewhat better. Silhadi was not killed at this time. It cannot 
therefore bo said, that he was seized by the talons of destiny or fate. He 
•ertainly incurred the wrath of Sult&n BahAdur; but ^be battle 

of wrath has hardly any meaning. »yo«ae or talons of wrath is certainly 

better. 
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all the Purabiyas. Silhadi’s son fled from Ujjain; and went to Chitor. 
Sultan Bahadur bestowed Ujjain on i Darya Kb&n Mandowali ; 
and advanced to Raisin. On the way he left Habib IQian at Ashta: 
and Mallu Khan, son of Mallu KJban, at Sarangpur; and went and 
besieged the fort of Raisin. When the period of the siege was pro- 
tracted, and unknown images appeared on the pages of the world, 
Silhadi of evil destiny, after he had become a Musalraan performed 
jauhavy and met his death. This matter has been narrated in detail 
in the accounts of Sultan Bahadur in the section about Gujrat. Sultan 
BahMur, having entrusted Raisin, and the neighbouring districts, 
to Sultan ‘Alam Kalpiwal, returned to Gujrat. He then left Ikhtiyar 
Khan in charge of the government of the fort of Mandu ; and advanced 
towards Charapanir. 

In the year 940 a.h., 1533 a.d., he collected troops, and advanced 
to conquer Chitor. 2 After besieging it, he, owing to certain matters, 
made an amicable settlement, and returned to Ahmadabad. In 
the year 941 a.h., he again collected troops, and besieged Chitor. 
After the conquest of Chitor, he fled, in the neighbourhood of Mandisor 
before His Majesty Jiniw-t Ashiani Humayun Bddshuh; and retiied 
to Gujrat, as has been narrated in its place. 

An account of the rule of the deputies of His Ma.jesty Jinnat 
AshiAni, Muhammad HumIyCn BAdshIh. 

When the country of Malwa, and in fact the country of Gujrat 
also came into the possession of the servants of the powerful Chaghtai 
government. His Majesty, after the conquest of Gujrat, left Mirza 
*Askari and Yadgar Na§ir Mirz5 in Gujrat ; and himself went to Mandu. 
After one year ® Divine jealousy came into operation. The Mirzas 
and all the amirs abandoned GujrAt without any war having taken 
place; and went towards Agra. These events have been mentioned 
in their own place. His Majesty, Jinnat Ashiani also, for reasons of 


‘ Firishtah calls him DaryA ^an LudI; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 270) 
has Budr Khan, having joined the preposition Aj to ;»> and omitting b. 

* One MS. leaves out by mistake the words from tyAaeue jf jjy j to. 

* The words are Divine jealousy, or probably Divine wrath. 
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state, left Malwa ; and went away to Igra. For the period of one year 
the country of Malwa was in the possession of the Chaghtal rulers. 

1 An account of MallC KhIn, QAdir 8hAh. 

When owing to the death of Sultan Bahadur, there was disorder 
in the country of Gujrat, and the country of Malwa remained without a 
ruler : at about that time His Majesty Jinnat Ashlanl turned the bridle 
of dei)arture from Agra towards the country of Bang&la. * Mallu 
Khan, son of Mallu Khan gave himself, in concert with the amirs of 
Malwa, the title of Qadir Shah. He brought the country, from the 
town of Bhilsa to the vicinity of the Narbada river into his possession ; 
and divided it among the old amirs, Bhupat Ray and Puran Mai, 
the sons of Silhadi came back from the territory of Chitor, and took 
possession of the fort of Raisin, and its neighbourhood. The iK)wer 
and grandeur of Qadir Shah increased day by day ; and the zamimlnrs 
of all the surrounding country acknowledged allegiance to him, and 
sent him tribute every year. 

And gradually things came to such a pass, that ^ Sher KliSln 
Afghan, at the time when His Majesty Jinnat Ashiani was engaged 
in trying to effect his destruction, sent a farman to him from Bengal, 


^ There are slight differeneeH iu the headiiigu iii the MS. One has 

joli and the other haH heading in the lith. ed. 

in certainly incorrcwt. 

* Firiahtah, Col. Briggn and the (Jainbri<lge Hintory of India all generally 
agree about Mallu riwe to pow<*r, but Firinlitah »ay8 )j} 

jf and Col. Hriggn (vol. IV, 
p. 271) also says that “he retook alP the country lying between the 
Nurbudda and the town of Bhilsa after a struggle <»f twelve months against tlu' 
Dehly officers”; while the Cambridge History of India, pagf) 369, says, he 
“reduced to obedience other fief-holders in Malwa.” As roganls Bhupat and 
Puran Mai, Firishtah lith. ed. says, they came out of the fort of Jaipur, and 
took posaession of the fort of H&IsIn and that neighbourhood ; and they admitte<l 
their allegiance to Qadir Sh&h and sent him tributes. (>j 1. Briggs im^roes to the 
latter statement, but says they came marching from Chittoor. The Cambridge 
History of India does not say anything abr>ut them. 

J Firishtah lith. ed. describes him as ShSr Sh&h Af(h^u Sur; but Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 271) curiously calls him Sheer Shah, Poorby Afghan, King of 
Bengal. 
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1 with his seal affixed to it, to the following purport; ‘‘As the Mujj^ak 
have come into (invaded) the country of BangSla, * I pray that following 
the path of sincerity, you should either yourself advance towards 
Agra, or sending an army create a disturbance in the neighbourhood 
of that city so that the Muj^als might return from this country.” 
Qadir Khan also wrote a reply to the farmdn ; and sent it, after affixing 
his seal to it. Saif Kh^n Behlavi, who was in his service, and always 
in an unceremonious way told him the truth without mincing matters, 
represented, “Sher KJjan has so many retainers, and such splendour, 
that it is permissible for him to affix his seal on the face (of a/armdn).” 
Mallu Qadir Shah said in reply, “ ® How does it matter. The great 
and holy God has now placed the bridle of the defence of this great 
country in the grasp of my power. If he does not observe the rules 
of courtesy, it is not necessary that I should show honour to him.” 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have while the other MS. has 

Firishtah lith. ed. also has jyc which appears 

to me to be better than either of the other readings. 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. all have ; and I 

oonsider that iny translation is correct. Firisht>ah lith. ed. has d&jjL 

*-^**^^ which I would translate as “the path of sincerity demands.” 

In any case the language of the farrndn does not, in my opinion, quite 
justify the statements in the Cambridge History of India, page 370, that the 
language used by Sher Khan was “too peremptory for the occasion.*’ It 
should be stated however that Firishtah says that Qadir Sh&h was angry, but 
it would appear that this was not on account of the language, but because Shfir 
Kh&n had sent a farmdn and not a letter. According to Firishtah, Q&dir Sh&h 
said to his munsht “do thou also write a farmdn and affix the seal to it.** It 
is difficult to say whether the statement in the Cambridge History of India, 
that Qadir Shah “returned an insolent reply” is correct. I do not know what 
the language of the reply was; but Shftr Sh&h was angry, that the reply was 
in the shape of a farmdn. It appears that IJaif ^&n D&hlavl who, was one 
of Q&dir Sh&h*8 courtiers, objected to the latter’s sending a farmdn in reply to 
dh&r Sh&h; but Q&dir Sh&h thought himself to be in every way Sh&r Sh&h’s 
equal. It appears also that communications from superiors and masters were 
sealed on the top or face of the paper. In this case both farmdna were sealed 
on the face of the paper, so that both Sh&r Sh&h and Q&dir Sh&h arrogated to 
themselves a superiority over the other. 

3 There is a slight difference in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed» 
have I have accepted this and have translated it in the 

text. The other MS. has cUA i.s., what harm is there in Uiis. 
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When ShSh’s farmdn came under Sher Kh&n’s eyes he removed 

the impression of the seal from the paper, and preserved it in the 
scabbard of his dagger; and said, “If the great God so wills, I shall 
ask the reason of this rudeness in my presence.” 

The country of Malwa remained in the possession of QSdir Sh&h, 
till the time when Sher l^lian, after conquering and acquiring dominion 
over the country of Hindustan, advanced to conquer M&lwa; and 
when by successive marches, by way of ^ Khlrar he arrived near 
Sarangpur, Saif Kbftn Dehlavi who was a » servant and courtier of 
Qadir ShEh said, “The safest course is this, that as a mighty BSdahdh 
has come into the country and the strength to withstand him is lackmg, 
you should go on the wings of speed and on the steps of eagerness, 
and meet him without giving (previous intimation).” QEdir Sh&h 
considering this opinion to be right, went rapidly from Ujjain to 
Sftrangpur, and appeared in Sher KJjan’s darbdr. When the 
chamberlains informe<l Sher Klian of his arrival, he summoned him 
to his presence, and distinguished him with special favours. He 
dressed him in a robe of honour; and asked him where he had taken 
up his quarters. QEdir Shfth 3 said in reply, “The abotle of his slave 
is the dust of your threshold.” Sher Khan was pleased with this 
reply, and bestowed on him a red pavilion and an audience tent, and 
a special bedstead, and sleeping robe, and articles for the wardrobe. 
He halted for one day at Sftrangpur, and then advanced towards 
Ujjain. On the way he gave orders to * Shujft'at KJjftn, that he 
should keep special watch on the dear guest and should give to him 
from the government (stores) whatever he might require. 

I The name ie Khirfir in ..no MS. an<l Khlrft in ti.o ether. It in Khnr&r in 
the lith. ed. 

« Both MSS. emit the , between /y and but aa it is in the lith. 


ed., 1 have retained it. ,. 

» Firiahtah does not credit Qftdir Shih with giviru! the po«tio and 
reply attributed to him by Ni»ftm ud dln. AccordiiU! to Firiahtah he only .aid 
or such and such a place. Col. Briggs (vol. IV. p. 272) saj^ 
be had a secret conference with Sheer Shah, which does not appear 


* One MS. has Shujft’ Khftn instead of Sbuj&'at Kh&n. The same MS. has 

by mistake ^ Xf- *" 

have been ironicaL 
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When he arrived in the district of Ujjain, ^Sher”l£han gave him 
as a matter of unconsidered hurry, the aarhdr of Lakhnauti in exchange 
for the country of M&lwa. He also ordered that QSdir Sh&h sh6uld 
send his family and dependants to Lakhnauti and should himself 
remain in attendance on him. Mallu Kh§>n brought his family and 
children to the city of Ujjain, and took up his residence in a garden 
which was located between the camp and the city. One day he was 
going from his residence to wait upon Sher Khan, when he saw, on the 
way, that a number of Mu|di^ls of Gwaliar were engaged in cutting 
earth with their spades, and working the earth in properly constructing 
the bastions of the fort which (Sher Khan’s officers) always built 
round his camp. Mallu Kh&n considered in his mind, ‘‘If I accompany 
Sher Khan, he will of course order me to do similar earth work”, 
and he determined on flight, and was engaged in thinking how he 
he should manage it. Sher Kh^n, becoming cognizant of this, said to 
Shui&*at Khan “From some improper acts, which have been committed 
by Mallu, it has come into my mind, that I should chastise and punish 
him; but as he came and made his submission to me without being 
sent for, it was right that I should please him. Now that he has come 
to this place, do not say anything to him, so that he might go away.” 
Mallu finding an opportunity fled. When Sher Khan received this 
news, he sent a detachment in pursuit ; and he mounted himself and 
after going a part of the way stopped; and the amirs who had been 
sent in pursuit, went a part of the way, and then returned. Sikandar 
Kb^n Saw&sl lest he should also escape was made over to jailors. 

Mallu Kh&n’s rule was for six years. 


1 Firishtah explains, that contrary to the expectation of Q&dir Sh&h 
ShSr Sh&h, being tempted to keep MSlwa for himself gave him the sark&r 
]>khnaut!. I am not quite sure about the meaning of the expression, which is 
used by Ni|Am-ud<dIn also; but 1 suppose it has the meaning I have given it 
in the text. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 272) says, Sheer Shah ‘‘conferred on 
him the district of Luknow as a residence**. The MSS. also have 
in place of and the lith. ed. also has in one place; 

but Firishtah lith. ed. has sarkdr Lakhnauti, and the Cambridge History of Iqdia, ' 
page 370, has *‘the government of Bengal**. In the text-edition M. Hidayat 
Qoaain has adopted Lucknow. 
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1 They say that when Mallu lUilni fled, Sher KbSii said this 
hemistich, and Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-ha*I, son of Shaikh Jamftl, who was 
one of his courtiers, said the second hemistich. 

Couplet : 

You see how Mallu the tricky slave behaved to me, 

Did not the Prophet say, no good in stupid slave. 

As this couplet is not destitute of wit, it has been inserted here. 

2 An account of ShujI* ILuAn 

When the country of Malwa came into the possession of Sher 
Khan, he halted for some days in the town of Ujjain, and occupied 
himself in arranging and regulating the affairs of that s He 

gave the towns of Ujjain and Sarangpur to Shujfi.* KhS-n, who is 
generally known by the name of Sajawal Kh&n, and eutrusteil the 
government of the whole country of MAlwa to him.* He appointed 
HajI Khan Sultanl to Dh&r and the neighbouring country. ^Natii 
Khan was appointed to the sarkhr of Handiyah and that neighbour- 
hood. He then advanced towards the fort of Rantambhor. After 
a few days news came that ^Na^ir Khan, the son of Sikandar Khan, 
brother of Sikandar Khan, who was in imprisonment had come forward 
to attack Nath Khan. Shuja* Khan collected his men and advanced 

' This anecdote and the crouplet are also mentioned on page 169 of the 
second volume of the English translation in the history of Shir Khan's reign. 

* The heading is differently given. One MS. has jfd. 

The other MS. omits the words ; while the lith. od. has 

SU Aj. In the text-edition M. Hidayat ©osain has 

or an aoeoimt of Shuja* Kh&n. 

8 The Cambridge History of India, page 370, says, “And retired from M&lwa, 
leaving behind him as viceroy H&jl Kh&n and Shuj&*at Kh&n as governor 
of Satw&s.** This statement agrees with that on page 168 of this volume; Init 
the statement made in the TPabaqftt and by Firishtah at this place is dilfenmt. 

4 ya Banu Kh&n in the text-edition. 

• The text is a translation of the reading in the MSS.; but the lith. ed. 
•nd the lith. ed. of FiriehUh heve 

This may be the correct version, as there is no mention of what 
^iTatti did to meet the attack. On the other hand even the lith. ed. (though 

not l^lriahtah) says that Shuj&*at Kh&n advanced to SatwAs and H&tuUyah, 
which he would not have done, if he had been attacked himself. 
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towards Satwas and Handiyah. After the two sides had met, Na^ir 
Khan entered into a compact with some of his i retainers and courtiers, 
that they should devote all their energies to seize Shuja* Khan alive, 
in retaliation for Sikandar Khan, so that the latter might perhaps in 
this way obtain his release. Then after the flames of slaughter and 
destruction had blazed up, Na^lr Khan and some of his servants, 
gradually 2 with great patience, brought themselves close to where 
Shuja^ Khan was, and seizing him by his collar, and the hair of his 
head went back towards their own army. In the meantime Mubarak 
Khan 3 Sarwani coming to know of what had happened, betook himself 
to where 8huja‘ Khan was, and flghting bravely released him. He 
fought so hard, however, that one of his legs was severed below the knee 
joint; and he fell off from his horse. Na^ir KhS^n’s soldiers wanted 
to cut off his head from his body; but Raja Ram Shah of ^Gwaliar, 
who was in the service of Shuja* Khan, in concert with some Rajputs, 
advanced to help Mubarak Khan Sarwani, and carried him off (from 
the field). ® Naeir Khan did all that was required of him in the way 
of bravely exerting himself, but in the end victory and triumph showed 
their face to Shuja* Khan. Na^ir Khan fled, and went into the country 
of Gondwana. 

As Shuja* Khan had ^six wounds on his face and his arms, they 
lifted him, and carried him victorious and triumphant, 7 to his own 

* iioth MSS. and the lith. od. have aaUa/o without any conjunction 

between the two words. 

The words in the MS. and in the lith. ed. are cUxu, the meaning 
of which is not (juite clear. 

3 The word is in one MS. and in the other and in the lith. 

ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has In the text edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 

adopted SirSnI. 

< The word is and in the MS. and in the lith. ed. 

* One MS. omits by mistake the words from to 

« One MS. has by mistake instead of y. FirishUh has five or 
six wounds. 

7 The readings are somewhat obscure. The MSS. have which 

has some me€ming but which does not say to what place he was carried. The 
reading in the lith. ed. is t.s., carried him into his presence; but 

this also loaves out the name of the person into whose presence he was carried. 
Firiahtali in the corresponding passage has This 
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place. They had not yet bound up his wounds, when a letter came 
from Haji KiiS.n Sultani to the purport, that Mallu Kh&n had come 
from BSnswalah with a large force to attack him ; and that a battle 
was a matter of today or tomorrow. Shuja* Kdian seated himself 
that very day and in the condition in which he was in a aukhdsan and 
advanced to reinforce Hajl Khan; and with only the mght intervening 
(i.e., on the following morning) Shuja* Kh^n came up with one hundred 
and fifty horsemen in the vicinity of ^ Kumll MawSsah. He awakened 
HSjl Khan from his sleep, and the same moment without any delay 
began * the battle, and defeated Mallu Kh^n. The latter fled in 
great distress and wretchedness, and went away to Qujrat ; and * did 
not again gird up his loins. 

The power and splendour of Shuja* KhS'U increased day by day; 
and gradually he brought the whole of MAlwa into his possession. 
When Sher Khan passed away in the neighbourhood of K&linjar, 
and the duties of the saUancU devolved on IslAm Kh^n. The latter, 
although he was still displeased with Shuja* KbS^n, but as ^ Daulat Kb&n 
Ajiyalft, who was the adopted son of ShujA* Kli&n, was a great favourite 


would be perfectly clear if we knew what *1^ in thw place nniean», or for what 
word it is printed by mistake. He could not very well have been thrown into 
a pit or a well, and then taken to his camp. It would ho all right if meant 
some kind of conveyance, or the word W6W a misprint for some words which 
meant a conveyance of some kind. As it is, it makes confusirui worse con> 
founded. M. Hidayat Qosain lias t.e., to the army camp, in tlie text- 

e<lition. 

1 The name is written with sornc^ little variation in the MSS. and the 

lith. ed. The MSS. have »nd I and the lith. od. has 

The name is not mentioned by Firishtah or by any other 
historians as far as I know. M. Hidayat ^osain has in the text- 

edition. 

2 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p- 273) says that Kadur Shah was defeated in a 
night attack, but this does not appear to bo correct. 

» One MS. and the lith. ed. have ^ jb, but the other MS. has 

ws-— u jli, which is of course incorrect. 

^ Firishtah calls him Daulat Kh&n without any suffix. He is called Daulat 
*Khdn Ajy&ra in the Cambridge History of India, page 370, but on the next 
page the suffix is printed as Ajyura instead of Ajy&ra. 
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of 1 Islam IQian, in order to please the son, did not withdraw the 
appearance of outward favour from the father; and showed him all 
esteem and regard; and placed the reins of the affairs of the entire 
country of Malwa in the grasp of his powerful hand. This state of 
things continued till one day a man of the name of ‘Utbman Kbiin 
in a state of drunkenness came into Shuja* I£ban’s audience hall, and 
repeatedly spat on the carpets. When the farrdsh (the man who 
looks after carpets, etc.) forbade him, ‘Uthinan jumped up, and struck 
the farrdsh with his fist. There was much noise. The farrdsh told 
8huja' Klian what had happened. He ordered, “First, he was drunk, 
second, he came into the audience hall, and third, he struck the farrdsh 
with his fist.” He said that both his hands should be cut off. ‘Uthman 
Khan came to ^Gwaliar, and complained to Islam Khan. After 
some time, Shuja* Khan came to Gwaliar to attend on Islam Khan. 
One day ‘Uthman KhS-n went to wait on Islam Khan, and complained 
about what he had suffered. Islam Khan was angry with him, and 
said, “You also are an Afghan : go and have your revenge.” 

They say, that on hearing this news Shuja* Khan became aggrieved 
at 3 Islam Klian’s proceedings; and spoke unseemly words. While 
these things were happening, one day one of Shuja* Khan’s intimate 
friends came and informed him, that ‘Uthman Khan was sitting in 
a blacksmith’s shop, and was sharpening his knife; and speaking 
absurd words. Shuja* Khan in his great pride was not restrained by 
these words, till one day when, riding on his sukhdsan, he went to the 
fort of Gwaliar, to offer his saldms to Islam Khan. When he came by 
the Hatiyapol gate, he saw that ‘Uthman Khan was seated in a shop 


1 The name ia written Asliin in both MSS. and Aslam ]^an 

in the lith. ed., but aa he haa been called Isl&in Kh&n in previous and succeeding 
passages, I have kept that spelling. 

* This is apparently the Gwaliar in the Punjab hills. Firishtah calls it 

3 The MSS. and' thQ lith. e<l. all have the name as Salim Kh&n here, but 
I have retained lal&m Khan. Firishtah lith. ed. says Shuja* Khan became 
angry and spoke unseemly words about Sh&r Shah. This can scarcely be correct, 
as he had no grievance against the latter. On the other hand. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 274) says that Shooja Khan merely said, “Sulim Shah is a fool fo'r his 
pains.** 
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1 wrapped up in an old mantle. Shuja* Kbftn wanted to enquire 
from him about the matter on the way. But ‘Uthm&n JSJ^hn suddenly 
jumped up from the platform of the shop, and wounded Shuj&* 
IjJ^&n. The silafyddrs^ or armed retainers, who were aooompanying 
the aukhdsan, immediately seized, him. They saw that he had an 
iron hand, rudely fashioned, which he had firmly hxed in the place of 
the severed hand ; and with that badly fashioned hand, he had thrown 
2a dart. The sildJfjddrs killed him on the spot; and turning back 
the aukhdsan of the 3 g^ian took him to his residence. The wound 
was on his left side; but as KJbS'U’s hand had no strength, 

it was only skin deep. 

When Shuja* fQian was wounded, and ‘Uthman Ki)&n got his 
deserts, there was a noise and tumult among the men in the camp. 
Islam Khan, on receiving the news, sent the great men and the chiefs 
of the state, to make enquiries. He wanted also to come and visit 
him. But Shuja* llhan had understood, that his sons and other near 
relations suspected that (‘Utb^i^n's) audacity was due to the instigation 
and encouragement of Isl3.m Khan. He, therefore, had regard to 
their ^ fearlessness, and did not approve of Isl&m Khan’s coming to 
him, and sent the following message, “This slave is a slave of * your 

^ The readings are different hero and are all more or less unintelligible. 
One MS. hew The lith. ed. has . 

Firishtah lith. ed. has in the corresponding passage h 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 274) has “wrapt up in an old mantle.” This latter 
would be all right, if meant a mantle, but I cannot Hnd that it has 

this meaning. However, for want of anything bettor, I have adopted it. 

* Here again the readings are somewhat different. Both M88. and 

Firishtah lith. ed. have while the lith. e<l. has t/tr*- iJ**- The 

Utter Appears to be incorrect, but I cannot find any meaning; of which 

would suit the context. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 247) has, “With the blade 
of a sword.” M. Hidayat Hosairi has , 

t.e., struck a blow with his useless artificial hand, in the text-edition. 

* One MS. has Shuja* before Kh&n. 

* One MS. has by mistake instead of 

® The pronoun is in the third person, although Is also used 

in the same sentence. There are also difreren£;eM in the remlings. One MS. has 
^ Siyjj , while the other MS. has ^ 

^ond the lith. ed. has ^ aT . Shuj&* Khftn*s message 

11 
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father, and has never excused himself from death or from being slain; 
he was among the thirty persons who first joined your father and 
planted the standard of your greatness, as is known to everybody. 
And even now if he carries his life in safety from this danger, he may 
be of use to you. This slave does not wish to give you so much 
trouble that you should come down from the fort and cover all this 
distance; and indeed these inquiries and favours have been the cause 
of much distinction to this slave, and have greatly exalted him.” 

As Shuja' Khan was one of the great pillars of Islam Khan’s 
government, and had the rights derived from having performed much 
service, Islam Khan, in spite of the fact that he had understood from 
his words what he was saying (or rather^ what he meant), waited 
patiently that day, but on the following day he went to enquire about 
him. This faqir (the author) has heard frpm some men, who had 
relations of friendship with Shuja‘ FQian, and were i present in that 
majlis^ that Fat^i Khan, the uncle-in-law of the sons of Sher Klian, 
who was so well known for his great strength that no one could seize 
and twist his hand by intertwining his fingers with his own, (this is 
a favourite test in India even now), when he saw Islam Khan enter 
Shuja* Khan’s pavilion alone, wanted to remove him out of the way, 
and held a consultation in this matter by signs and gestures with 
Miyan Bayazid, son of ShuJS* Khan, who afterwards assumed the title 
of Baz Bahadur ; and MiySn Bayazid also concurred with him in this 
matter. Shuja* Kh5.n, becoming aware of this, sent Fath KhS.n away to 
collect the things required for the tribute (which had to be placed 
before Islam Khan); and after a moment said farewell to Islam Khan. 
Ho told the latter distinctly that after this, he should not take the 
trouble to come again, for he said, “This slave apprehends lest the 
rights acquired by long service be destroyed; and the standard of 
greatness, which has been raised by enduring so much trouble and 
difficulty, be brought down at once.” 


to Isl&m Kh&n as givon by Firishtah agrees generaUy with that in the text, but 
aocording to Firishtah, Shuj&* lUian was one of the six and thirty and (not 
live and thirty) men who planted the standard of Salim Sh&h’s (or ShSr Shah’s) 
greatness. 

^ One MS. has by mistake instead of 
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After some days, when 1 Shuja' Kli&n bathed, and alms and 
charity were distributed to deserving people; he one day mounted hia 
horse and went to make his aaidm to Islam The latter bes- 

towed one hundred and one horses and on© himdred and one packages 
of various stuffs of Bangfila as rewards to the hLbS'n. But as 
Shuja* OtS>n found out from his manner and behaviour, that these 
cajolries were filled with enmity, he passed the day in any way that 
was possible, and then coming back to his quarters spoke to his 
servants, that they should load his camp equipages. The people 
of the city thought that as that camping ground had become dirty, 
he wanted to remove to another place. But when all his men had 
loaded up everything he armed himself, and then ordered that they 
should beat the drum of departure. He then mounted his horse, 
and took the road to Sarangpur. Islam lil»an, on seeitxg this, became 
angry, and detached a body of soldiers to pursue him; and collecting 
his army he himself also advanced towards SarangpQr. On arrival 
at that place Shuja' lihan commenced to ©quip his men; and when 
he heard that Islam Kban was coming, some of his men tried to 
2 persuade him to fight with the latter. He, however, said, “Islam 
liban is the son of my late master and benefactor; I shall never fight 
with him; and I shaU not aUow that any one of my people should 
have such an intention in his mind.” After the arrival of Islam Kban 
in the neighbourhood of Sarangpur, Shuja‘ Kl> 5 u came out of the 
city, and sending the families and dependants of his men in advance, 
went away in the direction of Banswaiah. 

Islam Kb&ii took possession of Maiwa, and loavmg Isa l^bAn 
Sur with twenty-two thousand horsemen in the town of Ujjain, returned 
to Gwaliar. Shuja' Kban, although he had the power and the neces- 
sary force, never caused any damage to the country of Maiwa. As 
TalSm l^an (at this time) advanced towards Lahore, on account of 
the rebellion of the Niyazte, Daulat KJian Ajiyaia, who was a favourite 
of Tal&m tUian, and an adopted son of Shuja' liban, prayed for the 
pardonof theguiltof the latter. Shuja* Kb^n then came and rendered 

> Apparently in th.nw days, people did not bathe when they were ill or 
had a wound. 

• The word ia in one MS. and in the lifch. ed., but it ia u in tha 
other MS.; the latter recuUng ia adopted in the text-edition. 
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homage to Islam Khan, who drew the pen of forgiveness across the 
page of his offences; and bestowed Sarangpur, and the country of 
Raisin, and some other Mahals (estates) on him. He also gave him 
one hundred and one horses and much stuff and a gold ewer and basin, 
and granted him permission to return. When Shuja* Khan went 
to his jdglr, and Islam Khan, after a considerable time, passed away 
by natural death; and the aaltamt was settled on Mubariz Khan 
‘Adall; the latter, i either on account of ancient acquaintance, or 
on account of the relationship of his being the husband of one of his 
wife’s sisters, conferred the entire country of Malwa permanently 
on him. Shuja* Khan then conferred the government of Ujjain and 
the parganas in its neighbourhood on Daulat JKban Ajiyala; and Raisin 
and Bhilsa on his youngest son 2 Malik Mustafa, who was (afterwards) 
appointed to accompany Raja Bir Bal and Hakim Abu-ul Fath in the 
Yusuf Zai expedition and was killed there. He gave the government 
of Handiyah and Ashta to Miyan Bayazid ; and himself took up his 
residence in Sarangpur. When a long time had passed in this way, and 
disorders took place in the aaUanat of Dehll, and everyone became 
independent in the comer in which he was, Shuja' Khan passed away 
by a natural death. ^ Xhe period of the government of Shuja* Kb^n 
was 12 years. 

4 An account of Baz BahIdur, son of ShujA* KhIn. 

After the death of Shuja‘ Klian, Bayazid, his eldest son, betook 
himself to Sarangpur, and took possession of all his father’s property 
and retainers. As Daulat Klian Ajiyala, owing to the proximity of 


^ One MS. omits the first and substitutes for the second. 

Firishtah in the corresponding passage has . I find that one 

of the meanings of in the dictionary is “the husbands of a man's wife’s 

8i^ter8.” I have taken the word to mean this in this passage. 

a in the text-edition. The clause corresponding to “who 

was (afterH’ards) appoint^ to accompany and was killeil there” is 

omitted in the text-edition. 

s According to Firishtah he died in 962 a.h. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 275) 
gives 1654 a.d. as the corresponding year, but the Cambridge History of India, 
page 371, places his death in 1556, after Hurnayun hatl regained the empire. 

^ One MS. omits f . 
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his position to Islam was ^ respected and honoured by all men, 

and every one was desirous of him (t.e., of his rule), Miy&n B§»yazld 
gave encouragement and made promises of favour to a number of 
men, and sent his mother to Daulat Klian, so that she might bring about 
some amicable arrangement. In the end they came to this decision, 
that 2 Daulat KLban should be in possession of the sarkdrs Ujjain 
and Mandu and some other states; and SSlrangpur and the Kidl^a 
of Shuja* Klian (t.e., the estates which he held in his own posses- 
sion, without the intervention oijdgirddra), and the sarkdrs of H5,ndiyah 
and Kotli Birah and the country of Bhllwarah should belong to Miyftn 
Bayazid; and the sarkdrs of Raisin and BhilsS; and other MafbalSf 
which were situated in that neighbourhood, should be in the possession 
of Malik Mustafa. After that Miyan Bayazid, intending to act trea- 
cherously, went towards Ujjain, and told people that he was going to 
wait on MiyAn Daulat Khan to condole with him. Daulat Khan, whose 
death was imminent, was unconscious of the (intended) treachery, and 
was killed. His head was sent to Sarangpur, and was suspendeil from 
one of the gates. 

After that he took possession of most of the territory of MAlwa. 
He had the royal umbrella raised over his head, and gave himself 
the title of Baz Baha^lur Shah. After arranging the affairs of that side 
he advanced towards Raisin. Malik Mustafa, who was distinguished 
by much courage and strength, met him and after some warfare was 
<lefeated. Baz Bah^lur then entrusted (the government of) Raisin 
and Bhilsa to his own men, and a<lvanced towards * KadrfilA. As 

1 One MS. lias by miMtakt^ itixt<*a<l nil . 

^ Tho diHtribution giv<»n abovo appoarH in tho MSS. and in tba lith. o<l 
The only difforonco ih that one MS. han while tho oth<*r hatt 

\ and tho lith. ed. ban inMti‘a<l of y yi 

• FiriHhtah lith. <h1. han a Koimmhat difforont diMtribiitioii. A<-c!ording 
to him Daulat Khan and Malik Muij^taffl ^ot tho territory montif>nod agaiuHt thoir 
namoH in tho text; but Miy&n Baya/.id ha<l SaranKpiir arai Klwila (SatwAM) and 
Sirohl and Harahima and Hhflwarah ami tho Mahdl of ShujiV i^Ari. 

Col. BriggH (vol. IV, p. 275) ban prmdioally tho Harne dUtribution. 

* The name in ^ y and ^ ^)yj^ in tho MSS. The lith. wl. ban 
instead of S^ykxt , The name ^y) ^ in, however, writt<*n further 

on. ‘The name in not quite legible in the lith. ed. nf FiriMbtab, but brnkn like 
jS . Two or three linen further down the name Im diKtiru>tly jJ^yyf* 
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that place was in the occupation of a band of Miyanas (Miyana Afghans) 
and he did not meet with such treatment from them as he desired 
he slew a number of i their sarddrsy who were accompanying him, 
by throwing them into wells; and then advanced to fight the rest of 
that band. They fortified themselves, and did not show themselves 
at all backward in fighting with him. Fath IQian the uncle-in-law 
of Baz Bahadur, some account of whom has been given before, received 
a cannon 2 ball here and was killed. In the end Baz Bahadur took 
possession of Kadrula, and came back to Sarangpur. 

After sometime, he advanced with a well-equipped army, with 
the object of conquering Oarh Katinkah. When he arrived in that 
country, Rani Durgawatl, who was the wife of the Raja of Katinkah, 
and after his death ruled the country, collected the Kdndwdn and com- 
menced a battle at the head of the Ohdtl (pass). As the Rani’s infantry 
were more numerous than ants and locusts, they surrounded the men 
from all sides of the Ghdtl. Baz BahMur in distress and dismay took 
the path of flight, and all his suite and equipages fell into the Rani’s 
hands. Many of his best men 2 remained there. He himself, with 
very great trouble, betook himself to Sarangpur, and began to repair 
the damages and losses in his army. 

As he had undergone much hardship, he now desired that he 
should spend some days in pleasure. He collected musicians and 
singers from every place where they were, and occupied himself all 
day and night in (sensual) pleasure and enjoyment. 

^Then in the months of the year ^ 967 A.H., when the desire 

The place is not mentioned by Col. Brings, bnt it is called Kelwara in the 
Cambridge History of India, page 371. In the text-edition M. Hidayat 
Ilosain has adopted . 

^ Firishtah and Col. Briggs do not say that it was the sarddrs or Miyanas 
who wore thrown into the well. Firishtah says is^. 

: and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 277) says, “Having met with 
opposition from some of his officers”, etc. 

* The word is in the text, and in P^irishtah lith. ed. 

* F*iris}itah explains yXI most of these men were slain. 

* The sentence begins with AO I G , but as it would hardly be possible to 
begin a paragraph with ” Till in the, etc.” I have begun it with ‘‘ Then, etc.”. 

* The MSS. have ^ a.h. wliich is incorrect. 

P'irishtah lith. ed. has j j > and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 278) 
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of conquering Mftlwa found a place in the head, which touched the 
sky, of His Majesty, the Kbalifa-i-llahl, may Grod perpetuate the 
shadow of his kindness over the people! he sent Adham Khan 
and Rr Muhammad ^an and Sadiq Khan ^and Qiya Kbftn and 
Shah Muhammad Khan Qandahari and his son 'Adil Muhammsd, and 
Muhib ‘Ali Khan and a number of others from among his servants to 
effect it. The great amirs advanced towards Sarangpur by successive 
marches. When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the village 
of 2 Kaitur, which is one farsukh from SSraiigpur, Btiz Bahadur 
rose from the company of the singing women, and marched forward to 
fight with brave men. Although a largo number of Afghans, who had 
performed many feats of arms and seen much fighting, wore collected 
together in his service, yet as good fortune was not his guide, he fled 
after ^ a little fightiixg ; and that country came into the possession 
of the servants of the triumphant greatness (i.e., the empire of Akbar). 
The details of this battle, ^ and the remaining battles, which took 
place in Malwa, have boon narrated, distinctly and in detail, in the 
history of His Majesty, (he Khallfa-i-Jlahl. May (lod perpetuate 
His benevolence and favour on the people ami may Go<l prolong 
the days of his life to the day of resurrection ! 

Baz Bahadur had a wife Rupmati by name, ® who loved him 
and was enamoured of him ; and in the verses which he composed 
in the Hindi language he often insortod her name. He had a great 
passion for the society of women and the company of musicians. 

He ruled in the country of Malwa for a period of sixteen years. 
After his flight from the country of MSlwa ho went to (Jujr/lt. He next 

has in the latter end of the year 968 a.ii., 1560 a.d. The Canibridgo Hintory of 
India, page 371, has 1561. 

' Olio MS. omits Qiya I^an. 

The name is written as in one MH. and the lith. o*!., and in 

the other MS. Firishtah does not giv’o the namt< of the place, but says, wlion 
the Mughal army got hi one knroh from Sarangpur; and C3ol, HriggH (vol. IV, 
p. 278) has “within a short distance of hin capital, when ho oolloct©<l his 
troops around Sarungpoor, but they hod hanlly time to join, boforc» the Mogula 
wore within two miles of the place.” 

* One MS. omits the word 
. ^ The same MS. omits the conjunction y and. 

It ia not quite clear whether the author meana that Rupmati loved B&st 
Bahadur and wae enamoured of him, or vice versa. 
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went to the Rana, who was the ruler of the fort of Konbhalmir and 
Chitor from Gujrat; and from there, he went and waited on His 
Majesty the Khalifa-i-Ilahi, and was enrolled in the band of his servants. 
He remained in that service for several years, till he surrendered the 
deposit of his life. The country of Malwa is up to the present day in 
the possession of the Viceroys of this daily increasing power. 

SECTION IX. iTHE SECTION ABOUT THE SULTANS OF 

KASHMIR. 

From the year 2747 a.h. to the year 995 a.h., 249 years 2 was 
the period of the rule of the Muslaman Sultans in the country of 
Kashmir. ^ Xhe beginning was from Al-i-Tahir. 

5 Let it not remain concealed that the country of Kashmir was 
always in the possession of Rajas, who ruled « one after another, till 
the year 750 a.h., which was in the time of the rule of ^ Raja Sirdev 

1 The hoadinj? in the text is that in the lith. od. The headings in the MSS. 

aro^;^ and which are both incorrect. 

a Ah regards the chronology of the Musalman Kings of Kashmir, .see page 100 
of vol. LIV (1885), where Mr. C. J. Rogers working back from 

796 A.H., the date of the death of Kutub-nd-Din, places the accession of 
Shams-ud-Dln or Shah Mir in 743 a.h. This differs from the year in the text 
by four years. 

a The words from to Jt (Jo not occur in one MS. The other 

MS. and the lith. ed. have them with slight variations. I have adopt<*d the words 
in the first MS., but in the text-edition the last sentence (see note 4 below) is 
omitted. 

* This sentence is Mrritten as J* j* in one MS. It i.s not to bo 

found in any other MS. or the toxt-edition. 

® In the text-edition M. Ridayat Rosain inserts the heading 

jA\Jo (JT above this line and not a page or so later as in the 

translation. 

• One MS. has by mistake instead of^:!»>^ Lfi • 

’ The name is written as Sirdev and SirdSva in the MS. 

and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Siah Dev. Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 451) has Sena Dew, and the Cambridge Ristory of India, page 277, 
has Sinha Deva. According tu Jonaraja's Chronicle, line 129, Raja Simhadeva 
died in his 77th year after reigning for fourteen years and three day« less 
than six months and was succeeded by his brother Suhadeva. It was in 
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a man of the name of ^ Shah ^!Kr, who described his ancestry as follows : 
Shah Mir, son of T&hir Al, son of * Karsh&shab, son of Nekruz, and 
referred the end (or rather the beginning) of his ancestry to Arjun, 
who was of the the history of the is mentioned 

in the Mahabharat, which has been translated by the order of His 

his reign, that many people came from distant countries in quest of service, 
in the text -edition. 

1 The name is^^ Shah Mir in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. It is 
Shah Meer in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 451), but it is Shah MIrza in 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and in the Cambridge History of India. In the 
books in the somewhat imposing list of the Bibliography, page 650, to C’hapter xii 
of the Cambridge History of India, v'ol. HI, which deals with the histiiry of the 
kingdom of Kashmir, there is only one mention of the name of the man; and 
this is on page 130 of the Introduction in Sir Aurel Stein’s translation of 
Kalhana’s Rdjataranghjiit vol. I (1900). In this place he is called Shah Mir, 
so it is difficult to find where Sir Wolseley Haig, who coinpiliHl the account in 
the Cambridge History of India got his authority for calling him Shah Mirza. 
In the J.R.A.S.y vol. L (1918, pp. 451-468) there is a paper called “the Chronology 
and geneak>gy of the Muhammadan kings of Kashmir”, which is also inentioiuMl in 
the Bibliography and which is also written by the same a\ithor, Lt.-Col. T. W. 
Haig. In this paper he says, “My materials chiefiy consist of the 
i-Akbarf, Colonel Jarrat’a excellent translation of the Aln-i-Akbarl, and KiriBl) tab’s 
lustory.” But as regards Firishtah he says that he “is little more than a 
copyist of Ni^m-al-dln Ahmad” and yet he has adopted the Shah Mirza of 
Firishtah in preference Ui the Shah Mir of Ni^Am-ud-dln. it may be mentionwi 
that very probably there an^ MSS. of Firishtah, in which the man is calle<l 
Shah Mir, for Col. Briggs, as remarked above, calls him Shah Meer. 

In Jonaraja’s Chrr)nicle, already referred to in the preceding not<’, the name 
occurs in line 137 and in different lines further <iown. It is there writUni as 
so that Shah Mir is in every way more correct than Shah MlrzA. I 
cannot find anything distinct about his IxMng a descendant of Arjiina, but one of 
his ancestors is called (I. 132) Partha who was like another PArtha (a name of 
Arjuna) It is alw) stated that it haxl been said there that 

the descendants of Kuru 6aha would rule the empire of Kashmir (I. 135). 

* The ancestory given in the text is given with slight differontsos in Firishtah 
and alw> by Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 452); but the latt<*r in a footnote says 
“it is surprising that a j>erson of Ferishta’s sagacity should have overlooked 
the evident absurdity of the pedigree.” The Cambridge Hist^^ry of India, 
page 277, describes him os “an advontuwjr fr*jm 8w&t“; and Firishtah says ho 
bamQ in the dress of a Jcufir. In the U»xt -edition wAli (Jl ^ has l)een re*taine<l 
between and , 
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Majesty, the Khalifa-i-Ilahi, and has been called the Razm Ndma, 
who came and became a servant of the Raja ; and having served him 
for a considerable period, acquired some credit. When Raja Sirdev 
died, 1 his son Raja Ranjan made Shah Mir his vazir; and left the charge 
of the work of the government with him. He also entrusted the guard- 
ianship of his son who had the name of 2 Chandar to him. When 
Raja Ranjan died, ^ Raja Adwan or (Audan) who was a relation of 
his came from Qandahar, and sat on the seat of authority; and made 
Shah Mir, who was still the guardian of Chandar, son of Raja Rafijan, 
his vakil (representative or agent). He placed reliance on his two 
sons, one of whom was named ^ Jamshid, and the other ‘Ali Sher; 

^ The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of the fahaqat and 

the other MS. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 452) calls him Raja Runjun 
the son and successor of Raja Sena Dew. The Cambridge History of India, 
page 277, however, says that the authority of Sinha Deva was overthrown 
and he was slain by Rainchan, a Tibetan, who had been in his service. This 
is correct, for according to Jonaraja, line 147 et. seq., the Bhopfa (which is 
the name uniformly given to the Tibetan inhabitants of the Indus region) 
Riftcana usurped the throne of Kashmir. See also page 408 of Stein’s 
Rdjataranginlf vol, II. The name should be spelt as Rinchan and not Rainchan, 
as in the Cambridge History of India. Ho is said to have reigned for three 
years and eleven days less than two months. 

2 The name is written as in both MSS. but it is in the lith. cd. It 

is also in Jonaraja, line 221. I do not know whether it is a tran.sforma- 
tion of the Musalman name of Haidar or an indigenous name. 

3 The name is written as Axt; or in the MS, and the lith. 

eds, of the Jabaqat and Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 452) calls him 
Anund Dew. The Cambridge History of India, page 277, has Udayana Deva. 
Col. Briggs says he came from Koshghar, and the Cambridge History of India 
says ho had found an a.sylum in Kishtwar, which appears from the Ain i-Akbart 
(Jarrat’s translation, vol. II, p. 310, footnote 7) to hav^e been situated in “the 
Kashmir state latitude 33® 18" 37"^ north, longitude 75® 48' east, near the left 
bank of the Chenab.” Qandahar from which ho is said, according to the text 
to have come must be taken to mean here and elsewhere the ancient Gandhara 
and not the modern Qandahar. 

He is called Udayanadeva in Jonaraja, line 223. He, however, appears 
to have been a mere figure-head, who acted entirely as Ko^a D5vi, who pos- 
sessed all the power, ordered him. See line 226 ^5^ 

I TT«IT ^ I 

* JonaiAja calls them and but elsewhere Jamshld is called 

•1^ • He also says that Udayanadeva gratified them by giving them, the' 
goveriunent of KramarSjya and other districts. 
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and made them men of authority. Shah Mir had two other sons also, 
one called ^ Sher Ashamak, and the other named Hindal ; and they 
also aspired to greatness. 

When Shah Mir and his sons became powerful and turbulent, 
Raja Adwan Dev was annoyed with them in connection with certain 
matters, and forbade them to come to his house. Shah Mir and his 
sons, having taken possession of all the parganaa of Kashmir, made 
most of the servants of the Raja join them, and they acquired fresh 
strength and power day by day. Raja Adwan also became weaker 
till in the year 2 747 a.h. he passed away, and his widow ^ Kopa 
Devi took his place, so that she might rule with absolute power. 
She sent a message to Shah Mir, to raise Chandar, son of Raja Rahjan 
to power. Shah Mir did not agree with this, and did not obey her. 
So she advanced with a large army, but was taken prisoner; and the 
purport of the hemistich: 

When death to the prey has come, it to the hunter goes, 
became apparent. ^ After that she accepted Shah Mir for her husband 
and became converted to Islam. They passed one day and night 
together. The next day Shah Mir seized and imprisoned her; and 
having raised the standard of the empire, and having had the public 


^ The iiamo ih written difforontly and not very legibly. It irt 
and in MS. and in the lith. tui. Firinlitah lith. ed. has 

The name is not mentioned by 0)1. llriggs or in the Cambridge 
History of India (at tliis place), but further on is referrotl as Hhlnishilmak. 

* Firishtah also gives the same year; but Col. Briggs (vol. IV^ p. 453) 
hiw 727 A.H., 1320 a.d. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
tho year. 

* The name is written and in the MS»S., and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has jt!^ Briggs (p. 453) has Kany 

Kowla Devy and the Cambruige History of India (p. 277) has Kota Devi. Clop& 
and Kowla (Kamala) have some meanings in Sanskrit but Kota has none. (lopA 
Devi, it will be remembered, was tho name of the wife of prim** SiddhArtha, or 
the Gautama Buddha, and it is quite probable that it should have b»H?n the name 
of the qu€?en of KAjA Udayana. As it happens however, the name is Kot-A 
Devi in Jonaraja, line 214, etc. 

* There are variations in the readings. 1 liave adopt«?d tliat in tho lith. 

These in the M88. are defective. One is j h ^ 

'ijjl the other is h • 
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prayers read and the coins struck in his own name, gave himself the 
title of Sultan Shams-ud-(Un. As the commencement of the appear- 
ance of the HanafI religion in the country of Kashmir was from 
his time, the beginning of the section about Kashmir has been made 
from that time. 

iAn account op SuLTlN Shams-ud-d1n. 

In short, when Sultan Shams-ud-din attained to sovereignty, 
he discontinued all 2 the customs of oppression and tyranny, which 
had continued from preceding ruler. Having assured his mind from 
(the attempts of) the enemy, he rebuilt anew the whole kingdom of 
Kashmir, which had been devastated by slaughter and rapine of 
3 Dilju; and gave a written assurance to the ra'lyata that he would not 
take from them a larger revenue than ^ the sixth part of the produce. 

Verses : 

The standard of the Badahdh, the cherisher of the faith, 

Cast its mighty shadow over all the World; 

The messengers of the sky conveyed 
The news of his justice to countries all. 

The body of disturbance became weak and thin, 

The house of oppression into ruin fell. 

As the acclamation of the bravery and the good name of Sultan 
Shams-ud-din became noised about in all directions, he occupied him- 
self in the work of the government according to the rites of the parties. 


1 The he€uiing in the text is that of one MS. The other MS. omits the 

heading altogether. The lith. ed. inserts after 

2 Firishtah and Col. Briggs agree generally. The Cambridge History of 
India (p. 277) is rather eloquent about the atrocities and tyrwiny of the Hindu 
rulers. They were very probably bad enough, but the Cambridge History 
qf India does not give any authority for its diatribe: and is altogether silent 
about the plunder and slaughter by Dilju which was the chief cause of the 
exactions and tyranny of the R&jas. 

^ Like the Firishtah calls him the Mir Bakhshi (or pay -master 

general) of Qandah&r, but Col. Briggs calls him the chief of Kashghar. He is 
called Daljii in the Aln-i-Akbari (Jarrat, vol. 11, p< 387, note 1 ) and Zulju by 
Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 98). 

^ The 9A9tb&xp6a of the ancient Hindu kings. 
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and seized a body of the ^ Ldn tribe who had become hostile to biwi 
in Kishtw&r and meted out punishment to them. 

They say that Diljii was the Mxr Bal^hl (pay-master general) 
of Qandah&r. He came with all the army to Kashmir^ and turned 
the whole of the country upside down; and R&ja SirdSv, having 
collected a large sum of money as assessment from his subjects, sent 
it as a tribute to Dilju; and then secluded himself in a comer; and 
this ruined the entire country of E^hmlr. And as Diljii could not 
stay there owing to excessive cold, he returned to Qandah&r. 

After he had acquired stability and firmness, he left all affairs 
to Jamshld and 'All Sher, his two sons, and occupied himself with 
repose and worship, and ^ he passed away. The period of his reign 
was three years. 

An account of SuLiplN Jamshid, son of SuLqpJlN Shams-ud-din. 

When Sultan » Shams-ud-dIn accepted the summons of the just 
God; and Sultan Jamshid'ascended the throne with the concurrence 
of the chief men of the state, he always took every precaution (to 
guard himself) from 'All Sher, who during their father’s lifetime had 

1 These are the old Lavanyas, for an account of whom see Stein*B 
Rajdlarcuigird, vol. II, p. 306. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. and the Cambridge History of India, page 377, say 
he reigned for 3 years. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 454) makes it 23 years 
by mistake. According to Jonar&ja the exact period v^as three years and five 
days (see 1. 315). 

Firishtah mentions here a matter of some social and official importance 
which I have thought it necessary to note. He remarks AWUe ^5 

jSst ijujf j f y 

tUAU which may be translated as, among the people (of Kashmir) he 

made two communities great, one Chuk and the other Bdlcrl; he decided that 
the amirs and the soldiers of that country should be (selected) chiefly from 
these two classes. This is also mentioned by Rodgers {J.A,S.B., vol. LIV, 
p. 90) who, however, transliterates the names as Chakks and M&karls. 

1 find that the Chaks were called the Cakre4as or Cakras in the Kashmir 
Chronicles. K&jl Chak, who was the first of Chaks to rise to some eminence, 
was mentioned as KAficana Cakre4a and elsewhere K&ca Cakra. 1 am not 
SO' su^ about the name of the M&krls in the Chronicles but they wore probably 
the Margeda, 

< One MB. omits the name Sultdn Sbams'ud'din. 
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acted jointly with him in all aflfairs. In fact, the two were always 
trying to effect the destruction of each other. When Jamshid’s 
soldiers collected round ‘All Sher, and raising him on the throne sat 
down at i Walipur, which is a famous city, Jamshid marched against 
them with his army and summoned them in the first instance with 
mildness and courtesy, and tried to have an amicable settlement. 
‘All Sher turning his head from the proposals of peace, marched on 
wings of speed, and made a night attack on Jamshid’s army, and 
defeated it. When SultSn Jamshid after suffering the defeat, hoard 
that Walipur was unoccupied (by ‘Ali Sher’s troops), he, with the inten- 
tion of devastating it, advanced towards it. ‘All Sher’s soldiers, 
who had orders to guard and defend it, met him in battle ; but most 
of them were slain. In the meantime, when ‘Ali Sher, 2 after his 
victory arrived in those parts, Sultan Jamshid seeing, that he had 
not the strength to meet him, fled to the country of » Kamraj ; and 

1 The name cannot be made out distinctly in either the MS. or in the lith. 
ed.; but appears to be Walipur or Wanipiir. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has Madnipur; and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 455) has Mednypoor; but I cannot 
find either Walipur or Mednipur as the name of any well-known city in Kashmir. 
Probably Utpalapura is meant (see Jonaraja, 1. 323), or Avantipura (see Stein’s 
RdjcUaraAgirii, vol. II, p. 460). In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 
Danipur. 

* Both MSS. have and I have adopted it; but the lith. ed. has 

3 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. have Firishtah has and 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 456) has Gujraj. I find Kamraj and Kamrdz mentioned 
in Stein’s Rdjtararigii}i. Kamraj, is Abu-l-Fa^l’s Western half of the Kingdom 
(pp. 436, 494) and Kamraz or the territorial division the old Kramarajya and 
consisting of IS pargariaa (p. 494). 

Madava Eajya I find is written in Sanskrit as It appears 

that according to the general prevailing notion Maraz comprises the districts 
on both sides of the Vitasta above Srinagar, and Kamraz those below. In 
Akbar’s time the oldpargatios of Uttar Lolau Hamal and Mach’pur were embodied 
in the tauzi pargatM of Kamr^ (see Jarrat’s Aln-i-Akbari, vol. II, p. 371). 
In Moororaft’s and Baron HUgel’s list, the pargafw Kamraz includes Uttar 
Hamal and Mach’pur. Owing to frequent changes of parga^ia divisions, the 
extent of the porgafut Kamraz has also varied from time to time {vide Stein’s 
Rdjatara 1 ^gitli, vol. II, p. 436, note 2). I have inserted Kamr&j in the text 
instead of Keir&j. Haig does not mention Kamraj either in the Cambridge 
History of India or in his paper in the J.R.A.S.. vol. L 119181. 
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his fxtzlr Sir&j, who had the defence of Srinagar in his charge, summoned 
‘All Sher from the city of ^ Uchh and made Srinagar over to him. 
Jamshid, after this catastrophy^ did not again gird up his loins; 
and after ruling for * one year and two months passed away. 


^An account of SuLTlN ‘AlA*-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan Jamshid passed away, his ^ younger brother, who 
had the name of ‘All Sher, assumed the title of Sult&n ‘Ala’-ud-dln 
and sat on the throne. He conferred fuU powers on his younger 
brother Sher Ashamak. In the beginning of his reign there was 
great plenty ; ® but towards the end there was a great famine, and an 
immense number of people perished. ^ He got hold of a body of Ras- 
turls, who had become hostile to him and had gone away to Kishtaw&r, 
by various devices, and bringing them into Kashmir imprisoned them. 
He raised the standard of his power and laid the foundation of ® a city, 
which he called after his own name, near Yetiiyypur. Among the rules 


1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., but in the other 

MS. Neither Firishtah nor Col. Briggs mentions the place, 1 cannot find any- 
thing about Uchh or Ayodhya. 

2 The readings are somewliat different. One MS. has , the other 

has apparently by mistake while the lith. ed. has % i.e., 

lived for a short time. Firishtah in the corresponding passage lias aL-j 

I have adopted Ai . 

2 Jonaraja makes this period one year and ten months (1. *338). 

4 The heading in the MS. is as 1 have it in the text. The lith. ed. has 

j*>. 

A One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other MS. hM . 

« One MS. has by mistake for after cr**.>*/ J omits 

the sentence from J to cil3. The famine is mentioned by JonarAja 

(1. 358). 

7 Firishtah also says this but does not mention the name of the tribe. I 
cannot identify it in Jonar&ja. 

• I cannot identify the name of the city which appear, to be 
Yebiyypur in the MS. and iyi which may be anythiiMj in the lith. ed. 

?on 4 r&ja, however, any the Sult&n built a bridge near Suyyapura {.ee 1. 840), 
probably a printer’s mistake for Suryapura, and made Jay^I^apora bis capital 
(1. 387). 
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promulgated by him was one, that an unchaste woman should ^ not 
inherit her husband’s property. 

The period of his rule was 2 twelve years and eight months and 
thirteen days. 

An account of SultIn 2 ShihIb-ud-dIn, son of SultIn 
Shams-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-din had traversed the stages of life, his 
younger brother, who had the name of Sher Ashamak attained to the 
saltanat after him. He was a man of resolution and bravery, and had 
pleasant manners ^nd morals. ^ Any day on which a report of a 
victory did not come from some direction, that day he did not ® count 
as one of the days in his life, and on such a day marks of pain appeared 
on his ® countenance. He made over the demarcated country to the 
old mdliks (owners) ; and marched with his army to the banks of the 
river Sind. ^ They say that when the ruler of that country came and 

1 Both the MSS. have The lith. ed. has This is 

better and I have retained it. 

2 This agrees with Jonaraja (I. 359). 

3 He is called by Jonaraja, so that whatever the correct 

pronunciation of the name might be there can be no doubt as to what he was 
called. Shiramnia, as has been pointed out, means a little milk -drinker, and 
was probably a cluldish nickname. 

^ This fact is mentioned even more emphatically by Jonaraja, who says 
that any moment in which ho did not gain a victory ho counted as lost for nothing, 
and who further expatiates on his ambition for victory, and his numerous 
expeditions, which were as dear to him as a young wife is to an old man, and 
which neither cold nor heat nor evening nor night nor hunger nor thirst could 
interfere with. Neither a fawn-eyed fair one, nor the pleasures of wine nor the 
moonlight could charm his mind like a military expedition. No river was 
difficult to cross, nor any mountain difficult to climb nor any desert impossible 
to traverse (lines 366 to 368). 

6 in the text-edition. 

8 The word is w'hich means the outer skin, the surface, and also 

humanity and constitution. Probably the word complexion would best express 
the meaning, 

7 Aceording to Jonaraja bis first expedition was towards the north, and 
he entered Udabha^^apura (Waihand or Und) on the Indus, the capital of 
Ckmdhara (1. 372^««tc.). It app>ears to me that when Nii^am-ud-dln and 
Firishtah speak of the residents of Qandah&r being in terror of him they refer 
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engaged h im in battle, he was defeated; and the residents of Qandah&r 
and Ghaznin were always in terror of him. He marched as far as 
1 Ashtnagar, which is now known as 2 jSshnagar and sPesh&war; 
and slew an immense number of his enemies. He had gone as far 
as the ^ foot-hills of the Hindukush, (but) on account of the hardships 
of the road, he, after undergoing much privations, returned. He 
then made an encampment on the bank of the river Sutlej. The 
Raja of 5 Nagarkot, who had ravagetl some of the estates appertaining 
to Dehli, and was returning, rendered homage to the SultS-n on the 
way; and having surrendered to liiin the whole of the vast quantity 
of the booty which he had seized, made his submission to him. The 
ruler of ® Tibet also waited on him, and prayed that the SultHn’s army 
might not cause any injury to his territories. 

After he had conquered all the surrounding countries he took 
up his abode in his capital. He made his younger brother, whose name 

not to the present Qandahar, which was far away. As Udabh&p^^P'i^ was the 
capital of Gandhara, they may very well have called it Qandahar. The ruler of 
Sindhu (Sind) gav^o his daughter in marriage to him (1. 374). In lino 377 
Gajinipuri (Ghaznin) is mentioned as being frightened on hearing the liou-liko 
roars of the lion-king’s army. Then he marched southwards and refreshed his 
tired horses by (bathing them in the cooling) waters of the S'atadriX or Sutlej 
(I, 382). 

1 The name looks like and^^ in the MSS. and the lith. 

cd. has yb Firishtah lith. ed. has and tk)l. Briggs (vol. IV, 

p. 458) has Ashnuggur. 

* Tho name hero looks like ^ and in the MSS., and^ 

in tho lith. od. The lith. od. of Firishtah haa u*'- Col. Briggs does not 
give the more recent name. I have not been able to identify tho place. 

» The name is written as and in the MSS., and as ;*> in tho 

lith. ed. 

^ I have not been able to find anything alx>ut his marching to the Hindukush 
mountains in Jonar&ja. 

* The encounter with tho of Nagarkdt appears to be referred to in tho 

somewhat curious lines (383, etc.) according to which the R&ja Udakpati is said to 
have pillaged philll ( ), which may be a misprint for but I have 

not bet»n able to find any account anywhere in Jonar&ja of Raj& UdakiMiti or 
any connection between him and Nagarkot. 

• « The MSS. have , and and the lith. ed. has Firishtah 

haa , little Tibet. 

12 
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was Hiudal, his heir; and he banished i Hasan and his brother, 
who were both his legitimate sons, towards Dehli, at the dictation of 
another wife of his who had ill-feeling with their mother. 

He founded two cities called 2 Lachminagar and Shihabpur; 
and then passed away. 

The period of his rule was twenty years. 


3 An account of SultIn Qutb-ud-d1n, son op Shams-ud-dIn. 

When Sultan Shihab-ud-din roUed up the bed of his life, his 
brother, who was named Hindal, succeeded him on the throne. He 
was possessed of pleasant manners and morals; and made very good 
arrangements for compliance of his orders. He sent a ^ sarddr of the 
name of LoSr for the conquest of the fort of Loharkot, which was in 
the possession of some of the amirs of Sultan Shihab-iid-din. After 
several great battle had taken place between the two sides, the sardar 

1 Firishtah calls them Hasan Khan and ‘All IQian. There is no mention, 
anywhere, of the reason for thoir banishment. Jonaraja (1.'438) says: 

* I camiot find anything about Lachminagar or Shihabpur; in the text- 

edition the former is Lajhminagar. 

« The heading in both MSS. is as I have in the text. The heading in the 
lith. ed. is ^ The name Qutb-ud-din has 

been transformed by Jonaraja to Kiunbhadlna (1. 462). 

* The readings here are somewhat different and obscure. One MS. has 

h This I consider the best reading and have adopted it. The 

other MS. has h the lith. ed. has (indistinct). 

Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ which cannot be correct, as this is 

stated in the beginning of the account of the reign. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 460) 
following Firishtah says, “In the latter part of his reign ho deputed an officer.” 
The Ceunbridge History of India, page 278, says, “A rebellion of some of his 
predecessor's officers obliged him to send an expedition which was successful, 
for the recovery of the fortress of Lokarkot.” •! can find no authority for tb<‘ 
statement that the expedition was successful. Both the f^baqat and Firishtah 
say that the commander sent by Qutb-ud-dIn was slain. 

As to the .position, etc. of the fort of Loharkot (Loharakotm or the castle 
of Lohara wliich the expedition was sent to conquer, see Rdjatararigitii* vol. H, 
p. 293. Bud&5 is the name of the sarddr in the text>edition. 
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was slain. And he sent for his nephew Hasan» son of Shih&b-ud-din, 
from Dehli; and wanted to make him his heir and successor; but 
envious people made him repent of this decision and incited him 
1 to seize him. One of the amirs of the Sultan, who was named ® R&y 
Itawal, informed Hasan of this ; and ^ he fled to Loharkot with Hasan 
by way of Kashmir. After that the zamlnddrs seized both of them;, 
and sent them to the Sultan. Ray Rawal was executed, and Hasan 
was cast into prison. 

In the later years of his life two sons were born to the Sultan. 
One was called ^ Sikar and the other Haibat KJbau. Both these sons 
were young when the Sultan 5 passed away from the world. 

The period of his rule was fifteen years and five months. 


1 Ono MS. and the lith. ed. have to seize him; but the other 

MS. has ji to slay him, which appears to be a mistake ; this, however, 

has been adopted in the text-edition. 

2 The name is written as in ono MS. In the other MS. and 

in the lith. ed. it is ' Firishtah lith. ed. has by mistake h Jy ish’ 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 460) has Ray Rawul. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 278, does not mention his name, but calls him a Hindu courtitu*. 
Both Ni^ain-ud-dln and Firishtah say that the Sult>&n. attempted tt> seize IJEasan 
at the instigation of envious people. Col. Briggs (toe. ci^.), however, says, 
“Ho became so popular as to excite the King’s jealousy”; while the Cambridge 
History of India says his “impatience exceeded his gratitude, and ho conspired 
with a Hindu courtier against his patron.” 

3 There are slight differences in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 

have ^ With this difference that 

the lith. ed. has in place of ; this is ailopted in the text-edition. T1 h» 

other MS. omits the first word, from which it would appear that Qasan alone 
fled to Loharkot, but this is not correct as this MS. as well as the other and 
the lith. ed. also say that the zamlnddrs seized both of them and sent them to 
the Sultan. 

* The name is and in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has Col, Briggs (vol. IV, p. 461) has Sugga and the 

Cambridge History of India, page 279, Sakar or Sank&r. It appears from 
•lonaraja, lino 531, that he was called ^rliigdra and (not Sikandar, os suggested 
by Haig on p. 454 of the J.R.A.S., vol. L, 1918), of which Sikar, etc., are 
corruptions. The other was named Haibat KMn according to the MS., etc.; 
aijd Haibata according to Jonar&ja, lino 533. 

• Kirishtah lith. ed. gives 796 a.h., as the year of his <loath, while 
CoJ. Briggs has 799 a.h., 1396 a.d. The Cambridge History of India, page 279, 
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IAn account of SULTlN SiKANDAR, THE ICONOCLAST, THE SON OF 
Qu^B-UD-DIN, THE SON OP ShAMS-UD-DIN, WHO HAD THE NAME 

OF SiKiR. 

In. concert with the vazlra and amirs he sat in his father’s place : 
and 2 taking up the management of affairs into his own hands, 

has 1394. Firishtah also says that Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani came to Srinagar 
in the reign of Qutb-ud-din ; was received with great honour and respect ; and 
many people of the country became his true disciples. Firishtah also says that, 
according to Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s book, ho remained in Kashmir for u 
little more than forty days, and then went back to his cherished native place, 
but Firishtah thinks that the great Khdnqd. which was built by him in Srinagar, 
could not have been completed in forty days, and, therefore, if he remained there 
for only forty days its foimdations alone might hav’e been laid down in his 
presence and it must have been completed after his departure. 

The statement of Firishtah about Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani’s stay lioo^ 
not appear to be correct. From the Tarikh-i-Raiihidi (Elias & Denison Ross, 
1895, pp. 432, 433) it appears, that he was expelled from Persia by Timur 
and it appears from Mr. Beale’s account {Oriental Biog, Dictionary, p. 238) that 
he came with sev^en hundred Saiyids to Kashmir in 1380, and died in Paklili 
in 1386. Mirza Haider Dughlat in the Tarikh-i-liashidi, however, says that 
Kutb-ud-din died in loss than forty days, which is somewhat ambiguous, but 
which really probably means that ho died less than forty days after the arrival 
of the Saiyid. 

1 The heading in the MSS. is as I have in the text. That in the lith. ed. is 

different; it is Sanskritised 

form of the name as given by Jonaraja is (1. 539). 

2 According to Firi.shtah, however, Sikandar’s mother acted as the regent 

in the early part of his reign. 1 cannot find the mother’s name in the lith. ed. 
of Firishtah, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 462) calls her Soorut Kany, and 
the Cambridge History of India, page 279, Sura. According to Jonaraja, 
however, see lines 539, 543, her correct name appears U) have been Subhat A 
or 6obha. She is called Subhafa Devi or ^rl Sobha Mahadevi. She appear^' 
to have been an extremely stern, if not a enud woman; for finding that her 
son-in-law Muhammad Shah (called in 1. 540 in Jonaraja). 

was against her son, she caused him and his wife, her own daughter, to be 
murdered. At her instigation also, probably Ray Madarf, a leading nobleman 
caused prince Haibat.^ian, Sikandar’s younger brother, to be poisoned. The 
name of the nobleman is Ray Madari (with slight variations) in the MSS. and the 
lith. ed. of the ^abaq&t and also in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV’, 
p. 462) has “the prime minister Ray Makry” and the Cambridge History of 
India, page 279, has Rai Mcidarl, which however is incorrect, the Correct 
transliteration being Kay Madari. I cannot find any name in Jonaraja which 
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1 sent Ray Madari, the vazlr who possessed much power to Tibet. He 
conquered that country, and having collected a large army rebelled 
against his master. There was a battle in the neighbourhood of 
- Bhimbar ; Ray Madari was defeated and captured and thrown 
into prison, where he killed himself. Immense armies collected 
round the Sultan, and all the surrounding countries were conquered 
by him. 

At this time, when His Majesty, the Lord of the Conjunctions, 
Amir Timur sent ^ an elephant for the Sultan the latter was very 


has any resemblanoo to Ray Madari. There are two ministers mentioned by 
iiim called Uddaka and Sahaka (1. 539); and it wa.s Uddaka who killed 
Muhammad Shnh and his wife (1. 540), and poisoned Haibat lilian (1. 543), 
and afterward.s killed his eolleaKue Sahaka (I. 545). 

1 According to Firishtah Sikandar and Kay Madari distrusted each other. 
Hay Madari, becoming awart» of Sikandar’s feeling towards him, suggested that 
ho might bo allowed to march to conquer little Tibet, his object being that ho 
might in this way be safe frotn the fh*o of Sikandar’s anger; and Sikandar 
agreed, as ho hoped that Hay Madari might bo slain in the war. Ac'cordingly Ray 
Madari invaded Tibet, and gradually conquered the whole country. Having in 
this way become very powerful, ho rebelled against Sikandar. The latter marehetl 
against him and a battle took place near the boundary of the two countries. 
Hay Madari was defeatetl and fled, but ho later fell intf) the hand of Sikandar's 
troops. He was thrown into prison; and after a time killed himself by taking 
poison. Jonaraja, however, says he cut his own throat 

line 554. in the text-edition is apparently a misprint. 

® The name of the place where the battle took filace is writtmi as 
Binbar in one MS. In the other it is not very legible but looks like Jasssar. 

In the lith. ed. it is written as . It is not mentioned by Firishtah or any 
other historians as far as 1 have soon, except Col. Briggs (vol. TV, p. 463), who 
calls it, “the town of Nero”. The battle, the flight of Kay Miidarl or Uddaka 
and his capture are mentioned by Jonaraja (1. 549 and the following linos), 
but I cannot discover the name of the place where the battle took plaee. 
in the text-edition. 

* The MSS. do not give the number of the elephants, they are very imperfect. 
One has without any mention of the pc*rson for whom it or 

they were sent. The other is bettor; it has The lith. 

ed. has J» from which it would appear only one elephant 

was sent. Firishtah however says Timur sent his emissaries with two elephants. 
Jonaraja also says that Timur, whom ho describes curiously emjugh as 
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proud of this fact, and sent a petition to the Lord of the Conjunc. 
tions, containing expressions of his devotion and service. He also 
wrote that he would wait upon His Majesty, whenever he might be 
ordered to do so. He sent back the ambassadors after showing them 
very great favours. When (the expression of) the relation of this 
attachment and service was reported to the Lord of the Conjunctions, 
the latter declared his friendship for him, and sent a robe of honour 
of gold embroidery with a horse and a jewelled saddle; and ordered 

sent two elephants to the King of Kashmir, beirjg afraid of the latter. Tho 
whole passage (lines 559, 560) is so curious that I have thought it best to quote it : 

In another place Dehli was spelt as and here it is spelt as fiift ; and 

the comparison of Dehli with a widow, who being without a ruler had only 
poor and wretched ornaments ; and a great world-conquerer Timur being afraid ol 
the King of Kashmir are extremely curious. I have looked in Jonar&ja for 
further references to Timur but have not been able to find them. 

Firishtah and Col. Briggs’s account of the correspondence between Timur 
and Sulfan Sikandar agrees with that in the text; but they increase the amount 
of the tribute, which Timur’s vazlrs had stated would be required, to three 
thousand horses and one hundred thousand *Aldt ashrajls. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 279, does not say that Timur sent any elephant to 
Sikandar; but it says (following the ^afamama) that his grandson Rustam 
and Mu‘tamad Zain-ud-din who had been sent to Sikandar from Dehli as envoys 
(with what object does not appear) arrived and joined Timur’s camp near 
Jammu. They reported that they had been well received, and had been sent 
back with Maulana Nur-ud-diii as the envoy of Sikandar. The latter was 
informed by Timur’s courtiers that Sikandar would be required to send thirty 
thousand horses and one. hundred thou.sand golden Dirhams. This is perfectly 
correct, but the ^afamama does not use the word Dirham but the word^ 
^ It is difficult to say which of these various accounts is 

correct. It may bo noted that it is said in tho Aln i~Akbarl (Jarrat, vol. II. 
p. 387) that Sikandarou his way to Taimur’s camp, heard that it was reported 
in the comp, that ho was bringing a present of a thousand horses; and con- 
cerned at the untruthfulness of this report he went back and sent his excuses. 
In Rodger’s account {J.A.8.B., vol. LIV, p. 101) it is said that Sikandar was 
informed by some of Taiinur’s servants, that he must give at least three thousand 
horses and one hundred thousand ashrafis. 
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that when the great standard should return from Dehll towards the 
Punjab, he should come and wait upon him. In accordance with this 
order, Sultan Sikandar started with much tribute to attend on him 
when His Majesty was advancing towards the Punjab from the Siwalik 
hills. On the way he heard that some of the amirs of the Lord of the 
Conjunctions had said, that it was proper that Sultan Sikandar should 
bring a thousand horses as his tribute. The Sultan became distressed 
in his mind on hearing this news, and turned back and sent a petition, 
that as a tribute fit for the offering had not been got together, his 
departure has been postponed for a few days. His Majesty, on becom- 
ing aware of the circumstances, reprimanded the men who had said 
that Sultan Sikandar should present a thousand horses as a tribute; 
and having shown favour to the emissaries of Sultan Sikandar told 
them that the vazlrs had made an altogether unreasonable demand, 
and the Sultan should come and wait upon His Majesty without any 
anxiety. When the Sultan heard this news from the ambassadors 
he came out of Kashmir ’VYith great pleasure with the determination 
to wait on His Majesty ; but when he passed B&ramula, he heard that 
His Majesty the Lord of the Conjunctions had crossed the river Sind, 
and had proceeded towards Samarqand. He then sent his ambassadors 
with much tribute to wait upon His Majesty, and turned back towards 
Kashmir. 

And as he was extremely liberal, the learned men of ‘IrAq and 
Khurasan and Mawara’-un-nahr came with hopeful faces to his thresh- 
old; and the Islamic religion became prevalent in Kashmir. 

\"er8es : 

His noble spirit such generosity proclaimed 
That even to the hopeless despair forbidden became. 

When Islam such resplendence gained 

His door the sacred shrine of high and low became. 

Among the learned men he showed very great honour, to ^ Saiyid 
Muhammad, who was the chief of the wise men (of the age); and 


^ It ia not quite clear who thin man was. V\^as lie Mir Muhammad the 
son of Sayyid Ali Hainad&ni, who led a batch of five hundred Bayyids into 
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made complete arrangement for breaking images and pulling down 
the temples of the Kafirs. Among the temples there was a great one 
at 1 Bahrarah, which was dedicated to Mahadev. The SulfSn had 
it demolished. Although they dug under it, and went down up 
to the water, they could not find its end. They also pulled down 
another temple which was at 2 Jakdar, and (when they did so) 
great fiames burst out, which the Sultan (himself) saw. (It is said 
that) 3 Raja Lalitadat Devharah had built it outside the sacred city 


Kashmir in 1381, following his father who had led seven hundred the year before 
after the expulsion of the Sayyids by Timur ? (Soo note 2, p. 432 of Tarikh- 
{‘Raahidi by Elias & Denison Ross). 

1 The MSS. have Bahrilrah, and Bajwarah, and the lith. ed. has 

without any dots so that they may be many different names. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 465) has Punjhuzara. There is 

a great deal in Jonaraja about the breaking of images, but I have not been able to 
find any mention of the demolition of the temples. 

* The MSS. have^k>^ Jakdar and the lith. ed. has Jakat. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has which Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 465) has trans- 

lated, “the temple dedicated to Jug Dew”. According to the Ain4-Akbarl 
(Jarrat, vol. II, p, 364, note 3), this temple was at Parihasapura, pronoimced by 
the Kashmiris as Poruspilr. It was the ancient Parihasapura which was built 
by Lalitaditya who reigned a.d. 723-760. It was, writes General Cunningham, 
situated on the river bank of the Jhelum near the present village of Sumbal." 
The Cambridge History of India does not give the name of the temple. )^, 
Sanpur is the name of the place in the text -edition. 

* The name is written a.s oloUJI and oUJt in the MS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah also has Col. Briggs has “Raja Bulnat”; 

and Mr. Rodgers {J.A.S.B.. vol. LIV, p. 101) has Lilitawat. The king referred 
to may be Lalit&ditya MuktSpTda, who according to the Chinese Annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty sent an emba.ssay to China in the reign of the Hiuen Tsiang, a.d. 
713-765. He did not live 1,100 years before the Iconoclast 1393-1460 a.d., but 
his name is the nearest I con get to LilitSwat. Firishtah lith. ed. in the corres- 
ponding passage has j iSjj ^)L»( o*>UJU 

This does not throw much light on the matter 
except for the similarities of the name of the Raja to that of Lalitaditya. The 
name Taraspur is apparently a mistake for Paraspur or Parih&sapura (see* end 
of the preceding note). 
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of Darapur; and had learnt from astrologers, that after one thousand 
and one hundred years, a Badshnh of the name of Sikandar would 
demolish it and would break up the image of Mercury, which was in 
it. This matter he had caused to be engraved on a plate of copper, 
which he had put into a casket and had caused it to bo buried under the 
edifice. At the time of demolishing it the inscription was discovered. 
The Sultan said, “Would that they had left this inscription on the 
face of the building, so that I should not have issued the order for its 
demolition.” ^ All spirituous liquors and duties wore entirely abolished 
in his kingdom. 

In his old ago he suffered from a burning fever. He sent for 
2 Miran Shahi Khan and Muhammad Kb an who were his 

three sons, and gave them testamentary directions. He conferred the 
title of ‘Ali 8hah on Miran Khan and bestowed the kingdom on him. 

The period of his rule was twenty-two years and nine months and 
six days. 


1 The MSS. have The lith. ed. haa Utk# which i« 

incorrect. Firishtah lith. od. has ^ 3 

IA 4 J. It was natural that as zealous, not to say a bigoted Musahnfin, 
Sultan Sikandar should have gone in for a dry Kashmir, but his reason for the 
abolition of the Tamaghd cannot bo so easily understood; nor the exact nature 
of the tax which he abolished. Col. Briggs translates Tarrutghd as export duties. 
The Cambridge History of India does not mention the pn)hibition of the use of 
spirituous liquor, or the abolition of the T’anttighd; Hodgers (J .A.S.li.t vol. lAV, 
p. 102) mentions that Sikandar prohibited the use of wine but says nothing of the 
abolition of the Tamaflha, The word, as I have said elsewhijro, means a stand 
or a seat; and I suppose it came to mean a tax because the payment of tax(‘H 
was denoted by the affixing of a stamp, 

2 Xhe names of the sons are as I have them in tla^ text in tlu^ MSS. as well 
os in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed has Mir Kban as the namt» of th«' eldest, 
but the names of the other two are as in the 'yabaqat. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 46W) 
has Ameer Khan and Shady Khan as the names of the two elder sons. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 280, has Nur Khan as the name of the 
eldest, and Shahi Khan of the second. Jonaraja, line 584, givers the names 

and and they are described as 

; and their mother is called (1. 585); so Mir Kliftn of FirishUh 

appedrs to be correct. He appears to have had another son called 
Piruja or Firuz by another queen ^bha Devi (1. 586). 
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1 An account of SultIn *Ali ShAh, son of SultAn Sikandar 
Butshikan, who had the name of MirAn KhAn. 

In spite of the fact that he was young, 2 his greatness and an awo 
of him having found place in men’s hearts, the people of the country 
were obedient to him. In the early years he left the management of 
affairs to s Siyah Bhat,who having become a Musalman had been the 
vazir of Sultan Sikandar. During the period of four years in which 
he was the vazir, he perpetrated various kinds of oppressions and 
tyranny on the people. Most of the Hindus left the country, and some 
killed themselves. When Siyah Bhat died of a ^ hectic fever, the 
Sultan selected his younger brother Shahi Khan, who was famous 
for his bravery and intelligence, for the post of vazir) and the latter 
took charge of all affairs. After that the Sultan made ® Shahi Khan 
his locum tenens and directing his ® younger brother Muhammad Khan 
to obey him, left Kashmir with the object of ^ travelling about; and 
went to the Raja of Jammu, who was his father-in-law. 

1 The headings are slightly different in the MSS. and in the lith. od. One 
MS. omits the word Butshikan. The lith. ed. inserts the word before the 

name of Sultan ‘All Shah. One MS. omits the ^ before Mlran I^an. The 
lith. ed. substitutes j for In the text-edition the heading ends with 

vS<0 

* According to Firishtah the grandeur was of Sultan Sikandar, and the 
awe was felt for him, and not for the young prince. 

8 The name is Am» and aw in the MS. and As- in the lith. ed. 
Firishtah lith. ed. has aj* Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 467) has Seeva Dew Bhut. 
Rodgers (J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 103) has Syah But; and the Cambridge History 
of India, page 280, has Sinha Bhat. 

* In the text -edition he is stated to have died of (3*^ or tuberculosis. 

6 One MS. rather unnecessarily and tautologically inserts 

® One MS. has y 

7 The MSS. as well as the lith. od. have a^ a^^^ J^y 

Firishtah explains further by saying that he went to the Raja of Jammu to 
bid him farewell f^l* Briggs (vol. IV, p. 467) has “of travelling in 

foreign countries”. In all these there is no mention of a pilgrimage; but 
the Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrat, vol. U, page 387, says that ‘Ali Shah set out for 
Hijaz; and Haig (J.R.A.S.., vol. L, 1918, p. 466) says he “resolved to 
perform the pilgrimage to Makkah”; and the Cambridge History of India, 
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At this time some interested persons made him repentant of his 
having made Shahi I£ban his successor. The Rajas of Jammu and 
Rajauri, having gone to support ‘Ali Shah, he again brought Kashmir 
into his possession, Shahi KJmu retired from Kashmir to SialkSt. 
During this time Jasrat Khokhar, who had been seized by the Lord 
of the Conjunctions (Timur), but after His Majesty’s death had fled 


page 280, says, desired “in an access of religions zeal to perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca.” Jonaraja also supports this, for although Mecca or Hij&z is not 
Hj>ecifically mentioned, the anxiety of ‘All Shah for and 

are mentioned in lines 093 and 699; and in line 704 it is said 

I His enthusiasm for 

pilgrimage, howev^er, appeal's to have been very short lived, for it appears from 
line 708 that the privations and the probable small result of the pilgrimage 
soon removed all his onthusia.sm for it and the king of Madra (Jammu) 
took him back to Kashmir (1. 710). The new king Sh&hT was 

<lispleaHt*d at his brother’s return; and followed by the fhdkura ho went away 
from Kashmir (1. 714). The;i we come to Jasrat called Jasratha by JonarUja 
(1, 730). And in lino 734, we read of the march of ‘All Shah against Jasrat, 
but it is said that his enterprise was censured by his army, which was astonished 
at his own poverty. Afterwards when ho came to a place called Mudgaravy&la, 
(1. 738), a messenger came from the R&ja of Madra tolling him not to begin the war 
with the Khokhars, although there wore great warriors in his army, as ho (the 
Madraraja) alone knew the Then ‘All Sh&h was defeated. 

There is no mention, however, of Kabandhatt or headless bodies. Zain-ul- ‘Abidin 
(^W»Pnrr«ft*r) entered first the hearts of the inhabitants and then the capital. 

(1. 751). 

As to the general history of ‘All Shiih’s reign Firishtah agrees generally 
with the T^baqat, but he says that the Kuja of .faininu and HAjaurl reproved 
‘All Shah about his making Shahi Khan his heir, and he repentetl of what he 
had done; and they sent troops with him to attack Shi\hl Wiaii. The latter 
went to Slalkdt, and sought the help of Jasrat Hhaikha Khokhar. Them then* 
uas a battle. There is no mention of any headless bo<ly. ‘All Shfth was 
defeated, as his troops were fatigued after the long, rapirl march, and the enemy 
did not give them any time to rest and recover. As to ‘All 8hAh Firishtah says 
that according to one account, ho fell alive in .lasrat’s hands, and according to 
another, Shahi ]^&n pursued him, and drove him out of the kingdom. 

The Cambridge History of India, page 280, atlds nothing new; but 
according to it, the final battle took pla<*e near the TattakutI pass, I hav'e not 
• been able to find anything about this pass. There is a Tatakull pass, which is 
almost duo east to the entrance of the Lohara Valh\v, but it cannot Ix'^ i<lentified 
with the TattakutI pass. 
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from Samarqand, coming to the Punjab had acquired great power. 
Shahl (Lh&n joined i Jasrat Khokhar and having obtained reinforce- 
ments from him, brought them to attack ‘All ShSh. The latter 
advanced against Jasrat with an immense army, and a great battle 
took place and many were killed on both sides. They say that certain 
headless bodies had risen up and had moved about in the battlefield. 
It is a fixed belief among the Indians, that in any battle, in which ten 
thousand are slain, a headless body, which is called the Kabandh in 

2 Hindi, rises and moves about. In the end ‘All Shah having no 
strength (to continue the fight) fled ; and ShShl JQian entered Kashmir 
in pursuit of him. The men in the city rejoiced at his coming. 

The period of the rule of ‘Ali Shah was six years and nine months 

3 An acooitnt of SultIn Zain-ul-^Ibidin, son op SultIn Sikandar 

Butshikan, which is another name for ShIhI KhIn 

Sult§,n Zain-ul-‘abidin, after his brother sought a place on the 
throne of the empire. ^ Jasrat Khokhar aidpd by the Sultanas power 
brought the whole of the Punjab into his possession, although he 
could not conquer Dehli. Tibet and the whole country which is 
situated on the bank of the river Sind came into the Sultan’s possession. 
5 He made Muhammad Khan, his younger brother, a councillor and 
left the decision of all affairs to his judgement. He himself took 
great pains for ascertaining the truth in all cases and disputes. He 
cultivated the society of all classes. He had acquired much learning 
and skill in arts ; and in his assemblies men of intellect, both Hindus 

1 in the text-edition hero is apparently a misprint for 

* One MS. has and the other has The lith. ed. has neither 

the one nor the other, KSndah in the text-edition. 

* The name of Zain-ul- '&bidln appears to have been too much for the 
writers of the MSS. One calls him Sultan Zain-ud-din, and the other Sul^ 
Al-&bidln. The lith. ed. has the name correctly, but it inserts the word^ 

before Sul^n Zain-ul-*abidln. 

* The relation between Sul^n Zain-ul-*&bid!n and Jasrat is somewhat 

differently expressed by Jonar&ja (1. 760). HlfT I 

* This is rather finely described by Jonar&ja, who says : 

wr »r»it fWtii ninMt i i 

( 1 . 758 ). 
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and MusalrnSns, were always present. In the science and art of music 
he had very great skill. No other ruler of Kashmir had the success 
which he had in settling and increasing the population, in expanding 
the cultivation, and in excavating canals and water courses. 

Couplet : 

To every one does not come that with the cloud of his resolution, 

He can keep the young plants of his time verdant and green. 

Wherever a robbery took place in his kingdom, there was a mulct or 
fine fixed from the chief men of that village; and for this reason 
robberies and thefts became completely unknown. In his time the 
Avriting of the rates of the prices of different commodities was ordered. 
These were engraved on thin copper plates and were left in all cities, 
1 to indicate that all customs of tyranny had been rooted out in the 
kingdom of Kashmir ; and (to point out) 2 that whoever came after 
him and did not act according to his practices, God and ho would 
know (the effect of such conduct). 

On the prayer of ^ Svi Bhat, who in the science of medicine was 
unrivalled in the age, and had received various kinds of favours from 

1 This is the translation of the passage as it is found in the MSS. and in 

the lith. ed.; but it is not at all clear how the fixing of the prices of commodities 
would remove all tyrannical customs. It appears to me that some words have 
been omitted here. Firishtah in the corresponding passage, has in addition to 
the fixing of prices, about which, however, the meaning of what Firishtah says 
is not at all clear, for what he says about it is ^ ^ 

jjCt 0 ^ ^UaJL* ; 1 cannot make out the meaning of the last 

two words. However, Firishtah goes on to say jf J AxftXi j 

This has some meamng, but even the leaving of the rules and regulations 
of government engraved on copper plates in every city and village would hardly 
bo sufficient to eradicate all customs of tyranny and oppression. 

2 This somewhat cr 3 rptic adjuration to his successors is thus expressed by 

Firishtah j OuUj ^ jA aS Aifcy jJ 

’ The name is iSj** ^ ^ke lith. ed. of Firishtah, and 

in the lith. ed. of the T^baq&t. The name does not appear to be 
mentioned by Ck>l. Briggs or in the Cambridge History of India. Eodgers 
* {J. A voL LIV, p. 103) calls him Sri Bihut. His correct name acooiding 
to Jonar&ja (1. 823) was 6iva Bhat^k. 
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the Sultan, other Brahmans, who during the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
had, on the accusation of Siyah Bhat been banished, came back and 
took up their quarters in the temples, and places which had been 
allotted to them; and stipends were granted to them. The Sultan 
took an agreement from Brahmans, that they would not ^act in contra- 
vention of what was written in their books. After that he revived 
all their customs, such as the making of sectarian march, and 2 the 
burning of women with their (dead) husbands, etc., which Sultan 
Sikandar had abolished. 

He also excused the ra'lyais from paying all fines ^ and tributes, 
and all payments of grain (i.e., in kind). He issued an order that 
merchants bringing commodities from different directions should 
not hide them; and refraining from all wicked storing (cornering 0 
should sell them at a small profit. He released all persons who had 
been imprisoned in previous reigns. * He allowed the treasuries of 
all countries, which were conquered, to be plundered; and assessed 
the revenue on them on the same scale as that of (the country round) 
the capital. He chastised the turbulent people, and kept a watch 
over them according to the necessary standard. 

He showed favour to fcuiira and the aged and helpless ; and did not 
permit that they should perish. He never looked at the face of a 
strange woman or at another’s wealth with an avaricious and dishonest 
eye. In kindness to the ra'lyata, he increased the length of the ^ yard 

1 Both MSS. have cUi. The lith. ed. has Lbu. The meariinj? 
of course as Firishtah has it •iAjUij v-iliu. i jo not know that cMi 

conveys this meaning; tlo so; hut cUc is better. I have, 

however, retained In the text-edition it is 

* In this matter Sultan Sikandar was very much ahead of his time. Neither 
Akbar nor any other emperor ordered this and it was not till Lord William 
Bentinck’s time that the practice of Sati was alwlished. 

3 Tills is too vague. All fines were not abolished. As we have seen, the 
Sultan established one for putting down thefts and robberies. Firishtah is a little 
more definite. According to him ^ ot^oLa^o j uSXiaj 

^ Even this is not precise; but if Firishtah is correct, 

it was the fines, etc., imposed by the provincial governors which were alxilished. 

^ The meaning of this is obscure. Firishtah makes it clear by saying 
j» lyi that is, he distributed it among the troops.^ 

* Only in the text-edition. 
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measure and of the chain beyond what had been customary. The 
ivecessary amounts for the Sultan’s household expenditure were 
provided for from the produce of the copper mines which had been 
discovered, and where miners were always working. As in the time 
of Sultan Sikandar images of gold, silver, copper and other metal 
had been melted down, and the metal had been coined, and there was 
depreciation of those coins, an order was passed that coins should be 
struck of pure copper that was produced from the mines, and should 
be made current. 

The Sultan was so pleasant and affable in his ways, that when he 
was annoyed with anyone, and externed him from his kingdom, he 
did it in such a way that a man did not know, for what reason the 
Sultan had become annoyed with him; and it was the same in the case 
of anyone ^ who was the subject of a bad augury. People lived in 
his reign in anyway, and followed any religion that they wished. Most 
of the Brahmans, who had become Muslmans in the reign of Sultan 
Sikandar apostatized again, and none of the (Musalmans) learned men 
had any power or hold over them. * He brought a canal near the 
Maran hUl, and founded a city there, the populated portion of which 
extended over five kardhs. He also founded other cities, and settling 
learned and wise men and also poor men in them, was always careful 
to enquire about their condition. He did not try to hoard treasure, 
but in fact whatever came into his hand was spent on useful objects. 
Couplet : 

As the cash of life thou cans’t not keep, 

Why over other cash should’st thou keep guard. 

^ The words are wb ^ the meaning of 

which is not at all clear. In the text-edition is a better reading. 

* I have not been able to identify the M&r&n hill. Firishtah also has 
^ ; but Col. Briggs does not appear to mention it. Kodgers (J.A,S.B., 
vol. LIV, p. 103) refers to this where he says, “The king brought a canal from 
the mountain; and built a city five kosa in circumference.** The Cambridge 
History of India, page 281, says “he founded a city, bridged rivers, restored 
temples and conveyed water for the Irrigation of the land’*, l)ut neither it nor 
Hodgers makes any attempt to identify the locality. JonarAja mentions 
Mandaragiri (1. 858) as a locality where he made the waters, wliich had hithert<j 
l^n useless, useful and fruitful; and Nondaiiaila (1. 800) as a liill from which 
he brought down a canal ; but 1 have not been able to find out anything more 
about these plckces. 
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And in his time, a man of the name of Sulfan Muhammad was 
bom, who was both a poet and a wise man. He could. compose ex- 
tempore verses in any form and meter he wished. He also immedia^ly 
and without any consideration solved any literary difficulty that was 
propounded to him. The Sultan showed honour to the learned men 
of Islam, and said, '‘They are my preceptors.*’ He also showed honour 
to Yogis on account of their poverty and austerity ; and he did not look 
at the defects of any community. As he had great intelligence he 
immediately solved every difficult problem, in the solution of which 
other men were unsuccessful. Among such problems (there was the 
case of) a woman who had a grudge against one of her servants, and 
having killed one of her own children, threw the body into the servant’s 
house. Early the next morning, when the accusation fell upon the 
latter, she went to the Sultan praying for justice. The vazlrs, after 
much enquiry, confessed their inability to find out the truth of the 
matter. The Sultan himself turned his attention to its decision. 
He first of all summoned the servant, who had been accused, to his 
private chamber; and there threatened her in various ways, and left 
no stone unturned in the matter. As the woman was innocent of 
the act she made no confession of any kind. At last the Sultan said, 
“If you become naked, and in the presence of men go to your own 
house, that might be a proof of your innocence.” The woman cast 
her head down in shame, and said, “For me it is better to die than to 
act in this way. I consent to my punishment, but I cannot consent 
to behave in this way.” 

The Sultan then withdrew his hand from her, and sending for the 
other woman, who was making the accusation, said, “ If you are 
honest in making this complaint make yourself naked in the presence 
of men.” The woman ^ without any hesitation wanted to become 
naked. The Sultan told her not to do so, and said, “The 2 guilt 
of this act is yours, you made a false accusation against your servant ; ” 
and after they had struck her a few strokes, she confessed her guilt. 


1 The remling in ono MS. and in the lith. ed. is as I have it in the text, 
except that the last word in the lith. ed. is and not 

* Both MSS. and the lith. ed. say that ^ I think 

first word should be In the text-edition is retained. 
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The Sult4n did not direct thieves and robbers to be exeoutedy 
but he ordered that they should work every day with chains on their 
on public buildings, and should be supplied with their food. 
He also forbade all hunting, so that animals might not be killed. He 
did not eat any meat iu the month of Rama(^&n; and, owing to his 
munificence, many performers of vocal and instrumental music came 
from various places to hLashmir. Among these was Mull& ‘OdI, who 
was one of the ^ poor pupils of Kbwajah ‘Abd-ul-qadir and came from 
IQiuraean. He played on the "Ud (some instrument like a lute or 
a harp .or a lyre) in such a way that it was a source of great pleasure 
to the Sultan; and he was exalted with various favours. Mulla 
Jamil Hafiz, who was unrivalled in versification as also in elocution, 
also received great favours from the Sulfan. * His drawings (naqakhM) 
are celebrated to this day in Kashmir; and ^ Habib a maker of fire- 
works or of guns, who (first) manufactured muskets in Kashmir, lived 
in his reign, and had no rival in his art. The Sultan in concert with 
him wrote a book containing questions and answers ; this work is of 
very great value. There were many dancers, * rope-dancers and 
nattvahs (actors?) in his time. There had also boon men in Kashmir 
who sang one tune in twelve different modes or variations. 

At certain times, when the Sult&n wished to be gay and cheerful, 
he ordered that ® Rubdba and Bins and other musical instruments 

I The wordn in the MSS. and in the lith. ad. are Af, 

One of the meanings of in the dictionary is “without means Firishtah 

in the corresponding passage omits thc^ word 

s Rodgers (p. 104) translates this sentence as “his name is a proverb in 
Kashmir for excellence in poetry.** The word about which I am doubtful is naqsh, 
which ordinarily moans a drawing. I wonder whether it means a tune here. 
The word occurs again a few lines further down, whore one nctqsh is said to 
have been rendered in twelve modes or forms. 

• The name is written as ^ablb in both MSS., and as Qalb 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. hcM Jab, and Rodgers also lias Jab. 

4 The word is in the T^baq&t, and vlLh in the Uth. 

ed. of Firishtah. Rodgers has “acrobats**. The next word is in one 

MS., and in the other and in the lith. ed. There is no corresponding 
word in Firishtah; and I cannot find or in the dictionaiy. It may be 
, that ory^ is a corruption of the Sanskrit an actor. 

• * A Rubdb is four-stringed instrument in the form of a shortnecked guitar, 
hut having a surface of parchment instead of wood. I cannot find Mn 
13 
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should be made of gold and adorned with gems. There was a very 
intelligent man of the name of i Sahum, who composed verses in the 
dialect of Kashmir, and in the 2 sciences and literature of India was 
the leader of the age. He wrote a book called ^ Zain Harb in which 
he narrated all the events of the Sultan’s reign in detail. He had 
memorised the whole of the Skaknama; and he wrote a book called 
^ Mdnik in the science of music, and dedicated it to the Sultan; and 
owing to this received many favours. The Sultan was himself 


in the dictionary, but the name is a form of Sanskrit Vlnd, also a stringed 
instrument. Firishtah has Tanbur instead, which is a kind of lute or 

guitar with a long neck. Rodgers does not mention any of these instruments. 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed., and in the other 
MS. Firishtah lith. ed. lias Rodgers (p. 104) has Dasitm. but I think this 

is a mistake. He has changed the conjunction ^ into and has prefixed it 
to the name It is in the text-edition. Neither Col. Briggs nor the 

Cambridge History of India gives the names of the various artists, though the 
latter mentions some of their achievements. Jonaraja, however, gives accounts 
of other achievements of the Sultan. Jonaraja died in the reign of Zain- 
ul-‘&bidin; and his work was continued by his pu]>il Srivara. I have 
not, however, benm able to find any mention of these matters in their works. 
I have already noted the appointment of the Sultan’s brother Muhammad l^ian 
to bo his chief minister. See page 652 of the text and note 6 on the same page. 
He appointed Tilakacarya to a high appointment (1. 822). Ho conquered 
Gandhar, Sindhu and Madra (1. 828). Ho ordered the relea^t' of Maladeva, 
the Raja of Madra, who had been defeated and taken prisom*!’ by Jasrat, the 
Khokhar (1. 829). He also defeated the Raja of Rajapurl and the king of 
Cdabhani^apura (Waihand or Und), and Bhauttabhumi (little TilK*t) (linos 
830-2). I need not give further particulars. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have but the other has . 

8 The name is in both MSS. ; and in the lith. od. In 

the lith. od. of Firishtah it is and Rodgers has Zam Harab. I have 

adopted Zain Harab on the supposition that it means the war(8) of Zain. 

* The name of the book is v-C»U B&nak in one MS. and the lith. ed., and 
iJLiLo, which may be Mabak or Manik or Mayak as there is no dot above or below 
the tIM letter, in the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has something different, viz., 

BIm jyaaxj bI^ so that according to him it weis not Sahum but 

Budl But (Buddhi Bhatta I) who wrote the treatises on music, cuid it was called 
Zain and not M&nik. Mamik has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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acquainted with Persian, Indian, Tibetan and other languages; and 
many books in the Arabic and Persian languages were translated by 
his orders into the Hindvl language ; and the ^ MahdbhdrcU which is a 
most famous book, and the book called RdjcUararigiv^l, which is the 
name of a history of the Bddskdhs of Kashmir, were translated into 
Persian by his order. 

The pardoned (late) Sultan Abu Sa‘Id sent ‘Arab horses and 
Bactrian camels from KburasS^n as presents to the Sult^ln. The 
latter was highly pleased at this, and in reply sent donkeyloads of 
saffron, ^ paper, musk, shawls and cups of glass or crystal and other 
wonderful products of Kashmir for the acceptance of the KJ^dqdn 
(sovereign) who has since attained to Divine mercy. Sult&n Bahldl 
Ludi and Sultan Mahmud Gujratl sent the finest things of their 
respective kingdoms, and strengthened the relations of affection. 
The rulers of Mecca, the revered, and of Egypt and Gllan and other 
countries also sent fine and beautiful presents, and maintained similar 
relations. The Bddshdh of Sind sent many equipages and other 
3 things ^with one of his servants, with an ode in praise of the Sultan. 
The latter was highly pleased on reading the ode. When Dungar Sen, 
the Raja of Gwaliar, came to know the Sultan’s great love for the 
science of music and singing, ho sent two or throe valuable treatises 


1 The MSS. are very imperfoot hero. One of them loavoH out the oatiro 
passage from wUf j to The other otnita the words 

The lith. etl. is more eornnit, but it and the second MS. both call 
the Rdjntarangirii the Kajatarngi and describe it os a liistory of the Bddshdha of 
Hind or India. Firishtah has HiijtaraAginl and calls it the history of the 
BadshdUks of Kashmir. 

* The word is variously written. In the MSS. it is and 

In the lith. ed. it looks like 1 cannot find any meaning of any of these 

words except “paper”, which might bo sent os a present. Itodgers (p. 105) 
translati^s the word as “pep^xjr”. 

* The lith. ed. has horses after » but as neither MS. has the 

word I have omitted it. 

* The MSS. and the lith. cd. appear to be imperfect here. The MSS. 

have , and the lith. ed. has 1^ jb ; neither of 

which makes sense. I think the correct reading should be 

t and I have interpolatcni the necessary words, which 
have been adopted in the text -edition. 
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on these sciences ; and his son Raja i Qop Singh also after him kept 
the relations of sincerity and attachment intact. The Raja of Tibet 
got hold of 2 two wonderful animals of an elegant shape, which are 
called Hana in the lai^uage of the people of India, from the place 
called Mansarwar, the water of which is subject to no change, and sent 
them to the Sultan. The latter was exceedingly pleased on seeing 
them. Among their other characteristics one was, that when milk 
mixed with water was placed before them, they separated the milk 
from water with their beaks and drank it and pure water was left 
behind. 

The Sult&n, in the beginning of his reign, made Muhammad, his 
brother, his successor, and left all affairs in his charge. After his 
death he confided in his son Haider in his place, and left all affairs 
in his charge. He also distinguished his two foster brothers, named 
Mas‘ud and ^ Sher, by great proximity to his person ; but in the end 
they fell out, and Sher killed Mas^ud, who was his younger brother, 
and in retaliation the Sultan had him executed. 

The Sultan had ^ three sons, one, Adam Khan, who was the eldest, 
but who always appeared wretched in the eyes of the Sultan, and 
HajI Klian, and Bahram Khan ; he was the youngest of all, but had 
an extensive jdglr. And he conferred the title of & Darya Khan on a 


1 The name is differently written. One MS. has ^ while the other 
has and the lith. ed. has The name can, I think, be only 

Odp Singh or Kdb Sing. In the text -edition M. Hidayat Hosain has adopted 

* Firishtah says the animals were called rajhans by the people of India, 
and the place, where they were obtained, was the Aawd called Sartvar and not 
mau^a caUed M&nsarwar. 

• One MS, calls the elder foster brother 1^ Masdr by mistake, while 
further down it calls him Sh6r. 

^ According to Jonar&ja he had four sons by the daughter of the king 
of Madra, named respectively WT*f, WUf, WTW and 

(lines J866 and 866), of whom only the 1st, 2hd and 4th are 
named in the Persian histories. In the Bdjataraii^itil of ^rlvara (Ist taraAga, 
line 56) he is said, however, to have had only three sons, whose names are 
aomewhat differently written, viz,, 'WTfll WTW, WTH and WTW I 

4 The MSS. have and b instead of The lith. ed. and the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah have tfz Mull& Dary&. 
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man of unknown descent called MuUa Dary&, and placed him in charge 
of all afifairs, and occupied himself with pleasure and enjoyment. 

1 When Sri Bhat, who was the vazir, departed from the worlds 
the Sultan dedicated, in memory of him, one kror of the gold of 
Kashmir, which is equivalent to four hundred ashrafts or gold mohurs^ 
to his sons. 

The Sult&n was an adept in the (occult) sciences of the Yogis \ and 
men had seen 2 his spirit leaving his body which is called ^ Simiyd, 

^ Shiva Bhatta, see note 3, page 653. I have translated this passage aa 
it is found in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has, however,, 
a different version, and Col. Briggs another, while Mr. Rodgers has a third 
and from it draws an inference which does not appear to be quite justified. 
The passage is not well connected with the context, and it is, therefore,, 
difficult to judge whether Ni^am-ud-dln’s or Firishtah’s version is more 
likely to be correct. In the occurs just after the mention of the 

Sultan’s sons, but there can be no doubt that the man, who died and for the 
good of whoso soul the money was paid, was Sri Bhat or Siva Bhatta, the 
vazfr. In Firishtah also the passage occurs immediately after the mention of 
the Sultan’s sons ; but hero the person for the good of whose soul the gift is made 
is Oij or i.e. the Sultan’s foster brother Shdrud or Sh5rdd, 

though earlier he had been called ShSr. The foster brothers and their mutual 
quarrel and the execution of one of them had been mentioned by Ni^atn-ud-dln 
and Firishtah before the mention of the Sultan’s sons. Then the amount of the 
giftis*N^lj ^ ^ )j Col. Briggs (vol. IV\ pp. 470, 

471) calls the foster brother Sheeroo and the amount, 400 seers of solid gold, 
liodgers {J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 105) follows Firishtah and makes the amount a 
kror pieces of gold, 400 camel loads. I think Firishtah is right as to the person 
for the good of whoso soul the gift was ma<le, for the vazlr had not done anything 
for which his soul would require? such a heavy ransom. As to the amotint of the 
gift it would be useless to eater into any calculations, without knowing oven 
approximately the weight of the value of the zar. Rodgers’s assumption ia 
that the Sult&n w&a extremely rich, and a sum of four hundred gohi pieces would 
not be too high a sum for his gift for the salvation of his foster brother’s soul. 
Four hundred camel loads o( gold would of course bo another matter. 

* The words are in the lith. ed. and ^1-^ in one M8. In the 

other MS. they are rather indistinct. The other word, which is apparently the 
name given to it in the language of YogiSf is written os and in the 

MS. and Ua in the lith. ed. The same word occurs again, where it is called 

in one MS., ^b^^ in the other and (^b4^ in the lith. od. The 
word is not to be found in Firishtah, whore, however, the Yogi is said to have 
said that he knew a science by which he could take the Sultftn’s illness on himself, 
so that the Sult&n would recover completely. 

* See the preceding note. 
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They say that on one occasion the Sultan became so ill that he 
was about to die; and people washed their hands (i.e., despaired) 
of his recovery. At this time a Yogi appeared in Kashmir; and said 
I know the science of ^the transmigration of life; and excepting 
that there is no other treatment for the Sultan, who has contracted 
an extremely severe disease. The treatment is that I should separate 
my soul (or life) from my body, and should put it into the Sultan’s 
body.” The Sultan’s attendants, considering this a great boon, took 
the Yogi with one disciple of his to the bedside of the Sultan, and left 
them there by 2 themselves. The Yogi bringing out his soul out of 
his body, by a s science, which he knew, put it into the Sultan’s 
body after the latter’s soul or life had becoipe separated (from his body). 
He had previously instructed his disciple, to take his body, which would 
become lifeless, to the ^ Amn, which is the name of the dwelling-place 
of Yogis, and to ^ guard it. When the disciple came out, carrying 
the body of the Yogi, the Sultan’s attendants hastened to the latter’s 
side, and found him healthy in body; and, they rejoiced exceedingly. 

After some time « the sons of the Sultan becoming hostile to one 
another rose in conflict among themselves. Adam IQian, who was the 

^ See note 2, page 661. 

* One MS. has concealed, instead of alone or hero by them* 

selves. 

* One MS. has Aj, the other MS. and the lith. ed. have Ai . 

I prefer the first reading. 

^ The word is in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat 
of Firishtah. I wonder, however, whether it is not a mistake for ^ 

® Firishtah has something of an anti -climax, where he says y 

AJLwltX^ alii j Aj^ ^ , t.c., and guard it from injury by dogs, 

cats and other animals. Firishtah also tries to explain the Yogi's power and 
says that the Yogis by their mental exercises probably acquire such powers; 
and gives instances of similar cures effected by descendants of His Holiness 
'l^wajah Muhammail Husain Pars&; and says that the two cases may pro- 
bably be placed in the same category but ends with the pious ejaculation of 
aUI j God' knows the best I 

* It appears that they were misled by evil advices. See lines 60-64 of 

6rlvara*s R^cUaraAgirii (canto 1). It also appears that the Zain-iil-*&bidln being 
afraid of some catastrophe ( ) sent Adam ffliAn towards little 

Tibet (1.71). 
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eldest, left Kashmir; and with a great army invaded the country of 
<little) Tibet. He conquered the whole of that country; and brought 
an immense quantity of booty to the Sultan ; and became the recipient 
of favours. ^ HajI Khan, under the Sultan’s orders, marched to 
attack Loharkot. Owing to the intemperate behaviour of H&jl 
KhS^n, the Sultan always kept Adam IQid^n near him. At last, at 
the instigation of some of the people of Loharkot, Haji Kh^^n advanced 
towards Kashmir (i.e., the capital). Although the Sultan sent written 
and verbal messages to him that he should not come, they had no 
effect. Having no other alternative the Sultan left the city with the 
intention of engaging him in battle and encamped in the plain of 
2 Palla6ila. Although Hfijf Khan repented of his conduct, yet 


1 Lines 82, 83 say that wlien Adam l^aii returned after conquering the 
Bhuttas, H&jl ]^an marched to the Lohara mountain (Lohkoto according to 
Col. Briggs, vol. IV, p. 471), by the Sultan’s order, and as the latter knew that 
two knives could not be plcwsed in one sheath, ho ordered their coming and going* 
^rlvara then describes the way in which IDifi-n’s adherents incited him to 
return to Kashmir (lines 85-108); and in lino 110 he says that the king quickly 
left the city with his army on hearing of his son’s approach. 

• The name of the place is written in the MS. as cAtli Yelhal, and 
which may be anything; and cbb Tilll in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. hiw 
t-Lb Balll. In the text-edition it is Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 471) 

has Buloel and Rodgers has Pulpul. ^rlvara Pancjlit calls the place whore the 
two armies met and wlience the SultAn sent a Brahmin as ambassador to 94jl 
Khan, (I. 117), but where that was I cannot find out, except 

that if it was on the route between Srinagar and Ldh&rkdt, it was somewhere 
to the east of the former place, and probably near the Pir PanjAl range. The 
ambassador’s message and speech are also given at some length (linos 119-128) 
and ending with the threat, “ Your commanders would bo slain like sparrows ! ” 
5ajl IDian’s adherents were of course angry but he said that he would go and 
fall at his father’s feet, and whether ho was pleased or angry ho could do to him 
whatever he liked (line 132 et seq). His adherents, however, adjured him to go 
on with what he had begun. They said, “Let us fight, if wo are victorious, you 
get the kingdom. If we die, you die; wait only till we fight; if we are slain, do 
as you think proper.” Hearing these words IH^jl Khfl-n was sunk in a sea of 
thought (1. 142). The Sultan on hearing what the ambassador had to say, 
ordered his army to b^n the battle. After the battle had gone on for the 
.whole day, 9&jl ^an turned back (1. 164). 

•It appears, however, from the end of the first (orofi^a of 6rlvars’s poem, 
that bo call* it the I So the name of the battle-aeld wa# 
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at the instigation of adventure-seeking men, he arrayed his army 
and marched to the field; and the battle went on from morning till 
evening. In the end, the army of Haji Khan was defeated. Many 
deeds of bravery were performed by Adam IQ) an in the battle. Haji 
Khan fied towards iHirpur and Adam Khan hastened in pursuit 
and tried to seize him; but the Sultan did not allow him to do so. 
Haji Khan came from Hirpur to ^Bhimbar; and occupied himself 
with the treatment of the wounded. After the victory, the Sultan 
returned to Kashmir and ordered ^ the erection of a high minaret 
of the heads of his enemies and had the men belonging to Haji Khan’s 
army, who had been taken prisoners, put to death. He also inflicted 
great tortures on their families and despendants. On account of 
this most people separated from Haji Khan, and came to Adam Khan. 


Malla^ila, but whether Palladila and Malladila are two places or whether Palladila 
*s a mistake for Malladila or vice verm, I cannot make out. 

1 The name is written as and in the MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has and this has been adopted in the 

text-edition, and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p, 472) has Heerpoor. Both Rodgers 
and the Cambridge History of India say Haji Khan fled to Bhimbar, but accord- 
ing to the 'J'abaqat and Firishtah, ho came to Bhimbar from the place mentioned 
in this passage. In ^rivara, I, line 166, mention is made (apparently) of Adam 
Kh&n*a ferocity in the neighbourhood of ^urapura. It appears that Hirpur 
(Hirpur) or Hurapor is the modem name of Surapura which is often described 
as the entrance station to Kashmir. I think, therefore, I will not be far wrong 
in calling the place Hirpur. 

■ The name is ^ in one MS. and in the other and in the lith. 
ed. of the is coopted by M. Hidayat Hoaain in the text-edition. 

It looks like Banir or Nabir in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p, 472) has Nere. Rodgers has Bhimbar and so has the Cambridge 
History of India. iSrIvara in his RdjataraAgini (Ist taranga, 1. 169) says 
fwrfir I I cannot find out where Citradeda was. 

8 As regards this, see Srivara’s Rajataraidginl, Ist taraiiga^ lines 171-174. 
It appears that or merciful SultAn was and he was thoroughly 

dissatisfied with himself and his serv’ants; it is not therefore likely that he 
should make a minaret of the heads of the slain, who are described as the 
; though I cannot make out what the was, that he 

made of the rows of the heads of the warriors who were killed in the battle. 
Was it a rest chamber, a sort of Valhalla ? But even in that case the rows of 
heads urould be a grisly decoration. 
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1 After that Adam IUi§.n ruled (the country) with full authority 
for six years. Later on there was a * terrible famine in the country 
of Kashmir, so that a large number of men died of hunger. Owing 
to this the Sultan became very sorrowful, and distributed most of the 
grain in the royal treasuries (granaries) among the people ; and reduced 
the land revenue in some places to one quarter, and in others to one- 
seventh (of the fixed amount). And ^ Adam Klian having acquired 


1 Firishtah says Adam was at this time declared to be the Sultan’s 

successor, and he ruled for six years. Col. Briggs and Rodgers also say that 
he was made the heir to the throne. The Cambridge History of India does not 
say distinctly that ho was declared to be the heir to the throne, but it says that 
he participated for six years largely in the administration of the kingdom, 
^rivara (I, I. 182) says ^ 'ffWT!. 

* The famine is [described at some length by t^rlvars, I, lines 184 -213; in 
fact the whole of the 2nd canto of tho 1st Uira^Aga which is called 

is a description of the famine which occurreil in the 26th year 
of the reign. He mentions tho fact that the S\iltan fed the p<»ople with his 
own paddy, i.c., with the paddy in the royal granaricH, but ho does not appear 
to mention the reduction of tho various demands. 

There were, according to ^rlvara, heavy rains and great floods after 
the famine, though this is not mentioned by tho Mtisalmiln historians. The 
heavy clouds frightened tho people as enemies are frightened by showers of 
arrow (I, 1. 217), and tho Vitantd (the Jholum), tho Ledarl (tho Lidar river), 
the Svndhu a tributary of the Vitastd, which flows into tho latter at Prayilg or 
the VitcMtd-Sindhu-Sai^gama, a place of considemble sanctity and the K^iptikft 
(tho canal in Srinagar, now tho Kutakul) and other rivers submerged the 
villages on their banks as if in a terrible rivalry of one another (I, 1. 221). 
According to tho Tarikh-i-Rashidi (Elias and Dennison Ross, p. 223) flows from 
the Zoji pass down towards tho Jholum and was called tho Lar. Stein does not 
give any modem name for it, but says the two Sinds are distinguished by tho 
Indus being called tho Bu<jl Sind. He also says that the valley of tho other Sind 
forms the district of Lar. Tho merciful Sulfan went rouml in a boat inspecting 
the damage caused by the rains and he greatly sympathised with the |)eoplo 
in their privations (I, lines 239, 240). After that everyone was happy with a full 
harvest (I, 1. 243). 

• How he acquired the power is not quite clear. Firishtah does not give 

any information, but he only says he acquired the power to plunder and ravage 
AifCi Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 472) says “At this time he deputed 

^dhum Khan with a force to march and attack the fort of Oujraj**, which is 
not at all correct. Rodgers {J.A.S.B.f vol. LIV, p. 106) begins with, “In hia 
government of Kamr&j ** Adam ]^&n was very oppressive, but he does not say 
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power in the country of Kamr&j, committed i various acts of oppression. 
And 2 many people came to the Sultan, and complained against him. 
He refused to receive all /amdns which were sent by the Sultftn; and 
finally collecting a large army marched to attack the Sultftn; and 
* halted at Qutb-ud-cUnpur. The Sultan acting on the purport of 
the couplet; 

Couplet: 

Attack not an army, larger than on your own, 

For ^ on a lancet thou canst not strike thy fist. 

satisfied him by * various devices and sent him back to the country 
of Kamraj ; and ® sept for HSji Khan with great quickness. 


that the Sul^;&n appointed Adam to that government. The Cambridge 
History of India, page 283, says ** After the famine Adam Kh&n was entrusted 
with the government of the Kamraj district”. But it appears from I, line 
273 of ^rlvara's RdjcUara/figii^it that his mind having become vitiated on account 
of his jealousy of his younger brother, he suddenly attacked the country; and 
from I, line 278, that one day being excited by the intoxication of being the 
Yuvar&ja (heir to the kingdom) he went to the Kramar&jya. 

1 One MS. omits by mistake the words from 

• His and his followers* atrocious acts are described by ^rivara in 1, 
lines 280“ 290; and it is said in line 291 that when the king’s messenger told his 
followers not to commit such oppression, they replied, ‘‘Let the king, if he is 
vexed, go on crying.” 

• drivara says in I, line 293, that having collected and equipped his forces at 
Kuddadenapura (Qu(b-ud-dlnpur) he came to attack the Sultan’s forces at 
Jainanagara. Firishtah also mentions Qu^b-ud-dlnpur. I cannot however find 
anything about its situation. About Jainanagara or rather J{Z)ainanagari, 
It appears from Jonar&ja, line 871, that Zain-ul>*&bidin carried the canal called 
JainagaAg& on which his new town Jainanagarl was built (see the notes on 
pp. Ill and 112 of Stein’s R^aUtroAgittH, vol. I) as far as Rapasv&min. This 
J{Z)ainan(igaH was not far from the capital. 

^ The reading in the MSS. which I have accepted is j* 

The lith. ed. hasy^Ajj ji 

• I cannot find out what these devices were, liiivara (I, 1. 297) also has 

1 . 6 ., by politic measures. 

t 6rlvara mentions the sending of the letter to H&jl KbAn in 1, lines 299-800. 
The letter contained a rather piteous appeal. 
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Adam Jsi^inn on arriving in Elamr&j advanced from there without 
any delay, and attacked ^ Suyyapur. The governor of the place, 
who had held that position from before th^time of the Sult&n, came 
out and engaged him, and was slain; and the whole of ^ the city was 
destroyed. The Sult&n hearing this news, sent a great army to attack 
Adam KkSn; and there was ^a great battle. Many were killed in 
both the armies, and Adam Khan was defeated. When the bridge 
which had been erected at SuyyapQr across the river Bihat (Vitastft 
or Jhelum) broke down, ^ about three hundred of the chief men on 
Adam Kb&n's side were drowned, as they were crossing the river 
in their flight. 

Adam Khan crossed the river and saw a place (for resting) on 
that bank. The Sult&n came out of the capital, and coming towards 
8u3ryi^ur, comforted the ra^lyals. At this time IJ&jl Kb&n, in com- 
pliance with the fanndn which had been sent to him, arrived by way 
of ® Punch to the vicinity of ®Bftrainul&. The Sult&n sent his 


* Suyyapura, the modem 86pur, the chief place in pargana Kainagir, which 
lies a short distance from the point where the VUaM leaves the Wular Lake 

X* is adopted by M. Hidayat I^osaiii in the text. 

* Jloth MSS. have vSh^Uj but the lith. ed. has j 

o<>Uj I have omitted the words j* 

s l^rlvara does not, as far as I can make out, mention the attack of 
Suyyapura by Adam Kh&n, and the latter*s battle with the governor of the 
place; but he mentions the battle between the SultAn^s and Adam Kh&n’s armies 
il, lines 304-306). 

♦ This is also mentioned by ^rlvara (1, 1. 308). 

• The namft of the place is and without any dots in the MSS. 
They cannot, therefore, be pronounced or translated with any certainty. In 
the lith. ed. it is Banjah and in the lith. ed. of Firishiah it is Panjah 
or Punjab, and this has been followed in the text-edition. Neither Col. Briggs 
nor Kodgers nor the Cambridge BListory of India mentions the place, and I 
-cannot find any place like Banja or Punja near B&ramul&. In I, line 322, ^rlvara 
says that fliajl Kh&n arrived at this time at Par^otsa, which (oorresponding to 
the modem Punch, or Fruits, the Kashmiri form) seems to have been inoludad 
in Lohara and have been situated in the lower valley of the T6hl (TaufI, vide 
6leln*8 RdgaiaroAguid, vol. II, p. 433). Punch is sufficiently like Punjab which 
is the name of the place in Firishtah. 1 have accepted Punch. 

* This agrees exactly with lirlvaara (I, 1. 323), BArsmulA being oaUed 
VariUiamula. The name is derived fh>m the ancient Tirtha of Vifpu Adi Varlha 
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youngest son Bahr&m to welcome him. great affection grew 
up between the two brothers. Adam Khan fled from the place 
where he was, and went to ^e Nilab (the Indus) by way of * Shahbang. 
The Sultan taking HajI Kh&n with him returned to the capital, and 
made the latter his heir and successor. The latter girded up his loins 
in devotion to his father, and left no minutice in his service unobserved. 
He recommended his own servants, who had been his companions and 
friends ^ during his travels in India, for all the high appointments in 
the government; and obtained these for them from the Sult^^n; and 
allotted to them fine jdgira. The Sultan gave him a jewelled gold belt 
from the Sult&n; and was ^ always pleased with him. 

L ^ • - 

(the bear incaniation of Vi^inu) who was worshipped there evidently since 
early times (see Stein’s Rdjataranginl^ vol. II, p. 482). 

1 Compare Silvara’e RajcUaraAgirtl, I, line 324. 

* The name looks like Shah Mank and IfLi Shah Bik in the 

MSS. and Shah Nik in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Shahzah 

and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 473)* has Shahabad. In the text-edition it is 

Rodgers says the Sultan with the aid of Haji I^an drove Adam ^an 
out of the valley, without mentioning the name of any place and the Cambridge 
History of India, page 283, says Adam Khan “fied to the Indus”. It appears 
from ^rlvara’s Rdjat<irai^ginlf I, lino 326, that he 

Wfrpr: I /.e., crossing the Sindhu by way of d&hibhahga 

arrived with his army in the country of the Lord of the Sindhu. It should be noted 
that the first Sindhu is not the Indus, but a tributary of the Vitastd and the 
second Sindhu is the Indus or the Nila. The ^ahibhahga of Srivara appears 
to bo identical with the large village of Shadipur which is opposite to the 
junction of the Vitastd and the Sindhu. Shadipur appears to be an abbreviation 
of Shihab-ud-dinpur, but when and why it got the name of Shahband or ^ahl- 
bhahga is not clear. 

• There is some difference in the readings. One MS. has ^1 a/, 

oJli; jiff while the other has aT , 

while the lith. ed. has jlfj^^ j A^. The readings in 

the MS. are manifestly incorrect, but if the mistakes are corrected, they would 
me€m, who were his companions and friends in his travels in India. The 
reading in the lith. ed. is more correct, but I camiot find any meaning of 

A drlvara describes at some length (1, lines 336-387) the various pleasant 
journeys of the Sul^n and his son through the ^ower-adorned country, with 
musical and other entertainments and calls the canto, which is the fourth 
in his first taraihga^ the i.e., the description of the flower 
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1 At last H&jl Kb&n contracted dysentery owing to constant 
drinking, and there was great confusion in the government. The 

carnival. Then he adds another (the fifth) canto (I, lines 387-494), which he 
ccJls the in the course of which he describes the Solan's 

visit to the Kramasaras, now called the Kaonsar Nag a mountain lake two miles 
long situated at the foot of the highest of the three snowy peaks (16623 feet) 
and which is connected with the Indian deluge story, and the peak to which 
Vi^u in his fish avcUdra hcul bound the ship (nau) into which Durgd had con- 
verted herself to save the seeds of the beans from destruction (sec Stein’s 
Rdjatara^iXkX, vol. II, p. 393). Then he has another canto (the sixth), which he 
calls the W, which runs from line 496 to line 527. In this 

he first describes the excavation of the new lake called the Jainasaras near 
Peulmapura, now called PAmpur, the chief place of the Vihi patgana^ and the 
erection of a palace on its bank; atul then describes the different presents sent 
to the Sultan by various princes ; and finally the advent of artists and artisans 
who introduced various beautiful kinds of silk weaving. He next mentions the 
arrival of a ^^*1, a Yavana rope-dancer (1. 628). After 

all this prosperity and advance came a |>eriod of advei*sity, line 534 e< There 
was hail, a comet made its appearance and continued to shine for two months, 
then the dogs were always whining, and there were eclipses of the sun and the 
moon both m the course of a fortnight. Then came the nows (1. 676) of the death 
of his nephew, 6rl Kyamdena, lord of Sindhu, who was like a son to him, and who 
was killed in battle by Ebl>ar&hima. ^rl Kyamdena may be Ekram-ud>dln and 
Ebbarahiina was certainly Ibrahim; but 1 have not been able to find out who 
they were. According to ^rlvara (I, 1, 581) Zain-ul-‘AbidIn was at this time 
remembering his departed friends, servants, and companions whom ho loved 
like his own life, he knew himself like an elephant who had gone astray from 
the herd 

1 Firishtah’s account is somewhat different. He says the Hultiin was 
displeased with Haji ]^iln on account of the Iatt<*r’s excessive drinking, and his 
not listening to tho Sult>an’s admonitions; anil the SuH&n himself began U> suffer 
from dysentery; and as the Sult'&n was displeased with ^ajl ^iin, tho work of 
government remained unattended to. Col. Hriggs (vol. IV, p. 43), however, 
agrees with the T^baqat, and says that IJ&jl lOian and not tho Su4&n “was 
seized with a bloody fiux” i.e., had an attack of dysentery. Hodgers and tho 
Cambridge History of India, however, follow Firishtah. The former says, “Tho 
king was seized with dysentery, and tho latter more vaguely, “the king fell 
sick”. A reference to Srivara (I, 1. 682) shows distinctly that the T<^baq&t 
and not Firishtah is corrcKJt. It is said there that ^1411*1 i^mn CHEf ) 

The Sult&n’s admonitions are given in 
lines 685-599. In line 600 it is said that 9&jl l^&n promiseil not to drink again 
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1 wmlra secretly sent for Adam ]EQiSn. He came* according to their 
suggestion; and saw the Sultan. The latter was ^ displeased at his 
coming, and was annoyed with the amm. In the end the brothers 
mutually agreed, and Adam KJjan was honoured. After some time, 
the weakness of old age overwhelmed the Sultan, and * besides that 
he became ill. The Pamirs and the vazlra all in concert submitted 
to him that if the duties of the government be entrusted to one of 
the Sultanzadas, this would be the cause of peace and good government 
in the country. The ® Sultan did not show any favour to this sugges- 
tion, and did not select any of his sons for the duties of the aaUanat. 
Mischief-makers then intervened, and held various meetings. Bahram 
Khan acting treacherously and speaking in a ® mischief-making way 
made the two grown-up brothers hostile to each other. ^ Adam 
Khan, becoming suspicious, went and took up his residence in 
Qutb-ud-dinpur. When the Sultan became extremely feeble, the 
amlra ® taking precautions against all disturbances did not allow 
his sons to come and enquire about his hqalth; and sometimes they 
seated the Sultan with some trouble at an elevated spot ; and had drums 

except by his father’s orders; but going back to his own hoiiso he continued to 
drink (sec 1, 60H). 

1 Sec ^rivara’s /?dja/rtrunym?, I, line (>04 | 

I 

* Tiicre is a slight difference in the readings. One MS. and the* lith. (‘d. 

have j' » while the other MS. has Firishtah in the 

corrtjsponding passage says jb oUUl H/ol ^rlvara in 1, lino 606, 

says I 

* The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have J tjhi j. This 

apjiears to me somewhat imperfect. 

* This is somewhat difforontly stated by ^rlvara in I, lines 626-27 ; 

W ^ I 

ft 1 vara in I, lines 630-33, says that the Sult&n pointed out the bad 
qualities of his sons, and declared that ho would not bestow the kingdom on 
any of them; but nw H ^ t.e., after my death let 

him who has the strength get it. 

* One MS. has other and the lith. ed. have 

^ This is mentioned by Srlvara in I, lines 686-689. • 

* One MS. omits by mistake. 
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beaten to inform the people that the Sultan had recovered. By 
this plan they managed to keep the country bn its feet (t.c., safo 
from disturbances). At last when the Sultan’s illness became very 
serious, and he remained unconscious for a whole day and night, one 
night 1 Adam BLhan came alone from Qutb-ud-dinpur to see him, and 
left his army outside the city, so that it may keep watch on Hajl 
lyian and other enemies. On that night Hasan Kachhi, who was one 
of the great amirs, had taken the promise of allegiance to H&jl Ki^au 
from the amirs in the audience hall of the Sultan. On the following 
day the amirs got Adam Klian out of Kashmir by some plan; and 
summoned Haji Kb an with great promptitude. 2 HajI Khan came 
in compliance of the summons of the amirs, aiul took possession of all 
the horses in the Sultan’s stables, and a large army collected round 
him ; but on account of apprehensions of disturbances and the treachery 
of his enemy, 3 he did not go inside the palace. 

When Adam Kb an heard this news he became frightened; and 
retired to Hindustan by .way of ^Nawil. Many of his retainers 


^ Firishtah’s account is slightly (lifferent. According to him Adam Kl^aii 
loft his soldiers in the environs of the city and ho himself passed tho night in 
tho audienco chamber cf tho Sultan. Hasan Khan Kachhi also took tho prf)mise 
of allegiance to HajI Khan frtun tho amirs that sana^ night in tho audience 
chamber. The account of the Ix'haviour of tho threo princes and c»f their move- 
ments, which agrees generally with that in tho text, is given by ^rlvara, I, 
lino 717 seq. Hasan Kachl is dt scribctl in line 724 as or ^asan, 

the treasurer. Ho is also described as v.f., <lc<*eivlng 

others blinded by his selfishness. Adam Khan is said to have gom- to guVb- 
ud-dlnpur (I, 1. 725). 

2 This is also mentioned by ^rlvara, 1, line 728. 1 do not understand 

why so much importance was attached U} tho poss«?8Hion of tho horses. 

» drivara, I, line 731, says ho was unable to go t<i see his father for fear of 
treewjhery although he was anxious to do so ). Zain-ul* 

*abidln died later HUHW, t.e., at midday on tho 1 2th lunar 

day in the month of Jyaiffha (I, 1. 744). 

4 I cannot find anything about this place. It is written like in ona 

MS. and in the other and cbjb in the lith. ed. Firishtah has H&r&mfjl& 

the well-known pass. M. Hidayat Qosain has adopted in tho text* 

edition. 
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separated from him. ^Zain Badr, who was one of the trusted 
chiefs of Haji fQian, hastened in pursuit of him. Adam Kian fought 
bravely, and having slain many of his near relations escaped. Hasan 
Kiian, son of HSji Shan, who was at ^ Punch, came to his father; 
and the affairs of Haji Sh^n were splendidly arranged. 

The Sult&n (i.e., Zain-ul-*abi(hn) passed away from the world. 
8 The period of his rule was 52 years. 

An account of ^SultIn Haidab ShIh, son of SxtltIn 
Zain-ul-*1bid1n, who had the name of HiJl KhIn. 

Three days after his father’s (death) Haji Khan took the latter’s 
place and assumed the title of Sultan Haidar; and having ascended 
the throne in the manner of his father at ® Sikandarpur, which is 


1 I cannot find an5rthing about him also. The name is written as 
in the Ik^S. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah has Zain Larak. Ho 

is not mentioned by Col. Briggs or Rodgers or in the Cambridge History of 
India. In the text-edition has been adopted. 

* See page 667, note 6. It will be seen there that the name of the place was 
Panaotsa. It will be seen also from ^rlvara, I, line 607, that one of Haji BQian’s 
sons hearing of the arrival of his uncle (i.e., Adam ^an), wishing to fight with 
him left the capital, and went to Parnotsa. 

* Ni?am-ud-dln does not mention the date and year of Zain-ul-‘abidIn’M 
death. According to Firishtah he died at the end of 877 a.h., in his 69th year. 
Col. Briggs has 877 a.h., 1742 a.d. The last -mentioned year is of course wrong, 
the figures having been transposed and 1472 being made into 1742. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 284, says Zain-ul-‘abidin died in November 
or December 1470. In this it follows Haig {J.R.A.S.t 1918, p. 466). 6rlvara, 
I, line 744, says that the Sultan in 1 The 

month of Jyai^fha corresponds with June, July and not with November 
or December. It appears also from ^rlvara, II, line 4, that Haji ^an assumes! 
the sovereignty on the Ist day of the 2nd lunar fortnight of Jyai^ha, 
It appears also, that, according to Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 
p. 107) the coins of Haidar bear the year 874 a.h.. so we are as much in the 
dark as ever. 

* lirivara in line 4 of the 2nd taraAga of his Rdj€Uara 1 ^gi 1 ^l says 

ft Neither Sikandarpur nor Naushar appears to be mentioned in Raja- 
tarn^pH ; but “ Nau Shahr ** is mentioned in the Tarikh^i-Rashidi, page 483, as 
being on the route by which Haidar Dughlat enteffed Kashmir. 
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famous as ^ Naushahr he gave away to deserving men the gold which 
was scattered over him. His brother * Bahram fijian and his son 
Ha^n Kh&n placed the crown of the empire on his head; and 
continued to serve him. 

Couplet : 

When death casts away the crown from one head, 

The sky (providence) places it on another’s head. 

He allotted the country of ^ Kamraj as the jV7^ir of Hasan Ki^&n; 
and made him the Amir-ul-timard and his heir and successor. He 
allotted ^Nagam as the jdglr of Bahram BLb&n. He permitted the 
Rajas of the different districts, who had come to offer condolence on 
the death of the late Sultan, and congratulations to the new SultUn 
on his accession, to return to their territories after bestowing on 
them horses and robes of honour. He also bestowed on most of the 
armrs jewelled swords and robes. 

He had innate generosity, but was always drunk, and as he had a 
vindictive temperament, most of the amlra^ being aggrieved with him, 
went away to their jdgirs. As he was careless about the state of the 
kingdom, the vazirs perpetrated vaiious acts of oppression on the 
ra'tyata. He distinguished a barber of the name of ^ Boli by proxi- 
mating him to his person; and acted according to what he said to him. 
I’he barber took bribes from men, and turned the 8uUan’s disposition 


I in the text-edition. 

* 8ee line 7 of the 2nd taranga of the HdjaUiraih/gii^% of ijrivam where it im 
'• aid that his younger brotlier and his son standing before the Sult&n wore like 
S'likra and lifhaapati shining in frrjiit of the moon. 

» The allotment of Kamraj as the jdgir of l^asan IJ^dn does not appear 
to be mentioned by ^fivara ; but he says (1. 10 of the 2nd taraAga) 

* Nagam or Nagrama was a district of c<nisiderable extent in southern 
part of Mad<wardjya. 

® The name is in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Kirishtah. It is rather 

difficult to decipher it in the other MS. ; and it is lith. ©d. of the 

Xabaqat. He is mentioned repeatedly by 6rlvara in the 2nd taraiiga^ see lines 
36, 47, etc.), but I cannot find his name, ffo is called Lulu by Itodgers 
{J.A,S,B„ vol. LIV, p. 107) and Lull in the Cambridge History of India, p. 284. 
in the text-edition. 

14 
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against anyone with whom he happened to be on bad terms. i Hasan 
Kachhl, who before all others had endeavoured to secure the allegiance 
of the amirs to the Sultan, was put to death on the accusation of 
the barber Boli. ^ 

Before this 2 Adam l^ban had collected a large army, and had 
arrived in the country of Jammu in order to fight the Sulfan. When 
the news of the murder of the amirs reached him, he turned back and 
went to Jammu. He then went to fight some Mug^als, who had come 
to that neighbourhood to aid and reinforce the troops of Manik Dev 
Raja of Jammu, was struck by an arrow in the mouth and died of 
that wound. 2 The Sulfan was sorrowful on hearing of his death, 
and ordered that his dead body might be brought from the battle- 
field, and buried near that of his father. 

At that time owing to his (excessive and) continual drinking 
several serious diseases attacked the Sulfan. ^The amirs conspired 
secretly with Bahram Klian, and wanted to place him on the throne. 
When this news reached ® Hasan Kban, who had conquered many 


1 The name is Bar Kachl in one MS. and in the lith. ed. , and is rather 

indistinct in the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has Hasan ^han Kachhi. H(' 
wa« called I^asan Kachhl before this in the ^abaqat. And Hasan Koaeia 
or Hasan the treasurer by Srivara. Ah to his murder see lino 79 of the 2iKi 
iaraiiga of ^rlvara’s Rdjatarangini, 

* See lino 107 of the 2nd taranga of the Rajatarangml of ^rivara whore tlio 
Haja of Jammu or Madramai^^la is called M&nikya Deva and the Mug^als 
are called the Turaakas. Firishtah agrees, but ho calls the Raja 
Raja Mulk or Malik DSv. Neither Col. Briggs nor Rodgers nor the Cambridge 
History of India gives his name. 

« See line 110 of the 2nd tarait/ga of ^rlvara’s Rdjatarafiginl, where however 
the dead body is said to have been buried near that of his mother 

* I cannot find the mention of any actual conspiracy of tho amir a or 
ministers to place Bahram Klian on the throne in iSrlvara’s Rdjatarangini- 
It is only said in line 160 of the 2nd tara'hga • 

» Firishtah, who is followed by Col. Briggs and Rodgers, says that it was 
Fatb l^an, son of Adam ^an who was making these (‘onquests, but the 
Cambridge History of India, pckge 284, agrees with the TPabaqSt in saying that 
it was Hasan Kh&n tho Sultan’s son who was raiding the Punjab. According 
to ^vara, line 144 of the 2nd tarangat he (t.e., Qaidar Sh&h) sent his son 
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fortresses in India, and had acquired much booty : he with his victorious 
army returned to Kashmir by forced marches. As his return was 
without (the Sultan’s) permission, interested and malicious persons 
having said words, (as if) from his side, turned the disposition of Sult&n 
Haidar (from him). ^ The latter being annoyed with him did not 
allow him to make his qumish ; and none of his services was accepted . 

2 One day the Sultan climbed to the polished terrace roof of a 
palace and occupied himself in drinking. In his drunken condition 
his foot slipped, and he fell down and died. 

3 The period of his sovereignty was one yeai* and two months. 

4 An account of SultAn Hasan, son of HlJl KjiAn Haidar ShIh. 

He ascended the throne sixteen days after the death of his father. 


with an army outside the kingdom for a (conquering expedition). Then 
in line 159 it is said 

I t.«., having made many kinga his tributaries, and having 
stayed for six months, he bccajiie anxious to return to Kashmir at the end of 
the month of Cailra, and then in line 162 ho goes on to say that the wicked 
ministers shrivelled up on Ha«an lean’s arrival, as lotuses are shrivelled up on 
the rising of the full -moon. 

1 The SultSii’s behaviour towards his son as described by 6rlvara Pain^it 
cannot be clearly understood. Ho was apparently afraid of Hahr&m Khiln, and 
so, as is said in line 166, he gav'o his son, who had returned from his conquering 
expedition merely a sight of himself yWTl? and in tho 

next line it is said that he was certainly afraid of Hah ram Khan, otherwise 
how was it that ho did not honour his son with giving him robes of honour 

At the same time he was secretly very angry with Hahrilm Khan like tho STami 
tree with tho tiro concealed in it, fearing that the latter might injure the son. 

* The scene and the nature of tho accident and subsequent treatment are 
described by ^rivora in lines 169-73 of the 2nd tarai/iga, 

• Neither tho T^baqat nor Firishtah gives any indication of tho date of 

Haidar Shah's death, nor doei^ ^rlvara ; but seeing that the death of HuHAii 
Zain-ul- 'Abidin occurred in the month of and IjLaidar ShAh reigned 

for one year and two months, his death very probably took plae.e in the month 
of S'r&vatui in tho year 878 a.h. or 1473 A.u. 

* Tho heading is incorrect in both MSS. One gives tho name a» HultAn 
9usam, tho other omits the name altogether. I have adopted tho heading 
in the lith. ed. 
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by the exertion of ^ Ahmad Aswad. On the 10th day (after his 
accession) be imprisoned some people about whom he had suspicion. 
He 2 went away from Sikandarpur to Naushahr, and took up his resi- 
dence there. He gave away the treasures of his grandfather and 
uncle to (deserving) people; conferred the title of Malik Ahmad on 
Ahmad Aswad ; and ^ entrusted the administration of the affairs to 
him ; and made his son named Nauruz Aswad his chamberlain. 

Bahram Khan came out of Kashmir with his son; and went away 
towards Hindustan. All his soldiers separated from him; and all his 
affairs will be narrated later. ^ The Sultan again revived all the rules 
and regulations of Sultan Zam-ul-‘abidin which had been abolished 
in the time of Sultan Haidar; and directed that all affairs should be 
(tarried out in conformity with them. At this time, some people, 
who wanted to create disturbances, went to Bahram Khan; and 
incited him to declare war against the Sultan. The amirs also wrote 
letters to him and summoned him. Bahram Khan returning from 


^ The name is written and in the MSS., and 

^1 in the lith. od. It is in the lith. cd. of Firishtah, and Ahmud 

Ahoo in Col. Briggs’ History (vol. IV, p. 477). Rodgers vol. LIV, 

p. 107) and the Cambridge History of India, page 280, rail him Ahmad 
Aswad; and Rodgoi*s has (the black) in brackets after Aswad. has 

been adopted in the text-edition. 6rlvara in the 2nd taranga of his Haja^ 
/aranjini calls him in line 178, and in line 197. 

[ cannot make out how Ayukia could bo transformed into Aswad or vice verm 
Aswad besides ‘black’ means ‘powerful’, ‘illustrious’, ^rivara describes the 
contention between Hasan l^an and Bahram ^an about the succession; and 
then after it had been decided in favour of the former, describes the burial of 
Haidar Shah (lines 211 et seq. in the 2nd taranga). This chapter ho calls 

• ^rivara iiv line 7 of the 3ril tarnAga says — the Sulfan left 

and went to his Then he describes the coronation 

jceromonies, which were highly Hindu in their character, and in whioli 

\ (l. O); then there 

was ill the (line 12). 

3 This is mentioned by ^nvara in line 23; and the appointment of Al^^mad 
.\swad’s son wWsfi in the in line 25. 

♦ See ^.Ivara, lino 33 in the 3rd /arati^fa, where he says 
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the district of ^ Karma, arrived, after traversing the lulls in the district 
of Karma. The Sultan had at this time gone to ^Wallpur on a 
pleasure trip. On hearing the news, he went to Suyyapur in order 
to fight with him. 3 Some people tried to j^ersuade the Sultan to go 
away in the direction of India; but Malik Ahmad Aswad inciting him 
to fight, did not allow that ho should retire towards India. The 
Sultan approved of the Malik’s opinion and sent * Malik Taj Bhat 
with a large army against Bahrain KJian. The latter had hoped that 

1 Tlio name is Karma in one MS. and looks like Karha in the 

other. It is which cannot be clearly doeiphered, in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has Karrnar. The text-edition has Kamnlj. 6rlvara 

in line 41 says i 

fsi’ft'swr n which means that wishing to seize Kramarajya hc^ arrived at 
Kramarajyapura frt>m KdrrUihh yantara after crossing the' hills. This is clear 
and agrees with the Tabaqat except that wo cannot find what Kari(tdbhyantara 
means. Ordinarily it would mean from the interior of Kariidf but J cannot 
find any locality of the name c?f Kariyi. Now takujg the Kuropean authorities 
I find Col. llriggs (vol. IV, j). 477) says lieirarn Khan i*amo by the route of 
Kurraar; and Rodgers {f.A.S.B,, vol. !dV, p. 108) says he came “by way of 
the mountains to Kamraj while the Cambridge History of India, page 285, 
says ho “took refuge in the hills of Kama to the west of Kamraj’’, and ho 
apparently came from there. I cannot find anything about the Kama hills; 
and the names do not agree with that in the Persian chronicles or in Srlvara’s 
work. 

* It appears from line 42 of the 3rd faranya of ^rlvara’s lidjatataiigtzi’i 

that Hasan was^ at that time at Avantipura and he returned from there on 
hearing the nc^ws of the return of Hahr&m. This ju’obabJy indicates the iden- 
tity of Avantipxira now called Vantipor on the Vitas/d, which was in ohi times 
probably the most important place in tin* district of Holfu^d, with Wallpur. 
Hasan's return t-o Svayapiira is also meiitione<l in line 43. Dlndpur in 

the text -edition. 

* See ^rlvara, line 48, from which it ay>pears that some of the loaders of tht* 

ministers said, though the sentence appears 

to bo somewhat incomplete. 

* The name is rather indistinct in one MS,, but it is in the 

other. The lith. ed. has Firishtah has only «.XLo. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 478) has Mullik Taj Hhut. Neither Rodgers nor the 
Cambridge History of India gives the name of the commiinder of ^asan s army. 
Srlvara in lino 54 has from which it nppsare 

that Xajl Bhatta or TAj Bhat was tho name of one of the rommanciers. 
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the Sultan’s troops would come over to him; but in the end the con- 
trary happened. There was a severe battle in a village of the name 
of 1 Dulapur; and Bahram Khan was defeated and fled, and came to 
the village of ^ Zainagir. The Sultan’s troops hastened in pursuit of 
him and seized him . An arrow struck him on the face, and all his 
equipage and other things having been plundered, he was brought 
before the Sultan in a wretched condition. The Sultan ordered that 
both he and his son might be put into prison. After a time a blinding 
needle was drawn across his eyes, and after remaining in prison for 
8 three years, he passed away from the world. 

^ Sultan Hasan (at this time) had Zain Badr, who had been the 
vazlr of Sultan Zain-ul-^abidin and the rival of Malik Ahmad Aswad, 


1 The name Lulu, in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is in 

the other. Firishtah lith. ed. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 478) has 

Looloopoor. the reading in the first MS. is adopted in the text-edition. 
Neither Kodgers nor the Cambridge History of India gives the name of the 
place, drivara in line 66 I Dulapura is so 

near Tulapur the name in Firishtah, that I have no doubt it is the correct 
name of the place where the battle took place, though I cannot find out 
anything about it. It may bo that^y is a corrupt form of LdlaUf the Kashmiri 
name of the pargana LSldb (see Stein, Rdjatara 1 ^gini, vol. II, p. 487). 

* The name of the place is ^ Zainkar in both MSS. and Ratankara 
in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Marhanahpur. Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 478) has Zeinpoor. Neither Rodgers nor the Cambridge History of 
India furnishes any further light on the matter, ^rlvara in line 69 says 
^ from which it would appear that he came to 

Jainagiri dismayed with the result of the battle. Jainagiri or the pargana of 
Zainagir appears to comprise “the fertile KarSwa tract between the Volur 
and the left bank of the Pohur River”. (Stein, Rdjatarangiiutt, vol. II, p. 487). 

® The MSS. and the lith. ed. have ^ three years. Firishtah lith. ed., 
however, has Jj; ^ three days and Col. Briggs and the Cambridge History of 
India foUowing him have three days also. Rodgers {J.A.S.B.t vol. LIV, 
p. 108) says, “He remained in prison for throe years after this and then died.” 
The T®^baq&t, however, appears to he right, for ^rivara in line 125 says 
Xjii I i lc., there 

suffering great agonies for three years, and being reduced to a skeleton from 
his privations he died. 

* This is also mentioned by Firishtah, almost in the same word as the 
Ti^baq&t, but is not mentioned by Col. Briggs. It is mentioned by Roilgers, 
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and who had exerted himself in the matter of the blinding of Bahr&m 
;gJti&n» and whom Sultan Zain-ul-‘&bidln had on many oooasionB, 
owing to being annoyed with him, wanted to put to death, but had 
not been able to do so, seized. And it so happened that on the very 
day on which BahrAm Khan was deprived of his eye-sight, the needle 
was drawn across Zain Badr’s eyes; and he also died in prison after 
three years. 

Couplet : 

Who’er in some one’s eyes put the thorn of tyranny, 

It behoved that his own eyes were soon destroyed. 

1 Malik Ahmad having now become the vazlr with full 
authority, sent Malik Yarl Bhat, who was his favourite with a large 

who says that he was blinded with the same noodle with which Bahr&m 
had just before been blinded. The Cambridge History of India does not mention 
the matter. It is mentioned by ^rlvara in lines 133 U aeq, at some length 
and the particulars appear to agree with those in the Tabaq&t, but the name 
of the man does not agree with that given in the *rabaq&t or by Firishtah. 
M. Hidayat ^Tosain has adopted in the text edition, but it was 

Ui) earlier on p. 678. 

1 The MSS. and the lith. ed. are rather obscure, and it is not quite clear 
whether Malik Yarl reinforced the Raja of Jammu or vice versa; and which of 
them invaded the Punjab. Firishtah appears to say that Malik Yfirl reinforced 
the army of the Raja of Jammu who led the invasion of the Punj&b ; and he 
looted the country, and devastated the city of SiaikCt, Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 478) says that the invasion was undertaken at the instigation of the Raja of 
Jammoo, called Ajeet Dow, and that the latter took the command of the allied 
army, that he was defeated by Tatar Khan, who penetrated into Jammoo and 
sacked the town of SiAlkote. He calls the commander of the Kashmir army 
Mullik Taj Bhut. Rodgers calls him Malik Birl Bihut, and says ho was sent to 
assist the Rajah of Jammu against T&tftr KliAii, who was harassing the borders 
of Kashmir ; and that they plundered some port of the Punj&b, and destroyed 
the town of Slalkot. The Cambridge History of Indio, page 286, says that 
Hasan Shah “sent an exi>edition under Molik Y&rl Bhat, to co-operate with 
the troops cf the Raja of Jammu in ravaging the northern dUtricts of the 
Punjab, where T&t&r Khan Lodi represented^the military oligarchy over which 
his cousin Buhlul presided at Dehli. The town of Si&lkot was sacked, and 
Malik Y&ri Bhat returned with as much plunder as enabled him to form a faction 
of his own.” It does not say whether the R&ja of Jammu commanded or even 
Ucoompanied the troops. 

It will appear from the above, that there is groat deal of discrepancy about 
the facto of this expedition. I am afraid 6rivara’s account does not clear it 
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anny in the direction of the territory of Delhi by way of RSjauri; 
and * Ajab Deo the Raja of Jammu came and met him, and reinforced 
him with an immense army. Malik Yari advanced and fought with 
Tatar BLlian, who was the governor, on behalf of the Bddshdk of 
Dehll, of the foot-hills of the Punjab, and plundered the whole of his 
territory; and devastated the town of Slalkot. 

1 The Sultan had a son by Hayat Khatun, who was a descendant 
of the Saiyids. The Sultan gave him the name of Muhammad 
and entrusted him for his education to Malik Yari Bhat. His 2 second 
son was named Husain; and was entrusted to Malik Nur, son of 
Malik Ahmad, so that he might bring him up. Some enmity having 
occurred between Malik Ahmad and Malik Yari Bhat, they tried to 
destroy each other, and differences having also come about among 
the amirs, there were 2 great battles, till one night (the amirs 'i) 
collected their men, and getting into the palace of Sultan created 

up. It appears that although Ahmad Aswad or Ahmad Ahmdlukta had at 
first befriended Y&rT Bhat (Taji Bhatla), he and his sons were now jealous of 
him (1. 310 of the 3rd iaraidga). He insinuated that it was no good obtaining 
the kingdom, if the outskirts were being raided by the enemies (1. 314). Taji 
Bhatfa then prayed that he might be entrusted with an army to lead an expedition 
(line 316). He was accordingly provided with it. All the kings who were in 
the Madramaxi^ila (Jammu) headed by Atyabha Deva (*Ajab or Ajeet D66) 
abandoned Tatdr and joined him (lines 319, 320). He caused much 

damage ( ) in Tfitar Iran’s country, burning down mosques built by the 
Khan in t.e., in Sialkot, etc. (1. 321). Then he quickly returned 

(line 326). From this it would appear that the expedition owed its origin to 
a political intrigue arising out pf the jealousy of the minister, and more specially 
of his sons against Taji Bha^te. 4^;'^ in the text-edition is apparently 

a misprint for 

1 Compare line 222 in the 3rd taranya of Srivara’s Rdjatara^qii%%, which is 

wrm nrw ^ \ ^iiwrm>rr i 

Her son was named Muhammad ^an (1. 226), and was made over to Taji 

Bhat^ for the purpose of being looked after 

s This is mentioned in lines 328-329 of the 3rd taranga, where it is said, 
somewhat curiously, that he was for being suckled or supplied with milk 

entniliiiii^ to Malik Nauroz 

HS. omits great. Firishtah agrees generally as to thew*^ 

troii^iliiji; Both Rodgers cmd the Cambridge History of India note that the two 
faetiona were constantly quarrelling with each other. 
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1 various disturbances, and set fire to the palace ; and there was very 
great trouble in the work of the government. The SultSln imprisoned 
Malik Ahmad Aswad and a number of his relatives, and his 
property was given up to be plundered, and he died in prison. 

The Sultan sent for Saiyid Na^ir, who had been highly esteemed 
by Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin, who had in his assembly accorded him 
precedents even before himself, but who had later been banished from 
Kashmir, and had gone to the territory of Dohll. Saiyid NSsir 
died when he arrived near the valley of the Pir Punjab Then (the 
Sultan sent for Saiyid Hasan, who was the son of Saiyid Na^ir, 
and was the father of Hayat Kl^atun from Dehll, and made over the 
reins of authority to his hands. The Saiyid turned the mind of the 
Sultan from the Kashmiri amlra; and a large number of the chief 
men of the state were put to death at his instance and by 
his endeavours. Malik Yari was put into prison. The other nobles 
fled out of fear, and went to different places. ^ Jahangir MakrI, who 
was a great nobleman fle(| to the fortress of T^harkot. After some 
time, the Sultan was attacked by a ^ severe form of diarrhoea, and 
he became extremely weak. He made a will that as my sons are too 
young, Yusuf Kb^n, son of Bahram Kb^n who is in prison, or Fatb 
Kban, son of Adam Kban, who is in the country of * ^aswas be 

1 Olio MS. and the Hth. ed. have , while the other MS. has 

; the latter is adopted in the text-edition. 

* The Cambridge History of India, page 285, describes him, by mistake, 

as chief of the M&k(i clan. In the text-edition it is iSj^^ instead of 

iSj^^ • 

* Firishtah says ^ * where the word 

jibuwj seems to be redundant, is translated by Rodgers {J,A,S.D,, 

vol. LIV, p. 108) as “over uxoriousness ”, and by the Cambridge History of 
India, page 286, more correctly, I think, as debauchery. 

* The name of the place is cy*!^***^ flTaswfts, in one MS, ; and looks like^^A^ 

in the other and in the lith. ed. It is iu the lith. cd. of Firishtah and is 

transliterated as Jasroth by Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 109). Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 479) does not mention the place, but he says that Hussun directed 
that either Yoosoof Khan or Futteh Khan should succeed him. The Cambridge 
History of India does not mention any testamentary direction by Hasan Sh&h. 
-The name of the place does not appear to bo mentioned by drivara who 
describes the king’s illness in somewhat poetic language without specifying any 
particular disease from which he suffered (line 541 et seq,). 
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placed on the throne; and Muhammad I£han should be declared as 
the next heir. Saiyid Hasan outwardly accepted this. The Sultan 
died of the illness from which he was suffering. 

1 The period of his reign is not known. 

2 An account of SultIn Muhammad ShIh, son of SultIn 
Hasan ShIh. 

Muhammad Khan was aged seven years, when he attained to 
sovereignty by the exertions of Saiyid Hasan. 3 that day all 
articles of gold and silver, and arms, and valuable stuffs, and viands, 
etc., were placed before him. He did not pay any attention to any 
of these things, but took up a bow. Those who were present inferred 
from this act of his that he would be a great and brave man, and said 
that he would endeavour to rule wisely and well. 

The power of the Saiyids attained to such a height, that they 
^ did not permit any of the amirs and vazirs to go near the Sultan. 
The Kashmiris, being much annoyed at this, ^ one night, in concert 
with Parasram, Raja of Jammu, who for fear of Tatar Kb an had taken 
shelter in Kashmir (i.e., Srinagar) treacherously slew Saiyid Hasan 
with thirty of the chief Saiyids in the garden at Nau Shahr. They 

^ According to ^rlvara ho reigned for twelve years and five days (1. 560). 
According to the Cambridge History of India, page 698, his reign extended to 
eighteen years from 876 a. h., 1472 a.d. to 894 a.h., 1489 a.d. Col. Driggs (vol. IV, 
p. 80) is inclined to believe that ho must have reigned for about 19 years, but as 
Heidur, his father, did not die till 878 a.h., and he died in 891 a.h., the period 
of his rt'ign could not be more than 13 years in any case. 

* There are slight differences in the heading. I have taken that in one 
of the MSS. The other MS. has Husain instead of Hasan as the name of the 
preceding Sulfan, and omits the word Shah after the name. The lith. ed. agrees 
with the first MS. but omits the word Shah after Sulfan Hasan. 

* This is mentioned by Firishtah and by Col. Briggs and Rodgers, ^rlvara 
(.4th ^araHga, lines 4, 6) says something slightly different 

I HifiT ^ i 

HpnrT i iqj nPnju i 

* Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have ^ 1 jjo\ jI 

It appears to me that the word should be inserted after I and I have 
done this. Firishtah lith. ed. has 1; after ' 

* The attack on and the slaughter of the Saiyids is described by l^rlvara 
n lines 37-49 of the 4th taranga of his Rajcttarai^i^h 
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then orossed the river Bihut (Jhelum), and broke down the bridge; 
and collecting their men sat down on the other side of the river. 
Saiyid Muhammad, son of Saiyid Hasan, who was the maternal 
uncle of the Sultan, collected his men and took up his quarters in the 
palace in order to guard him. 

One of these nights, when a great disturbance was going on, and 
every one was in fear and distress, i‘Abd Zina wanted that he would 
take away Yusuf Klian, son of Bahrain KJnin, who was in prison. But 
one of the Saiyid amirs ot the name of ‘All IQ) an, becoming acquainted 
with the plan, slow Yusuf Ivljan, and he also slow 2 BajI Bhat, who 
was making lamentations at the murder of Yusuf KJ:)an. Yusuf 
Kh^n^s mother who was called 2 San Dtwi, who from the time 
when she had become a widow, did not eat more than three mouthfuls 
of barley meal when breaking her fast, kept watch for three days 
in her house over the coffin of her son ; and after it had been buried, 
had a chamber built for herself near his mausoleum, and lived there 
till the time when she passed away. 

In short Saiyid *Ali IQian and the other Saiyids collected 
their retainers and sat down on the bank of the river in order to fight 
their enemies. They spent much money and collected an immense 
army. The people of Kashmir came from all directions in a large 


^ The name looks like and hi tho MSS. and b; in the 

Hth. od. Firishtah lith. ed. has l-Vj • lu tho text-edition it is Ibfj • 

Neither Col. Briggs nor Kodgers nor tho Cambridge History of Jrulia gives 
the name. According to ^rlvara, Yusuf I^Sn was killed by a man of the 
name of ‘All l^an, when ho was being taken away by some of liiw partisaim 
who aro described as (tho exaet moaning of which I 

cannot make out), who hod released him from tho prison (soo linos 77-79 of tho 
4th taranga), 

2 Tho name is written as and in tho MSS. and (,/^bo 

in the lith. od. Firishtah lith. cd. has ur^b . iSrIvara calls him 

KTWnr (4th taranga^ I. S3). It is c 5 ^bo in the ti^xt -edition. 

* The name is written as arul in tho MSS. and 

in tho lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Jy!*^ • Srivara has 

,(l. 88 of the 4th taraUga). Tho facds of her living on and her living 

(without life) and in (place of cremation) are also mentioned. 

M. Hiilayat Qosain has adopted in tho text-edition. 
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body and joined the latter. Skirmishes took place with arrows and 
muskets; and every day large numbers were slain on both sides. 
Robbers came into the city openly and plundered and looted. The 
Saiyids dug a trench round the city so that they might be safe from 
the robbers. They also razed to the ground the houses of their enemies 
in the city and the villages wherever they might be; and having 
plundered their property and cattle, did not, because of great pride, 
guard their own property. At this time, ^ Jahangir Makri, who was 
at Loharkot, came to the capital at the summons of the Kashmiri 
party, i.e., those opposed to the Saiyids. Although the Saiyids 
made overtures of peace to him he did not agree. One day Baud 
the son of Jahangir Makri and 2 Saifi and Ankri crossed the bridge and 
fought with the Saiyids. Baud and most of his companions (the} 
are called Mukhdlifdn i.e., enemies of the Saiyids) were killed. The 
Saiyids became 3 joyful, and beat drums and made minarets of the 
heads of their enemies. On another day the Saiyids went to cross 
the bridge. The enemies met them and tlipre was a great fight near 
the middle of the bridge. Then the bridge ^ broke down, and many 
people of the two parties were drowned in the river. 


^ The invitation to Jahangir ( ) is described in linch 
137-42 of the 4th tarangn; and his arrival by in lino 145. The 

overtures cf the Saiyids to him are montionod in lines 147-154 and Jahangir’s 
reply m 155-162. The Saiyids were angry on receiving the reply; and pre- 
pared for war (lines 163 165). Then crossed the bridge 

and came to the capital to fight with the Saiyids (lino 166). 

2 The names appear to bo and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

of tho fabaqivt and . Jn tho lith. od. of Firishtah there is only one 

name bo . Neither Col. Hriggs nor Rodgers have any of tho names 
mentioned in tho Tabaqat or in Firishtah. In the text-edition tho name is 

Daud is called and his death is mentioned in line 178 of the 

4th Utrarija. 

* 1 carmot find any mention of minarets being made of tho heads of the 
slain but in line 190 it is said that the corpses wore placed on the road 

I Daud’s head was also cut off and placed (1. 187). 

The Saiyids also made (1. 193). 

* The breaking down of the bridge and the falling of 

wre’jpi: that day in the FtVoa^d is mentioned in line 196 of the 4th taranga. 
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1 After that the Saiyids wrote letters to TStftr Kli&n, 
the governor of the Punjab, and asked him to come to their help. 
i^He sent a large army to help them. When his army arrived in 
the neighbourhood of ® Bhimbar, the * Raja of the place named 
Hans fought with them, *and slew their best men. The enemies 
(of the Saiyids) on hearing tlxis news made great rejoicings, and for 
a period of two months there were constant skirmishes between the 
Saiyids and the Kashmiris. At last the latter divided themselves 
into three troops, crossed the river and seized the environs of the 
hills. The Saiyids came to meet them and fought with great bravery; 
but as the number of their enemies was double their mimber, most of 
their loaders wore slain, and the rest fled into the city. The Kashmiris 
pursued them, and entering the city, stretched their hands for slaughter 
and rapine. They set fire to the city, and in the conflagration «tho 
Kbdnqdh of Mir Saiyid ‘All Hamadani was burnt down, and from 


1 Neither the YabafitU jior Firishtah mentions it ; but it appears that 
after this Jahangir, JyaUdla, Saiphn(jLdmara and others thouglit of various plans 
of defeating the Saiyids, (1. 2(>2). There were frequent skirmishob H 

I iftm: (lino 208), and 

they frequently degenerated into mutual abuse in indecent language (lino 210). 

2 The sending of a by Tatar Kjitln is mentioned in lino 

217 of the 4th taranga. 

* The name is written as jfi Jiahaz, and liahtah in tho MS. and os 

Bahtar in tho lith. (hI. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Banir. 

Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 183) has Bhiinbur and Rodgers Bhimbar. In the 

text-edition it is • 

* The name looks like lith. ed., and 

Hans in tlie other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has Hansh and Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 483) Howns. in tho text-edition. Srivara does not 

mention tho arrival of Tat&r Khan’s army at Bhimbar ; but soys that on their 
arrival at Shstragalasthdria they were met by liabhdltho^na Rf'lj& and others 
(1. 218). 

6 It appears from Srivara, line 223 of tho 4th tarai^ga, that two thousand 
wore slain near the camp of Tatftr Wi&n’s army; and then the Kashmiris 

being delighted determined on a war (finiJltrK*!* illfHW ). 

* According to Firishtoh the fire was extinguisho*! on reaching the ^hdnqOh ; 

'and that edihee was not damaged in any way. ^rlvara in line 3 HI says that 
the fire reached the Khdnqdh of but it is not quite clear 
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there the fire was extinguished. The number of the slain in the 
course of the day was two thousand. This happened in the year 
892 A.H. Saiyid Muhammad, son of Saiyid Hasan got into the 
house of a man named GadSi of the iRSwat tribe, and fortified 
himself. 

The enemies (i.e., the party opposed to the Saiyids) then all 
collected together in the palace or audience hall, and went to offer their 
homage to Muhammad Shah. They got him to join them, and 
he banished Saiyid ‘All KJian and other Saiyids from Kashmir. 
2 They now sent back Parastftm after presenting him with various 
gifts. As everyone of the Kashmiris claimed to be the sarddr (chief), 
in a very short time enmity made its appearance among them; and 
the administration of the government fell into confusion. *Fath 
Khan son of Adam Khan, who after the death of Tatar Khan, had 
become the governor of the Punjab arrived in Rajauri from Jalandar, 
and took up his quarters there in an endeavour to regain his ancestral 
dominions. As he was the grandson of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidln, 
^ people, who sought for adventures among the amirs and the Saiyids 
went to him in large numbers, and he giving rewards to each one of 
them gave them hopes (of further favours). He hoped that Jahangir 
Makri would come before all others, and would see him; but Jahangir 
imagining that his enemies had gone before to see Path did not 

^ join the latter ; and dissuaded him from attempting to conquer Kashmir. 

Sultan Muhammad Shah came out of Kashmir (i.c., Srinagar), 
being persuaded by Jahangir Makri to do so; and encamped in the 

j — — 

whether that was burnt down or not. Firishtah also says that the number of 
persons slain that day was not less than ten thousand. 

1 The word is written as Rawat in both MSS. In the lith. ed. and the 
text-edition it is Rawan, while in the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is . in 
line 339 of the 4th taraiiga of l§rlvara*s RdjataraAgiffi it is said that Miyan ( ) 
Muhanunad got into 

• drlvara in line 347 says ♦.e., 

Paraiurama (Parasram) and others went to their own country after receiving 
honours. 

• The account of his birth, etc., is given by ^rlvara in lines 406-410 of the 
4th taraH^a. 

^ This is mentioned by lirivara in line 419 and the following lines. Then 
the negotiations between Fath Khan and Jahangir Makri Me described at fome' 
length. 
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plain of ^ Klarsawar. Fat^ Kh&n also arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Audan by way of Hirpur; and placing a spring of water between 
the two armies, settled down in front of the Sult&n’s army. Then the 
lines of the troops having been arranged, the flame of battle blazed 
up. At first Fath lU^an made an onset, and it appeared probable 
that the Sultan’s army would fall into disorder. But Jah&ngtr M&krl 
placing his feet firmly slew about fifty of the best men of Fat^ Kb&n’s 
army; and that army being discomfited Fatb IQi&n was about to 
be seized, when one of the enemies raised a (false cry), that Sultftn 
Muhammad Shah had been taken prisoner by his enemies. Jah&nglr 
becoming disturbed in his mind refrained from further pursuit of 
Fath l£ban. 

The Sultan came to Kashmir, (i.e., Srinagar) after the victory, 
and sent Malik Yari Bhat to ravage the villages, which had given 
shelter to Fath Khan. ^^Adenn. Khan and Fatli Kb&n having dis- 
appeared for sometime again raised their heads in the neighbourhood 
of 8 Bahramgala; and for a second time having collected a number of 
men advanced to conquer •Kashmir. Jahftnglr M&kri advanced with 
an immense army to meet them, and encamped in the village of 
* Gosawar in pargana N&gam. Zirak, a servant of Fatb bLbd'n, 
availing hims elf of an opportunity, went into the city (Srinagar); 
and released the large number of amirs who were in prison there. 

1 The name of the place is written as Karsaw&r in one MS. and in 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In the other MS. it is KishtwAr, and in the 

lith. ed. it is Glrsawar. Col. Briggs and Rodgers do not mention the 

name of the place, ^rlvara mentions two names ; but I cannot find any place 
mentioned as the camping ground of Muhammad Shah s army, which at all 
resembles the names mentioned in the T^baq&t or by Hrishtah. 

* Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have Adam ]^&n and Fath Kh*'^» 
Adam Kh&n had died earlier, and so the mention of his name is a mistake. 
Firishtah lith. ed. does not mention him. 

» The name is written as ^ or ^ in the MS8. and tlie lith. ed. 
of the T^abaq&t and of Firishtah. There is a place mentioned in Srivara’s 
RdjcUarahgit^i, 4th line 589, oaUed Bhairavagala of which BohrdtngaUi 

is the modern name. (See Stein’s Bdjatarai^ginh vol. II, p. 398.) I have, 
therefore taken Bahr&mgala as the correct name. The text^dition following 

the second MS. has ^ ^jici • 

^ The is written aa Karsawor and^ KAswAlahu in 

the MSS. and Goaaw&r in the lith. ed.; and aa Kahw&kah in the 
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Among them were Saifi and Ankri. Jahangir was sorrowful at 
SaifI and Ankri having obtained their release, and ^ determined to 
make a treaty of peace with Fath Khan. He sent a message to the 
Raja of Rajauri, by whose help Fath Khan had invaded the country 
that he might create disaffection in Fath Klian’s army. The Raja 
of Rajauri and other amirs separated from Fath Klian, and joined 
Jahangir. Fath Khan in great dismay turned back, and Jahangij* 
pursued him as far as Hirahpur. Fath l£han went to Jammu arid con- 
quered it ; and bringing great army from that country again advanced 
to conquer Kashmir. 

* Jahangir now gave assurances of safety to the Saiyids, whom 
he had before this .banished from the country, and summoned them; 
and a great battle took place between the Sultan and Fath lilian. 
Saifi and Ankri on the side of the latter fought with great gallantry ; 
and on the side of the Sultan the Saiyids made fine efforts, and 
behaved with great bravery and courage. ^ \ large number of them 
attained to martyrdom, and the rest who survived obtained the con- 
fidence of the Sultan and Jahangir. On this occasion Fath Khan 
was defeated and retired. But he again collected an immense army 
and invaded Kashmir; and after lighting several battles, became 
victorious. 

Couplet : 

If the flower of joy thou seekest, from the thorn of sorrow 
draw not thy skirt ; 

If treasure thou seekest, thy foot into the mouth of the serpent 
place. 

lith. ed. of FiriahtHh. In tho text-edition it is Khaawar. Various 

names are mentioned by ^rlvara in lines describing this meeting, but 
I cannot lind any which at all resembles any of the names mentioned in the 
MSS. of the f ^ibaqat or tho lith, ed. of tho T^baqat and of Firishtah ; but in line 

tile battle is called the battle of Qu9iko(^^ra (See also Stein’s 

Rdjataraiiigiril, vol. II, p. 474 and also note i on p. 687). 

1 The meaning is not clear. The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. of the 
■yabaqat and of Firishtah all say ^1^ ; but apparently it was 

only a stratagem, and there was no real intention of making a treaty with Fath 
^an. 

* This is mentioned by drivara in line 570 of the 4th torati^a of his 
RdjcUaratigixii, 

* See line 596 of the 4th taraiiiga. 
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Things now came to such a pitch, ^ that no one remained with the 
Sultan, and all his treasure was gone. 2 Jahangir, who was wounded, 
secluded himself in a corner and Mir Saiyid Muhammad son of 
Saiyid Hasan joined Fath liJ;an. 2 After some time, some zaminddrs 
seized Sultan Muhammad Shah ; and surrendered him to Fat^i £Lh&n. 
At this time Muhammad Shah had reigned for ten yeArs and seven 
months. ^ Fath KhS^n kept him in the palace with his own brothers ; 
and gave orders that articles of food and drink and all other necessaries 
should be provided for him; and Saifi and Ankrl always showed all 
honour and respect to him, and were always at his service. 

An account of Fath ShAh, wificH is another name for Fath lipAN. 

He sat on the throne of power in the year 894 a. 11 ., assuming 
the title of Fath Shah, and made 5 Saifi and Ankri respectively the 
superintendent and administrator of all his aftairs. 

At this time ®Mlr Shams, one of the disciples of Shah Qasim, 
came from ‘Iraq to Kashmir; and many people accepted him as their 

i See line 614 of the 4th taranga, 

^ See line 632 of the 4th iaraiiga. 

^ See line 643 of the 4th taraAga. 

■* See line 644 of the 4th tara-Aga. 

* In the text-edition it iw only » According to the 

Prajyabhat/ta's RdjataraAgi^l 

wore his three ministers (see lines 16 — 19 ). It is impossible t<j identify 
any of them with the plain Saifi and Ankrl of tho Tabaq&t and Firishtah, 
or with Suffy and Kunga Ray of Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 489), or with Saifi 
V&nkarl or Saifdar as Rodgers {J .A.S.B., vol. IdV, p. 110 ) joining the two 
names jumbles ,up two persons into one. 1 cannot find anything about 
Somaraja or Pratihara ; but Adhvapati or Adhvapa seems to bo the same as 
M&rge6a, or a lord or keeper of the road. Stein thinks that a xn&rgeia was 
equivalent to the Malik of the Muhammadan period ; but I do not think 
that there is any coimection between the two names. 

• He is called WfW* 

but it is also added fwi the meaning of which is not clear to me 

(see 1. 21). Some person of the name of Somacandra probably tho same 
as Somardjdnaka is said to have made over to his servants tho lands appertain- 
ing to temples (1. 22) and his followers called Suphas cut down very tall trees 
on the pretext of getting fire-wood (1. 23). 

Firishtah gives some account of the tenets of Mir Shams, from which it 
appears that they were the same as those of the Shl'as in the guise of Sufism ; 

16 
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religious teacher; and all the endowments and property of the religious 
establishment of Devharah were allotted to his disciples; and his 
Sufi followers endeavoured to ruin and destroy all the temples of the 
Kafirs \ and no one dared to forbid them. In a short time disputes 
arose among the amirs and they came to the palace and slew one 
another. ^ Malik Ajhi and Zin§», who were among the chief amirs 
of Fath Khan, combined with a number of others, and taking Sultan 
Muhammad Shah out of prison, brought him to Baramula; but as 
they did not find any marks of wisdom in him, they repented of what 
they had done, and wanted to seize him again, and surrender him to 
Fath Klian. Muhammad Shah having got information of this, made 
his escape one night to another place. 

After that, 2 Sultan Fath Shah divided the country of Kashmir 
into three equal parts, among himself and Malik Ajhi and Sankar; 
and made Malik Ajhi. tlu^ vazlr with full powers, and Sankar the 
Dlwdn or revenue officer of the whole territory (Diwan-ulcul). Malik 
Ajhi had wonderful skill in the decision of cases. Among the cases 
was this : two men had a dispute about an ^ invoice of fine silk. 

and 8ayH that in a whort time the people of Kashmir specially the Chaks became 
his diHciples ; and some, who were ignorant, and did not understand his esoteric 
doctrines, became muWiida or heretics, after his death. For other accounts 
of his doctrines sec the TnrilchtJfasindi (Elias and Ross, pp. 411,5-480). 

1 The names are written as ^ j and ^ wXtc m th<' 

MSS. and tJ; j m the lith. ods. of the fabaqat and Firishtah 

n'spectively. In the text-edition the names arc ^ , l cannot find 

any name in Prajyabhat.ta’s Rdjatarangini which at all resembles them but Si'c 
the next imto from which it appears that Malik Ajhi was called 

> See lines 70 of Prajyabhatta’s Hdjatarangitil from which it appeai-s that 
one share was allotted to Fath Shah another to Malik Ajhi 

and the third to Shankar (’'Ci^T^nCJl'l^)- The reason of this division 
isnot at alleasy to discover. Jt also appears from line 73 that hailthe 

“ and had the 

• The words are l^riggs does not inontion 

the matter. Rodgers says that the dispute* w’as alxjut a bale of silk. in 

the dictionary is said to mean on invoice, a list. But this meaning does not 
cpiite fit in with the context, where the judge is said to have inijuired whether 
tlie had been wound with the finger, or on his finger. In the text-editioir 

M. Hklayat ^osain has jr-«* . 
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Each claimed the invoice to be his; and they both agreed as regards 
the weight and the colour. When the dispute came before Malik 
Ajhi, he asked whether the silk had been wound on the finger or on a 
spindle. The owner said on the finger ; and the opposite party 
said on a spindle. When the silk was unwound it appeared that it 
had been wound on the finger. 

1 After some time had passed after the accession of Fath Sh&h, 
Ibrahim son of Jahangir Makri, on whom the position of his father 
had been conferred, went to Muhammad Shah, and having persuaded 
him to come from Hindustan, brought him to invade Kashmir ; and a 
great battle having taken place between him and Fat^i Sh&h in the 
neighbourhood of 2 Kholahuyah , Sultan Fath Shah’s army was 
defeated. He retired to Hindustan by way of Hlrahpur. He had 
reigned for nine years, when this hapi^encd. 

After that Sultan Muhammad sat on the seat of government 
for the second time ; and made Ibrahim Milkrl his vazlr with absolute 
powers ; and named ^ Iskaiidar Kh^n, who was a descendant of Sult&ti 
Shihab-ud-din, liis successor to the throne: ^The sons of Ibr&hlm 
w^ent into the prison and put Malik Ajhi, who was their brother- 
in-law, to death. After some time Fath Kluln having collected an 
immense army again invaded Kashmir; and Sultan Muliammad Sh£lh, 
not having the power to oppose him, fled without a fight. On this 


1 From lino 90 of Prajyahliatta’M ItdjnUiranifixil it »pj)oarH that Fath 
•Shah ruled the country for nine yearn, after whi<di Muhammad Shilh regained 
the kingdom, under the proU*ction of the tndnjrJa (Ihrahlin). 

* The name i« written an Kh6liihriyaii and Kaharlah- 

muyah in the MSS. It ih Kuhaiiiuyuh in the lith. ed. of tl»o X^haq&t 

and in the t<*xt-edition, and KhuaHrilah in the lith. ed. of Firiahtah. 

Col. Brigga Hays that the battle took place near Bararnoola, while Hodgem 

vol. HV, p. Ill) HayM it wan at Koha6ala. I cannot hnd any name 
in Pr&jyabliatta*8 Rdjataranyini^ which at all reneinhlfjH any of thene. 

® This i« mentioned in line 91 of PrAjyabhatta’*' HfljaUirn'hgin} . 

* Firiahtah lith. e<J. has by rnintake , near for brother-in-law. 

Col. BriggH (vol. IV, p. 488) aayH that it wan the hohm of MulUk Atchy anil not 
himaelf that were put to death, iiodgcra {J vol. LIV, p. Ill) Haya 
correctly that the Hona of Ibrahim M&krl put 3ialik Ajhi to d<’ath in priaort, 
Hut hp does not mention the relationahip betwc^en them. Linea 92-94 of the 
Pr&jyabhatta^a RajcUarangitjA agree with tlie T’^^baqdt. 
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oooasion the period of Sultan Muhammad's reign was nine months 
and nine days 

Sultan Eath Shah again took possession of Kashmir, and made 
2 Jahangir, who was of the tribe of Badrah his vazlr and Sankar 
Zina his revenue minister (Dlwdn-i-hil). He ruled justly. 
Muhammad Shah after his defeat went to 3 lekandar Kakhar, and the 
latter sent a large force to help him. Jahangir Badrah was also 
aggrieved with Sultan Eath Shah, and joined Muhammad Shah; 
and brought the latter into Kashmir by way of ^ RSjauri. Sultan 
* Eath Shah made Jahangir Makri the commander of the vanguard of 
his army; and sent him to oppose Muhammad Shah. But his army 
was defeated, and ® Jahangir Makri together with his son was killed 
in the battle; and some chief amlra of his such as ‘All Shah Begi and 
others joined Muhammad Shah. Sultan Eath Shah being utterly 
helpless fled to Hindustan, and died there. ^ jjia rule this time 
lasted for one year and one month. 

Sult&n Muhammad Shah sat on the seat of authority again for 
the third time, and had the kettledrums beaten. ^He imprisoned 

1 See line 99 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjataraikgii^tt. 

* See lino 100 of Praiyabhatt-a’s Rdjatarailigiv>l. This Jahangir is called in it 

; and Sankar Jina is called I I cannot find 

anything about Pratihara or Rdjdna4fihgdra, 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have^t^ Iskandar Kakhar; the othei 

MS. Iskandar Kakl. Firishtah lith. ed., liowever, says that ho 

went JSIm dy ; and he is followed by Col. Briggs 

(vol. IV, p. 489) and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 111). The Cambridge 
History of India is silent on this point, and so is Prajyabhatta’g Rdjatarangii^i . 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have other MS. has 

, which is correct, cmd which I have adopted. Firishtah lith. ed., 
also has h • The return of Muhammad Shah is described in lines 

120-125 of Pr&jyabhatta*8 RdjcUarangixA, 

B Compare line 127, which says that Fath Shah advanced from the capital 

to fight Muhammad Sh&h, aided by only one of his ministers 

• These facts ar^ mentioned by Firishtah, who, however, calls ‘AH Shah 
BakI, *A1I Sh&h B5g, but they do not appear to be mentioned in Pr&jya- 
bhattik*8 Rdiatar<M^giti>i. 

7 Compare line 130 of Pr&jyabhatt’a*s RdjtUaraAginl. 

• Compare lines 135, 136. K&jl Chak is called in line 1.36. 

He is also called elsewhere (see 1. 194). 
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Sankar, who was among the great and trusted arnlra of Fatt Sh&h, 
and selected Kaji ChaJk, who was noted for his wisdom and bravery, 
to be his vazir. This man had wonderful cleverness in the decision of 
disputes. Among the disputes one was this : A writer had a wife. It so 
happened that he remained at a distance from her for some time. The 
woman in her passions married a second husband. After a time the 
writer again appeared ; and there was a dispute between him and the 
second husband (of his wife). They appeared before Kftjl Chak. As 
neither of them had any witnesses in support of his claim, the decision 
of the matter appeared to be difficult. At last Malik KajI Chak said to 
the woman, “You are telling the truth, and the writer is a liar. Come, 
pour a little water into this inkstand of mine, so that I may write a 
bond (judgement?) for you, so that he may have no further dealings 
with you. The woman got up, and put as much water in the inkstand 
as was required. The Malik said, “Pour more*’. Again she put a 
little water, so that it might not spill the ink; and in doing so she 
showed the greatest caution. The Malik said to those who were 
present, “From the great caution shown by the woman, it is evident 
that she is the wife of the writer. ” In the end she also acknowledged 
it, and the dispute was settled. 

As the government of Sulffi-n Muhammad acquired greater 
stability, he ordered the execution of most of the amira of Fath Shfth, 
such as 1 Saifi, Ankri, and others; and Sankar Zln& died a natural 
death. The servants of Fath Shah brought his dead body from India. 
Sultan Muhammad Shah went forward to meet it and ordered it to 
be buried in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Sultan Zain-ul-^abidTn. 
These events happened in the year 922 a.ii. (1516 a.d.). 

„ In the same year, Sultan Sikandar LudI, the Bddshdh of Dehll, 
died; and his son Ibrahim sat on the throne. At this time Malik 
K&jl imprisoned * Ibrahim Makrl. Alxlal Milkrl, the son of the 

^ Compare lines 165, 166 where the execution of ia 01 MI. 

tioned in the first and the death of or rather his following Fath 

Shfih to the grave owing to the great love he bore him are mentioned in the 
second. 

^ Compare lino 171 of Pr&jyabhatta*s RajaUirangii^l, fn^m which it appears 
that Ibr&him liC&krI ia there called He is, however, called 
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latter, in concert with some people from Hindustan, made Iskandai 
J[£han a claimant for the throne, and brought him to Kashmir. Sultaji 
Muhammad and Malik Kaji advanced to meet them in battle at 
1 Lulpur in pargana Bangil. 2 Iskandar Klian not having the power 
to meet them retired into the fort of Nakam. Malik Kaji besieged 
the fort ; and ^ for some days there were skirmishes between the two 
parties. ^ At this time, a number of the amirs of the Sulfan rebelled 
against him, and went to Iskandar Khan. Malik Kaji sent his son 
named Ma8‘ ud to attack them ; and he fighting bravely against them 
was slain, but the victory remained on his side, Iskandar Khan left 
the fort of Nakam and escaped; and the Malik entered it. The Makris 
in distress and disorder followed Iskandar Khan; and Sultan 
Muhammad Shah returned to the city joyful and happy. These 
events happened in the year 931 a.h. (1524 a.d.). 

It was in that year, that His Majesty, Firdus Makani Babar 
Hfidshnh attacked Ibrahim Ludi, and slew him in the battle of Panipat. 
At this time the disposition of Muhamma.d Shah at the insinuations 
of his enemies turned against Malik Kaji ’\ He became suspicious, 
went to Ilajauri and made the Rajas of the various parts of tlu* 


111 line 173 ; and lus .sonn are said to have brought 

from outside Kashnur (I 174). 

1 The name is written ns , and in the MSS. and as in 

the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has , but the name is not ver\ 

distinct. Prajyabhatta’s Hdjataranginl, line 175, has t’ol. Ilrigg" 

(vol. IV^ p. 490) calls the place Alwurpoor in Fankiil district ; and Hodgers 
{J.A.S.J3., vol. LIV, p. 112), apparently following Firislitah. lias Noljun in the 
jKirgamia of Mrdiekal. The name of tla* panjanti is or in the MSS 

and JW li in the lith. ed. ot the T^^baijiit. The correct name is Hangil (No. 31 
in the list of Ka.shmlr pargtnuts on page 404 of Stein’s Hajatartingmi, Vol IT), 
(’ompaiv lino 176 of Prajyabhatta’s lidjatarangim. 

•* (\unpare line 17S of Prajyabhatta’s lidjntarnngmi . 

^ Tho account in Prajyabhatta’.s Rnjatarnttgnil is somewhat ilifferent. It in 
said there that with others (who w'ere the rebels) entered 

the fort of Liihara ; and the Cakrapa. i.e. Kfiji Fhak. finding two armies on his 
two sides sent his son to attack Luhara (lines 

179, 180). The fight of Masa‘ud’s army with the T.ohara garrison and Masa‘ud‘.s 
death are de.scnbed in lines 182 100. 

* This appears to be mentioned m line 218 of Prajyabhatfa’a Rdjatarangini 
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country obedient to himself. At this time Iskandar Kian, who had 
gone away, after being defeated by the Sultan, came back with a 
1 number of Mughals ; and took possession of Loharkot. 2 Malik 
Yari, brother of Malik Kaji, hearing of it went and attacked him; 
and having fought with him, seized him, and sent him to the Sult&n. 
The Sultan, being pleased with Malik Kaji on account of his loyal 
services, again entrusted the post of the vaz^lrat to him. » He had 
Iskandar’s eyes blinded by drawing the needle across them. 

At this time Ibrahim Khan, son of Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
who had gone with his father to Sultan Ihraliim Ludi, wlum th(^ 
latter had furnished Sultan Muhammad Shah with a largo army, and 
had given him permission to return to Kashmir, but had kepi Ibrahim 
Khan in his service, came to Kashmir owing to the catastrophy which 
liitd overtaken Sultan Ibrahim laldi. Malik Kaji, who was annoyed 
with the Sidtan on account of his having blijided Iskandar Kh&n, put 
him and his immediate^ attendants, by every pretl^xt that- he (‘ould 
think of, into prison. having imprisoncMl him, he raised 

Ibrahim Khan to the throne. 

^ Kiririhtah says that tiiOHo Mughalf^ holongrd to, or wero Hoot hy KlnluH 
.Makuiii Ztthir-ud-diii Muhammad liabar LiCuinhah. 

^ He 18 called Tajacakra ia lino 230, m which it is said that ho and Iuh 
other heroic brothers hIow the Mui^als in a battle in I 

This iH inentioii(?d m linos 230, 237 in Ih’ajyabhatta’s Udjatarai^finl, 

•* The matter t)l' tho doponition of Muhammiid 8hah, 
as It IS called in Fnijyabhattu’s JidjaUirarigtni^ begiiiH in lino 245, vvlu^re the author 
exclaims on tho strange a< t ot J^rovideiK-o (ftvrg:) by which Muhammad Shrdi 
lost his kingdom by the act ot his own son. In line* 24 S it is said that on Ihruhim 
Imdi’s defeat, Ibrahim Khan camo to Kashmir, cherished hy his father’s 
affection In tho tollowing line*, it appears that Kaji ( 3iak’s o\ il 

intention t<»wardH tho Sultan iiuuhi its apjiearanco on acceairit of his wish to 
^cizo tho kingdom aiul ho in his angor cast tho 

into prison ; an<l from lino 252 it appears that the 
swallowed up tho i.c., the sun called Muhammad Shah, it 

would appear, therefore, that, a<’eording to the chronicle, it is not tme that 
Kaji C'hak cast Muhamma<i Shilh into prison, Imh-huho Ih* was annoye<l with him 
for having caused Sikandar f^ari to l>e hlindoti, l>ut he tlid so Uj gratify his own 
.ambition. It is true that the chronicler aftt^r stating the fact moralises, that 
MV fM ( VTinHIWItlMr 

( 1 . 264 ). 
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The period of the reign of Muhammad Shah was, on this occasion. 
1 eleven years and eleven months and eleven days. 

An account of SultAn IbrAhIm ShAh, son of Muhammad ShAh 

2 When he sat on the throne, he made Malik Kaji his permanent 
vazir according to pievious custom. ^ AhdM Makri son of Ibrahim 
Makri, who had gone to India to escape the tyranny of Malik Kaji, 
having at this time entered the service of His Majesty Firdus Makaiii, 
submitted to him, that he had sought an asylum at that threshold, 
from the violence of his enemies. If His Majesty would help that 
slave with an army, he would conquer Kashmir for the servants of 
His Majesty in the easiest possible way. His Majesty, ^ after obtaining 
the necessary information, about his appearance and character, said 
in kind language, that ®even in jungles such men could be met with. 
He honoured Abdal Makri with the gift of a horse and a robe of honour, 
and detached ®a large number of troops to accompany him. He 
made 7 Shaikh *Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan and Mahmud Khan 
the commanders of the detachment. 


1 Tliia agrees with Firishtah and Rodgers {J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 113) ; 
but Col. llriggs (vol. IV, p. 491) says that Mahomed had reigned for nineteeii 
years, when he was deposed, but it is not clear whether thin was the period oj 
his reign in the third term. Prajyabhatta’s Bajatarangixii (1. 253) makes it 
eleven years, ten months and ten days f^WlfsT ^). 

2 Compare lines 257 and 268 of Prujyabhatta’s Bdjatamngml . 

® Compare lino 200 of Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarnnginl wlic're Hnbar ih called 
I 

This is stated by Prajyabhatta as HTJrV I 

I (1. 261) from which it would appear, that 
Habar was greatly impressed by what ho saw of and heard from Abdal Makri. 

* It is rather difficult to understand the mention of jungles but Firishtah 
also has the scmie word. The idea probably is that Babar was probably sur- 
prised that a country like Kashmir, which he thought was covered by forests, 
could produce such a fine-looking and able man. As the Rdjatarangixd , in the 
line I have quoted, says, he lowered his head in astonishment . 

« PrSjyabhat^’s Rdjatarang%xi,l (1. 262) says ^*11^ 

7 All the three names appear in both MSS. and in the lith. ed ; but Firishtah* 
lith, ed. omits the second name, and he is, of course, followed by Col. Briggs 
and Rodgers. Pr&jyabhat^’s Rdjataranginl (I. 265) also has the first and third 
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As Abdal Makri perceived, that the Kashmiris would ^ hate the 
coming of the Mughals, he advanced towards Kashmir, having, for 
political reasons, given the name of Sultan to Nazuk Shah, son of 
Fath Shah. On the other side, Malik Kiiji took Ibrahim Shah with him ; 
and made the village of ^ Sullah in the pargana of Bangil his camping 
ground. The two armies encamped in front of each other. Abdill 
Makri sent the following message to Malik Kaji. ^ “I waited on 
Babar Bddshah, and have brought reinforcements from him. The 
power and grandeur of that BddsMh are so great , that he made Sulfan 
Ibrahim, the Bddshdh of Dehli, who had five hundred thousand men, 
in the winking of an eye, like the dark <lu8t. Your welfare lies in this 
that you should come into the band of his loyal adluTents. But if 
this great fortune is not in your lot, come quickly and light with this 
army. There is no time left for remedy or h(^sitation.** Malik KajT 
made ^ Saiyid Ibrahim Klian and Sarang and Malik Y^rl tin* 

names, which it transforms, 'almost beyond recoj^nition into and 

mm I 

1 Rodgors vol. LIV, i>. 113) I think, (juito incorrectly translates 

tlio words ydj by tlio words “would tlespise”. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. incorrectly calls Nazuk Shah, th<^ son. of Ibr&hlm, 
and ho IS followed by Col. Briggs anti by Rodgc^rs. The Cambridge History 
of India, pagtj 2S7, agrees with tho Tatiaqat. and calls him the second son o^ 
Kath Shah. Prajyabhatta’e Rdjataranginl (b 20<l) has Wl^HT^W ^1*1 

8 Hnth MSS. and the lith. eds. of tho Jabaqat and of Firishtah have 
JUi li . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 492) has “Sullah in the distric t of 

Fankul“ and Rodgers {J.A.SM., vol. LIV. p. ILS) has “Suluh in the pargana 
of Bankul”. The Cambridge History of India, III, page 287 says the battle 
took place at Naushahra (Nowshera), but does not give any iiiitlionty. 
According to Prajyabhatfa (1. 267) tho Cakrapa, i.c., Qatjl (’hak. placed his 
army at Nllosva. Tho place is mentioned in various placu-s of Kalhana’s 
RdjcUara^iril as a district of Kashmir. In the text-edition b i„ changed to 
JC Lo , while in tho English translation, following Stem (vol. 11, p. 481), BAngil 
has l3een eidopted. 

4 A part of this adjuration of Abdal M&krI ajipears m lines 269-271 of 
Prftjyabhatta’s Rdjala/rangifn. 

8 Tho commanders are called and HWlf fllW in Uno 

273 ; and those of the other army are called UtiW and 
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commanders of three detachments, and began the battle. A great fight 
took place between the two armies, and many were slain. And of 
the renowned nobles of IbrShim Shah, Yari Chak, and Sarang and 
others, each of whom had large number of followers, were slain. 
Mahk Kaji in great distress fled to the city, but he could not stay there 
also; and went away towards the hilly country. Nothing is known 
about Ibrahim Shah, as to what happened to him, and where he went. 

The period of his rule was eight months and twenty-five days. 

An account of ^NIzuk ShAh, son of Fath ShAh. 

After the victory, 2 he ascended the throne in the city of Srinagar, 
and gave assurances of safety to the Kashmiris, who were afraid and 
suspicious of the Mugfials. The Kashmiris then made rejoicings 
at his accession. And he then left the city, and took up his abode 
inNau Shahr, which from ancient time was the capital of the Sulfans. 
Ke selected Abdal Makri to be his vazir and represen tativ(‘ 
(vakil). Abdal went as far as the ^ country of Jamalnagari in 
pursuit of Malik Kaji; but whom he found that it would be impossible 
to seize him, he commenced to make a division of the country. Leaving 
aside the Khdl^a or the crown lands, the country was divided into 


which are pnibably identical with Malik Lohar and Malik R5gi 
(’hak ; and riiPofifJT seems to b© another fonn of the name of Shaikh 

‘All Bog. See the latter part of note 7, pages 006, 697. The battle is 
described with some spirit in lino 276 and the following lines and the 
death of Yarl Chak (called ) is mentioned in lino 282, and that of 

harang in the next line. The flight of QadI Chak to the city is mentioned 
in line 284. In the text-edition lias been adoptt'd in place of . 

1 He is also sometimes called Nadir Shah, as the name is Nadir on all hih 
coins (Uodgers, J.A.S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 114) but all the histories call liim Nazuk 
Shah. 

* Compare lines 285-287 of Prajyabha^fa. 

« The words are 13 or *3!^ 13 in the MSS. and 

in the lith. eds. of the T^baqat and of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 492) 
has “The town of K’hulnagry”, and Hodgers (J.A.N.H., vol. LIV, p. 114) has 
'the confines of Jahalnagarl**. In line 288 of PrajyabhatU it is stated that 
Jnn though it is not said there, that they went 

there in pursuit of Malik QA^I. In the text-edition it is . 
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four shares. ^ One share was allotted to Abdfii MakrI, the second to 
Mir ‘All, the third to Lohar Makr! and the remaining to one of the 
Chaks. Abdal MAkrl then sent back the servants of Firdus Mak&ril 
to Hindustan, after giving them many presents and valuable gifts. 
They sent an angry message to Malik Kaji, and 8ummone<i Muhammad 
Shah to come to them; ^ and going to Mir ‘All, brought Muhammad 
Shah out of the fort of Loharkot ; and they all came together to Kashmir 
{i.e.y Srinagar). They did not permit Malik KajI to come. 

Sultfin Muhammad Shah then sat for the fourth time on the throne, 
and he made Nazuk Shah, ^ who had governed the country for twenty 
years, his successor. At this time His Majesty Firdus Maktlnl departed 
from this transitory world; and His Majesty »linna.t Ashlilnl Muhammad 
Humayun Sodahdh sat on the throne of the empire. This hap|H'ned in 

1 The division is mentioned by Kirishtah and Rodgers, with soino diflforenoos 
and also in Prajyabhatta’a RdjaUirangitih linos 288, 289 ; but no one gives aiiy 
reason for the division. The division as given in PrajyabhaUa’s RdjaUirai\(fitf'l 
agrees with that in the Taba(j*at, the four shares being allotted in it respectively 
to and I It is curious that, 

according to Mirza Haidar Dughlat (page 441, Elias and Ross’s translation of the 
Tarikh‘URashidi)y ho found the following four Maliks in Kashmir; “Abdal 
Makri, Kajichak, Lahur Makri and Yakcdiak.” Throt* of those names appear 
to agree with those who got throe of the shares. The fourth or Ali 

Mir had been kilh*d in an engagement with the Mirza himself. 

a Firishtah’s account is somewhat <liffercnt. According to him Shaikh 
Mir ‘All wont to Loharkot and brought Muhammad Shah with him. According 
to Rodgers {J,A.S.B.y vol. LTV, p. 114) Abdal Makri recalled Muhaminml Shfth 
“from his prison of Lanharkot” and the two, t.e., Ab.ird and Muhammad «hAh 
entered Kashmir as friends. This <ioe8 not appear mo U) bo quit<^ corrt^ct. 
PrAjyabhatTa in lines 290-29(5 mentions the message sent to the Cakreda. 
the sending bock of the Mughals. and the g«»ing of ‘All Mir to Muhammotl 

Shah. , . - ^ 

3 Firishtah says he had governed the country for twenty years and eight 
months. Rodgem (J.A.S.R.y vol. LTV, p. 114) has “20 years and 20 months ; 
the number of months is of course incorrect. Prajyabhatp^n lin e 29 has 

Km wrmm ^wwit i n* irwnx i 

t.e., the King Najika (Nazuk) having reigned for one year, obtainml the 
position of heir apparent from King Mul?amrnad. The period of Nftzuk’s 
j^ign certainly was not twenty years; he ascendcil the thmiie in 933 A.H., 1637 
A.D.; and was deposed and made heir apparent, in 935 a.h.. 1529 A.i>., so he 
reigned for a little more than a year as stated by PrAjyabhatTa. 
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the year 937 a.h. When one year of the reign of Sultan ^ Nazuk Shah 
had elapsed, Malik Kaji Chak, who had gone to the hilly countr\ 
collected a vast number of men there, and came to the neighbourhood 
of ^Kahrar. Malik Abdal came and confronted him, and fought 
with him. Malik Kaj! fled and went to Hindustan. 

At this time, Mirza Kamran had absolute power on the Punjab. 
Shaikh ‘Ali Beg, Muhammad ^lan and Mahmud Khan, 3 who had, 
after the conquest of Kashmir returned with the permission of Abdal 
Makri, represented to Mirza Kamran, “As we have acquired a know- 
ledge of the whole country of Kashmir, if you pay a little attention, the 
whole country can be conquered with the greatest ease.” ^ Mirza 
Kamran appointed Mahram Beg to be the commander of his arm} , 
and sent him to conquer Kashmir in concert with the nobles who had 
joined them. When the Mughal army arrived in the nieghbourhood 
of Kashmir, the inhabitants in great terror left all their property and 
things in their houses, and fled towards the hills. The Mughal army 


^ Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have Nazuk Shah, but this is clearly a mistake. 
Firishtah has , i.e., of the reign of Muhammad Shah, whicli 

is correct. 

* Both the MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah have Kahrar. The 

lith. ed. of the Tabaqat has Punjhrar. Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 

p. 114) has Kahrar. Prajyabhatta has I 

(1. 301) which does not, however, make 

one much wiser as to the locality. 

® Rodgers {J.A.S,B., vol. LIV, p. 114) says, “Shaikh Ali Beg and Muhammad 
i^an the leaders of the allies who had helped Abdal Makari, and who had 
left him without permission.’* This is totally incorrect. As a matter of fact 
they were sent back with many presents and valuable gifts. In the particular 
passage under translation both Nif&m-ud-dln and Firishtah say b 

and not • In the text-edition it is . 

* This is mentioned by Prajyabhatta (1. 303) Ma)^ram B5g being 

transformed into and Mirza K&mr&n into emd 

the following facte are mentioned (lines 304-308) that and 

other Mugkftls accompanied the Mush^l army ; that Mubammcul Sh&h and others 
quickly brought back the CoIrreAi, t.e., Q&dl Chak to help him, that the Mughals 
having invaded the city with thousands of horses and elephants, the Kashmiris * 
took shelter in the fort, and the Mu|^als burnt down and looted the houses and 
cities, etc. 
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then looted the oity, and set fire to it. Some of the Kashmiris who 
had returned from the hills to fight with the Musdid^ls were slain. 
Abd&l Mahri had a conviction at first that Malik Kftjl ; was with the 
Muj^als; but when he knew at last of a certainty, that he was not 
with them, he showed friendship and attachment towards him; and 
summoned him with bis sons and brothers; and they made promises 
and bound one another by oaths. This became a source of strength 
for the Kashmiris; and they sot their heart on a battle; and combined 
together and engaged the Mugb^ls in a big fight. ^Tho latter, 
considering it advisable to do so, went back to their own country. 

2 After some time, Malik KSjl, having seen the treachery and 
pride of Malik Abdal, did not consider it desirable to remain in the 
country and went to Hindustan. »It was in this year, that is, in 
939 A.H., that Sultan Saiyid Khan, the BadsMk of Kftshghar, sent his 
son Sikandar Khan, in company with Mlrz& Haidar Kashgharl, 
with twelve thousand men, by way of Tibet and Lar to invade Kashmir. 
The Kashmiris (frightened) at the rumour of their power and grandeour 
evacuated Kashmir; and without any battle fled in diffei'ent directions, 
and sought shelter in the hiUy country. The K&shgbar army, having 
entered the Kashmir territory, razed the grand edifices, which hod 
been built by the old Sultan, to dust; and set fire to the city and the 
villages; and having searched for the treasures, which were buried 
under the ground, seized them ; and all the soldiers loaded themselves 
with the booty; and went everywhere to find the Kashmiris who had 


1 This apjxsars to b© described in a very metaphorical language in lino 311 
of Pr&jyabhatta’s Rdjatarai\gix^i. 

• Firishtah agrees, but says Malik Qa^I Cliak went to JJhir. Hodgers 
{J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 115) says, “MaUk GajI Chakk could not endure the 
prosperity of AbdAl (which is not at all correct) ho ho beU>ok himself to Jihlr.’* 
Pr&jyabhat'ta gives (1. 312) the reason and the fact of the departure of QAdl 
Chak very succinctly, nemelX WTifniWT^^i boinK 

alarmed at the scanty regard shown to him by tho M&rgoia, i.e., Ahd&l MAkrf, 
Kftca Cakra loft the country. 

* Firishtah agrees almost verbatim^ Tlie invasion of tho KftshgJiar army 
is mentioned Pr&jyabbat^fc in line 314, etc. It is said to have U»en commanded 
• by MSrtA 9aidar and Sikandar mftn is not inontione<l in the 

l>eginning, but is mentioned further on in line 331 . 
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hidden themselves, and slew them and took them prisoners. This 
state of things went on for i three months. 

And Malik Kaji Chak and Malik Abdal Makri and other renowned 
sarddrs went to and took shelter in 2 Chakdhar ; but as they did not 
consider it advisable to remain there, ®they descended from the 
mountains in the direction of Khawaryarah, and having resolved 

1 Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 116) contrary to both Ni?am-ud-dln 
and Firishtah has six months. Prajyabhatta (1. 326) also says that the ICashmIr 
chiefs fought with the Mlechhaa for three months. 

a The name is written in both MSS., and as in the lith. ed 

Firishtah lith. ed. has . CJol. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 494) has “the town of 
Chukdura,” and Rodgers {J.A.S,B., vol. LIV, p. 116) has Chakdara; but 
no attempt has been made by anybody to identify the place, and I also 
have not been at all successful. Prajyabha^^a (1. 324) has 

I i.e., the 

commanders of the Kashmir army, fearing the Mlecchuny obtained asylum 
in the Bhupabhumift (whatever they might be) which were covered with water; 
but 1 have no idea as to what the Bhupnhhumia were and where they wen* 
situated. The next line, however, mentions three places, Cirodd^t^* 
H&jyehgakotta and Cakradhara, but the line goes on to say 

^ I If is a mistakt' for then the line w’ould mean 

that taking shelter in Ciroddara, Hajytuigakotta and Cakradhara, they 
carried on the war with the Mlecchas for three months; and then Chakdara 
or Chakdhar would probably lie Cakradhara; but unfortunately I cannot find 
anything about Cakradhara also; and 1 cannot alter S'rutvd to S'ftvd. In 
the text-edition it is^*^^ . 

8 The readings hem are different. One M8. has 
jJ«yxf , the other has bpjljl j j 

while the lith ed. has 8*>U^Lo ^ , 

Firishtah lith. ed. heks Jl«5b t)y ^ wjUwj . 

(kil. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 494) has (they) “retreated to Baramoola living occasionally 
in the hills.” Rodgers says that from Chakdara “they went to Khawara 
and Baradar. From this place by the way of Badah they desc(mdc<l from 
the mountains.” Pr&jyabhatfa does not give much help. Ho stiys (1. 
330), tr*rvn:i^ i 

^ilSlfTOT I if cakradhara is identical with Cakradhara, then 

w'e find that the Kashmir! leaders coming from Cakradhara or Cakradhara 
encamped near Bhim&devi after crossing the Ledarl, for a battle; but there is 
no mention of any places like this in Ni^m-ud-dln or Firishtali. In the text- ‘ 
edition jU ia apparently a misprint for )Lc . 
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to engage the Mugha^ls in battle, went forward from there by way 
of Marbawah. The Sultanzada Iskandar KbS.n and Mlrza I^aidar 
also came forward with an immense army to meet them. ^Thei'e 
was a great battle, and Malik ‘Ali and Mfr Husain and Shaikh Mir 
‘All and Mir Kam&l among the Kashmiri commanders were slain. 
Of the Kashgharis also, some good men mot their death. The 
Kashmiris wanted to turn their backs on the battle-field; but Malik 
Kaji and Abdal Makri placed their feet of bravery firmly, and, per- 
suading and encouraging the others, did justice to their bravery and 
gallantry. So many men were slain on the two sides that they wen* 
l)eyond all calculation. Some headless bodies rose up and movtul 
about. The reason of this has been mentioned on a former occasion. 
The battle between the parties went on from morning till evening. 
When night came on, the two armies taking note of their plundcM\ 
went back to their resj)ective places. Both sides coming out of tin* 
battle agreed to a settlement. The Kashgliar men sent ^ramelol, 
the warm woollen cloth (purpet), and other beautiful things to hultan 


1 The account of the battle oh given by Kiriwbtah agreoH with that in tln» 
text, except that Mir Husain is called MU* fjasan. Ho is also called Mir Hawaii 
in one of the MSS. of the Tabaqilt, but he is called Mir giuHain in the other MS. 
and in the lith. ed. Col. Brigga and lU dgera generally agree, but the Mtateineut 
made by Rodgers (J.A .S.B„ vol. LIV, ]>. J 1 5) that, “ thc» priKonerH were numbered 
on both sides, and were liberated” does not tt])pear to me to ho correct. The 
Cambridge History of India, page 287, only riumtions iho battle briody, 
but the statement made in it. that “the army of Kaslimir fought so tierceJ> 
from morning until evening, that the invaders wcto fain to make peace”, is 
also not correct. The advantage, if any, lay on the side of the invaders, as the 
Kashmiris at one time, were about to retire; and in any case both muJch 
were anxious for peace. The battle is describ<-d by Prajyabhatta, in lines :WJ 
to 337 ; and here we have not only the headless bodies raontionod by Ni/Am.ud-<lIu 
and Firishtah, but «r«I*rKT I WtmHtWWt: I 

i.c., the dancing headless bodies, Yakithavuiraa, VefOlus an<i UdlMamit eager to 
ffyed on human flesh. 

» Tho presents ucoording to the MH. were i ; 

tlie lith. ed. has instead of olft-. accordinn t.> the .li. tionsry 

is a purpet. Firishtoh agrees with the M8H. but changes bi - 

Col. Briggs does not mention tho presents; but Rodgers (J.A.S.U., vol. U\ , 
p. lip) has “wool, hawks and precious things”. Neither tho Cambridge History 
of India nor PrSjyabhatta’s ROjataraAgivl mentions the presents. 
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Muhammad and ^ agreed to a relationship. Sultan Muhammad also 
in concert with Malik KajI and Abdal wrote a treaty of peace; and 
sent it with the wonderful products of Kashmir to the Kashghar 
people. 2 It was also settled that Sulfan Muhammad’s daughter 
should be given in marriage to the Sulfanzada Sikandar; and the 
Kashmiri prisoners still in the custody of the Mughals should be 
released. The Kashj^aris agreed to this treaty, and turned towards 
Kashghar; and the disturbances which had been caused in Kashmir 
became changed to peace and prosperity. 

During this 3 year two comets or stars with tails rose above the 
horizon. A terrible famine took place in these days, so that most of 


^ For an explanation of this see the Tarikh^-Raahidiy p. 441, where it 
appears that, “everyone, according to his rank, formed a connection {muldkdt) 
with one of the Sultans or Maliks of Kashmir.” Mirza Haidar became con- 
nected with Muhammad Shah, and according to “the Moghul practice wo called 
each other * friends Similar relations were formed between the other Moghul 
leaders and the Kaslimir nobles. 

* Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 116) gives what appears to me to b<‘ 

a quite incorrect account of these terms. He says, “the Kashghar party taking 
with them presents of wool, hawks and precious things, went to Muhammad 
Shah, and asked his daughter in marriage to Sikandar ^an, and desired that 
the women whom the Mu gfaals had in their hands, should there remain Neither 
Ni^am-ud-dln nor Firishtah says that the Kashghar people went to their pre- 
sence, and asked for Muhammad Shah’s daughter. They both say that it was 
settled that the marriage would take place. Prajyabha^t'a in lino 342 
makes a curious statement about the marriage of the princess, T 

I This would mean that the princesb 

was taken away by conciliatory methods. 

* The comets and famine are mentioned by Firishtah and Col. Briggs. The 

Cambridge History of India, page 288, mentions the famine but not the comets. 
Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 116) mentions two comets and the famine; 

and with reference to the latter, he makes the curious statement, “The massacre 
of Zuljlr was regarded no less severe than this famine in its effect,” which is 
very different from what Ni^am-ud-d!n and Firishtah say about the matter, 
as would appear on a.comparison of my translation. He had also apparently 
forgotten that he had called Zuijir ZtdjH on page 99 of his paper. According 
to Pr&jyabhatt^ (1. 344) there were not two comets, but there was a rain of 
meteorites everywhere on the ripe paddy fields, and then a comet made 
its appearance. Tlie line is v4n: i 
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the people died of hunger; and the remainder who survived, abandoned 
their native land and went away to distant places; and the story of 
Dilju, who had perpetrated a general massivcro, having sunk into 
oblivion in people's minds, appeared as of no im|>ortanco in com- 
parison to this catastropho. These hardships continued for ten 
months, and then ceased; and as the fruit season also drew near, 
some happiness made its appearance among the people. 

During this period a disagreement occurred between Malik K&jl 
and Abdal Makri ; and the ^ former coming out of the city took up 
his residence in Zainpur. Malik Abdal continued to be the Sultan's 
vazlr\ and the governors and the officers perpetrated every kind of 
oppression that they wanted on the ra"iayts\ and no one was there to 
attend to their complaints. gome time, Sult^ln Muhammad 

Shah suffered from a burning fever; he gave away all the gold that 
he had to the poor and needy, and passed away from the world as a 
result of the same illness. The j^eriod of his reign was ^ fifty years. 


^4^: I The famine is described in linos 345-358. It is said (I. 

350) that % I TfVQJfiriri!: 8 

1 Compare lino 360 of Prajyabhatta. Tho place whore Chak took 

up his residence is called Jainapura in this lino. Zainapor is montionod 
in tho Index of Stein’s Rdjatarangixii, but tho })ago roferonce, vol. II, page 
472, against it is incorrect j on pago 471, however, it is stated that “Jfroin tho 
smalltown of Jainapuri founded by him, the now subdivision took tho name of 
Zainapor or Jaiiiapura.” 

^ The illness and death of Muliarninad 8h(ih and his adjurations to his 
ministors are described in PrSjyabhaVt'®’® Hdjatara^i fit, lines 365-373. He 
seems to havo suffered from various complaints and not from tho ^5/*^ 
alone mentioned by Ni^Am-ud-dln and Firishtah ; as it is said 

• Firishtah also says he reigned for fifty years; and liodgers {J .A .S.li., 
vol. LIV, p. 116) explains this by saying that, “The fifty years must reckon 
from 891 a.h. and includo all the reigns of Fath 8hAh and Na/.ulc Hlnlh.” It 
is noteworthy, however, that Prajyabha^ta (1. 373) says that he reigned for 
avo years ^ Wift inft nnj mmj. His lost or fourth reign exUuidod from 

035 to 041 A.H., 1520-1634/35 A.D., which is abcjut 5 years, so that tho fifty 
of Ni^&m-ud'dfn and Firishtah may be a mistake for five. 

16 
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1 An account of Sul^An Shams-ud-d1n, son of SultAn 

Muhammad ShAh. 

2 Sultan Shams-ud-din sat on the throne of the empire after his 
father, and divided the whole country, in agreement with his vaztr, 
among the amirs. The people of Kashmir made rejoicings on his 
accession. But in a very short time there were disputes between 
Malik Kaji and Abdal Makri; and the former carried the Sultan 
away in the direction of Goswa to fight with the latter. Abdal 
also came forward to meet him with a 3 complete army. But in 
the end a peace having been detennined upon, Abdal went away to 
Kamraj, which was hm jdgir, and the Sultan and Malik Kaji returned 
to Srinagar. ^ Again after some time Abdal Makri turned his head 
from allegiance; and commencing to make disturbances created con- 
fusion in Kamraj. This time also the disturbance was quelled with 
ease. Nothing more than this can be gleaned from the TdrM- 
i-Kashmlr about Sultan Shams-ud-din; and the period of his rule 


I Both MSS. and the lith. ed. omit the word the son, after Shams -iid-dfn. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has it. I have inserted it. 

* Firishtah agrees, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 496) following the Totoarikh- 
Kaahmeery calls the successor of Muhammad Shah, Ibrahim, and not Shams-ud- 
dln. Rodgers and the Cambridge History of India follow Nizam-ud-din and Firish- 
tah. Prajyabhatta devotes some lines (374-376) to the people’s lamentation on 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, and calls the new Sultan I^FTIT (1. 380) a very 
abbreviated form of Shams-ud-din Shah. It also mentions the rejoicings of the 
high and the low WfJ and their blessings in line 382. 

Then we suddenly come to the disputes between the two factions, but it is 
difficult to discover any reason for them. The two armies were stationed at 


and and then Rigacakra went as an intermediary ; 

and concluded a settlement to the effect that K^acakra (Q^I Chak) should 
remain at the capital and the Margapas (Makris) in Kamraj (1. 389). 
a Ol»XAjL.*( L) in the text-edition is apparently a misprint for 

^ As to the account of the latter part of the reign af Shams-ud-din and the 
reign of Nazuk Shall, Firishtah agrees almost word for word, and so does 
Rodgers. The Cambridge History of India, page 288, says that Shams-ud-din 
II died in June or July 1540, when N&zuk Shah was restored. The account 
in Pr&jyabhatta*8 Rdjat<^ra 1 ^gif}i is very confused. It mentions the intrigues 
of the leiulers and the incursions of the Mugh^ls (1* ^^3) but I have not been 
able to discover anything about Shams -ud -din or Nazuk Sh&h. 
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cannot be ascertained. After him his son Nazuk Shah sat on the seat 
of government; but five or six months had not piissed, when Mirza 
Haidar having acquired power in the country took possession of it. 
During the period of his rule, public prayers were read and coins 
struck in the renowned name of His Majesty, Jinnat Ashianl 

1 Humayun Bddshdh. 

An account of the rule of MirzA Haidar. 

In the year 948 a.h., at the time, when Jinnat Ashianl having 
been defeated by Sher Khan had come to liihore, Abdal MakrI and 

2 Regi Chak and some other of the chief men of the Kashmir sent a 
jietition, through Mirza Haidar, containing exj)re8Hion8 of their loyalty, 
and incitements to him to seize the country. His Majesty (t.e., 
Humayun) gave Mirza Haidar permission to go; and also decided to 
follow him himself. When Mirza Haidar arrived at » Bhimbar, 


1 One MS. ornitH l»y inintakc' tho pa.ssa).(e from to 

, including tho heading about tho mlo of Mirza IJaidar. 

2 He is called Zangl Chak in the lith. cd. of Kiriahtah, Z\ingy Chuk by 

Col. Hriggs (vol. IV, y). 498), and Zangl Chakk by UudgerH vol. I.IV, 

p. 117) and tho Cambridge History of In<lia ; and the tranwlatorn <d the Tarikh- 
i-RashuIi also call him Zangi Chak j but tho namo is in both MSS. of tho 

Tabaqat. and more distinctly in tho lith. o<l. Of course thorn is very 

little difference between ,^i) and as written in Versian. or 

is mentioned by Prajyabhatfa in lines :1H8. 30;i and elsewhere. C'«fcr« 

may be transformed to KCgl Chak. but cannot bo changed to Zangl Chak. 
ItSgl (.’hak is, therefore, the correct name and I have kept it. ^ in tho 


toxt-odition is incorrect. . , • i 

a The name looks like in the MS. The lith. e,l. has and UnshUh 

lith. ed. has ^ Uhlr. Col. IJriggs (vol. IV, p. 41.8) h.« Mein, and Itodgor. 
(J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 117) has IJhlr. Tho Cambridge History of India dotw 
not mention tho namo of the place. I consulted the fountain head 
correct name, but Mirza Haidar is delightfully vague in tho Tarikh., Mulv, 
page 483, where ho says, “when I arriveil at the foot <if the pass (leiulmg to) 
Kashmir, Kftehi Chak ascended (t) by one n>ad and we by another, and without 
further contention or discussion, we (all) arriveil at (Kashmir).” I cannot 
any place of the name of Bhir, but Bhimbar or “ Bhimbbar ” lies at the foot of the 
outer hills, in the centre of the tract between the Vitasta and the Climb, note 180, 
page 33. Stein’s Rdjatarangir^i. So I think Bhimbar is correct, and 1 have kept it. 

In the text-edition M. Hidayat ^sain has^ . 
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Abdal Makri and Regi Chak came and joined him. There were not 
more than four hundred horsemen with Mirza Haidar. When he 
arrived at Rajauri, Kaji Chak, who was (then the de facto) ruler of 
Kashmir, came with three thousand horsemen and fifty thousand foot 
soldiers to the ^ Karmal pass, and strengthened it. Mirza Haidar 
abandoned that route, and started by way of Punj. Kaji Chak in 
his great pride did not guard that road; and Mirza Haidar, crossing 
the hill, arrived in the Kashmir plateau ; and suddenly took possession 
of the city of Srinagar. Abdal Makri and Regi Chak having secured 
a footing, took charge of all affairs; and allotted some parganas as the 
Mirza’s jdglr. It so happened that about this time Abdal Makri’s 
days came to an end; and he died after recommending his sons to the 
Mirza. 

After the arrival of Mirza Haidar in Kashmir, 2 Kaji Chak went 
to Shor Kiian Afghan in Hindustan; and brought five thousand horse- 
men, who were commanded by Husain Sharwani and ^ ‘Adil 

1 Firwhtah has cW and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 498) has Kurmul 

pass. In the text -edition has been changed to • Kodgers 

vol. LIV) p. 117, has transformed Katal Kartal to “Khabal Kartal (it is called 
Karmal by Erskine)”; and ho has transformed f which is written as ^ 
in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the 'J'abaqat and as in Kirishtah lith. ed.. 
out of all recognition to “Pabhaj (the Pamij of Erskine)." Col. Briggs comes 
very near the correct name and calls it Puimuj. The Cambridge History of 
India, page 288, does not give the name of the place, where Kaji Chakk was 
stationed; but gives the correct name (Punch) of the pass, by which Mirza 
Haidar crossed the hill. It makes the statement that Mirza Haidar*s allies 
^'engaged Kaji Chakk’s attention by threatening a frontal attack" ; but I cannot 
find any authority whatever for it. Both the fabaqat and Firishtah simply 
say that he abandoned that route, and Mirza Haidar (whoso words I have 
quoted in the preceding note) whatever ho says or means, does not mention 
any threat of a frontal attack by his allies on K^hi Chak. 

* According to Mirza Haidar {Tarikh-i-Raahidi, p. 485), there was on 
interval of some months between his arrival, and Kachi Chak's bringing the 
troops from Shir KhAn. Mirza Haidar crossed the pass into Kashmir on the 
22nd of Kajab. Then the wdnter came on, and it was not till the begimiing of 
spring that Shir Khan’s troops arrived. Just then Abd&l Makri was atteickcd 
by paralysis and died. 

* The name is *Al&wal ^An in one MS. and in the lith. ed.; but it is *^dil ’ 
Kh&n in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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and two elephants, to reinforce his own troops. Mlrz& Haidar in 
concert with Regi Chak, advanced to meet him in battle. The tw<^ 
parties arrayed their forces between the villages of ^ Datarb&r and 
KAwali; and the breeze of victory having blown on the plumes of the 
standards of Mirza Haidar, the amirs of Slier Kb^n and K&jl Chak were 
routed. Kaji Chak took up his residence in * Bahramgalah. Mull& 
Muhammad Yusuf the KhcUlb (preacher) of the Jama* Mosque of 
Srinagar 3 obtained the date of the victory in the words 
Mukarrar*\ 

In the year 950 a.h., Mirza Haidar took up his residence in the 
fort of ♦ Indarkot. ^ Owing to MirzA Haidar having entertained 
suspicions about Regi Chak, the latter fled and went to Kaji Chak; 
and the two united together, and in the year 951 a.h., advanced towards 
Srinagar with the object of destroying Mlrzfi Haidar(*8 power). 
Bahram Chak son of Regi Chak reached Srinagar. Mtrz& Haidar 
nominated Bandagan Kokah and Khwajah Haji Kashmiri to crush 

1 The names are and in one MS. and in the lith. od., and 

and in the other MS. Firishtah lith. od. has ^ 5 and . 
The Tarikh’i-Rashidi gives various particulars whicli are not to bo found in the 
Tabaqftt or in Firishtah, but does not give the names of these villages. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 499) has Dhunuj and Oava, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B,, vol. 
LIV, p. 117) has Danahdyar and KAwah. The Cambridge History of India does 
not give any name. In the text -edition the names are and • 

* Bahromgalah has wrongly boon trhanged to Parmkalah in the 

text -edition. 

* The meaning is not clear, some words having probably lieon omitted. 
I have, however, supplied the oinission by a roferonco to page 485 of tha 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi. 

^ According to the Tarikh-uRanhidit page 485, Mir/.a Haidar is said to have 
placed his and his followers* families in the fort «>f Andarkul, when ho was going 
to fight Kochi Chak and Shir Kh&n*s armies. The translators say in a note that 
this must 1x3 the Indrakot of Firishtah. Firishtah, however would not dream of 
writing Indrakot, he has Indarkot. It may bo noU'd, however, that tliere is a 
pargana called Andark5th among those of the KamrAj tract (Stein, vol. II, 
p. 494). So Indarkot may be correct. 

& Firishtah agrees, but Col. Briggs makes various mistakes. Rodgers’s 
account follows Firishtah. The Cambridge History of India, page 288, 
apparently follows Col. Briggs about Zangl (K5gf) Chakk’s becoming suspicious 
of Haidar*s attitude, instead of Haidar becoming suspicious of him. 
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him, and he was unable to meet them, and fled. When the Mirza s 
troops pursued him, Kaji Chak and Regi Chak, considering flight th(‘ 
safest course, took up their quarters at Bahramgalah. Mirza Haidar 
left Bandagan Kokah and others at Srinagar and advanced to conquei' 
Tibet; and seized the fort of i Kosur, among the great forts, and some 
other forts. 

In the year 952 a.h., Kaji Chak and his son Muhammad Chak died 
of a 2 shivering fever. Mii'za Haidar passed the year in peace. In the 
year 953 a.h., Regi Chak fought with the amirs of Mirza Haidar, and 
was killed; and his head with that of his son Ghazi Klian was brought 
before Mirza Haidar. 

In the year 954 a.h., an ambassador arrived from Kasligh^r. 
Mirza Haidar went to Lar to welcome him. Ujh Bahram, son of 
MasTid C3iak, who for seven years had fought bravely in Kamraj 
and had defeated everyone there, made })rop()sals of peace to lUian 
Mirak Mirza, and made conditions and engagements. Kiiiin Mirak 
Mirza summoned him after making promiscis and taking oaths. Jhit 
when Ujh Bahram came to his majlis, he drew a dagger out of his 
boot, and stabbed him in the stomach. The man, wounded as he 
was, tied and got into the jungle. Klian Mirak Mirza hastened in 
pursuit of him, and seizing him cut oft' his liead, and brought it to 
Mirza Haidar at Lar, believing that Mirza Haidar would be pleased. 
3‘Idi Zina, after the food had been brought in, rose up in great 

^ The name of the fort i8 and in the M8., and in the 

lith. cd. Firi.shtah lith. ed. ha.H \ Col. HnggH (vol. 1V\ p. 499) has Looshoo, 
and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 117) has Lan.snr. The Tarikh-i-Rauhnii 
is of no help, as it ends with Mirza Haidar’s victory. 

2 ^ instead of ^ in the text-edition. 

3 It is not clear who he was. He was apparently someone in authority, 

for Mirza Haidar thought it nece.s.sary to excuse liimself on the ground of his 
ignorance of Mirak Mirza’s acts (Jan Mirak Mirza in the text-edition). He is, 
however, na*med, a few lines below, as one of the leaders of the vanguard of the 
army sent to conquer Kishtwar. Both the MSS. say 4 >aj . 

The lith. ed. omits the word . Firishtah says nothing about anything 
l)eing brought. If the reading in the MSS. is correct, the pn>duction of the 
head w-as delayed till the food was brought in, apparently with the object of. 
giving it a special relish. In the text-edition the name is ^:!j ‘Id! Raina, 

but Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 118) has Ide Zina. 
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anger and wrath on seeing the head; and said “It is not right to kill 
a person after making conditions and engagements.” Mirza Haidar 
said, '‘I had no information of these happenings.” 

After this, Mirza Haidar advanced from Lar to Kishtwar. Ho 
made i Bandagan Kokah, Muhammad Makri, Makna Mugljnl, Mlrz& 
Muhammad Yahiya and ‘Idi Zina the commanders of his vanguard; 
and himself remained in the village of 2.|luilu near (tlie boundary 
of) Kishtwar. The vanguard, after traversing marehos of three 
days in one day, arrived in the village of ^ Dohut which was 
on their side of the river Marma. The Kislitwara army was on the 
opposite side of the river. There was a skirmish of arn>ws and musket 
shots, but neither party could ero.ss the river. Tlu^ following day 
Mirza Haidar’s army, turning from the right road, wanted to get into 
Kishtwar. When tliey arrived in the village of *l)ar, a strong wind 


1 The names an' as 1 have tt»«*m in tlu' toxt in iho MSS. and tho lith. od. 
of tiio Tabacjat, with slight variationH. Kirirthtah lith. c'd. oinitw tho thin! and 
makort Mirza Muhammad Yahiya Zina one man. (V)l. JirigjjjH (vol. IV, p. 500) 
only gives tho name of Bandagan Koka, and adds “ with (dhor ofli(‘(‘rrt.*’ Hodg<*rK 
{J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 118) follows FiriHhtali, b\it ralln tho hint man tVioro 
Yahi Zina. Tho Cambri<lgo History of India <1ooh not give any name. 

* Tho name looks like and^l^-T^ in tho MS. and in tlu> lith. 

od. of the T*^baqat. FiriHhtah lith. o<l. haH^ie^. Col. JiriggH dooH not nnaition 
the {dace, but Rodgers, following FiriHhtah, eallM it Jhafiiir. Tho jilaco is not 
mentioned on page 21 of tho Introduetioii to IClian and Kohh’h Tarikh^i - Hanhuli 
whore tho editors speak of tho ox|)odition against Kishtawnr. In tho t<'xt>edition 
it IS • 

® Tho name of the village looks like and in tho MSS. 

It is in tho lith. e<l. of tlu? Tabaqat, an<l in that of lirishtah. 

liodgers {J.A.S.Ji., vol. TdV, p. 118) has Dahlot. No narnc' is given in tho 
introduction of tho Tnrikh-i- Haftliidi ^ but it is saiil that tho advance guard came 
u{) with tho enemy »»n tho banks of tho Kishtawar river. Tho name *>f tho river 
in , or , or in tho MS. and the lith. ed. of thf* Tsbaqiit. hirishtah 

lith. ed. has bo;l-«* . Col. Briggs does not givo th<» nam*'; and liodgorH Hays, 
“whore tho river winds’’. In tho text*o<Iition is a4iopt/<^d as tho name of 

the village. 

* * Tho name of tho village is in one MS. ami in tho lith. od., and 

in the other MS. It is Dhar in tho lith. o<l. of Firishtah. and R<^dgors {J.A .SJi.* 

vol. LIV, p. 118 ). 
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rose, and it became dark. The Kashmiris came bravely in crowds 
and attacked them. Bandagan Kokah, who was the leader of Mirzii 
Haidar’s army, was slain with many others. When they started 
from there, Muhammad Makri and his son with twenty-five principal 
men were slain on the road. The rest, who had escaped death from 
the sword, came and after suffering much privations, joined Mirza 
Haidar. The Mirza coming back from there in the year 996 a.h., 
advanced towards Tibet and conquering Rajauri from the Kaahmirfs 
made it over to i Muhammad Nazr and Sabr ‘Ali. He gave Pakli 
to MuUa ‘Abd-ul-lah and little Tibet to MuUa Qasim ; and conquering 
great Tibet appointed a person of the name of 2 Muhsin to be its 
governor. 

In the year 956 a.h., Mirza Haidar turned his attention to the 
fort of SDanil. Adam Kakhar came there; and prayed for the 
pardon of the offences of Daulat Chak, nephew (brother’s son) of 
KajI Chak. Mirza Haidar granted the prayer ; and sitting with Adam 
in his pavilion, summoned Daulat Chak to come there. The latter 
^ became angry, and rose up, and taking the elephant which he had 
brought wdth him as a tribute, went away. Some persons wanted to 
pursue him, but Mirza Haidar forbade them. 


1 The first name is Muhammad Na?r in both MSS. and the lith. ed. The 
second name is ^abr All in one MS. and which may be a mistake for 

in the other, and Mir ‘All in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 
Muhammad Na^Ir and Na^ir ‘All. Col. Briggs does not mention the names, 
and Rodgers gives the names after Firishtah. No names are given in the 
introduction (p. 21) to the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, which contrary to Nijam ud-dln 
and Firishtah’s account, that he seized Rajauri, Fakll, Little Tibet and Tibet in 
the order mentioned, Bays that he conquered Little Tibet (or Baltistan), Tibet 
(or Ladak) and subsequently Rajaori and Pakhli. 

> The name is in both MSS. and in the lith. 

ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has MuUa Qasim. 

» The name is and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 501) has Deebul, and 
Hodi^ (J»A.S,B,, vol. LIV, p. 118) has Danel. In the text-edition it is • 
Firishtah surmises that tjU 

as the probable reason for Daulat Chak's anger. 
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After some time, Mirza (Haidar) returned to Kashmir. i Daulat 
Chak and Ghazi Kimn and Hasan Chak and Bahram Chak went to 
Haibat Klian Niyazi, who having been defeated by Islam KliSn, had 
come to Rajaurl. Islam Klian had also come to ^ Mad war, belonging 
to the Naushahrah area in pursuit of the Niyazls. a He sent Saiyid 
Kd^an ‘Abd-ul-mulk one of his trusted servants to Haibat Khlin; and 
Saiyid KJi to, having introduced matters about an amicable settlement, 
brought the mother and sister of Haibat to IslSm Klia-n. The 

latter then turned back, and coming to the village of ^ Ban, in the 
neighbourhood of Slalkot, took up his quarters there. The Kashmiris 
mentioned above took Haibat Kl'«>n to ^ Bar&mula, and wanted to 
take him to Kashmir, in order to do away with Mlrz& Haidar (with his 
help). He, however, could not make up his mind to do so; and 
sending a Brahman to Mirza Haidar, made proposals for peace. 
Mirza Haidar sent ample funds by the hand of that Brahman; and 
Haibat Kl^an, leaving the plac^ where he was, went to the village 
of ®Bir, which is a depen.dancy of the territory of Jammu. ^Xhe 

1 Firishtah substitutes Jai Chak for Hasan Chak, and is followed by 
Rodgers. Firishtah, however, has the name of Haibat Wian correctly, but 
Rodgers vol. LIV, p, 118) converts it to Haidar i^ifln, though a few 

linos further down, he has Haibat l^&n Niy&zi. 

^ The name is Madwar in one MS. ami Rad war in the other and in the 
lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. hew Madw&r. The article 3* appears to have l>een 
omitted before in the MSS. and the lith. ed. 

* Firishtah (and following him. Col. Briggs) and Rodgers {J.A.BM.f vol. 
LIV, p. 118) say that it was Haibat KhAn who sent Sayyid Khiin NiyAzi to 
Islam Shah. 

* The name is Ban in one MS. and in the lith. od. It looks like Man in 
the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. and Rodgers have Ban, but Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 502) has Bhimbur. 

* The MSS. liave and the lith. ed. has hut Firishtah lith. ed. 

has which, I think, is correct. It is ALoh in the text-edition, 

* The name is » and Afy in the MSS. and in the lith. chI. Firishtah 

lith. ed. hew . Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 502) has “the town of Subzeea,” 
while Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 119) has Hlr, and says that it is Nir in 
MS. No. 6571, in the Bntish Museum. has been adoptcnl in the text- 

edition. 

^ Firishtah and Col. Briggs and Rodgers agree, liodgers {J»AJi.B.t 
vol. LIV, p. 119) says that he has seen two coins of IslAm ShAh of this time, 
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ICashmiris separated from him, went to Islam Khan, but Ghazi Khan 
went to Mirza Haidar. 

In the year 957 a.h., Mirza Haidar, becoming assured in his mind 
of the condition of the outskirts of the country, sent Kbwajah Shams 
Mughal, with a large quantity of saffron, as an ambassador to Islam 
Khan; and in the year 958 a.h., Kbwajah Shams returned with many 
presents, and much rich stuffs; and Yasin Afghan came from Islam 
Khan with Kbwajah Shams; and Mirza Haidar gave (many) shawls, 
and much saffron to Islam Khan’s ambassador, and gave him 
permission to return. 

He then appointed Qarra Bahadur Mirza to the government of 
Baharmal; and seiit ‘Idi Zina and Nazuk Shah and Husain Makri 
and Kbwajah Haji from amongst the Kashmiris with him. i Qarra 
Bahadur and the Kashmiris left Indarkdt, and took up their quarters 
at Baramula, and commenced to create disturbances on the ground 
that the Mughals looked down on them. The Mughals represented 
this to Mirza Haidar, but the latter did nQt believe it; and said that 
the Mughals were not in any way better than the Kashmiris in the 
matter of creating disaffection and disturbance. ^ Husain Makri 
sent his brother ‘Ali Makri to Mirza Haidar, to make him acquainted 


and adds that the Kashmirig were tired of Mirza Haidar, and wanted to havt' 
Islam Shah as their king, and the coins were struck in anticipation of his 
conquering the country, or they might have been struck by Mirza Haidar 
himself in compliment to Islam Shah. 

1 Firishtah agrees, hut Rodgers wrongly translates the words ^ 

which are in the lith. ed. of Firishtah as well as in the T^baq&t, by 
the words **came bckck to Indarkot.” The sentence, as it stands, means that 
Qarra Bahadur and the Kashmiris all commenced to create disturbances, but 
apparently it was the Kashmiris who did so. Rodgers's translation of the words 

by the words that “the Mughals (the forces 
.of Miraa Haidar) were not acceptable to them ” also appears to be incorrect. 

■ Apparently Husain and ‘All were not acting in concert with the other 
Kashmiris. There are^ slight differences in the wording of the sentences. I 
have adopted the reading quoted by one of the two MSS., which makes most 
senses, but I have had to change the last Word which is in both MSS. 

to . Firishtah lith, od, has Aalb . Rodgers’s translation {J.A.S,B.^ 
vol. LIV, p. 119) in which he reads the word as (excuse) appears tt> 
me to be incorrect. 
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with the treachery of the Kashmiris, so that he might decide to recall 
the army. Mirza Haidar took no notice and refused to listen to him ; 
and said “What cause of jealousy should the Kashmiris have against 
you that they should act treacherously towards you,’' and did not 
summon the army back. 

On the 27th of the Ramad&n there was a great conflagration in the 
Indarkot ; and most of the houses were burnt down. Qarra BahSldur 
and all the men sent the following message, “ Our houses have been 
burnt down; if you will give an order we would come and repair 
our houses and turn our attention next year to Baharmal." Mirzfi. 
Haidar did not at all agree to this ; and the army had to proceed to 
Baharmal, whether they liked it or not. 

‘Idi Zina and all the Kashmiris then combined together; and 
when night came they separated themselves from the Mugbals, 
and came to the pass of Baharmal. They also separated Husain 
MakrI and ‘Ali Makri from the Mughals, and took them with them- 
selves, so that they might, not be slain with the Muglials. In the 
morning, there was a battle between the Mughals and the men of 
Baharmal, and the former were entangled and confined in the lulls. 
Saiyid Mirza, however, fled to i Dabil. About fifty renowned 
Mugh^^^ were slain, and Muhammad Nazr and QarrS. BahUdur 
were taken prisoners. The rest, who escaped the sword, came by 
way of Punch to Bahramgalah, MirzA Haidar was deeply grieved 
on hearing this news and ordered that the broken silver ^ (legs (sauce- 
pans), which are now current in Kashmir, be coined. He also made 
Jahangir Makri his trusted agent, and l)e8towed the jdgir of Husain 
Makri on him. He also gave horses ami money to many ol the crafts- 
men, and made soldiers of them. Just after this news came that 
Mulla ‘Abd-ul-lah on hearing of the rising of the Kashmiris 

1 The name looks like and in the MSH. and cb* j in the lith od. 

and appears therefore to \ye identical with Danll, soe page 712 and note 3. 
Firishtah lith. od. however has AaI#. in the toxt edition in certainly 

incorrect. 

* There is a word which looks like Sahl, in the MSS. and in 

the lith. ed. which I cannot make out, but which may be “made of oopi>er . 
Firishtah lith. ed. has in the corresponding i^asnage. t/IT* has been 

adopted in the text-edition. 
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was coming to meet Mirza Haidar; but when he arrived near 
Baramula the rebels who had collected in large numbers slew him; 
and Khwajah Qasim was slain in little Tibet; and Muhammad Nazr 
was taken prisoner in Rajauri; and the Kashmiris having collected in 
large numbers had come from Bahramgalah to i Hirahpur. Mirza 
Haidar, having no other alternative, 2 came out of Indarkot, with the 
intention of engaging them. The total number of men with him was 
only a thousand. Among the Mughals men like ‘Abd-ur-rahman 
and Shahzada Lang, and 2 Kian Mirak Mirza and Mir Makta 
and ^§abr 'Ali and others, who were altogether about seven 
hundred men, joined him; and they took up their quarters at 
Shihab-ud-dinpur. 

Daulat Chak and Ohazi Khan and other notable leaders in concert 
with ‘Idi Zina collected their men, and came to Hirapur, and leaving 
that place came to the village of Khanpur. Mirza Haidar encamped 
in the plain of libalidgarh, which is close to Srinagar. Fath Chak, 
whose father had been slain by the Mughals, raided Indarkot with 
Raja Bahram and three thousand men, in order to avenge his father’s 
death, and burnt down the buildings erected by Mirza Haidar in the 
Bdgh’i-Safd, When Mirza Haidar heard this news, he said, “1 did 
not bring these edifices from Kashghar. With Divine favour similar 
ones can bo built.” vSabr ‘Ali burnt down the edifices of Sultan 
Zain-ul-‘abidin, which were in Suyyapur, in retaliation of the burning 
down of Mirza Haidar’s buildings, but the Mirza was not pleased at 
this. (They) also burnt down the houses of ‘Idi ZinS. and Nauruz 


^ The name is clearly Hirahpur in the MSS. as well as in the lith. ed. 
Firishtah lith. od. has what looks like Habzapur. Col. Briggs's account 
(vol. IV, pp. 502, 603) is very sketchy, the whole of the incident from the 
appointment of Qarra Bahadur (caUed Kiran Bahadur) to Baharmal (called 
Bheerbul) to the death of Mirza Heidur being narrated in the space of eight or 
nine lines; and the name of the place under consideration is not mentioned. 
Rodgers vol. LIV', p. 120) calls the place Hambarapur. 

* Rodgers translates j* as “came to Indarkot.” 

* 13^ ch m the text-edition is a misprint for ^>1^ • 

* The name is in one MS. and the lith. ed., and ^J^J^ in the 

other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has , but Rodgers has Jai All. In the 

text-edition is a misprint for . 
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Chak in Srinagar. After this Mirza Haidar came and took up his 
residence in ’Klianpur. In this village there is a i plane tree, in the 
shade of which two hundred horsemen can stand; and it has been 
found by trial, that whenever a single branch of it is moved the 
whole tree shakes. The writer of this history Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 
was in attendance, when the sublime standards of His Majesty the 
went on a visit to Kashmir for the second time; and 
he saw the tree, and examined it. In short, the Kashmiris moved 
from Klianpur and came to the village of ^Adanpur; and the 
distance (between the two armies) was not more than 3 two hirdhji. 

Mirza Haidar then decided that he should make a night attack 
on the enemy; and lie gave direction that Mlrzii ‘Abd-ur-rahman, 
his brother, who was adorned witli the attributes of piety and purity, 
should become his heir; and took the allegiance of his men to him. 
Then they all mounted, and started for making the attack. As 
decreed by fate, there were heavy clouds that night. When they 
arrived near the tent of Khwajah Haji, who was the cause of the 
disturbance, and also the vakil (agent or representative) of the Mirza, 
nothing could be seen owing to the darkness. Shah Nazr a cuirassier 
says, ‘‘At this time I shot an arrow. The voice of Mirza Haidar 
came to my ears, which said ^‘thou hast done an evil thing.* 1 
knew that my arrow had hit the Mirza.” It is also narrated that a 


^ The name is in one MS., a?ul in the^other. The litii. ed. )iaH 

and may bo mintaken for ^1^ (.'hinar or the j)lano 

tree, while in a willow. FiriHhtah lith. ed. ha» and JiodKei-H haw willow. 
Hoth piano trees and willows grow in Kashmir, but I should bo inclined to think 
that the tree in question W€W a plane tree which is a tall spreading tree. 

* Koth MSS. have The lith. ed. has FiriMlitah lith. ed. 

has and Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 120) has Adnipur. 

* It should be noted, however, that just before this, apparently the two 
armies were both in l^ianpur. 

* The readings in the MSS. are and and in 

the lith. ed. • These are all incorrect, unless or 

is same word in the dialc*ct of Kdshghar. Firishtah lith. ed. lias 
which I have adopted. Tlie whole affair is mysterious. Although it wfia dark 
thb cause of the death could have been ascertained. Then, why was the cof*pse, 
or in fact the man, who was on the point of death left lying whore he hod fallen. 
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butcher hit his thigh with an arrow. Another tradition is that 
iKamal Kokah slew him with the sword; but there was nothing 
(visible) on his body except a wound caused by an 2 arrow. In short, 
when the morning came, it was bruited about, that a Mucdial, who 
had been killed, was lying there. When IQiwajah HajI and his son 
arrived at the spot, they saw that it was Mirza Haidar. They raised 
his head from the ground. There was no more than breath left. The 
dying man opened his eyes, and surrendered his life to the creator. 
The Mughals fled to Indarkot. The Kashmiris going in pursuit of 
them 3 took up the corpse of Mirza Haidar to the Darbadu Mausoleum, 
and buried it. 

The people were sorely grieved at the death of Mirza Haidar. 
The Mughals got into Indarkot, and fortified themselves in it; and 
fight went on for three days. On the 4th day Muhammad Rumi 
^shot Kashmiri coins from mortars, and every one, who was hit, 
was killed. At last, ^ Klmnam, the widow of Mirza Haidar, and his 
sister said to the Mughals, “As Mirza Haidar has gone away from us, 
it is better to have peace with the Kashmiris.” The Mughals accepted 
this, and sent Amir Klian, the architect, to the Kashmiris to conclude 
a pact. The Kashmiris agreeing to a peaceful settlement gave a 
letter containing engagements and oaths to the effect that they 
would not cause any trouble to the Mughals. 

The period of Mirza Haidar’s rule was ten years. 


^ Tho namo is in tho MSS. aii(i in the lith. ed. I cannot 

any meaning of or Firishtah lith. ed. has Kamal Ivakah and 1 

have adopted it. The reading in the MSS. is followed in the text-edition. 

2 One MS. has ^ yJ ^ which is of course incorrect. Tb* 

other has which appears to bo correct. The lith. ed. is als.. 

incorrect; it has 7 f^'lrishtah lith. ed. has the sam. 

reading as the second MS., and this is followed in the text-edition. 

3 It is curious that the Mughals did not even attempt to carry away tb' 

Mirza’s dead body; and it was left to the Kashmiris to bury it. The MSS. 
well as the lith. ed. say that they buried the body in I cannot 

llnd out what this burial place was. Firishtah only says that the Kashmiri- 
seeing the body of the Mirza buried it. 

* There are slight differences in the reiwiings. 

fi She is so called in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. call' 
her a*'d it calls the Mirz&’s sister 
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An account of NIzuk ShIh. 

When the gates of the fort (of Indarkot) were opened, the 
Kashmiris entered the i apartment containing valuable furnitures, 
etc. belonging to Mirza Haidar and carried away fine and delicate 
goods. They brought the family and dependants of Mirzil Haidar to 
Srinagar, and placed them 2 in the house of Hasan Matil. They 
divided the country of Kashmir among themselves; and pargana 
3 Devsar was allotted to Daulat Chak, and that of ^ Wahl to (^hfi-zi 
Khan and that of 5 Kamraj to Yusuf Chak and Bahrain Chak. One 
lakh of ® donkey-loads of paddy (or rice in husks) was allotted to 
Khwajah Haji, the vakil, of Mirza Haidar. Daulat Chak gave pargana 
Devsar, which was hx^ jdglr to his son Habib Cliak, and the daughter 
of ‘Idi Zina was married to the latter. The amirs of Kashmir, and 
more specially ‘Idi Zina, having gained complete power, raised Nazuk 
Shah on the throne, and kept him as a^nipixd ; but in fact ‘Idl Zln& 
was the Bddshdh, 


1 The word is AilA w-Ciy, which according to the tlictionary is a wanlrobe, 
and which Rodgers calls the treasury. It is really what I have called it in the 
text. There is or at least was some years agf>, uhat whs called a ToHhaldkdvd 
correctly Tushakkhdnd of the government of India, in which the articles offered 
to the Viceroy at the Durbars were kept. 

* I have not thought it necessary to point out all the mistakes in Rotlgers s 
paper, but I cannot pass this over. The words both in the txud in 

Firiahtoh are J ;>> 3 

but^ of the Tabaqat ia in Firiahtah. My tranalation ia baacal on thia text. 
Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 121) baa, “the family of tlio Mlr/.il waa taken 
to Srinagar, and placed in the hands of MamijA. 

» Given os one of the S.E. paryanahn, see list on page 301) <if the Aln- 
i-Akbari (Jarratt, vol. II). 

4 It is written as in both MSS. and the lith. cd. Kirishtah lith. ed. has 
and I have taken this in preference to ^A;, hh it is jirobably identical with 
Vihi, one of the parganahs east of Srinagar {Aln-i-Akbarl, Jarratt, vol. II, 
p. 368). 

« Kamraj is called a tract containing 10 MahaU, page 370 of the Ain- 
i-AkbaH (Jarratt, vol. II) but there is a parganah a\wj of the name of Kamraj 
included in the S.W. parganas of the Kamraj tract. 

« ^ ue., a lakh of donkey loads of paddy is tranaformed 

into “a lakh of shawls"* by Rodgers {J .A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 121). 
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In the year 959 a.h. Sankar Chak, son of Kaji Chak, wanted to 
go away from Kashmir (i.e., I suppose Srinagar), as Ghazi Klian 
who called himself the son of Kaji Chak and had much jdglr. The 
details of this statement are these; that Sankar Chak was the son 
of Kaji Chak without any difficulty or doubt, and Ghazi although 
he was commonly known to be the son of Kaji Chak was not in reality 
his son; for Kaji Chak, after the death of his brother Hasan Chak, 
took the latter’s widow, who was then with child (who was afterwards 
named GJiazI Khan) ; and after two or three months the child was born. 
Hence Sankar Chak on account of the envy (which he bore) to GJiazi 
Khan wanted to leave Kashmir and go to i ‘Idi Zina. When a rumour 
of this got about, Baulat Chak and GliazI Khan sent 2 Isma^il Hayat 
and Harju, with one hundred men to summon Sankar Chak. They 
told them that if he did not come with them they were to bring him 
by force. Sankar Chak did not come on their summons, and went to 
‘Idi Zina. In the end 'Idi Zina came to them, and made an amicable 
settlement; and the parganas of ^Kothar and Khawar and Mawar 
having been allotted to Sankar Chak the disturbance subsided. 

At this time, there were four groups who had power in Kashmir 
(1) ‘Idi Zina with his group; (2) Hasan Makri, son of Abdal Makri 


1 It is not at alj clear where he was. 

“ The name is written as ^i^i) jji one MS. and in the lith. ed. In 

the other MS. the last half of the name is written as ooU without any dots 
alx»ve or below the second or third lottei’s. This second part is distinctly 
written as in Firishtah lith. ed., and Rodgers has Hanit. 

has been adopted in the text-edition. 

• The names of the parganas are not very easily decipherable. They look 
like j j ^ in one MS. In the other they are the same except that 
the first is ^ . In the lith. ed. there is apparently only one name , 

Firishtah lith. ed has ^ ^ ^ ^ Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, 

p. 122) has Kothar Khawin and Maduru. In the list of parganahs in the Ain- 
i-Akbart (Jarratt, vof. II, p. 369) there are two parganahs Kha^^ and 
Khaw^rp&rah, and 1 think it very probable that Sankar Chak got these. In 
tli^ tabulated list of KaSmfr Parganas in Stein’s RdjcUara^ifaA (vol. II, pp. 493, 
494 ) I find Ku^h&r, but no trace of any of the other. In the text-edition thtf 
names are j • 
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with his group ; (3) the i Kishtwaris whose leaders were Bahr&m 
Chak and Yusuf Chak and others ; and (4) the Kamis of whom K&jl 
Chak, Daulat Chak and GhazI ]£l)an were the leaders. Yeha)ryl 
Zina gave his daughter in marriage to Hasan Khan, son of KajI 
Chak; the daughter of Daulat Chak was married to Muhammad 
Makri, son of Abdal MakrI; and the sister of Yusuf Chak, son of 
Ragl Chak, 2 Kopwari by name, was married by a nikdJf, cxjremony 
to Ghazi Kh^n. These alliances became the cause of the strength 
and power of the Chaks ; and they, in concert with one another, went 
away to different parts of the country. (}hazl Kl^an went to the 
country of Kamraj, and Daulat Chak to Suyyapur. The Makris 
went to SBankal; and ‘Idi Zina remained at Srinagar in a sorrowful 
mood, and devised plans for their destruction. 

As the season for egg fruits or brinjals now came, ‘Idl Zina ordered 
that fowls and brinjals may be brought so that they be cooked together. 
This was a dish ^ much liked by the Kashmiris. Then Baliram 
Chak and Saiyid Ibrahim and Saiyid Ya‘qrib came at his invitation, 
but Yusuf Chak did not come. ‘Idi Zina had the three guests soizetl 
and imprisoned them. Yusuf receiving information of this wont 
away by way of Kamraj with three hundred horsemen and seven 
hundred foot soldiers, and joined Daulat Chak. When ‘Idl Zina 
saw that the Kashmiris had united with the Chaks, ho released the 


1 The name ia written very difforentiy in the different MSS., etc. The 
MSS. have and ^ » while the lith. ed. hae Firiahtah 

lith. ed. has Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 503) has Kapoories, and Kodgors 

{J,A.S,B,, vol. LIV, p. 122) has Kapuris. I prefer KishtwArls as it moans the 
people of Kishtwar, while the others have no meaning at all. 

* The name is written os MSS. and 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has The name is not given thither 

by Col. Briggs or by Rodgers. 

• Firishtah lith. ed. has clfb and Rodgers has Pakul, but the MSS. and the 
lith. ed. of the ’J^a.haq&t have cUib Bankal, which is the name of a pargana in 
8.W. part of Kamr&j. Soo page 371 of the Aln-i-Akf>aH (Jarratt, vol, 11) 
where it is Bankal, one of the south-west pargannhs. 

• * The word is in both MSS. and the lith. ed. of the Jabaqat. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has )jC^ j uAdJ. 

17 
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Mughals, such as iQarrS Bahadur MlrzS, ‘Abd-ur-rahman Mirza, 
Kb&n Mirak Mirza, Shahzada Lang, Muhammad Nazr, and Sabr 
‘All from prison; and showed favour to them; and giving each one of 
them a horse and ^ armour and some money remained at ^ ChakpQr. 

At this time, Saiyid ^Ibrahim and Saiyid Ya‘qub, in concert 
with Jarud, who was employed to guard them, fled; and going to 
Kamraj joined Daulat Chak. Bahram Chak could not escape. On 
the following day, Ghazi Khan came to Srinagar with ® three thousand 
horsemen. ‘Idi Zina sent the Mughals to flght with him; but he 
broke down the bridges, and so the Mugh^ls could not do anything. 
At this time Daulat Chak also came, and joined (^azi Khan in Srinagar, 
and they joined together and took up a position in the ^Idgdh, There 
were constant skirmishes between the two parties, but Baba Khalil 
went to ‘idi Zina in order to bring about a peace. He said, “You 
put your trust in the Mughals, and paid no regard to the Kashmiris. 
This was not right.'’ Having said words like this he effected a peac(‘ 

1 The names are as I have them in the text in the MSS. and in the lith. 
ed., with slight differences. In the Firishtah lith. ed. some of the names are 
different. 

8 The word used is in one MS. and in the lith. eds. of thr Jabaqat 
and Firishtah, and in the other MS. I cannot find either Sirpa or Siropa 
in the dictionary. Rodgers has translated the word a.s armour, and I have 
adopted his translation. There is a Bengali or Hindi word S'iropd 
which means an article of dress, e.jjr., a scarf, which can be worn as a mark of 
distinction; for instance, in certain places of pilgrimage various different kinds 
of Siropas are given to the pilgrims, according to the amounts offered by them 
to the presiding deity of the temple. S'iropd may also mean something covering 
the head and feet. 

« The name is Chakpur in one MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. In 
the other MS, and in the lith. ed. of the T&baqat it is Chakpartu. 

* This passage with which Firishtah agrees word for word has been 
translated by liodgors vol. LIV, p. 122) quite incorrectly as: “the 

Sayyids Ibrahim and Yaqub by the help of the troopers escaped from prison, 
and joined Oh&zl Chakk at Kamraj.** The name of the officer-in -charge is 
incorreotly given as^jf^ J&rdu instead of J&rud in the text-edition. 

® The numbers are very differently given. One MS. has )lj^ 

The lith. ed. has In the other MS. and Firishtah lith. ed. it is 

; and this is followed in the text-edition. 1 am inclined to think' 
that three thousand was the correct number. 
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between him and the Kashmiris. They then sent away the Mughals 
with their families and dependants by way of Tibet. i Kh&namjl, 
the sister of Mirza Haidar went away to Kabul by way of * Pakll. 
The people of Tibet slew ^Sabr ‘All and the other Mughals; and 
Kbanamjl reached Kashghar. 

Following these events news came that Haibat Klian and ^ Saiyid 
^lan and Shahbaz Khan Afghans, who were of the NiyazI tribe, were 
coming to conquer Kashmir; and had arrived in the pargana of 
^Banihal, and have entered the hills of ^ Lunkot. ‘Idi Zm&, Hasan 
Makrl, Bahrain Chak, Daiilat Chak and Yusuf Chak combined together, 
and marched out to fight the Niyazis. The two parties confronted 
each other, and fought bravely. ^ Bibl Rabe‘a, the wife of IJaidar 
Khan, also fought manfully ; and struck ‘Ali (^hak with her sword. 
In the end Haibat Khan and 8aiyid Klian and Firuz liimn and Bibl 
Rabe'a were slain and the Kashmiris retuijned to Srinagar with triumph 
and victory. They sent the heads of the Niyazis by the hand of Ya‘qub 
Mir to Islam Klian, in the village of Ban, which is near the river 
Chinab. 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the other MS. and in the 

lith. eds. of the Jahaqat and Kirishtah. It will be Keen from page 718 and noU^ 5 
that in the account of the events which happened irnmetliately after MlrzA 
Baidar’s death, his widow was called Khanarn in the Tabaqat, but the sister’s 
name wcw not mentioned; but Kirishtah lith. ed. calletl the widow Hbftnral and 
the sister Khanji. I have, therefore, called the Hinter KhAnainjl following tho 
MS. which gives her that name. It ia Khanji in tho text-edition. 

® The name in the text-edition is Hakll. itodgors {J 

vol. LIV, p. 123) has Pagll. 

* The name looks like hi one MS. and in tho other, and 

^ ^ in tho lith. ed. Tho name is 9abr ‘All in earlier passagos. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. has ,^1^ but later on ho calls him 

« Firishtah also has B&nhal, but Rodgers has Ranihal. Tlioro is a parganah 
called Banihal to tho S.E. of Srinagar (see Aln i-AkbaH, Jarratt, vol. II» 
p. 309), 

* The MSS. and the lith. ed. have Firishtah lith. od. has 

)d, I cannot find anything about ^ Rodgera 

vol. LIV, p. 123) has “at the salt range”; but I do not know hia 
authority for saying so. Of course it may bo the Salt Range, which runs parallel 
to the Jhelum near Find D&dan 

1 Rodgeni (J.A.8.B., vol. LIV, p. 123) c»Ui» her Ulbl KAba. 
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After that, hostilities again commenced among the Kashmiris: 
and ‘Idi Zina, in concert with Path Chak, i Lohar Makri, Yusuf Chak, 
Bahram Chak, and Ibrahim Chak came to 2 lOialidgarh, and took 
up residence there; and Daulat Chak, Ghazi Klian, Husain Makri 
and Saiyid Ibrahim Kban and a band of ^ Bums joining together, 
took up their quarters in the Idgdh. When a period of two months 
had passed in this way, Yusuf Chak, Fatb Chak, ^ Lohar Makri 
son of Sahu, and Ibrahim Chak separated themselves from ‘Idi Zina, 
and joined Daulat Chak. Then Daulat Chak mounted with a large' 
force advanced against Tdi Zina; and he being unable to meet them, 
fled without fighting; and went to the village of ^ Jharo. About 
this time he wanted to mount a horse, but by accident the horse 
kicked him on the chest, and he concealed himself in the village of 
® Samnak ; and he passed away from the world on account of the pain 
of the accident. They brought his body to Srinagar; and buried it in 


1 The name is Kohrad Makri in one MS.;* but two lines further down it 
is Lohar Dankri and is Kohar Dankri and Lohar Daiikri in the other and 111 
the lith. ed. in Firishtah it is Kohar Makri. I have accepted Lohar Makri. 

* The name is / KMldkar and Wialdkarah in the MS., and 

aJU. Jalakar in the hth. ed. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is ^alidgarh, 

but Rodgers has ^agafh. 

* The MSS. have ^bo AibUe, and the lith. ed. of Firishtah has what also 

looks like AgjLt. The lith. ed. of the 'J'abaqat has 1 do not knov 

what the AfijUs would moan, of course moans base, vulgar, etc. and 

jA AftjUs may mean a group of the common people. Rodgers vol. 

LIV, p. 123) translates ^ AlbLb as “joining themselves together.’’ 

^ See note 1 above. After words like AvJj and A-J ^ 

occur in the MSS. The lith. ed. has^^f^ Firishtah lith. ed. has no corres- 

ponding words. I have adopted the reading of the hth. €?d. The text-edition 
has^^*4J • 

s The name is and in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has or it may be '$ and Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 123) 
has Merv. I cannot deeiile between the.se various readings, but I certainly do 
not consider that Merv is the com'ct reading. In the text -edition it is 

* The name is in the MSS., and the lith. ed. has '-fU— » ; but Rodgers 

has Simale. 
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the 1 mausoleum of Musa Zina. The then rebelled and excusing 
Nazuk Shah, who had nothing of the government except a name, 
from that also, determined on ruling 2 thenistdves. 

(Nazuk Shah) ruled nominally for '^two months, for the second 
time, after (the death of) Mirza Haidar. 

4 An account of EbrAhIm ShAti, son of Mfhammad ShAu, 

WHO WAS THE BROTHER OF NAZUK ShAh. 

As ‘Id! Zina had passed away, Danlat C'hak became the Maddr^ 
uUmulk, and took up ^he management of aifairs into his own hand. 
But when he saw, that there was no escape from having someone 
who should bear the name of Sultan, he raised Ibnihlm Shfih to the 
seat of government, and kept him as a i)up])!»t . At this time Khwajah 
HajI, the vakil of Mirza Haidar, came out of the ^‘jungle; ami went 

to Islam Klian. ® And seizing Shams Zina and Hahram (1nik put 

them into the prison. When the day of tlu^ 7r/-/-/dr vaim\ Daulat 

1 Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 123) translaUH 

as “in the village of Musa Zina”. 

2 The MSS. are incorrect. Ono has and the (diier 

jJ,>y ^ have adopted the reading in the lith. ed. which is correct, and 

which is also the reading in the lith. ed. c»f Kirislitah. 

3 The MSS. and the lith. ed. have for the Hect)nd time. Firishtah Jith. eti. 
has for the third time. Firishtah lith. ed. and Col. Rriggs liav<^ two months, 
but Rodgers and the Cambridge HiHU>ry of India have ten months. 

4 That is the heading in the MS. as well as in the lith. ed. Firishtah liow- 
over calls Ibrahim Shah, the son of Na/.iik Shah Col. Briggs calls him brother 
of Nazuk Shah on om^ page*, ami his son in thc^ next page. Rodgers and the 
Cambri<lge Hist<iry of India, page 289, say that he was a son <d Nazuk ShAh. 

6 It is cUL}. jungle in thi^ MSS. and the lith. ed. of the T&baqM and 
Firishtah ; but Rodgers (J./l .N.B., vol. LIV, p. 1 23) has Khaigal, and hf3 translateii 

SU* as “ took refuge with Islam Shah.” 

« This is the reading in the MSS. and also in the lith. e«l. The sentenco 
has no nominative, an<l the verb is in the jilural. Firishtah lith. e<i. has 

^ then as in the which makes matt<TS, if anything, 

worse, for the two defects pointed out remain, there is the additional difficulty 
that ‘Idi Zina was dead. I think the nominative should be Baulat Chak and 
the verb should be in the singular. R<jdgers tiiles over the difficulty, by saying 
that Shams Zina and Bahram Chakk were thrown into prison, but ho doea not 
say by whom. 
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Chak having put his troops in order, came to the foot of the ^ Qnljq 
(to practise archery). Yusuf Chak also rode out to the foot of the 
Qabq. The runner or footman, who was collecting the arrows, came 
among the horse’s legs. ^Xhe horse got entangled; and Yusuf Chak 
fell from his horse, and his neck was broken. 

In the year 960 a.h. hostility took place between GhazI l£liaii 
and Daulat Chak and there was very great dissension among th(' 
Kashmiris. Husain Makri and Shams Zina, who were in Hindustan, 
came back; and in the year 961 a.h., joined GhazI Khan. 
sons of Yusuf Chak and Bahram Chak went to Daulat Chak. These 
disputes and dissensions continued for two months; but at length a 
husbandman, ^ in a spirit of impertinent interference, came to Daulat 
Chak, and said in his ears; ‘‘ Gliazi lUian has sent me to you to enquire 
why you have collected these unprincipled men round you, as the\ 
are all your enemies.” In the same way, he went to f>liazl Khan, 


1 The word is (3^^ in one MS. It looks liko*(3^ in ono place and like (3^^ 
in another in the second; and it is (3^ Fab<{ in both places in the lith. ed. 
In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is in both places. Whatever the correct 

word is it seems to bo the name of a hillock near Srinagar. Rodgers’s translation 
(J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 123) is “outside the city.” 

* The words are 

in the other MS. Firishtah lith. ed. has no corresponding words. In the text- 
edition the reading has boon adopted. 

* Both MSS. and the lith. ed. have Yusuf Chak and Bahram Chak; but 
Yusuf Chak had broken his nock; and Firishtah lith. ed. has the sons of Yusuf 
Chak; so I have inserted the word sons before Yusuf Chak in the translation. 
The text-edition has followed the manuscripts. 

* The words are which Rodgers has translated “assuming 

the garb of an ambassador.’’ The meaning is somewhat doubtful, but I think 
my translation is corrt?ct. The second word is in one MS. and in the 

lith. ed. of Firishtah, but it is in the other MS. In the lith. ed. of the 

Tabaqat the words from j to are omitted, and in their place the 

words are according to which the moaning would be that it 

was the sons of Yusuf Chak and Bahram Chak w'ho spoke the words in Daulat 
Chak’s ear. 

* There is an adjective the noun in both the T^baqat* 

and in Firishtah. Rodgers has omitted translating it. I think my translation 
is oorreot. 
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and said, “Daulat Chak intends to be at peace with you. Why are 
you quarrelling with him.*' Having said things like this he eflfeoted 
a settlement between them. Shams Zina then fled and went to 
Hindustan. 

At this time, some Tibetans came and drove away the flocks 
of sheep of parganaa ^ Khawah and Barah, w hich were allotted as the 
jdgtr of Habib Chak, brother of Nasrat Khan. Daulat Chak sent 
Ibrahim Chak, Haidar Chak, son of (diazi Kh&n and other chief men 
with a large army by way of Lar to invade great Tibet. Habib l\h&n 
himself advanced with great rapidity in pursuit of the Tibetans, 
by the road by which the flocks had been driven away. He suddenly 
came up to a fort of the Tibetans, fought with the garrison, and slew' 
their commander by the sw'ord. The rest all fled. Habib llb&u 
encamped there, and said to Darvish (^hak his brother, “Do you 
mount with the troops, and get into Tibet.’* Darvish Chak w'os 
negligent, and did not comply with his words. Habib Chak, in spite 
of his 2 wounds, which wece still bleeding, mounted and got into the 
eidifices and great mansions of Tibet. The Tibetans, being unable to 
oppose him, fled without attempting to fight. Forty of the men, 
who were clinging to the roof of one of the palaces, were seized. Ihey 
made much importunities, and begged that they might not l>e killed. 
They also promised to give five hundred horses, one thousand * pieces 
of paUu (woollen cloth), fifty yaks and two hundred tolas of gold. 
Habib Chak paid no attention to their words, and hanged them all. 
He mounted and rode to another fort, and destroyed it also. TLhe 
Tibetans sent three thousand horsemen, five hundred pieces of pattu, 
one hundred sheep and thirty yaks for his acceptance. He also 


1 Th€i name of the panjanas an' aa J httv<* th<*rn in tho ti'xt in »>in* M8. , 
in the other they are 9 and in the lith. ed. Firinhtah lith. 

ed. has »;b and lifMiKers vol. LIV, p. 124) has KhiWan and 

B&ra. I think, however, that the floeks were taken away only fnan one 
pargana that of Khawarparah which is one of the pargan^ihs Uj the N.K. of 
Srinagar (see A-ln-i^Alcharlf Jarratt, v'ol. II, 309). 

* One MS. inserta between »n<J phrase ^ 

3 )* 3 ‘ ■ 

• The word is a segment, a piece, R^>dgor» has pieces. 
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took from the Tibetans some ^ good horses of Kashgbar, which had 
come into their hands. 

Haidar Chak, son of Ghazi Khan, sent 2 Sukhaf, his foster brother, 
to Habib Chak (with the message): ''The Tibetans had kept these 
horses for Ghazi Khan; and it would be better that you should send 
them, that I may send them to him.’’ 2 Habib Chak had Sukhai 
struck about two hundred times with a stick, and said, "What power 
does Ghazi Khan possess that he should take these horses, which I 
have seized by the force of my sword.** They wanted to fight about 
these horses; but men intervened to effect a settlement, and did not 
allow them to fight. After that they came to Srinagar; and passed 
the winter there. 

In the year 962 a.h., there was a great earthquake in Kashmir, 
and many villages and towns were destroyed. The villages of 
^Jhalu and DAmpur, with buildings and & trees, were removed 
from one bank of the Bihat ( Jhelum) to the opposite bank ; and in the 
village of Marwarah which is situated at the foot of a hill, owing to a 
landslip (lit falling of the hOl) ® about sixty thousand people perished. 

1 Rodgers (J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 124) translates **8ome 

five Kashgarl horses**; apparently here five is a misprint for fine. 

* The name is in the MSS. and in the lith. ed. Firishtah 

lith. ed. has Kh&nl; Rodgers also has Khani. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 606) 
does not mention the name ; and his translation of the passage is quite incorrect. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. has a totally different account of what happened, 
but it appears to me less natural than that in the text. 

* One MS. has the other has The lith. ed. has 

Firishtah lith. ed. has jjJ j yV- Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 606) 
does not mention the first, but calls the other Dampoor. Rodgers (J.A.S.B., 
vol. LIV, p. 124) has Nilu and *Adampur. 

* Firishtah agrees. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 606) says the town was removed 

from the east to the west bank of the Behut river, .and in a footnote he adds 
that it is not easy to say whether the text should be taken literally. 
Rodgers says that the villages were ** washed away ’*. Dampor, with a spring, is 
mentioned by Stein. in the text-edition is apparently a mistake. The 

earthquake is mentioned by Prajyabhatta (lines 613 to 621). There is 
no mention of the removal of Jhalu and Dampur from one bank of the Bihat, 

but it is said I I 

(1. 817). 

* The words are distinctly in the MSS. as well as m the 

lith. ed. Firishtah, however, has 1 .,^ six hundred, and this is more probable. 
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1 An account of Isma^Il ShIh, brother of IbrAhIm ShAh. 

When five months had elapsed from (the beginning of) the rule 
of Ibrahim Shah, which was in reality the rule of Daulat Chak, the 
times became propitious for Qbazi J^Uian, and 2 Daulat Chak was slain. 
GhazI Kb an became fully independent, but for name’s sake raistul 
Isma‘il Shah to the throne in the year 963 a.h. In this year, Habib 
Chak wanted to join Daulat Chak (it would appear that what was said 
about his being slain or defeated and blindetl, as in Firishtah, was 
said in anticipation of a coming event) and with this determination 
he went towards ^Marda Dun. GhazI Kbiin said to Na^rat Chak, 
“Your brother Habib has joined Daulat Chak. It is right that bt^fore 
he arrives we should seize Daulat Chak, for after his arrival the matter 


1 That is the heading in one MS., in which however the name is 
instead of In the other MS. and the lith. ed. the words ^ 

are added after Ibrahim Shah, but it does not aj)poar who ‘ All Shah waw. IbrAhIm 
Shah, according to the 'fabatjat, was a non of Muhammad ShAh, and according 
to Firishtah a son of NAzuk Shah (see p. 725 and note 4). 

a The MSS. and the lith. e«l. all say FirishUh 

however says Daulat Chak 3 t.e., was defeated and fettered. 

Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarangirii has a curious story (see lines 523-535). It says 
(the change from Cakra to Cakka should be noted) attempted to 
stop the flow of water in the « IfTHTlwfif . Thrown by the angry VetAlas (siiino 
kind of supernatural beings) stones fell into his house. Ho then wont to a 
NVWWn known as who lived in a village called Tfilamiila; and 

inquired of him, how the dominions could be rich and free from all fears. The 
Sddhu said ftrfTKH. When Daulat Chak inquired how 

he could do such a thing, the Ixjcamo ; mid ho cursed Daulat 

Chak. The curse also woe curiouH WlptWirom » Mfiwi:, that 

is. the moon and sun wUl fall on your reaching the middle of ti>« Hca. After 
(f.e.. I suppose Ibrilhlm Shilh) ba«l reigned for one month, Qha*! 
Kh&n himself in his avarice tf>ok his position ^ ^|flWHIWW*HHI' 

I have included this long quotation os it appears to mo U> show a great 
increase of superstition and a grert deterioration in the historical scn«, of the 
chronicler. . 

» The name is written as 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. also has I ‘“ve reUuied the 

reading in the lith. ed., while the text-edition has 
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would be difficult/* ^It so happened that Daulat Chak had got 
into a boat, and had gone to the Dal reservoir (lake) to shoot ducks. 
When he got out of the boat, Ghazi Khan coming up seized his horses; 
and he fled and got on the ^ Jak hill. Ghazi Khftn pursued and seized 
him. Habib Chak arriving at ^Nir, knew that Daulat Chak had 
been seized, and became distressed in his mind, Ghazi iQian caused 
Daulat Chak to be blinded. 

After that Habib Chak came, and saw Ghazi Jfiian. The latter 
was not pleased with him. He sent for Nazuk Chak, nephew (brother’s 
son) of Daulat Chak, and ^ wanted to give him the trouble of becoming 
his vakil] but he did not agree owing to the anger he felt at his 
uncle having been blinded, and Ghazi Khan wanted to seize and 
imprison him; but he* being warned fled, and went to Habib Chak. 

An account of HabIb ShIh, son of Isma‘Tl ShIh. 

When two years had elapsed from (the beginning of) the rule of 
Isma^il, he died; and Ghazi Khan raised Ms son to the government. 
At the end of the year 964 a.h., Nasrat Chak, Habib Chak, Nazuk 
Chak, Sankar Chak brother of (ihazi Khan, and Yusuf and HastI 
Khan all collected together, entered into an agreement, and deter- 
mined to the following effect: “Today Ghazi Khan has taken a 
® medicine; his brother Husain Chak is in prison. We will bring the 


1 Rodgers {J.A,S.B.^ vol. LIV, p. 126) translates “ Once upon a time ”, 
and “to a pond in the lake.” For a deecription of the Pal lake, see 

Stein’s Rajatnrangityl, vol. II, page 416, and page 417 for its islands and shores. 

* The name is in one MS. In the other it is not decipherable. In 

the lith. ed. it is Firishtah lith. ed. does not give the name. The text- 

edition following the lith. ed. has 

3 The name is and in the MSS., and^^ in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
does not give the name of the place. 

* The words are jb in the MSS. as well as in the lith. eds. 

of the Tttbaq&t and of Firishtah; the meaning of which is not quite clear. 
Rodgers’s translation (j.A,S.B., vol. LIV, p. 126) is “gave Nazuk Chakk the 
nephew of Paulat Chakk much inconvenience and trouble.” 

3 The word in the MSS, as weU as in the lith. ed. are , 

I cannot find any meaning of the word which would suit the context. 
Firishtah lith. ed. has got the same words, but the word is omitted. Rodgers 
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latter out of prison and kill GhSzi Kban.** This news reached Qjh&zl 
]^&n. He won over Yusuf Chak and Sankar Chak, and summoned 
them to his presence. Habib Chak» Na^rat Chak and Darvish Chak 
declared, that they would either go (to Ghazi KhAn ?) or would make 
their escape, after engagements and promises have been made in the 
presence of Qadis and learned men. Nasrat Chak went to Qji&zl 
I^an without any engagements, and was thrown into prison. Habib 
Chak, in concert with Nazuk Chak, broke down the bridges, and rose 
in rebellion. Hast! KJ)an came with a large force and joined them. 
Qliazi KJban sent a large army to attack them; and a great battle 
took place. GliazI Kdian’s army was, however, defeated, and some 
of his men were taken prisoners. Habib Chak having gained the 
victory went to ^ Mamun. After his men had been defeate<i, Gh&zi 
Klian himself rode out to attack Habib Chak. He went to * Dumrah, 
and having got hold of three or four boats crossed the river. 

Ho had three elephants and three thousand men with him. When 
he arrived at the plain of I^ialidgarh, Habib Chak oam<^ forward with 
3 two thousand men, and engaged him in battle. After much fighting, 
Habib Chak got into the ^Jamjah river; and his horse could not 
cross it. Hast! Tariq, one of the servants of (IJiazI Kb&n, coming after 


vol. LIV, p. 126) has translated the words, “was oaten up by physio,** 
which cannot bo understood. 

> The word is and "* MS., and 

Firishtah lith. od. has P’ 

and Rodgers has mountains of M4mun. I cannot find anything about any 
of these pla<^. and have adopted Mamiin. The text-edition following the 

lith. od. has ... .... .. 

• There ore different readings here. One MS. has J > o o er 

hasaiij while the lith. e<l. has AW; Firishtah lith. ed. has 

aii; Col. Briggs (vol. IV. p. 509) has ‘•marched on to Botnra”i and 

Rodmrs vol. IdV, p. 126) has “went to Hadfiniara”, which is 

certainly inoorreot, as ho has prefixed the preixjsition Ui Dumro and luw n^e 
one word of them, I have adopted Dumra, though I have failed to find its 
location. In the text-edition it is »y> ^ apparently a misprint for • 

• The MSS. as well as the lith. ed. have twenty men, but this 

is apparently incorrect. Firishtah has A-i ^ twenty j 

inserted hundred after twenty; but the text-edition has followeti the MSS. 

» The name U A,^ ; and As,Mf in the MSS., and A^^V in the Jith. ed. 
Firishtah Uth. ed. has cb Aa^*^ Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 609) has “the 
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him, put his hand on his mouth, and brought him down. About that 
(time) GhazI fU)&n’s elephant came there and he was seized. Ghaz! 
Kb&n ordered his filbdn to cut ofiF his head. When the fiVbdn put his 
hand on Habib Chak’s face (or into his mouth), the latter caught his 
fingers firmly and bit them. In the end his head ^ was severed from his 
body, and was taken to ^ Kalahmat, where his house was; and hung 
there from the gallows. Qbazi IQ)&n also seized Darvish Chak and 
N&zuk Chak, and had them hanged. After some time, Bahram Chak 
came from Hindust3.n to Ghftzi Khan; and the pargana of ^ Kahuna- 
hamu was allotted as his jdglr. He received permission to leave 
Srinagar, and went to ^Madanjah, in pargana Zaingar, which was his 

Muchbul”; and Rodgers vol. LIV/p. 125) has “at the bridge of 

Jamja.*' 

Rodgers’s translation {J,A,S.B., vol. LIV, p. 125) of Firishtah’s version 
“he was compelled to flee. At the bridge of Jamja his horse stuck fast”, is 
not correct. The correct translation would be “his horse stuck fast in the river 
of the Jamja bridge “. Pr&jyabhat-^’s Rdjatarai/igixii is rather difficult to follow 
in the later portions; but I think the folio wingf words refer to this incident 

(lines 551-52). It will be noticed that (Ihaz! !^an is already described as 
Bhup&la or king; cuid Habib Chak is transformed into Habhe Cakka and not 
Cakra. I hoped to be able to fix the locality by finding out something about 
the Sit& Nadi ; but this has not been possible. 

1 The words ^ jt ^ jNt occur in only one MS., but not in the 

other or in the litb. ed., but as this was necessary before it could be sent to the 
place of his residence, and as Firishtah has I have inserted 

them. 

* The name is in one MS. and in the other, in the 

lith. ed. and in Firishtah lith. ed. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 509) has 

Kulaneunut, and Rodgers has only Kala thinking that the latter part of the 
name in Firishtah which is means the name. Rodgers {J.A.S.B.t 

vol. IV, p. 126) translates the words which foUow immediately 

.afterwards, “hung it there on the door.” 

* The name is in both MSS., and Ia in the lith. ed. Firiah- 

tah lith. ed. has . Col. Briggs has Kohtahamoon, and Rodgers has 

Khuba or Khoba H&mun. The nearest I can get to these in the list of parganahi 
in Aln-t-Al;6ar{ (Jarratt, vol. II, p. 370) is lUioih&raa, in the N.W. part of the 
Kamr&j tract. The text-edition has followed the MSS. 

* The name is and in the MS., and in the lith* ed. 

of the and of Firishtah. has been adopted in the text-edition. 
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birth-place. Then Sankar Chak and Fath Chak and others went to 
Bahi&m; and they all came together to par^no Suyyapur ; and began 
to create disturbances. Qhftzl ILb&n sent his son and brothers to attack 
them. They were unable to meet them, and fled towards the hills. * On 
the next day Gh&zl ^&n went in pursuit of them ; and when he 
arrived in the village of Modanjah, he selected two thousand men, 
whom he sent in pursuit of them, so that they might capture them. 
The next day news came that Bahrftm, i having been hit by an 
arrow, had gone away to some (unknown) place, and Sankar 
Chak and Fath Chak had separated from him. Qhilzl ILbftn went 
with great rapidity to * KahunahSmu, and for six days made groat 
search to capture Bahram. Ahmad Jaurln, “brother of Haidar 
Chak, son of Ghazl Kian, was entrusted with the duty of capturing 
Bahram. QhazI Kb&n himself returned to the city. Ahmad Jauiln 
went to Sherkot, which was the abode of the *Riahis, i.f., SOfIs; and 


» There are different readings and the meaning is not quite clear. The MSS. 
have Ai»; (or The lith. ed. has instead 

of^or-tf^. Firishtahlith. ed. hasAi»;vy'r*j'r'.?1:<- Col. Uriggs gives 
no translatmn of the passage. Rodgers (•/ .A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 126) has “ Rahr&m 
nhitiri, had escaped from Sarkob”, taking Sarkob to bo the name of a place, 
which I do not think is correct. It will be seen that a few lines further down 
the place is called ShSrkdt in the T»baqftt. though it is called SarkCb there also 
in Firiehtah. ShSrkSt is apparently the correct name of the place. 

* See page 732 and note 3. 

» The MSS. as well as the lith. eds. of the *"<1 Firiehtah all 


“y IS)'^ Ahmad Jaurln could 

not be oaUed son of Qhtol iy>&n, instead of being called the brother of his son. 
Col. Briggs (vol. IV. p. 609) has Ahmud Hoorein, a son of Heidur Chuk brother 
of Ohasy Khan. This is probably correct. The words brother and son have 
become transposed. 

* The name is written in the MSS. and the lith. ed. of the TabaqAt. 

Firiehtah Uth. ed. has . I think the Utter to bo the more correct form. 

Col. Briggs ealU (vol. IV. p. 609) them Bussiees and he thinks they were tto 
inhabitants of a “convent of BussUn missionaries being in Thibet ; for 
he argue, the plulo«,phical m»d horUcultural Bu«6e. can be no otter, t^ 

th«r being there U a very extreordinary fact. Rodger, simply calls tl^ 

or SMfU. I have no doubt also that they were sK,me kind 
were s^parently many recta in Krehmir (see Tarikk.i-BMh^t. p. 43»). 
'Haidar paints them in very darit colours, but some of them might have besn 
peaceful nwtios. as those mentioned here are described to have been. 
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seized them, and in order to make them produce Bahram had them 
bastinadoed. The Bishls said “We took Bahram in a boat to the 
village of ^ Badhal to the house of Amir, Zina.** The Bishls are a 
community or a group of people, who always carry on agriculture and 
plant orchards, and 2 they live in a society by themselves and do 
not marry. 3 Ahmad Jauiln went to Amir Zina, and after rtiuch 
search, got hold of Bahram Chak; and took him to Srinagar. He 
was there hanged by the neck; and Ahmad Jaurin received the title 
of Fath Khan. 

^ At this time, Shah Abu-ul-ma‘all, who was in the custody of 
the Khakars, came with fetters on his feet mounted on the back of 
Yusuf Kashmiri.- When he arrived at Rajauri, a band of Mughals 
collected round him. The blind Daulat Chak and Fath Chak and 
other Chaks and Lohars and Ankris all came to him; and in the year 
965 A.H., they advanced towards Kashmir. When they arrived at 
BarSmCila, Muhammad Haidar and Fath Khan, who guarded the road, 


1 The name of the village is in both MSS., and in the lith. 

ed. of the T^baq&t. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Col. Briggs (vol. 

IV, p. 610) has Nadily and Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 126) B&dell. 

3 I am not sure whether my translation is correct. The words in the 
'Pabaq&t MS. and lith. ed. are ^ (3^^* 7!*ho lith. ed. of 

Firishtah has instead of . 

* The text in the fahaq&t (MSS. and lith. od.) is imperfect 

here. I have inserted Ahmad before Jaurin, and have put in instead 

of In the text-edition it is aLI dy 

♦ Prajyabhatta’s BdjataraAgit^i, which is very meagre and very incorrect in 

its later pages, has some account of Shah Abu -ul-ma' all’s invasion immediately 
after the mention of the death or slaying of J^ablb Chak in lines 651-52 
(see note 4, pp. 731-32). It says WmWI WT# I 

I (lines 

662-53). It is curious that Shall Abul Ma*&ll shOuld be called the Lord 
of the Mughals, when he was fleeing from them. I cannot identify NosmI 
Cakka. The Cambridge History of India, page 290, describes the raid of Shah 
Abul Ma*all, as “th^ serious rebellion of Yusuf Chakk who was supported by 
Sh6h Ab-’l-Ma’all.” This does not appear to me to be correct. No Yusuf Chak 
is mentioned in oonn^tion with the reign, except one, who is said to have carried 
Sh&h Abu-ul Ma*l^ on his back. If Yusuf Chak should be identified with the 
NosmI Cakka refoned to in the early part of the note, there will be some 
fotmdation fdr the statement. 
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fled and went to the village of Badukhi. Shah Abu-ul-ma'ftll, having 
adopted the path of justice, none of his soldiers had any power to 
oppress the ra^lycUa, When he arrived in the village of ^ B&rbakla , 
which is near ^Pattana, he encamped on high ground. GhazI 
l^i&n also marched out from Srinagar, and encamped in Pattana, 
in front of Shah Abu-ul-ma‘all. He made his brother named Husain, 
the commander of his vanguard, and stationed himself in ^matufa 
Khod. The Kashmiris, who wore with Shah Abu-ul-ma*5.1I, attacked 
without his permission, the army of Husain IQian, and compelled him 
to turn back. (Jhazi Khan, coming to his aid, fought with great 
gallantry, and having slain many of the Kashmiris defeated Shah 
Abu-ul-ma‘all. The latter seeing the state of things, without lighting 
turned his face to flight. When his horse became exhausted on tlie 
way, a Mughal came to him, and gave him his own horse which was 
fresh and strong. He then took hold of the exluiusted horse, and 
stood on the spot, and kept back all the Kashmiris who wore going 
in pursuit of ShSh Abu-ul-ma'all. Wh<‘n his quiver became empty, 
the Kashmiris advanced on him in a crowd, and slew him. During 
this time, Shah Abu-ul-ma^al! managed to make his escape. Ghfi-zl 
Kiian then turned back and went to Pattana. He ordered every 
Mughal, who was brought before liim, to be beheaded except //o/i? 
(one who has memorised the Quran) HabshI, one of the readers of His 

1 The name of the village is ^ and ^ in the MSS., and in the 

lith. ed. of the T^&hAqAt. In the lith. od. of FiriBhtah it is The text- 

edition following the first MS. has 

* Pattana or Patan is on the side of the ancient Samkarapura and 

lies oivthe direct road between Srinagar and nar amula . According to Prajya- 
bhatta (1. 666) ^ where 1 think Ohari 

^an is referred to in the wor"^ ^ I cannot find out the distance 

between Parihasapura and Pattana. but seeing that “ 6aihkaravar»r»an .« said 
to have carried off ‘whateVer was of value in Pariliasapura ’ in order to raise 
the fame of his own town” of 6amkarapura, where Pattan now stands (vuU 
Stein’s Bdjatara^ix^h vol. II. p. 481). it could not have been very great. In 
the text-edition the name of the village is given as 

• Xhe in both MBS. i» Tho lith. ed. i»y« incorrectly 

.>Uu.t Fiririitab lith. ed. hae . Col. Briggo (vol. IV, p. 610) hae 

Oeht^ and Rodgers {J.A.8.B., vol. UV, p. 12«) has Khanud. In the text- 
edition the reading in the MSS. has been followed. 
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Majesty Jinnat Ashiani, whom he did not slay on account of tho 
beauty of his recitation. 

After this victory (Ghazi Khan) released Na^rat Chak out of 
prison, and sent him to wait upcwHis Majesty, the asylum of the 
Khildfat (Akbar). Na§rat Chak went, and saw the Khan ^anan 
Bahrto Khan, and the latter showed him all honour and respect. 

In the year 966 a.h., there was a change in the disposition of 
Khan; and ^he began to act with tyranny and oppression, 
and the people showed great detestation of him. At this time a 
report was conveyed to his ears, that his son, in concert with some 
people, wanted to seize the kingdom. Ghazi Khan summoned 
2 Muhammad Sadur, who was his vakil (representative or agent), and 
BahMur Bhat, and said, ‘‘People say this.*’ They said, “What they 
say is true.” Ghazi Khan told them, “Give him good advice, so that 
he may not again allow such a thought to enter his mind. ’ ’ Muhammad 
8adur called Haidar Chak to his house, and reasoned with him, and 
abused him. Haidar Chak got into a rage, and forcibly took the 
dagger from Muhammad’s belt, and struck it in his stomach and 
killed him on the spot. Men came in a crowd, and seized Haidar; 
and (ihazi Kiian gave the order for slaying him. In the end he was 
executed and his head was taken to Zaingarh, and there hung from 


1 Instances of his barbarity and cruelty are given in lines 558, etc. of 
Prajyabhatta’s Rdjatarnngivi'l^ Among these is mentioned the slaying of his 
son named Haidar, but the circumstances surrounding the incidents are somewhat 
difficult to understand. It is said in line 560 

H’CWWW I ThiB can only be explained on the supposi- 

tion that or (see the next note) was the maternal uncle of Haidar. 
Prajyabhatfa goes on to say that there was a great wail of lamentation on the 

execution of Haidar (5KWWT I w 1—1. 661), 

which shows that the people were in sympathy with the son or at least were 
grieved over his death, and were hostile to Ghazi ^an; and it is also said 

I virnivm Tw khw: i (i. 662) 

which means that Ghazi Kh&n like a mad R&k^asa had the eighteen counciUors 
of the prince executed. I cannot understand the word in this line. It 

may be a printer’s mistake for ^ WT^f . The description of Gh&zl ^&n as a mad 
H&ksasa shows the intensity of the popular hatred towards him. 

* The name is Muhammad 9^6^ in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In the 
other MS. it is Muhammad ^Adu, The name is Muhammad Junaid in Firishtah. 
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a gibbol). Ghftzi Also h.Acl th,6 111011 , wlio Imd conspired with him 

(Haidar), put to death. 

In the year 967 a.h., Qarra Bahadur came from Hindustan with a 
large army and nine elephants; and he had with him ^ Nii^rat Chak 
and Fath Chak and^ others from among the Kashmiris and also a 
large body of Khakars. He waited for three months at ^Ulllpur. 
He had great hopes that the Kashmiris would join him; but at this 
time Na^rat Khan and Fath Chak and Lohari and AnkrI Hed from him 
and went to Ghazi lUian. Owing to this, great weakness crept into 
Qarra Bahadur’s army. (}]iazi Kl^an came out of Kashmir and arrived 
in Naurozkot. (He) sent some foot-soldiers against him and defeabMl 
him. Qarra Bahadur fled and got into the fort of Daiyarah. The 
following day he fled from the foot-soldiers; and his ele])hant8 fell 
into the hands of the Kashmiris; and live hundriMl Mughals were put 
to death. 

When a period of five years of the rule of Habib Shah had passed, 
Ghazi Khan concealed him in a corner, raised the standard of his own 
rule, did not allow even the name of sovereignty to another, and had 
the public prayers read and the coins struck in his own name, and 
gave himself the title of (iliazl 8hah. 


8 An account of the kulk of QiiAyA KjiAN. 

Ghazi Khan, having ascended the throne according to the custom 
of the rulers of Kashmir, commenced giving himself the titles of 
Bddshdh and Sultan. Owing to ^ leprosy, with which lie liad liefon^ 
this been afflicted, his voice at this time underwent a change ; and his 


^ The name in Nasrat Wian Chak in 0110 MS. It ih oinittcui in thf oilinr. 
In the lith. ed. both of th/i Xibaqat anil of FiriKhtah it in Nanrut (’hak. 

* The name i» Lallpur in the MS. aw wi?ll an thi» lith. <*d. i>f thij 7\iba<4ilt. 
It is L&lapur in the lith. od. of Firishtah. 

* The heading is as 1 have it in the U5xt*e<lition, in lx>th MSS. and th«? 

lith. ed. Firishtah has *1-^ iS)^ which is hi*tt<;r. 

* The attack of leprosy and the death of Ohii/.I KhA.n or Shilh are dimcribcMl 
in Prajyabhatta*8 HdjiUaraAgixil, lines 563-007. It, however, omits all tlu? 
incidents which are mentioned in the T’abaejat and Firishtah, as having oecunwl 
after his assumption of the royal title, 

18 
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fingers were about to drop off, and there were ulcers in his gums 
(dar dandan, i.e,, in his teeth). In the year 968 a.h., Fath Khan and 
Lohari and Ankri and other Kashmiris became suspicious of him, and 
fieeing got into the hilly country. Ghazi Khan sent his brother Husain 
Khan with two thousand men in pursuit of ihem. As it was the 
season of snow, Husain Khan, on arrival at ^ Bahararah, made a halt. 
The enemy getting warning, went to the village of ^Ahlan; and a 
large number of them, falling under the snow, perished. The rest, who 
survived, went to ^ Kishtwar, and in the year 969 a.h., they were in 
great distress there, and sought an asylum with Husain I£lian. The 
latter prayed to GJiazi Kl)an to pardon their offences, and he pardoned 
them, and gave them good jdglrs. 

In the year 970 a.h., Ojiazi Klian left Kashmir, and took up his 
residence at Lar; and sent his son Ahmad Klian in concert with Fath 
Klian and ^Nasir Kiyani and other renowned amirs for the conquest 
of Tibet. When they arrived within five hardhs of Tibet, Fath Klian 
went into (invaded) Tibet ^with the permission of Ahmad Klian; 
and getting among the Tibetans ® came out quickly. The Tibetans 


1 The name is and in the MSS., Firislitah lith. ed. has 

loft out a considerable number of words from and 

Ck)l. Hriggs and Kodgers have followed it. 

2 The name is Ahlan in both MSS., and Aslan in the lith. ed. 

3 The name is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. of the Tabaqat, 

and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 

^ The name is in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 513) transliterates 

as Nasir Kutaby, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 128) has Nasir Kibatu. 

* The MSS, as well as the lith. ed. of the T^baqat have t.e., with 

the permission; but hirishtah lith. ed. has without the permission; 

and the subsequent incident shows that the latter reading is probably correct. 

3 The reading in the ^^baqat is The 

penultimate word is in one MS. which I have adopted. In the other 
MS. and in the lith. ed. it is Firishtah lith. ed. has a different reading; 
it is after Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 614) translates this in the 

words, “proceeded to the capital**; and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 129) 
has “went into the city” without specifying what city. It is very doubtful that 
Fatlji lOian reached as far as the Capital of Tibet, 
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were unwilling to fight, and sent much tribute. i At this time the 
idea came into Ahmad FClians mind, *Fath went into Tibet, 

and came out. If I do not do a similar deed, the ]KH)pIe of Kiislimlr 
will all praise him.” Then he deU'rmined that he shouKl go 
jaridah (alone, or with a small retinue). Fath lihau said, “It is not 
advisable that you should goj and indeed il you must go, go with a 
large force.” Ahmad Klian did not listen to liis words, and went 
with only five hundred men. He left Fath KJian in the camp. When 
the Tibetans saw that he had such a small force, they attacked him. 
He was unable to withstand them, and tied; on coming to Fath Ivliftn 
said, “Today thou be the rearguard. 1 am off.” He did not delay 
anywhere. When the men saw, that Ahmad Khan was running away, 
they all turned their faces in flight. Fath Khan, however, halted. 
The Tibetans came up to him; he fo\ight single handed with them; 
and was slain. On hearing tJiis news ( Jhazi Khan got into a rag(», and 
strongly ^ criticised his son’s condii(!t. 

3 The period of (dia/a Khan's rule was four years. 


1 Firishtah agrees, except in the latter part, where he says ^ ^ 

y y • The vt^rsions hotli in 

Col. Briggs and Hodgers are altogether wrong, but it would he nseless to 
point out all their mistakes. The (Tunbridge History of Jndia, page 290, 
gives a short summary, as follows: “His advanced guard was defeated, and 
instead of pressing forward to its support he /led with the main body of the hirc.e.” 
Kvery statement in this sentence apjM'urs to nie to be iricfirrect. 1 he advanced 
guard was not defeated, and in fact there was no advance guard; and Al^inad 
Khan could not have pressed forward to its support. He was, in fact, 
running away, the main body running away with him; and it was only hatli 
I^an, whom, when he was running away, Ahmad Khan implored or ordered 
to be the rearguard; anil he fought bravely and was killc*d. It is unfcirtimate 
that a history which is beliov’cd to be a standard work should contain such a 
Btatement. The compiler, apparc?ntly, read neither the fabarpit n<ir hiriKhtah; 
and apparently not even the incorrect translations of (..ol. Briggs or Itodgers. 

2 The word (honours, njputations) in the toxt*e<htion is apjiarently 

a misprint for (criticism, anima<l\eision). 

* The account of the reign of (?h tzi Shah ajipc^ars to end thus abruptly 
both in the T^^haqat and in Firishtah. but os a matter of fact it is continued in 
the earlier part of the account of the reign of I^usain Klian or Shah. 
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iAn account of Husain KhAn, brother of GhAzi KhAn. 

In the year 971 a.h., Ghazi KJian left Kashmir with the intention 
of conquering Tibet; and took up his quarters in 2 Maukhadah Khar; 
but owing to an acute attack of leprosy he lost the use of his eyes ; 
and adopted bad manners and porj)et rated tyranny on the people, 
and extorted sums of money as fines from innocent men. The people 
being aggrieved at his conduct, divided themselves into two parties. 
One of them united with his son Ahmad TGian; and the other joined his 
brother Husain Kluln. On hearing this, he came back to Srinagar; 
and as he had more affection and kindness for Husain Kiian, he raised 
liiin in his place to the saltamil. The vakils and vazlrs of (lhazi Khan 
all went to Husain KJian’s house, and began to serve him. After fifteen 
days Gliazi Khan divided all his equipages and rich stuffs into two 
portions. One share he gave to liis sons, and made over the other 
moiety to tradesmen, and ordered that t]i(‘y should pay him its price. 
The tradesmen came to Husain Khan praying for justice. The latter 
forbade Cjjiazi KJian (to effect the sale and demand the price), (lliazi 
l£lian being annoyed with him wanted to make his son his successor. 
Husain Oan, on being infornu'd of this, summoned Ahmad KJian, 
son of Ghazi Khan, Abdul Klian and other chief men; and took pro- 


1 Th(* lu'uding is as 1 have it in tlio ti'xt 111 both tlu' MSS. and in th<* lith 
t'd. Firishtali has which is hctti'r. Tho Cambridge 

History of India, pngo 2!K), says that thi' lunv rider aneended tlie tlirone a^ 
Nasir-ud-diii Husain Shfih. 

Tho aceoHHion of Husain IHian or Shfdi i.s mentioned in lino 575 ol 
Prajyabliatta’s Udjatarifujinl, and tho following Ime.s describe bin imfiartial 
justice, his prosperity, his fame and his jilea.sun', in respect of w^hich, it 
15 ^ H iT I (1. 578), i.c., even /m/ra did not have 

such pleasure in Svnrga. The happiness of the peojile is dohcribed in lino 5 H;{, 

which says I I 

i.e., famine, robberies and fear from kings having been i)re\ented by him. 
the people thought Ka.shmir to be like ^mrga. 

* The name is Maukhadah Khar in Ixith MSS. It is Maukandal 

in tho lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has Maulad Khar. Col. Briggs (vol. IV 
p. 514) lias Mokudkarand Kodgi>rs {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 129) has Muladghur 
which is, however, not a correct transliteration of tho name as given in tho litf 
ed. of Firi.shtah, where tho last s\ liable is ghar, or may bo ghar but 
not gha| . 
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mises and engagements from them, that tli(\v would remain oln'diont 
to him. GJiazi Klian summoned and eolh^etc'd liis own men and the 
Mughals. Husain liliiin also j)re])ared to meet liim. The people ami 
the Qddls intervened, and quelled the dist urhaiuv. (Jha/.i Khan 
(rame out of the eity, and took u]) his (piarters in Za inpur; h»it after 
three months he came back to Srinagar. Ilusam Kbiln ^ divided tlu* 
country of Kashmir among men. 

In the year 972 A. H., Husain KJian granted Kajauriand Xau Shahr 
jdgir to Sankar Chak, his elder l)roth<‘r, and sent him then'. Imme- 
diately after this news came, that Sankar Ghak had rist'ii in revolt. 
(Husain Khan) then allotted the jdglrs to Muhammail Makri, and sent 
a large force against Sankar (liak. - Tht' eommanders of the force 
wore Ahmad Khan, Fath Khan and Khwajali Mas'nd » Nayak. 
They went, and figlitinst 'vitli Sankar del'eatcMl him. Hnnain Klnui 
a<lvanc*c<l to weleonie them, and broii.ulit thmn to Siinajiai . ;\li< i Home 

time Hn.sain KbAn learnt, that .Mnnad Khan and Mnhamma.l Kln'in 
Makri and Nasrat Khan had made plans for mnrde! in^' him and wanted 
to imprison them. They on learninK this eame to ljusain Khan with 
a larfie numi)er of followers : and he was nnahle to harm them in any 
way. When they left his presence, » he heeame anxious (knowmn) 
that they had t)eeome aefpiainted with the true staUi of thinuK- JI*'. 

I Similar divisions have Iss-n made li.V oti.er Sullaas also. I.at tl.e reusol.H 
of suel, divisions is not rlear. K.risl.tali |.n faces the statement l.y H»yin« 

hilt J <lo not tinnk it KUes any suflieient 

rcaHoriH. 

Tl.ere are difTeren. es ... the r.-ad...«». One MS. In.s JT-. while the 

other an.l the lith. ed. has Then one .MS. has ^ 

the other has wh.h- the hth. e.l. 

Ims j ^ l•■|^»hlahl.th..•d.l.a« , 

J *->1^ 3 ^ I w»» “''"I’'- 

reading m K.nshtah, hut I f.a.ml that the eonstn.et ,on of ll.e sentence in the 
Tabaqat .s .lifferent, so 1 have a.IoptiHl th.- rea.I.ng ... the first MS., though 1 a... 
not .p.ite sum about the last wor.i. 1.. the .eM-e.ht.o.. M. ll.d,.yat Hosa... has 
,JJU m pW-e of ... fh.' tra..slatio.. ..l.ov.-. 

•3 The rea<lings are sl.ghtly d.fTer. r.t <»..■• MS. has ^ while the 

other an.l the lith. ed. have > hav ...loi.t.sl the first r.-a.l.ng. 
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therefore, sent ^ Malik Lull Laund to them, with the message, that 
they should all meet together; and make promises and engagements 
that none of them would attempt any hostility to the others. Malik 
Lull Laund went and made proposals of peace. They then all came 
together in the house of Ahmad KJian, and agreed that they should 
take Ahmad Klian to the house of Husain Khan. Ahmad Khan, 
after much pressing consented; and went with Nasrat Khan and Malik 
Lull to Husain Khan’s house. Qad! Habib, who was one of the chief 
men of Kashmir, and Muhammad Makri were also sent for. They all 
met together in the Diwdn^dna, which is celebrated as the Rang 
Maf^aL When night came Husain Kjian said, 2 “We are inclined 
to-night to have some natmh-bdzi. As the Qddl is puritanical, you go 
together to the first. floor {bdld^dna) (and amuse yourselves); and 
I am also coming.” When they went upstairs, “Husain Klian sent 
some men and had them imprisoned.” 

After that, ho sent ‘Alam Khan and Klian Zaman, whose original 
name was Fath Kbwajah, with a large army to attack Sankar Chak, 
who was near Rajauri. They went there and defeated Sankar Chak ; 

1 The name is as I have it in the text, in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. 

Firishtah lith. ed, has Col. Briggs does not mention the name, 

llodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 130) has Lodni Lond. Laund according to 
the dictionary means a soldier or an adventurer. It also, I think, moans a 
Levantine, but I cannot understand how a Levantine should have made his 
way to Kashmir. 

2 The text is imperfect and contradictory. One MS. has 

AlLkJ/Lj The other has ^ ^ 

l*jl ^ ^ The lith. ed. has 

I*jl iS Aj Th® l*^k. od. 

of Firishtah has the same reading as the lith. cd. of the T^baq^t, but leaves 
out the word Qd^x. I consider this reading the best and have adopted it for 
the reason mentioned below. 

I cannot find the meaning of means a game or play. 

In a preceding note I have said that Natuah is probably a corruption of 
Sanskrit Ncxfa, an actor’or a mimic. As there is a reference to the Q^Cs being 
orthodox or puritanical, the natuah-bazi in this case was probably some kind of 
indecent mimicry or acting; but according to the text in the lith. ed. of the 
Tabaq&t, the Q &41 was also invited to go to the Bdldthana, where the game 
would be played. If the text of the lith. ed. of Firishtah is adopted and the 
word Q &41 is omitted then there would be no difficulty. 
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and returned with victory and triumph. Zamtin having 

acquired much credit, an order was passed that all the amir a should 
go every day to his house. 

In the year 973 a.h., (people) slandered Klian Zaman to Husain 
jQian. The latter ordered that men should not go to his house, 
^an Zaman wished to go away from Kashmir, and was arranging 
to get together the things that would be required for the journey. 
^Then Husain Khan went away on a hunting exiM>dition. * Shams 
Dubar came and said to Khan Zaman, '‘Why are you going away; 
Husain I£ban is gone out for hunting, and his house is unoccupied. 
We should go there, and take possession of all his equipages and 
treasure.” Khan. Zaman liked these words of his, and went in concert 
with Fath Chak and Ldhar and Ankari and others like them, and 
attacked Husain liiian’s house. They set fire to the door, and wanted 
to bring out Ahmad Khan, Muhammad Khan MakrI and Naj?rat 
Khan from prison. Bahadur Klian son of Khan Zami\n and l^ath 
Chak then came there. Jlfas^ud Nayak was in charge of the prison. 
He discharged water on the courtyard of the Dlwanf^mrui^ so that it 
became muddy. Haulat Kb an one of Husain Khan’s men wivs 

1 One MS. has by mistake 7nie lith. ed. of Kirinhiah 

has Af . 

® There are dififeronces in the readings hero. One MS. has 
oi; jl aJU. Aii;. The other MS., which has the incorrect 

reading mentioned in the preceding note, has aJU\j 

JuU Ajb^ Aili. ^ 

The reading in the lith. ed. is the same as the reading in the 2nd MS., but 
instead of there is Ar^ which appears to 

incorrect. I have adopted the readings in the 2nd MS., though I am doubtful 
08 to who Shams Dubar was. In the text-edition it is 

Besides, it was not likely, 4;hat because Husain Khan had gone away hunting, his 
house should remain unoccupied. Prajyabhatta refers to this in lino 1 ho 

line runs i w "in' 

I Then there are some linos which appear to bo an intc^olation; afUw 
which lino 686 rung an W I WK- 

l These two lines (683, 686) mean that tho king “ 
•minister named ^&n Zamlln, who, when tho king went out, seiised tho city in 
a moment. Then tho king's troops came and destroyed (him) at once. 'Hie 
king was like the morning sun. which destroys the darkness. 
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standing with his quiver on his back. BahSdur !Shan ran to him, 
and struck him with his sword. The sword fell on his quiver; and 
he shot an arrow into the eye of Bahadur Khan’s horse, which reared 
up, and threw the rider. ^Mas^ud Nayak and Ankri attacked him, 
and cut off his head with a dagger. Khan Zaman received information 
of this from outside and fled. Mas‘ud Nayak pursued and seized him, 
and took him to Husain Khan. The latter ordered that he should be 
carried to Zaingarh ; and his ears and nose and hands and feet should 
be cut off, and he should be hung from a gibbet. He also gave the 
designation of son to Mas^ud Nayak, and honoured him with the title 
of Mubariz Kh^n, and allotted the ^ pargana of Bankal as his jdgir, 

8 In the year 974 a.h., Husain Khan ordered that the blinding 
needle to be drawn across the eyes of Ahmad Khan, son of Ghazi KhSn, 
Na^rat IQian and Muhammad Khan. Ghazi Khan, on hearing this 
news, suffered great anguish, and as he was already ill, he passed 
away. 

Husain l^ian then founded a college, {ind lived in the society of 
pious and learned men in its precincts, and he allotted them the 
pargana of ^ Zainpur as their jdglr. 

In the year 975 a.h., Lull Laund informed Husain Kl^an that 
Mubariz Khan says that as Husain Khan had' called him his son, he 


1 These names are variously written. One MS. has 
the other has The lith. ed. of the TabaqSt has j J 

while that of Firishtah has j i>^awo. The latter appears to me to 

be correct and I have adopted it. 

* One of the parganas in the S.W. pent of KamrAj. See page 371, Ain- 
i-Akhar\ (Jarratt, vol. II, p. 370). 

* This is also mentioned by Prajyabhatta (1. 588) which runs 

wwitut I ^ nvnflr I i.e., he pulled 

out the eyes of Muhammad ^an and others who were* determined to fight with 
‘him, and whose hearto were filled with enmity towards him. 

* The name of the parganah looks like and in the MSS., an<l 

in the lith. end. In the lith. ed. of Firishtah it is Zainpur. In the 
list of parganahs in Aln-i-AkbaH (Jarratt, vol. II, pp. 368-371) there is none 
that at all resembles any of the names in the MSS. or the lith. ed. of the Tabaq&t. 
There is, however, a pargana called Zinapur among those to the S.E. of Srinagar. * 
I have, therefore, substituted the name of Zaiptir, and this is foUowed in the 
teaKt*edition. 
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should give him a share of the treasure. Husain IjLbAn was much 
pained in his heart. One day he went to the house of Mub&riz Kh&n. 
He saw many horses in his stables. The pain in his mind became 
more acute; and he ordered Mubariz KLban to be imprisoned. All 
affairs were now entrusted to Malik Lull. But in a short time he also 
was imprisoned on the ground that he had embezzled i forty thousiind 
donkey-loads of paddy belonging to the government; and ‘All K6kah 
was appointed in his place. 

In the year 976 a.h., Qadi Habib, who was of the Flanafl faith, 
coming out of the Jama* Mosque on a Friday ^had gone to the foot 
of Maran hill on a pilgrimage to the tomb ; when a * Rafdl of the name 
of * Yusuf Andaz drew his sword, and struck the Qddl. The latter 
was wounded on the head. Yusuf again struck him with the sword. 
The Qddl shielded his head with his hand, and his fingers were cut off. 
Except the bigotry that was due to the difference of their religions 
there was nothing else between them. MaulilnS. KamAl-ud-d!n, 
the son-in-law of the Qddi^ ® who occupied himself with teaching in 
Sl&lkot, was with him at the time. Yusuf fied after wounding the 
Qddl, When Husain Klian heard this news, he appointed some men 
who found Yusuf out, and brought him. Husain Kb An then assembled 
lawyers like Mulla Yusuf, Mulla Flriiz, and others like them, and 
ordered them that they should state whatever might be in accordance 
with the law (Shara*), They replied, that the execution of such a 
person by way of punishment was legal. The Qddl said, “It would 

^ Col. 13riggs (vol. IV, p. 517) incorrectly translateH jtyA Jrt- 

a8 “forty thousand bales of shawls”, ond Rodgers {J .A.N.O., vol. IdV, p. 131) 
also incorrectly hew “40,000 aas-loada of Hhawla.” 

a Rodgers {J.A.S,B,, vol. LIV, p. 131) translates ^ (jk 

<5^ “came to the zlarat in the graveyard of YAIkoh M&r&n. 

• A man belonging *to a oection of the ShVa sect, who n^noiinced their 
allegiance to Zaid, the son of ‘All, the non of I^nsain. J«irishtah calls Yiisuf a 
8hVa, 

^ That is the name in both the MS8. In the lith. ed. it is Yusuf Tand6*. 
Firiahtah lith. ed. has only Yusuf. Neither 0)1. Rriggs nor Rodgers has any 

name. In the text -edition M. Hidayat j^losain has adopted 

» It is invidious to go on pointing out Rodgers’s mistakes, but ho translates 

vol. LIV, p.. 131) the clause - 

iyf »1 in the words, “was also with him engaged in reading.*' 
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not be right to execute this man, so long as I am alive/’ In the 
end, they stoned him to death. Members of the sect, who were 
united with Yusuf in religion and faith, said to Husain Iflban, There 
has been too much haste in executing him.” Husain Khan said, 
‘‘I acted in accordance with the verdict of the Mullas.” 

About this time Mirza Muqim, and Ya‘qub, son of Baba 'Ali 
came to Kashmir as ambassadors from the threshold of the servants 
of the asylum of the When they arrived at Hirahpur, Husain 

Khan sent men to welcome them, and he himself came to the plain 
of 1 Salah ; and erected a pavilion and awnings and all the furniture 
of an assembly. When he heard that the ambassadors had come 
near, he came out of the pavilion and greeted them. Then they all 
came into the pavilion, and sat down in one place. After that the 
ambassadors got into a boat, and Ibrahim Kjian, the son of Husain 
Kb an, also went with them. Husain Khan did not go in the boat, 
but went to Kashmir (Srinagar) on horseback. He allotted the house 
of Husain Makri to the ambassadors. 

After some days Mirza Muqim said, “Send the Qddl and the 
Muftis^ according to whose decision Yusuf was executed, to me.” 
Husain Ivlian sent the Muftis to him. Qddl Zain who was of the same 
religion as Yusuf said, “The Muftis made a mistake in their verdict.” 
The Muftis said, “We did not give a decisive verdict for his execu- 
tion. We said that the execution of such a person by way of punish- 
ment was lawful.” Mirza Muqim insulted the in the assembly ; 

and made them over to Fatb KJian Rdfdi and tortured them. Husain 
Klian embarked in a boat and went away to Kamraj. Fath Kl^an 
had the Muftis put to death, by order of Mirza Muhammad Muqim, 
and had their bodies dragged round the lanes and bazars by ropes 
tied to their feet. Husain Ii)ian sent his daughter with fine gifts and 
presents with the ambassador for the service of the asylum of the 
Siildfat, The ambassadors taking his daughter and the 2 tribute 
with them went back to Agra. 

^ That is the name in both MSS. The lith. ed. has in the plain of Sh&hzada. 
Kirishtah does not mention the name of the place. 

• One MS. inserts ^ after and both have instecul of • 

I think is better and I have retained it. It is in the 

text-edition. 
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iAn account of ‘AlI ShAh, brother of Husain. 

In the year 977 a.h., news came that His Majesty the Kl»allfa- 
i«.Ilahi had ordered Mirza Muqlm to be executed, in retribution of the 
unjust executions which he had perpetrated in Kashmir; and he 
had also rejected Husain Khan’s daughter. On hearing this news, 
Husain had an attack of dysentery or bloody flux, and he 

continued to be ill for three or four months. 

At this time, ^ Muhammad Bhat incited Yusuf, son of ‘All 
to rebel against Husain KJian. When this news readied Husain 
Khan, he said to Yusuf to go to his father, i.c., ‘Ali Kh&n, who was 
at *Suyyapur and to remain there. When Yusuf went to ‘All Kh&n, 
other men also fled one after another, and went to ‘All Khao. When 
the going of the people, and also of his son to ‘Ali Kim*' became a 
certainty, Husain Klmn sent men to ‘Ali K]ian with this message: 
“What offence has been committed by me? 1 sent your son to you 
without any objectioiv or censure.” ‘Ali Khiln said: “1 also am not 
guilty in any way. People* come to me fleeing from you ; and although 
I advise them, it has no effect.” 

1 The heading is as 1 have it in the text in both MSS. and the lith. ed. 
The account of Husain’s roign ends abrxiptly, but soino account of it is 
continued in that of the next roign. Prajyabhatta does not mention tho 
incident of Qa^i Habib or of the arrival of Akbar’s ambassadorH. Ho doscriboH 
some spring and 6rl PaficamI festivities of Husain KhAri (lines 589—59^), and 
then, in lines 695-6, he says that ho had » and 

litlfflfV I HfbHWH | tho 

Husain Shah Moon having boon swallowed up by tho Hdhu of epilepsy tho pooplo 
became frightened of the darkness of injustice. Tho next lino describes, in 
somewhat curious language, that bestowing tho kingdom on his brother tho king 
^usain went to paradise, which ho had acquired by his l>ounty, os if incited 
by his curiosity. The next line says ho was always liapt>y in his reign, which 
oxtended to seven years. ^ ^ 

• Firishtah lith. ed. has incorrectly i 

• CJol. llriggs makes no mention of Muhammad lihat or 
Yusuf; he calls (vol. IV, p. 620) tho place where “Ally Khan” was. “Shewpur. 
Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 132) translates FirishUh correctly, but “Bihut 
.Yusuf” is curious. The place of ‘All ©i&n’s residence is called Sonpur. 

’» One MS. has Suyyapur, tho other has Rasulpur. Tho lith. ed. is defective 
and omits a part of the sentence. Firishtah lith. ed. has Sonpur. 
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In the end, *Ali Khan advanced towards Srinagar, and encamped 
at a distance of seven kardha from there. Malik Lull Laund now 
fled, and went to *Ali {^han. Husain lOian came out of the city, and 
went to 1 Jahlah Hajam, which was one kardh from it. Ahmad and 
Muhammad and Ankri, who were his door-keepers and amlrSy fled 
that night and went to ‘Ali IQian. 2 Haulat, who was one of his 
near relations said to Husain Khan, ‘‘As all men are running away 
from you, it would be better that you should send the emblems of 
royalty, about which there is always dispute, to ‘Ali Khan. He is 
your brother, and is not a stranger.” Husain Klian then sent the 
royal umbrella and the yak-tales, and all other insignias of royalty 
to ‘Ali Khan by the hand of his own son Yusuf; and said, “My only 
offence was this that* I became ill.” After that ‘Ali KbS-n came to 
Husain Khan's house, and enquired about his health; and they wept 
together. 

2 Then Husain Khan made over the city to ‘Ali ILban ; and he came 
to Zainpur, and took up his residence there. ‘Ali Khan assumed the 
title of ‘All Shah, and the duties of royalty devolved upon him; and 
^Dukha, who was the vakil of Husain Klian was put in charge of the 
public affairs. After three months Husain Kl^an departed from the 
world. ‘All Khan went to meet his bier, and he was buried in the 
vicinity of Hairdn Bazar. 


^ The name in one MS. ia aIa. without any dots, in the other it h 

which is probably Hahadjajam. The lith. ed. has 
Firishtah lith. ed. has aJ^. Col. Briggs does not mention the place. 
Rodgers calls it Jalahajam. 

^ There is no affix to the name in the MSS. or in the lith. ed. Firishtah 
lith. ed. has Daulat Chak. 

® Prajyabhatta is silent over all that happen^ prior to the transfer 
of the sovereignty; but line 600 reads 1 

51Ilf5 I i.e., the kingdom having devolved on *A1I 

^&n, all the people were happy as in the morning the lotus (blooms) when 
the sun goes to the mountain of the dawn. 

* /the name appears to be Dukha, though there are slight variations. 
Col. Briggs {vol. TV, p. 522) caUs it Dookna. Rodgers does not mention the * 
name. Dukha meaning “sorry**, “poor” is quite a humble name; and the man 
imaappaiently of humble origin. 
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At this time Sh&h 'Arif Darvish, coming from Husain ^Qdlt 
mian at Lahore arrived in Kashmir. ‘All KiiS>n gave him his daughter 
in marriage ; and believed him to be the Mahdi of the end of the world. 
'All Chak, son of Nauroz Chak, and Ibrahim Kl^an, son of Gh&zl 
Kh&n, placing great faith in him, bowed in worship before him; and 
considering him to be fit (for such honour) decided to place him on 
the throne. When this news reached *Ali Khan’s ears, he became 
annoyed with him, and wanted to injure him. Sh&h ‘Arif, coming to 
know of this, gave out, that he would not remain there, and that he 
would go to Lahore or some other country in the course of one day ; 
and hid himself, so that people might believe that ho had disappeared 
(by some occult power). After two or three days, it became known, 
that he had paid two aahrafla to some boatmen, and embarking in 
their boat, had arrived at Bar&mula, and from there hod got into 
the mountains. Some men were sent, and he was brought from there, 
and was placed in the custody of guards. When he fled a second time, 
he was brought back from the mountain of Mehtar SulaimRn. This 
time 'All KliS-n took from him a thousand aahrafla in exchange for 
the mihr of his daughter, and obtained ialdq (divorce) lor her 
from him; and he was permitted to go away to Tibet; and the two 
eunuchs, that he had with him, were separated from him and kept 
under surveillance. 

In the year 979 a.h., ‘AH Chak son of Nauroz Chak, came before 
‘AH liLban and said, “Dukha has come into my jdgir and has created 
disturbance there. If you will not forbid him, I shall cut open the 
stomachs of my horses.” ‘AH titan understood that these words wore 
a hint that he would cut open ‘AH Shah’s stomach. Ho became angry , 
and had him seized and sent to Kamr&j. He fled from there and went 
to Husain QuH liban, the governor of Lahore; but as at the intervrew 
he id not perform the ceremonies, which were customary, his going 
there was of no avail, and he fled from Lahore and returned to Kashmir. 


1 The name is Husain Quit KhAn in one MS. and in the lith. ^ 

In the other MS. it is Husain Kh&n by mistake while it is Husain Qfill 

the Uth. ed. of the T»boq&t. Firishtah says be described himself as a descwidao 


of Sh&h fahmSsp 9afvf, and was a ShVa. 
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He was seized and brought to Srinagar, and was kept in prison. After 
some time he escaped, and fled to Nau Shahr. ‘All Khan sent some 
troops against him, and he was again seized and brought before ‘Ali 
Khan. 

In the year 980, ‘Ali Khan sent an army to invade Kahtwarah 
(Bashtwar) ; and, taking the daughter of the ruler of the country, made 
peace with the latter, and returned. 

During this time Mulla ‘Ishql and QoM Sadr-ud-din came as 
ambassadors from the threshold of His Majesty the Klialifa-i-Ilahi. 
‘Ali Khan sent the daughter of his nephew for the service of the 
fortunate prince Sultan Salim, with Mulla Ishql and Qddl Sadr-ud-din, 
with other fine presents and tribute; and .the public prayers and the 
coins of Kashmir were adorned and embellished with the renowned 
name of His Majesty the Khalifa-i-Il§,hi. These events happened in 
the year 980 a.h. 

At this time Yusuf Shah, son of ‘Ali Khan, had Ibrahim Khan, 
son of (diazi Khan, executed on the accusation of Muhammad Bhat, 
without obtaining the consent of his father ; and for fear of the latter he 
and Muhammad Bhat fled, and went to Baramula. ‘Ali Kh&n, on 
hearing this, was much pained in his mind. But men prayed for the 
pardon of Yusuf’s offence, and he was summoned; and Muhammad 
Bhat, who was the cause of this disturbance, was imprisoned. 

In the year 982 a.h,, ‘Ali Shah sent an army to invade the country 
of Kahtwarah, which is also called Kishtwar; and taking the daughter 
of the ruler of that country (in marriage) for his grandson Ya‘qub 
made peace with him ; and returned to the city. 

In the year 983 a.h., ‘Ali Klian went with his family and 
dependants to see Jamalnagari. Haidar Khan, son of Muhammad 
Shah, one of the descendants of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidin, who had been 
in Qujrat, and when the servants of His Majesty went there, had waited 
upon him and had come to Hindustan at his stirrups. From Hindust&p 
he had come to Nau Shahr. There was a cousin of his, Salim Khan, 
there. A large body of men joined him (i.e., Haidar Kb^n). ‘Ali 
Khan sent a large body of troops with Lohar Chak to remain at RSjauri. 
Muhammad Kli&n Chak, who was at R&jauri, was jealous of Ldhar 
Chak having been made the commander ; he seized him and taking all 
the troops with him, went to Haidar bd^an at Nau Shahr, and said to 
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him “Send ^ Islam Kiian, who is a brave man, with me, so that I 
may go and conquer Kashmir for you.** Haidar Kl^an being deceived 
by his words, sent Islam Khan with him. When they arrived in the 
village 2 of Jaukas, Muhammad Kl^an, in the morning, treacherously 
slew Islam Khan, and returning from there came to Kashmir and going 
to ‘All Shah became the recipient of favours from him. * ‘Ali and 
Ankri and Daud Kadar and others, who had intended to help Haidar 
Khan, were imprisoned. 

In the year 984 a.h., there was ^a great famine in Kashmir, 
and many people died of the great hunger. 

In the year ® 986 a.h. (the Sultan) climbed to the top (platform 
in front?) of the mosque, and joined in an assembly of learno<l and 


1 Apparently the man who wa»d<‘8oril>e<l as the cousin of SalTin K]n1n a few 
lines before. Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 134) wrongly deHcribes him a« 
“his “ (t.c., Haidar Jean’s) cousin Salim Kl^Sn, 

2 The name is so written in both MSS. In the lith. ed. it is Jaukash. In 

the lith. ed, of Firishtah it is, Col. Briggs docs not mention it. 

Rodgers (./.A.6\R., vol. LIV, p. 135) calls it “the town of Jakun.** Uodgers 
translates aLI/ ^0^ \) “Leaving Islam Kh&n with an excuse. “ 

In the text-edition the name of the village is 

® The names are as I have them, in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. In 

the lith. ed. of Firishtah they are ‘All MakrI and Ddud 

KadAr. In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has eulopted ^ 

^ Prajyabhatt^ mentions the accession of *Ali K|ifln in lino 600 (see 
note 3, p. 748) and then describes in the next five linos his impartial justice, 

and the happiness of the people; and then says in line 606 

I suddenly the 

face of the quarters became red, like the lire of the terrible times 
indicating the destruction to be caused by the corning famine. The horrors 
of the famine are described in linos 607 to 614. All family tum wore 
broken asunder, the people clamoured for the flesh of an elephant which 
had died at the king’s gate, and oven a Iwy was killed, and his flesh was sold 
for human consumption. Then there was a great storm and a great con- 

flagr»tion (line. 615-621). Then in line 622 it » -aid 

W»I ^ I ' < « - 

tte world, having enjoyed all pleaeurea for nine yean., went to heaven, aa if to 

^ve information of the hardships caused by the famine. 

• The year is 985 in Firishtah lith. ed. 
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pious men. Then bringing a book called the ^ Mishkudt to that 
assembly, he, in accordance with a tradition which had come down in 
respect of the excellences of repentance, repented of his sins, and 
after making ablutions occupied himself with offering his prayers and 
reading the Quran, After he had finished these, he mounted with the 
intention of playing Chaugdn (polo) ; and going to the field of 'Idgdh 
engaged in the game. Accidentally he was hit on the stomach by a 
wooden bow of his saddle; and died of that injury. 

An account op YCsuf KhIn, son of ‘Ali ShAh. 

When ‘Ali Shah passed away, his brother 2 Abdal IQian did not, 
for fear of his nephew Yusuf IQian accompany the funeral procession. 
Yusuf sent ^Saiyid Mubarak IClian, and Baba Khalil to him with 
the message, “Come and bury your brother. If you accept me as the 
Sultan then it is all right, otherwise you be the ruler and I shall be 
4 your subject.” When they took Yusuf IClian’s message to Abdal 

^ The word is in the MSS., and in the lith. ed. both of the 

abaqat and of Firishtah. The correct name is Jt is a very popular 

collection of the Traditions by Al-^iJ^'ifib-At'Tubrlzly who was an eminent 
Traditionist, and who flourished in the first half of the 8th century Hijra. The 
work is an enlarged recension of an older book by Al-Baghaviy who died a. 11. 
516, A.i). 1142, entitled Masdblh-As Sunna. The full title is 
Muhkudt-al-Masabih (Niches for the lamps). 

According to Prajyabhatta, Abdal I^iin was enraged at Yusuf’s 
suceoe<hng his father ‘All Shah. He claimed that the succession should pass 
to the bTOther. Lines 623-24 say, ‘ ^ 

Mrm izwtfll | f >9 l Then line 

625 says there was a fight between Abdal and Yusuf, who is calleil 
at Sekandarapura, about which place I cannot find anything; and the former 

I f I (1. 626), i.e., after slaying the 
. troops went to heaven as if with curiosity to see his brother. 

Yusuf l^ian is said to have given away much treasure to blot out the 
memory of Kar^ia, M|Lndhata (line 627). 

3 Firishtah also has Saiyid Mubarak Klhan and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 626). 
Syud Moobarik Khan, but Rodgers {J,A.S,B., vol. LIV, p. 136) has Sayyid 
Mub&riz l^ian. 

^ One MS. omits the word UA, The other has instead 
Firishtah lith. ed. is more eicplicit, and has 
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the latter said, “I am coming relying ou your words, and I 
am girding up my loins in your service. If I receive any injury that 
will be on your shoulders (i.e., you will be responsible for it). Saiyid 
Mubai*ak, who was on bad terms with Abdal, said, “We have also to 
go to Yusuf, and take promises and engagements from him.” With 
this agreement, the meeting broke up. When (Saiyid Mub&rak) 
went to Yusuf, he said to him, “Abdal KJiau did not come in com- 
pliance with your words.” Abdal Bhat said, “Wo should go very 
quickly, and attack him; and then we could bury ‘All Shah.” Yusuf 
^lan mounted at once and marched and attacked him (Abdal Khitn). 
The latter came, and met him, and was slain. Hasan Klian, son of 
Saiyid Mubarak Khan was also slain in the skirmish. The neict day 
he buried ‘All Shah, and Yusuf became the ruler in the place of his 
father. 

After two months, i Saiyid Mubarak lih&n and ‘All Klian and 
others crossed the river with the intention of creating a revolt. Yusuf 
Kdi&n advanced against them in concert with * Muhammad Kh5n, 
the murderer of Salim lUian, and Muhammad Kh&n, who was the 
commander of the vanguard, taking time by the forelock, camo and 
confronted the enemy with sixty men, but was slain. » Yusuf asked 


^ See line 628 of Prajyabhatt-a which says 
i.e., Mubarak Kh&n went away to a diHtance, wiMhing to fight (with YuHuf); 
and line 629 says Muhammad l^an, Yusuf’s servant fought with Mubarak 
Kh&n in the neighbourhood of Didda Mapha, which according to Stein’s 
RdjcUarangivl, vol. II, page 448, is now the largo quarter of Didamar, which 
forms the western end of the city of Srinagar on the right river bank. The 
Mafha was built by queen Didd& for the accommodation of travellers from 
various parts of India. The fact of Muhanunad ICb&n being slain is mentioned 
in line 631. 

* See page 760 where he was descril>e<l as Muhammad Wi&n Cliak. 

Firishtah lith. ed. has a different reading. It says ^ 

Jjl jA dS . The correctness of the fabotjat is proved by 

PrajyabhaVfa (1. 629). See the prec<Kling note. 

• Fr&jyabhat^ (L 633) says, Yusuf after enjoying tlie pleasures of rule 

^|6r two and half months, EnTTW WlS U,, ho wont to 

the inacccMwible mountains, the country of the Kha4as. These, it may bo 
said, parenthetically, belonged to a tribe, which is mentioned in the Bfhot* 
Sarhhiid of Varfthamihira (oa. 600 A.D.), and they have been I'denUffed with the 
10 
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for quarter, and came to Hirahpur; and ^ Saiyid Mubarak Bdian sat 
on the seat of authority. 

After some time Muhammad Yusuf Khan, acting on letters sent 
to him by (some) Kashmiris, made an attempt on Kashmir. Saiyid 
Mubarak l^an on hearing this news arrayed his troops and started 
to fight with him. Yusuf Shan was again unable to withstand him, 
and went to the village of 2 Barsal, which is situated in the jungle. 
Saiyid Mubarak Khan hastened in pursuit of him, and a battle took 
place. Yusuf Kfian fled to the mountains round about; and Saiyid 
Mubarak Khan came to Kashmir with victory and triumph. He 
deceitfuUy summoned ‘Ali Khan, son of Nauroz, and imprisoned 
him. The other Chaks, such as Lohar CJxak, Haidar Chak and Hast! 
Chak did not come to him through fear. (Saiyid Mubarak Khan) 
sent Baba Klialil and Saiyid Barkburdar to them, and summoned 
them after making conditions and engagements. They all came to 
him, and having obtained his permission, went away to their respective 
places. 

On the way * they settled among themselves, that Yusuf should 
be sent for, and placed on the throne. They sent a messenger to 
Yusuf Khan from the place where they were. Saiyid Mubarak Klian 
on hearing this was dismayed, and sent ^Muhammad Klian Maksi 
to Yusuf, so that he might tell the latter, that he (Saiyid Mubarak 


present Khaka tribe, to which most of the petty chiefs in the Vitastd valley 
below Kashmir and in the neighbouring hills belong. 

1 The usurpation of Saiyid Mubarak Khan does not appear to be mentioned 
in BO many words by Firishtah ; but it is mentioned by Prajyabhatta, line 634, 
and by the Cambridge History of India, page 292. 

* The name is Barsal in the MS., and Barmal in the lith. ed. of the ^abaqat, 
and Parthal in that of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 526) has Hururipal 
Nursak, and Rodgers {J.A.S.B., vol. LIV, p. 136) h^ Parthal. PrSjyabhatta 
does not mention the place, but proceeds at once to mention Yusuf’s going 
to Akbar, who is called M I I 1 (l. 636). 

» Prajyabhat^ jn lines 636, 637 says that gradually the people became 
hostile to Mubarak ^an, and he died (^WTH after having enjoye<l 

happiness for one and a quarter month HW). 

4 The name is as I have it in the text in one MS. and in the lith. ed. In 
the other MS. it looks like Muhammad ^an KasI, and this has been followed 
in the text>edition. The name is not mentioned in Firishtah or elsewhere. 
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Ktftn) would accept him as the Sultan, and was repentant of what 
he had done. Muhammad Khan on leaving him joined his enemies* 
Saiyid Mubarak Khan became still more distressed, and determined 
that he would go with his sons and slaves to Yusuf Khan, and with 
this determination left the city and went to the 'Idgdh, He took 
‘All KhS'U, the son of Naiu*6z Bhat, whom he had imprisoned, with 
him. Daulat Khan, who was one of his amirs fled from him. He 
in greater confusion released ‘Ali 11b an from confinement, and went 
alone to the Khdriqdh of Baba Khalil. i Haidar Chak said to ‘All 
Khan, “All our exertions and endeavours were for your release.” 
Yusuf, son of ‘Ali Khan, said to his father, “Haidar Chak wants to act 
treacherously towards you”; but ‘Ali Khan refused to lx»lieve him 
and started in company with Haidar Chak. Lohar Chak and others 
like him had assembled together. When ‘All Klian c^imo, they 
seized and imprisoned him ; and 2 decided among themselves that 
they would place Lohar Chak on the throne. 

At this time Yusuf lib an arrived at ®K&kpur; and ho then 
learned, that the Kashmiris had decided to place Lohar on the throne. 
He came from there to the village of * i^bail, and taking all his men 

^ Prajyabhatta (1. 638) Hays that Haidar Chak and his coinpatiions 
defeated Mubarak Khan, and installed Lohar Chak as the ruler of the 

country I I 

It goes on to say that during Lohar Chak’s reign, there was groat loss of life 
caused by lions. I mention thin ns a curiouH fa<*t, for what it is worth, but 
I cannot find any mention of lionn in KaMhirilr anywhert^ t'lse; 

I 1 nfinriif 

I ^ ^ HWnr 1 (lines 630, 640). 

* One MS. omits by mistake the words from to • In 

the text-edition it is^^^ only insteatl of m the transhif ion. 

S The name ia in, one MS. In the other the clause in which the name 

occurs is omitted in the preccnling note. The lith. e<L has ^ while the 
lith.^ed. of Firishtah has and this name in UHod by Kodgers {J.A .H.B,, 

vol. tIV, p. 136). I cannot fiiui anything about KAkpur or KAlpur but there is 
a village of the name of Kakapor, which formH as it were a riverside station or 
port of dupiyan on the VUaatd (sc« Stein’s Rdjaiaraiigini, vol. I. p. 183, footnote 
695 and vol. II, p. 474). 

A .The name i» and in the MS., and ctj; in the lith. od. of the 
TTabaqAt, and tUlj in that of Firishtah. Col. Briggs does not give Uw name 
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with him, went to Saiyid Yusuf IQ?an Lahorl by way of Jammu. 
He then went to Fathpur with Saiyid Yusuf Khan, and Raja Man 
Singh; and was honoured by being allowed to wait upon His Majesty 
the 1 Khallfa-i-HShi. From there ^he sent his Ya‘qub to Kashmii . 
The government of Kashmir was confirmed on Lohar. 

In the year 987 a.h., Muhammad Yusuf Khan started with Saiyid 
Yusuf Khan and Raja Man Singh from Fathpur to conquer Kashmir. 
When they arrived at Sialkot, he » without taking their help went 
to Rajaurl, and took possession of it; and he then arrived at the 
station of ^ Thatha. At this time Lohar sent Yusuf Kashmiri to 
fight with Yusuf Khan; and Yusuf Kashmiri, after leaving Lohar’s 
presence went to Yusuf l^Sn and joined him. Yusuf Khan then 
went by way of ® Jhavail, which was the most difficult route, and 


but Rodgers vol. LIV, p. 136) calls it Zahil. 1 cannot find anything 

about any of these places, in the text-edition. 

1 Both MSS. have but the lith. ed. has 

aiulA. I have retained the reading in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has 

* Firishtah explains that Ya*qub was sent ahead, so that he might gain 
the people over to his father’s side, and create disturbances in Ldhar Chak’s 
government. 

* One MS. and the lith. eds. of the fabaqat and of Firishtah have 
0^^, but the other MS. has by mistake 

^ One MS. has the other has The lith. ed. ha^^ 

and that of Firishtah has JjLj. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 52r.i 
has Lassa, and Rodgers {J.A,S.B., vol. LIV, p. 137) has Thatta; but 
neither of them explains why or how ho went to these distant place > 
Pr&jyabhatta (1. 642) says I 

I This is definite: he took shelter in Svayyapura, whi< 
was inaccessible on account of being surrounded by the waters of the Vikt8t<i 
If Svayyapura be identical with Su3^apur, the modem Sopur, it was situated a 
short distance below the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur. It is, hov • 
ever, very difficult to identify Svayyapura with Thatha or any other name like it. 

* The name is in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. In Firishtii'' 

lith. ed, it looks like or I cannot find anything about this pla< • 

but the correct name appears to be Jhavail. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 526) h* ' 
Je^bul; and Rodgers {J,A.S.B„ vol. LTV, p. 137) has Jhupul. 
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marched rapidly and entered the fort of i Suyyapur. Lohar came 
in concert with Haidar Chak, 2 Shams Chak and Hastl Chak and 
confronted Yusuf Khan. The armies encamped on the bank of the 
river Bihat (i.c., the Jhelum). After some daj^s ^ there was a great 
battle. From the auspiciousness of the attention of His Majesty the 
FQiallfa-i-Ilahi, the victory fell to Yusuf IQmn. 

After the victory, (Yusuf I£lnin) marched to Srinagar, and entered 
it. Lohar came, through the intervention of Qadl Muh& and 
Muhammad Bhat, and saw ^ Yusuf Klian. In the first meeting, the 
interview was satisfactory; but in the end I^5har was put into prison, 
A large number of the rebels were also cast into prison. VVlien Yusuf 
Khan’s mind was set at rest in respect of his enemies, he divided the 
country of Kashmir. Ho separated good jdgira for s Shams Chak, 
son of Daulat Chak, and Ya^qfib Chak, and Yusuf Kashmiri, and 
made all the rest his own Khdl^a. On the accusation of some Kashmiris 
he had the blinding needle drawn across Lohar’s eyes. 

In the year 988 a.h., Yusuf imprisoned Shams Chak and ‘Ali 
Sher and Muhammad on the suspicion that they were al>out to 

^ The name is in 0110 MS. In the otiu'r it is and in tho lith. 

od. it is Firishtah litli. od. has Sdnjmr. Col. Hriggs (vol. JV, 

p. 526) has 8howpoor and Hodgcrs {J vol. LI V, p. 137) Si>npur. 1 think 
Suyyapur is the correct narno. Seo note 4, page 756. 

* The name is Shams Chak in one MS. ainl in tho Jith. od. of FiriHhtiih; 
it is Shainsi Chak in thes other MS. and in the lith. ed. of the 

* Tho battle is mentioned by Prajyabhaffa (liiieM 04.7, 646), who says 

* Thia ia alao mentiotioU by Priijy»bha<.t.a (I. 04N) 

® There are some differencoH in tlie namoM. In one MS. YaNpib Chak is 
written as Ya*qub I35g. In the other ShaniH Chak, M^>n of Daulat Chak, is con- 
verted to Shams Chak and Daulat Chak. Ya*<jub Chak ajjfiears, acc<jrding to 
Firishtah, to be Yusuf’s son. 

* The names are as I have theih in th*» t<»xt in tin? MSS. as well as in tho 
lith. ed. of tho '^abaqat. Firishtah lith. cd., however, has the siiflix of (7bak to 
the name of ‘All Sh5r, and calls tho thinl man Muhammad Sa'Adat Bhat. 
Col, Briggs (vol. IV, p. 527) calls the se<K>nd man Ally (’huk and the thirrl 
Mahomed Khan; while Rodgers (J.A.S.B., vol. LIV. p. 137) transforms tho 
third name to Muhammad SaA^Iat Bihut. 
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rebel against him. Habib Kban fled for fear and went to the village 
of 1 Kasr. Yusuf, son of ‘All Khan, who had been imprisoned by 
Yusuf Khan, effected his release, and with his four brothers joined 
Habib tLban in the above-named village. From there they all went 
to 2 Ran Mai the Raja of Tibet, and came back after obtaining 
reinforcements from him. When they arrived near the frontier of 
Kashmir, they, owing to the differences which developed among them, 
were unable to do anything, and parted from one another without 
doing anything. Yusuf and Muhammad Khan were seized, and 
brought before Yusuf Khan; and their ears and noses were cut off. 
Habib Klian concealed himself in the city. 

In the year 989 a.h., His Majesty the Kballfa-i-Ilahl, returning 
from the conquest of Kabul, made his grand encampment in Jalalab^. 
He sent ^Mirza Tahir, a relation of Mirza Yusuf Khan, and 
Muhammad Salih ‘Aqil as ambassadors to Kashmir. When they 
arrived at Baramula, Yusuf Khan hastened to welcome them, and 
taking the (imperial) farrmn in his hand showed reverence for it. He 
came into Srinagar with the ambassadors and sent his son Haidar 
Khan, with many rich presents to wait on His Majesty. Haidar 
Khan remained in attendance for a period of one year, and then he, 
and Shaikh Ya‘qub Kashmiri obtained leave to return to Kashmir. 

In the year 989 a.h., Yusuf Khan went on a visit to Lar and 
Shams Chak fled from the prison and went to * Kahwar ; and joined ^ 

1 The name IooUh like Kasr in both MSS. It is Kashur in the lith. 
ed. of the T^baqat ; while Firishtah lith. ed. has The text -edition following 

Firishtah has j^. Col. Hriggs (vol. IV, p. has Gaheer and Rodgers 
{J.A,S.B., vol. LIV, p. 137) has to the town of Khu. I cannot find any place 
in Kashmir which resembles any of these names. 

■ The name is 0^ j) in both MSS., and in the lith. ed. of the Tabacfat. 

The name is not quite distinct in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, and both Col. Briggs 
and Rodgers omit it. I think Ran Mai (Sanskrit Ranamalla) is better and I 
have adopted it. In the text-e<]ition it is cUj j), • 

• According to Firishtah Mirza fahir was a relation of Mirza Saiyid Khan 

Shahidl. • 

* The name is written as and , but it is the same as Kishtwar 
or Khatw&rah. See note 3, page 758. 

» This is apparently referred to by Prajyabhat>t« (lines 649, 650) where; 
however, it is said that Haidar Chak took shelter in HURI and there was a 
battle between him and Yusuf. 
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Haidar Chak who was there. Yusuf receiving information of this 
event sent an army to attack them. They separated and fled; and 
Yusuf Khan returned victorious and triumphant towards Srinagar. 

In the year 990 a.h., Haidar Chak and Shams Chak advanced 
towards Kashmir from Kahwar in order to fight with Yusuf Kb^n. 
The latter advanced to meet them ; and made his son Ya qub the com- 
mander of the vanguard. He was victorious in the battle, and returned 
to Srinagar. He, at the intervention of the Ray of Kahwilr, pardoned 
Shams Chak’s offence, and granted him a>jdgir, i Haidar Chak came 
out of the place where he was, and went to Raja Man Singh. 

2 In the year 992 a.h., Ya‘qub, son of Yusuf Chak, was exalted 
by having the honour of kissing the threshold of His Majesty the 
Khalifa-i-IlahT. When the latter arrived in L&hore with grandeur and 
good fortune, Ya*qub wrote to Yusuf, that His Majesty intended to 
go to Kashmir. Yusuf Klian determined that ho should advance to 
welcome him. At this time information reached him, that Hakim 
‘All and ^ Baha’-ud-din having come as ambassadors from the 
servants of His Majesty had arrived at ^Thatha. Yusuf 
advanced to welcome them, and putting on the robes conferred on 
him by the emperor made repeated obeisances ; and with a Arm deter- 
mination wished to present himself at the threshold. ® Bfi.b& Khalil 


1 This is referrocl to in line 651, which says, i 

* Compare Prajyabhatta (1. 659) iUftUWi I 

* One MS. has Baha-’ud-din Kainbil. but the other MS. and the lith. od. 

do not have Kambu after Baha’-ud din. Firishtah lith. ed. omits the name 
of •Baha’-ud-din altogether, and meiitioiiH Hakim ‘AH Gllilnl os the only 
ambassador. t 

^ See note 4, page 756. /W is the name of the place in the text*<Hlition. 

» Prajyabha^te (hue 658 and the following linos) gives a different reason 
for .the final breach of the friendly rolationH Iwtwcttn Akbar and YOiiuf. 
It says that the prince Yaqub waa «ont by Yueuf to ivnder Borvioe to Akljar, 
Akbar on aeeing the rich prewnU placed before him 

J>y Ya*qub became anxioua to conquer Kaebmlr, 

I He accordingly gave order* to Uhagwan D«e and other commander*. 
(Simn coming to know of thi*. Ya'qub left Akbar’* 
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and Baba Mahdi and i Shams Dubi * being perplexed about him 
kept him back from carrying out his determination; and resolved 
that if Yusuf ^an went towards the threshold, they would put him 
to death; and would raise his son Ya‘qub in his place: For fear of 
this, (Yusuf) postponed the carrying out of his intention; and gave 
leave to the imperial ambassadors to return. 

The servants of His Majesty then appointed Mirza Shah Rukh 
and Shah Quli Kban and Raja Bhagwan Das to invade Kashmir. 
Yusuf Khan came out of Kashmir (Srinagar), and encamped with his 
army at BSramula. When news came that the victorious army had 
arrived at ^Bhimbar, ^ Yusuf Khan (separating himself) from the 


service, and came secretly to Kashmir, HUTT 

^ wTwkwS*"!. He came and informed his father, and pointed out that the 
greatness of the great who are weak is of no avail mfil 

Then they all set out for war; but 
after this there was a long controversy between Yusuf l^an, who argued that it 
was not within their capacity to withstand Akbar’s power, and his ministers who 
advised war. They even said, I 

(!♦ ®77), t.e., you remain at a distance; we will 
decide your work; we will take shelter in the forest, and carry on daily 
skirmishes ; but their arguments were of no avail ; and he went to Raja Bhagwan 

dsb, fifir Si ftR i i 

(1. 691). Then Ya'qub ascended the throne, and he pleased the people by 
distributing the treewures collected by his father; but as usual, in the later history 
of Kashmir, there were mutual jealousy and quarrels. After that Akbar sent 
Q&sim ^an to conquer Kashmir. I 

I (1. 706). 

1 The name is Shams DubI in the lith. eds. of the T'abaqat and of Firishtah; 
but the suffix is doubtful in the MSS., it is DunI in one and Dull in the other. 
Col. Briggs omits the name, but Rodgers {J.A.S.B,, vol. LIV, p. 138) calls the 
man Shams Dadll. in the text-edition. 

* The word is in both MSS. and the lith., ed. and in the text* 

edition. t 

* There are differences in the readings. The MSS. have and ; 

and the lith. ed. has Firishtah lith. ed. has ^ ^ ^ 

The text-edition following the MSS. has adopted 
A The sentence appears to me to be confused and incomplete. 1 have 
thought it necessary to insert the words to complete the sentence. 
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army took up his station in the village of Nagar, with the intention 
of loyally serving His Majesty the Klialifa-i-Ilahi in concert with 
Mirza Qasim, son of Kliwajah Haji, and Mahdi Kokah and UstAd 
Latif. Madho Singh came to the above-mentioned village in order 
to receive Yusuf KJian; and took him with himself to llaja Bhagwan 
Das. The latter sent him a horse and a ^ Siropd after the meeting; 
and marching from there advanced towards Ktishmir (Srinagar). 
The Kashmiris received him peacefully, and agreed that they would 
send every year a fixed sum for the imperial troiisury. * R3.ja 
Bhagwan Das returned from there after concluding the pea(*e; and 
obtained the honour of kissing the dust of the threshold at Atak. 
Yusuf IQian also came with him, and obtained the distinction of 
kissing the threshold, which is the semblance of paradise. 


SECTION X. 8 the section ABOUT THE RULERS OF 

SIND. 

It is narrated in the history of Minhdj-uUMasdlikt which is 
known as the Chach-ndma, that when the turn of the Kbildfat came to 
Walid, the son of ‘Abd-ul-malik, the son of Marwfi.n, * Hajjaj, the 
son of Yusuf, sent Muhammad Harun towards India, and he advanced 
into the country of ®Mekran, in the early part of the year 86 a.h.; 
and commenced collecting revenue there. At this time news became 


^ See note 2, page 722. 

* The history of Kashmir, aftta* the treaty conolueJed by HAja JUiiigwAn 
D&s and which Akbar refused to ratify, will be found in the history of AUbar’s 
reign in this volume. The Cambridge History of India, page 293, gives a 
siunmary. 

* The heading in bo^h MSS. is as 1 have it in the t<'xt. The lith. ed. bos 

* He is described in Muir’s AnnaUt of the Early Caliphale (1883, p. 445) 
as .“At this period (a.h. 71) the right arm of the Umayya<l Caliphs’* and who 
afterwards for twenty years wew Walld’s Viceroy in the eastern provinces of the 
Caliphate. 

A “The ancient Gedrosia, that torrid region, extending in land from the 
northern shore of the sea of ‘OmAn” (Cambridge HUtory of India, p. 1). I think 
it would have been much simpler, and more intelligiblo to call it by its modem 
name of Baluchist&n. 
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current, in the capital city of Baj^idad that Malik i Sarandlp (who 
I suppose was the governor of Ceylon, but who is also called the 
king of Ceylon) had sent by sea a ship filled with rich and beautiful 
articles and male and female Habahi slaves for the servants of the 
capital. When the Shaikh arrived in the neighbourhood of *Debul, 


1 Sarandlp is usually identified with Ceylon, but Raverty {J.A.S.B., 
vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 325) calls it Saran-Dip and identifies it with Ka^^h Bhuj. 

2 Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 403) says that Deebul is identical with “Modem 

Tutta on the Indus.” The Cambridge History of India (p. 2) has Debul 
“Dahir’s principal seaport,” and says further on that it was “about twenty - 
four miles to the south-west of the modern town of Tatta.” in the 

text -edition. 

The exact position of DSbul (though the correct transliteration of 
which appears to be the form of the name in Persian would be Dabil) is as 
doubtful as the correct pronunciation of the name. There is a very long note, 
No. 316, in Major Raverty ’s paper in “TAe Mihrdn of Sind and its Tributaries'' 
{J.A.S.B.^ vol. LXI, pt. i, 1893) which extends, from page 317 to page 331, 
in which he says all that could bo said about Debal, and perhaps a good deal 
more, if I may say so, and in the course of which he says (p. 324), “Having 
clearly shown that Debal or Dewal was not I'lial/hah, nor ‘Bambura’, nor Lahri 
Bandar, nor Kara^i, and stated that the latter was not founded for centuries after 
the ’Arab conquest, I will now show, as near as possible, where it was.” The 
note goes on for pages, and although Debul is occasionally mentioned, as on 
page 326, where Su^an Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad -i- Sam is said to have marched 
against it in 678 a.h. (1182-83 a.d.), and again on the same page where Sinan-ud- 
Dln (^anlsar of Debal is mentioned as one of the seven petty Rands in Sind, 
when Malik Na^ir-ud-Dln ^aba-jah declared his independence and assumed 
the title of Sultan, I cannot find any indication of the exact situation of the 
place. 

Earlier in the note (pp. 319—321), however, Raverty gives some information 
about Debal from the accounts of the early English travellers. One of the earliest 
of these, Walter Paynton, who aooorapauied Captain^ Christopher Newport in 
1612 says (p. 320) that, “Boats were sent from Diul (Dewal) for conveying the 

Ambassadors goods and people Tata a great Citie orte 

dayes journey from Diul, both eUies standing in the Great MogolU Dominion^.” 
Subsequent to this W. ’Paynton, then Captain Paynton (p. 321) mentions '*Diul 
near the mouth of the river Indus,** He then mentions the account of Diul in 
the narrative of Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy in 1615 and of Thevenot in 1665-66, 
and comes to the conclusion that “Debal or Dewal is said to have been in 1666, 
southernmost town of Sind ; and its position is plainly stated in the account of 
Newport’s landing The distance given as fifteen miles from 
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the turbulent people of that place looted that ship and seven other 
ships, and took possession of all the property in them. They also 
seized, with the object of making them slaves, a number of Musalm&n 
women, who had embarked in the ship, with the object of circum- 
ambulating the Ka'ha. When these things were happening, a number 
of men fled and going to Hajjaj complained to him. Hajj&j, the son 
of Yusuf, wrote a letter to i Ray Dahir, who was 2 the ruler of Hind 
and Sind, and sent it to Muhammad Harun, so that he might send 
it by the hand of some of his trusted serVants to Ray Dahir. When 
Muhammad Harun sent the letter to him, ho wrote in reply that the 
act had been committed by robbers (pirates); and their |>ower and 
pomp were so great that they could not be destroyed by his exertions 
and endeavours. 

When this reply reached Hajjaj, he solicited permission for the 
invasion of Sind and Hind from Walid, the son of ‘Abd-uUmalik, 


T^^at'bah by the river, woiilci bring uh very near to Uie Shriiu> of Pir Patho, at the 
foot of the Makkahll hills, an<l near the Hh&gar branch of ,tho Indus” (p. 322). 
Debal, he, therefore, concludes, lay ‘‘in the vicinity of that Shrino, but a little 
further the south-westward perhaps.” 

There are three maps in this paper, one without a date has Uobal a little 
to the north of what is marked as Plr Patho an<l about twenty -four miles to the 
west and a little tt> the south of Tatta, a second which is said to be from Purchaa 
about 1616 A.D., which places Diul some distance almost due south, but a little 
to the west on the same bank of what appears to be the main estuary of the 
Indus, and a third, which is described ns an okl map published about the year 
1700, which places Dobil or Dioul on the coast some distance Ui the south-west 
of Thata. 

^ Ray DAhir, according to the old Arab histtirians, was the son of Chach, 
the Brahman minister of the Ray dynasty founilod by tile wbiU^ Huns who settled 
iiiT Sind, whose throne he then usur|M^<l» and became the ruler of the country. 
HLe had his capital at AJor. The C'hfU'h’ndtn/i, extracts fri)m the translation 
of which are given in H. M. Klliot’s History of Indin (vol. 1, pp. 140—162), con- 
tains a long account of Chach the father of D&hir. It is said in the preface 
ttiXhe translation of the extracts from the Chach-ruimn (p. 1 37) that Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad, Nuru-l-Hakk, Firishta and Mir Ma’suin and others have drawn their 
account of the conquest of Sind from it. 

* One MS. has omitting the words j after it; and the other 

has*«>J^ j I have adopted the reading of the sf*cond MS. In the 

text-edition it is only 
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the 1 son of Marwan; and sent ^ Badil with three hundred warriors to 
Mubanimad Harun, and wrote to him, that he should send three 
thousand great warriors (mard jangjul J^unrez) with him for the 
capture of Dehul. When Badil arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Debul, he after making great exertions, attained the good fortune of 
mart 3 rrdom. The heart of Hajjaj was distressed on hearing of this 
defeat and became very sad and sorrowful. Although ‘Amir, son of 
‘Abd-ul-lah, had intended to take the command of the army for the 
invasion of Sind, Hajjaj in consultation with astrologers, who knew the 
niceties of their science, prevented ^ Tmad-ud-din Muhammad Qasim, 
son of ‘Aqil Thaqfi, who was the son of his uncle and also his son- 
in-law, and was in his seventeenth year/ and sent him with ^six 
thousand men chosen from the chief men of Syria for the conquest 
of Sind by way of Shiraz. 


1 One MS. omits while the other has but omits 

In the text-edition, however, as in the translation, the words ClH or the 
son of Marw&n have be©n included. 

2 He is called Badil in the MSS. of the fa-baqat and the lith. eds. of the 
Tabaqat and of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 403) calls him Budmeen. 
A1 Bil&durl {vide Elliot, vol. I, p. 119) says there were two expeditions, one 
under *Ubaidu-Uah and the second under Budail son of Tahfa, both of which 
were unsuccessful and both the commanders wore slain. 

8 The Cambridge History of India, page 2, insists on calling him Muhammad, 
and says that he should not be called Qasim or Muhammad Qasim, as he is 
sometimes called by European historians and directs that “this vulgar error, 
arising from a Persian idiom in which the word * son * is understood, but not 
expressed, should be avoided.” It appears, however, that this error is shared 
by Musalman historians. Both Ni^am-ud-dln and Firishtah call him Muhammad' 
Qasim, and as to the word ‘son* being understood, it would appear that he was 
the son noi of Qasim but of ‘Aqil Thaqfi. It must be noted, however, that 
Raverty {J.A.S.B., vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 324) also calls him “Muhanamad, son of 
h^asim.*' According to A1 Biladurl (Elliot, vol. I, p. 119) his full name was 
Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of Muhammad, son of Hakim, son of Abu 
’UkaU. 

* A1 Biladurl (Elliot, vol. I, p. 119) says, “Hajjaj ordered six thousand 
Syrian warriors to attend Muhammad, and others besides. He was provided 
with all he could require, without omitting even thread and needle.** According 
to the Cambridge History of India (p. 2), there were besides the six thousand 
Syrian horses, a camel corps of equal strength, and a baggage train of three 
thousand camels. 
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After traversing the stages and reaching the end of their journey 
they laid siege to the fort of Debul, and after a few days captured 
it, and an immense quantity of plunder fell into their hands. Among 
those there were four hundred slave girls of matchless beauty. 
Muhammad Qasim divided the booty among his soldiers, and sent 
the daughter of the Ray of Debul, with a fifth part of the booty to 
Hajjaj. The ^daughter of the Raja of Debul fied and went to 
Jay Sinha, son of Ray Dahir, who was the governor of the fort of 
2Nirun. Muhammad Qasim advanced with a stout heart against 
him. Rayzada ^ Jay Sinha having placed the bridle of bravery and 
manliness in the hand of shamelessness, and making over the defence 
of the fort of Nirun to some trusted men crossed the ^ Mehran river 
and went to the ancient fort of ®Brahman-abad. When Muhammad 

1 Firishtah does not agree with the saying that tiie prinoess 

was sent to Hajjaj. He says that seventy-five slave girls with the fifth part of 
the booty were sent to Hajjaj. 

* According to Ibn Haukal quoted by Raverty {J.A.S.B., vol. LXI, 
pt. i, 1893, p. 215) ‘‘Nirun is a city situated between Debal and Mansuriyah on 
the road thither, and is situated on the west side of the Mihr&n.** According 
to A1 Biladurl (Elliot, vol. I, p. 121) the inhabitants of Nirun had, already before 
the arrival of Muhammad, sent two Samants or priests to Hajjaj to treat for 
peace ; and on Muhammad’s arrival they furnished him with supplies and admitted 
him into the town, and they were allowed to capitulate. The Cambridge 
History of India (p. 3) says that Nirun was about seventy-five miles to the north- 
east of Debul and near the modern HaidarabS-d (Hydrab&d). iu the 

text-edition is apparently a misprint for 

« The name looks like Jaisslah in one MS. and giabshah in the 

other and Haisslah in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him son of Dfthir FaujI. 

The Cambridge History of India (p. 3) calls him Jai Singh. Raverty {J,A.S.B., 
/ol. LXI, pt. i, p. 232) has Jai Sinha. 

* * “The Sindhu, Ncihr-i-Sind, Ab4-Sind or Indus, from the time that wo 

possess any authentic records respecting it, was a tributary along with the other 
rivers now forming the Panch Nad or the Panj Ab, of the Hakjrd or Wahindah, 
which having all united into one great river at the Do§li-i'Ah (literally meethig 
qf water or waters-meet) as related by the old ’Arab and Sindl writers, formed 
the Mihran of Sind or Sind-S§gar “ (Raverty, J,A,S.B., vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 316), 

® The name is written ^Lpia^, and jlf jLoa. in the MSS. and 

«)b jUAflik in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has jj asi&j The correct 

name of the place, however, was Bahman-&b&d or Bahman-nih, the Bahman-no 
of the Sindls. It was ’“founded centuries before, by Bahman son of Isfandiy&r, 
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Qasim arrived in the neighbourhood of the fort of Nirun, the residents 
of the city, being in the first instance frightened by the onsets of the 
arrival of the army shut themselves the fort; and later having 
arranged and provided for the necessaries of the army (i,e., I suppose 
Muhammad QSsim’s army) joined shouting the word AUamdn 
(quarter or safety). Muhammad Qasim granted them quarter, 
took the heads of the different groups of people with him; and leaving 
his own superintendent or commander in the fort of Nirun, advanced 
to conquer Siwistan, which is now known as Sihwan. 

1 A number of the inhabitants of Siwistan went to Baobhra, 
who was the ruler of the place, and was the son of the uncle of Ray 
Dahir, and said, “Our religion is safety, and to pardon is our faith, 
and according to our tenets, slaying and being slain are not allowed. 
It is advisable that we should petition for protection from the com- 
manders of the army.** Rayzada Bachhra relying on his strength 
and power uttered harsh and unfitting words (towards them) ; but in 
the end after enduring the siege for a week took the path of flight and 


in the reign of Gu^ta^ib sovereign of I-ran-Zamiii, who made conquests in valley 
of the Indus and western Hind, which were retained up to within a few years 
of the fall of the I-rani empire” {vide note 102, p. 196 of Raverty’s paper, 
J.A.S.B.t vol. LXI, pt, i). In another note, No. 105, page 196, Raverty says 
‘‘This place Bahmanabad or Bahman-nih, notwithstanding that more than one 
old author distinctly states by whom it was founded, European writers (and 
Nizam-ud-din and Firishtah also) insist in calling ‘Brahmanabad’, because it 
is incorrect, seemingly.” 

A There are differences in the readings here. One MS. has 
yth ^ ^jt j The other has 

ijj jjh ^ j ; and the lith. ed. has j 

iy jih ^ ^ Af t^j ^y alCiM jt. Firishtah lith. ed. 

has if <^y <^'^y, ^s^y ^ \*}^y:***^^y^* if 

appears from comparing these that the inhabitcmts, who, according to Firishtal^, 
were all Brahmans went to the ruler of the place, who according to one MS. of 
the T*^baqat was called, apparently incorrectly, Mubanimad but according to the 
other and the lith. ed. Bachehra and according to Firishtah Kachral, and said 
that they did not want to fight the invaders. Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 405) 
governor of Sehwan Kucha Ray; the Cambridge History of India 
(p. 3) calls him “Bajhrft, son of Chandra and cousin of D&hir”; and Raverty 
also {J.A,S.B,, vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 233) has Bajhr&. 
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prayed for shelter to the Ray of the fort of iSisams, Early next 
morning Muhammad Q&sim, in concert with the leaders of the different 
sectiona of his army, entered the fortress the Siwistan; and granted 
quarter to those who had not accepted the advice of or shown goodwill 
to RayzSda Baobhra. He divided the booty and the fruits of the 
conquest of Siwistan among the troops, after setting apart a fifth part 
(to be sent to HajjSj); and then turned his face towards the fort of 
Sisam. After the conquest of that fort he advanced to engage Ray 
Dahir, who was the head of the disturbance, and the chief of the 
disturbers. 

While this was going on, there was a 2 dearth of commodities 
in the army of Mufiammad Qasim; and most of the boasts of burden 
became lame (and unfit for work) ; and owing to this anxiety and 
distress regarding the condition of the troops became apparent. 
Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, becoming acquainted with the true state of things, 
after making necessary preparations, sent to Muhammad Qasim two 
thousand horses from his own stables, and the soldiers having gained 
fresh strength advanced to attack Ray Dahir. After the parties met, 
a series of battles took place one after another. They say that while 
these things were going on, Ray Dahir sent for the astrologers to attend 
on him in his private chamber; and asked that the circumstances and 
the aim of the ‘Arab army to be explained to him. The astrologers, 
who knew the stars, said, “We have read in ancient books that in the 
lunar year 86, the ‘Arab army would take possession of the country 


1 The name is written as in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the 

Tabaqat. Firishtah lith. ed. has and Col, Briggs (vol. IV, p. 406) has 
Sulim. The Cambridge History of India (p. 4) has Sisarn. liaverty calls it 
Sisam, Sahban and SUam of others (J.A.S.B,, vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 233). In the 
text -edition it is 

• This dearth is also mentioned by Arab historians (tnde Raver ty, 
vo). LXI, pt. i, p. 237). Mubanmiad had to build a bridge of boats to take his 
army over to the Bahmanab&d side of the Mihran. The bridge was constructed, 
and the army crossed without much opposition on the part of Dahir. Major 
Raverty also says that the writers do not mention the difficulties he Imd to 
encounter, such as the delay in obtaining boats, the want of food and forage, 
and the consequent loss of men and horses from disease, and months that 
elapsed in the meantime. It is not clear where he got the information about 
the delay and the difficulties. 
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round Bebul; and that in the year 93 they would gain possession of 
the whole country of Sind.” As he had repeatedly examined the 
astrologers, he knew that in forecasting the influence of the stars, 
they were sure and protected against all errors and mistakes, he 
grappled (with the difficulties of his position); and as the cup of his 
life had begun to overflow, he, on Thursday the 10th of the auspicious 
month of Ramadan in the year 993 a.h., turned the face of his spirit 
with the greatest vigour to the i battle-field ; and with the help of the 
greatest endeavour and exertion, shot every arrow, which ho had in 
the quiver of his devices, at the enemy, and struck by the arrow of fate 
died. A summary of the circumstances attending the death of Dahir 
Ray is as follows : that on the day of battle he, riding on a white 
elephant, took his place in the centre of the line of warriors and 
exerted himself with great gallantry and showed himself to be an 
expert archer. While the brave men of the two sides and the warriors 
of the two armies were mingled with each other, a thrower of naphtha 
(or an archer) shooting arrows tipped with naphtha struck a flame of 
fire at the howdah of the white elephant on which Ray Dahir was seated. 
The elephant was frightened and began to run away; and although 
the driver struck it with the hooked goad ^it had not even the 
power of a whip with which one strikes an ‘Arab horse. The elephant 
fled and got into the river. The warriors of Muhammad Qasim’s army 
pursued it from behind, and sent the message of death by the tongues of 
their arrows from different directions. After he had received many 


1 The aqoount of the battle ia the T‘it>aqat, which appears to be copied 
from the Ghach-ndma (Elliot, vol. I, p. 170), is encumbered in the earlier 
part with Dahir’s consultation with the astrologers and much figurative 
language. The actual circumstances attending the death of Dahir, due to the 
elephant on which he was riding being frightened are, however, described 
here clearly. Firishtah’s account is somewhat different and more matter of 
fact. The account given in Raverty {J.A.S.B., vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 239) is rather 
brief, and gives no details. The Cambridge History of India (p. 6) gives a 
circumstantial accoimt, which agrees mainly with that given by Firishtah 
and may have been taken from it. 


* The words are in one MS. 




m(jJ 

In the other MS. and in the lith. ed. are the same, with the difference that the 


word is in one MS. and in the other and in the lith. ed. {n the 

text -edition has been adopted. 
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wounds, 1 he returned to the bank of the river. The elephant came out 
in its own way and made the horsemen run away in all directions. At 
this time acting with great gallantry Ray Dahir, wounded as he was, 
2 descended from the elephant by such device as he could think of, 
and confronted one of the brave ‘Arab warriors. The latter with one 
blow carried to its end that half-finished life. The Rays and Rajputs, 
on seeing this, threw the dust of misery on their heads and took the 
way of flight; and the brave ‘Arab warriors mingling with the Rajputs 
pursued the latter as far as the gate of the fortress. They cast down 
many of the infidel warriors after aspersing them of cowardice by the 
thrusts of theii- spears. So much plunder and booty fell into the hands 
of the soldiers that these were beyond one’s ideas and estimates. 

3 Rayzada Jay Sinlia, after making the fortress strong by putting 
into it a garrison of brave warriors, wanted to come out and again 
engage in a drawn battle; but the representatives and ministers of 
his father did not permit that he should again fight a battle, and 
they carried him away to the old fort of Brahaman-abad (Balimanabad). 
Ray Dahir’s widow, however, disagreeing with her son, strengthened 


^ The readings here are also different. The MSS. have j 

while the lith. ed. has j Firishtah 

has no passage, which is exactly similar to this. I cannot find any meaning of 
i.^A.4w or which will at all fit in with the context. The Cambridge History 

of India (p. 5) has “the driver arrested his flight in midstream, and induced 
him once more to face the enemy.” This seems to be the moaning but 1 caimot 
get the word to fit in. The account of the battle in the Chach-napia [vide Flliot, 
vol. I, p. 170) is “Dahir and the driver were earned into the rolling waves.” 

2 On the other hand, Firishtah and the Cambridge History of India (p. 6) 
say that ho was struck by an arrow and fell from the olej>hant. For accounts 
of tfhe events just before the battle see note No. 187 in liaverty’s paper {J .A. kS .B,t 
vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 239), but it does not give any detailed account of the final 
battle. It only says, “the Arabs made a general attack on Duhir and his 
forpes; and he wa.8 finally killed near the fort of Kawar, between the Mihr&n 
river and the canals of Dadahah VVah, in endeavouring to reach the fortress, and 
his troops were overthrown with groat slaughter, and pursued to the gates of 
that place.” These details do not agree with the accounts of the battle as given 
by Ni^m-ud-dln or Firishtah or the Cambridge History of India. 

• The following accoimt agrees with that in Haverty’s paper (*f.A.*V./i., 
vol. LXI, pt. i, p. 239). The widow was named KanI Jia’i, and she is stated to 
have been a sister of Dahir. 

20 
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the gates of the fortress; and making fifteen thousand Rajputs join 
her prepared to defend it. ‘ImSd-ud-din Muhammad Qasim, ^ con- 
sidering the conquest of the fortress of ^Rawar to be easy, and 
thinking that this should be done before the destruction of Jay Sinha, 
turned his bridle from the battle-field for the capture of the fortress 
of Rawar, and surrounded it. After some days, when the people of 
the fortress were reduced to straits, they lighted a 3 great fire and 
threw their women and chfidren into it ; and opening the gates of the 
city prepared for battle and slaughter. The Syrian warriors, drawing 
their blood -drinking swords from the scabbards, entered the fortress 
and slew six thousand Rajputs; and thirty thousand were seized as 
slaves. The daughters of Ray Dahir, who fell into the hands of the 
conquerors among the prisoners, were sent as a present for the service 
of the Khalifa. When they came before the latter’s eyes, he made 
them over to the servants of the harem, so that they might attend to 
their wants for some days, and then had them brought to his presence. 
He wanted that he would have ^one of them to share his bed. She 


^ The readings are different and none of them appears to be quite correct. 
One MS. has The other has 

The lith. ed. 

has J ^,ysijc jj 

It would 

bo seen that the 2nd MS. and the lith. wl. agree very much. If the 

is a mistake for the reading in the lith. ed. may bo accepted, after 

substituting for J*>, and I have made my translation accordingly. 

* The name of the fortress is not mentionotl in the text-edition. 

* The Jauhar could not have been very complete. 

• * The words are The circumstances of the 

accusation made by Dahir’s daughter, which she afterwards declared to be false, 
and which she said she had made to avenge the killing of her father are men- 
tioned by Firishtah, but not by Al Biladuri, who says {vide Elliot, vol. I, p. 124) 
that after Walid’s death his brother Sulaiman became the Caliph. He appointed 
Salih to collect a tribute of Trak, Yazid was made governor of Sind, anc^ 
Muhammad was sent back a prisoner, and was kept in prison at Wasit, where he 
was put to torture with other members of the family of Abu ’Ukail, until they 
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submitted, ‘‘I do not possess the status of being honoured with the 
association of the Kiallfa’s bed, for ‘ Lnad-ud-diii Muhammad Qasim 
had kept me for three nights in his own harem.” The Khalifa^ 
being overpowered by an access of rage, wrote an order with his own 
hand that Muhammad Qasim, wherever lie miglit have arrived at 
the time (the order should reach him), should put himself (sew himself 
up) in raw hide, and should start for the capital. The liolpless 
man had himself sewn uj) in a raw hide, and ordered that he should 
be placed in a box, and should bo sent to the* capital. He died in 
the course of two or three days. Tlu\y cariied him in the way 
described.! 

In short, when the country of Sind came, without dispute and 
hostility into the possession of tlic agcnits of ilie government of 
'TmM-ud-din Muhammad Qasim, he appointed liis own ofticers and 
agents in each town and city. 

Historical works are wanting and destitute of accounts of the 
events which happened in Sind (after this date), and in no history are the 
circumstances connected with the events and the people of tlu^ count ry 
narrated either as a whole or in detail. But the writer of the history 
called the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi has given the name of some of 
those who were engaged in the government of the (country in cci tain 
years, and has written only this much in reference to each of them, 
that he was occupied with the work of government lor some years. 
I, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the compiler of this history, relying on the 
history of the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi, ^ tollow in his service by 


expired, for Hajjaj (Muhammad*H couain) iiarl put Adam, Salih h h^oth(^r, who 
professed the creed of the Kharijis, to doatii. TJio In^itrial Gazetteer 
(vol. XXII, p. 395, 1908) repeats the story of Dahirs dauKhters. Tlu) 

CambridKo History of India, page 7, says tliat tho story of Muhammad’s death 
is related by some Chroiiiclors, and has been repeated by European Historians, 
but is without any foundation. 

1 Tho lith. ed. inserts here h ^ !'h*’ 

remaining bocity might be estimated in accordance with this ; but as these 
words do not appear in either of tho M*StS., I have not inserted them in tlie 
text. 

* The meanings of tho wonln 

is not possible to bo definite as to who is intended to by tho pronomial 
imless it is AlttMif. 
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narrating the names of some of them, and ^some of the circum- 
stances which were included in the things known to the slave of the 
threshold of his Majesty the Hialifa-i-Ilahi Akbar Shah. And all help 
and all defence is from God ! 

The compiler of the history called the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi 
says, that in the earlier times the government and the rule of the 
country of Sind were vested in the children of ^Tamlm Ansari. 
Afterwards as among the zamlnddrs (land-holders or chiefs) of that 
country, the ^ Sumras were distinguished by great power and numbers 
of followers, they, in the course of time, having gained great power, 
became invested with the work of government. For ^five hundred 
years the government of the country remained with the house of 
Sumras. But as it is incidental with the revolution of the skies, or 
rather as it is incidental with all governments, that they are trans- 
ferred from one tribe to another, after five hundred years the chieftain- 
ship of the country of Sind was transferred from the Sumras to the 


^ Tho word in the MSS. and in the lith. od. is meaningless in reference 
to tho context. 1 have ventured to change it to while in the text-edition 


* Tamim, the son of ]Dhaid-ul-‘Utba, succeeded Junair in Sind, when the 
latter was promoted to tho Viceroyalty of the eastern provinces of the Caliphate. 

® For an account of tho Sumras see the translation of the extract from the 
Tdnkhu-s-Sind or TdrlkhA-Ma'mTm (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 215-223). It is des- 
cribed as an account of the tSamma dynasty but is really an account of the 
Sumras. The account of the Sammas does not begin till page 223. It is said 
on tliat page that “some men of tho tribe of Sarnma had previously come from 
Kachh and had settled in Sind.’’ M. Hidayat Hosain has 
in the text -edition. 

* Firishtah lith. ed. has one hundred years, but Col. Briggs (vol. IV, 
p. 411) agrees with tho ^abaqat and makes the pei^iod of domination of tho 
Soomura five hundred years. The Cambridge History of India only mentions 
the Sumras, on page 54, where it mentions Malik Sinan-ud-din Chatisar, eleventh 
of the Sumra line, a Rajput dynasty the latter members of which accepted Islkm, 
submitted and was permitted to retain his territory as a vassal of Iltutmish 
(commonly called Altamsh). Wun^, another chief of the Sumras, is men- 
tioned on page 147 in connection with tjie a{(count of Moorish traveller in his 
Tuhfat-un’Nazzdr Ji Qhardib'il-Amadr^ who visited India in the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq. 
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dynasty of i Sommas. Of this dynasty fifteen persons were engaged 
in the ^government (of Sind). 

An account of the Government of 3 jam Anar. 

He was the man in th^ t^ibe of Seminas who was vested with 
the office of government and rule. The tribe of the Semmas con- 
sidered themselves to be descended from Jamshid, and traced their 
genealogy to him. This word Jam, which they gave to their loaders 
and cliiefs, preserves the memory of that connection. Tlic period of 
the rule of this Jam was three years and six months. 

^JAm JUnAn. V 

When Jam Anar drank a draught from the full cup of death, 
his brother, Jam Junan, in ^ virtue of a mandate or testament, became 

1 They appear to be mentioned for tii(‘ first t ime in tlm ( 'h<iclt-n(~un(i (lOiliot, 

vol. I, p. 191) as coming to receive Muhammad Kasim “ringing bells ami licating 
drums and dancing.” Kharim, the son of ’Umar, jiointod out to Mulnimmad 
Kisam they were submissive a^id obedient to the ’Arab. Muhammad Kasim 
laughed at the words and told Kharim, “You shall be made thtur chief,” and 
made them dance and play before* him. They are called Sanimus m the* 
Cambridge History of India (p. 500), and an* described there as a H&jput trilie 
of Cutch and lower Sind and who oustijd the Sumras. On page 518, it is said 
that the “Sarnrna Rajputs of Sind Hoeing from that country before the Sumras, 
who had superseded them as its rulers, found an asylum with tlie (’havaida 
Rajputs who ruled Cutch.” M. Hi<layat Hosain has iu the text- 

edition. 

2 Firishtah inserts an account of Nasir-ud-dln Qubacha before giving aii 
account of the Seminas. Col. Briggs (\ oJ. JV, pj). 413 421) alntt dovijtvH some 
nine pages to the reign of Naseer-ood-l)t‘en Kubbacha. 

* He is called Unar in the Tdnkhn-N-Si7nl (Klliot, vol, I, />. 224) and in the 
Imperial Gazetteer (v'oI.XXll, p. ,‘190) and is d(*scrib(Hl “as a Miihammailan with 
a Hindu name, a fact which seems argue recent conversion.” The Tdrlkhu-s- 
tSind gives an account of tht> coiH|in*st «jf Siwistan or Sibwiin by him. Ho is 

called »y( ^u. in the lith. ed. of Firishtah and (V>1. Briggs (vol. 1V\ p. 423) 

• ^ 

calls him Jam Afra. Jam Anar in the text-c<lition. 

** The Tdrlkhu-M-Sind and the Imj^erinl Gnznlteer and Firishtah call him 
Jam Juna. In his reign Bhakkar was rested from tlie 'J’urlis or Arabs, (kd. 
Briggs (vol. IV, p. 423) calls him Jam Choban. In the text-edition the heading 
is 

^ There are differences in the readings here. One MS. has 

b, the other has b o^^bc^ while the lith. ed. has 
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vested with the rule and chieftainship of the country of Sind. In the 
time of his greatness the buds of the desire and hopes of the x>eople 
blossomed. The period of his rule was fourteen years. 

An account of i JAm Malitha, son of JAm Anab. 

When Jam Junan passed away Jam Malitha 2 rose to demand 
the inheritance of his father’s dominions and made the people combine 
with him. And Sultan Firuz Shah came repeatedly to the country of 
Sind with his army, and the €above-named Jam arranging his troops 
in the field of battle attempted to withstand him. But at last, on the 
third occasion, the country passed into the possession of his servants. 
Sultin Firuz Sbab took tbe Jam with him to Debli; and as the latter 

performed praiseworthy services, the Sultan conferred many favours 
on him, gave him the (royal) umbrella, and again entrusted the 
government of the country of Sind to him, and granted him i>ermi88ion 
to return there. ^Xhe particulars of these transactions have been 
written in the section about (the Sultans of) Dehli. 

The total period of his rule was fifteen years. 

An account of the Government of ^JAm TamAchi. 

After the death of his brother he sat on the bed (Chahdr bdlish, 
i.e., a raised bed with four bolsters round it) of rule and carried out 


I think the last is the best reading, and this is followed in the text- 

edition. 

1 The name is in one MS. and in the other, and 4^1 bo 

in the lith. ed. Firishtah calls him Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 423) has 

Jam Bany. Neither Tdnkhu-s Sind nor the* Imperial Gazetteer includes him in 
the list of the Jams. Both make Jam Tainachl succeed Jam Juna. In the 
text-edition it isy^ ^1^ 

* One MS. substitutes place of 

h jj jtyj which is in the other and iu 

the lith. ed. ^ ' 

® See page 247 of vol. I of the English translation. 

* The name is Jam Tamachl in one MS. and in the lith. ed. It is J&m^amaji 
in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol. IV,' p. 424) 
has Jam Timmajy. The Tdrikhu-s-Sind and the Imperial Gazetteer make hin\ 
the successor of J&m Juna. The former (Elliot, vol. I, p. 225) says that the 
troops of ’Alau-d-din took him prisoner and carried hiih with his family ^ Dehli. 
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the work of government for some time. He passed away after ruling 
for thirteen years and some months. 

^ ^ JXm SalAh-ud-d1n. 

He was vested with the duties of government after the death of 
Jam Tainachl, and passed away after eleven years and some months. 

2 JiM NizAm-uu-dIn, son of SalAh-ud-dIn. 

After the death of his father, he became the successor of the 
latter; and the great men and nobles of the country of ISind were 
pleased with his rule and chieftainship. Ho enjoyed the pleasures 

and delights of this great position for two years and some months. 


^ "KW HrILB.. 

After the death of Jam Nizam-ud-dln, ‘AU 8her, ^claiming the 
dominion of his father, J5.m Tamachi, rose up and made the great men 
of the kingdom, and the chiefs of his tribe join and unite with him. 

After his death his son Malik Khairu-d-din who had been taken to Dohli returned 
to Sind and assumed the government. The Imperial Gazetteer (p. 396) nayn it was 
Klroz Tughlaq who retook Hhakkar and carried Tamfi-chl and his son Ivhair-ud- 
dln as prisoners to Dehli. After Tamoohi’s death, Khair-ud-dln was released 
and was allowed to assume the government of Sind. 

According to the Tdrlkku-s-Sind, Jam Khairu-d-dIn was succeeded by Jam 
Babaniya. Ho was defeated by Sultan Flroz (Shah Tughlaq), and was taken 
captive to Dehli, but was afterwards reinstated to the government of Sind. 
The imperial Gazetteer does not give a list of the Jams after Khair-ud-dln, but 
only mentions Jam Nizam-ud-din, better known as Jam Nanda who was the most 
powerful ruler of the dynasty. Jam Tam&jl in the text-edition. 

1 The MSS. have only Jam gal&b-ud-dln. But the lith. ed. has : An account 
of^the government of IJalah-ud-dIn. 

2 The MSS. have only “Jam Nif&m-ud-dln but the lith. od. has; An 
account of the government of Nifam-ud-din, son of galab-ud-din, and this has 
been followed in the text -edition. 

» Both MSS. have the heading I have in the text. The lith. od., however, 
haa : An account of the rule of Jam ‘All Sher. According to Tdrikhu-e-Sind 
(Elliot, vol. I, p. 228) ho was murdered by men headed by Sikandar Karan 
and Fatah Hian, sons of TamAchi. In the text-edition the title is 

♦ MS. inserts 4iAU j )b ^yixj tj tj^l, before 
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Owing to this union the (Merent sections of the people enjoyed the 
peace in (seats of) safety, during the time of his rule. He passed 
away after ruling for six years and some months. 

'a 

1 JlM Karn, son of JlM TamIohI. 

When Jam ‘Ali Sher drank what was left at the bottom of the 
brimming goblet of death, Jam Karn, imagining that when a man’s 
father was the king and ruler of a country he should, also, even without 
the help and favour of providence, attain to that greatness, sat 
with audacity on the seat of the great. But as time does not tolerate 
such acts, after a day and a half it poured a draught of failure and 
death into his throat. 

^ 2ji]vi Path KhAn, son op Sikandar KhAn. 

As the country remained vacant and unoccupied by the person 
of a ruler, the great men of the tribe and the nobles of the kingdom 
made Jam Path Sian, son of Sikandar Sian, who possessed the 
necessary skill for that high office, the ruler of the country. He died 
of natural death after having occupied this noble position for fifteen 
years and some months. 


1 The heading in the MSS. is as I have it in the text. But one MS. has 
Karan instead of Kam. The lith. ed. prefixes before 1*1^. 

According to the Tdrtkhu-s-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 228, 229) he was displeased 

with the nobles and the great men of the city, to slay 

some, and confine the rest. On the day that ho ascended the throne, or the 
day after, he hold a public court, and summoned all men great and small to 
attend. He addressed them in conciliatory terms. Dinner was served, and 
after its conclusion he arose to retire to his chamber, when a party of men who 
had been employed for the purpose, met him at the door of his room and cut him 
to pieces. In the text -edition in added before the heading as given 

above. 

• The heading in the MSS. is what I have it in the text, but one MS. omrts 
the word H^an after Sikandar. The lith. ed. prefixes Dhikr before Jam and also 
omits IJhAn after Sikandar. The Tdrikhu-s Sind (Elliot, vol. I, p. 229) says 
that it was in J&m Fath Kh&n*s time that MtrzA Pfr Muhammad, grandson of 
Timur, seized the towns of Mult&n and Och. It also relates that one Saiyid 
Abu-1 L’als interceded with Mirz& Pir Muhammad for the people. Here again 
jfd is added before the beading in the text-edition. 
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1 JiM Tdqulaq, son of Sikandar KhAn. 

When Jam Fatb j^an passed away, JAm Tugjjlaq his brother was 
invested with the duties of government ; and after twenty-eight years 
accepted (the summons of) death. 

*JiM MubArak. 

When Jam Tughlaq was overtaken by that which is unavoidable, 
Jam Mubarak who was one of his relations, and to whom the office of 
his 8 usher or chamberlain appertained, considering himself to be fit 
and deserving of that noble office, sat on the seat of the great; but 
he was not allowed to hold it for more than three years. 

^ ^ JAm Iskandar, son of Jam Fath KhAn, son of 

Sikandar I^hAn. 

When the field of the minds (of men) was purified of the dust of 
the rule of Jam Mubarak, the great men of the country of Sind raised 

1 According to the Tdrikhu fi^Sind (Klliot, vol. I, p. 230) Jam Sikandar 
succeeded Jam Tughlik, but ho was young in years, and his unc'los whom his 
father had appointed to bo the nilors of Siwistan and Jihnkkar rofiiscal to obey 
him and quarrelled. Sikandar left Thatta and proooed(Hl towards JUiakkar, 
when^fubarak, who had been chamberlain in the time of Tughlik, suddenly came 
into Thatta, and seized the throne; but his rule lasted only for three days, and 
Sikandar was sent for and reinstated on the throne. As in the case of the last 
reign is again added in the heading in the text-edition. 

* The heading in tho text-edition is ^ and not only 

* One MS. has while tho other has and tho lith. cd. has 

Firishtah in the corresponding passage has f have 

adopted 

According to the Tdrlkhu-e-Sind (Elliot, vol. I, p. 230) Iskandar or 
Sikandar waa sucoeedej by a man of tho name of “Hal Dan” who had 
lived in Kachh, and “had a considerable b<-)dy of tried men to whom ho 
phid great attention.’* After Sikandar’s death he came with his followers 
to, Thatta; and although he disclaimed all desire for tho throne, ho was s<*loctcd. 
In the course of a year and a half he con<juered much territory. After he had 
reigned for eight years and a half Sanjar, r>ne of his attendants, gave him poison 
in his drink; and on his death after three days Sanjar became JAm (p. 231). The 
latter WM a handsome youngman, and he was on friendly terms with an exoellent 
darw€ 9 h, through whoM prayers ho became JAm. The country was very 
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Jam Iskandar, who in addition to the rights of inheritanoe possessed 
the qualifications for the government of the empire, to be the ruler 
(of the country). He passed away after performing the duties of the 
government for one year and six months. 

' ^ JiM San JAB. 

When Jam Iskandar after partaking of worldly pleasures passed 
away to his appointed place (i.e., died), the chief men of Sind selected 
Jam Sanjar, who at that time was occupied in the performance of the 
duties of the government, to be their chief. He accepted the summons 
of death, after having been engaged with the performance of the work 
of government for eight years and some months. 

JlM Niz1m-ud-dIn, who is known as JIm NandI. 

After Jam Sanjar, Jam Nizam-ud-din who is known as Jam 
Nanda, occupied himself with the performance of the duties of the 
government. In his reign the country of Sind acquired new grandeur. 
He was contemporaneous with Sultan Husain Lankah ruler of Multan. 
1 In his time also in the year 899 a.h., Shah Beg came from Qandahar, 
and having conquered the fort of Sewi, which was in the charge of 
Bahariur Hjan the Jam^s agent, returned to Qandahar, leaving his 
younger brother Sultan Muhammad there. Jam Nanda sent Mubarak 
WiSn to attack SuMn Muhammad, and the latter being killed in the 
battle which ensued, Sewi again came into the Jam’s possession. On 
hearing this news, Shah Beg sent Mirza ‘isa Tarkhan to avenge the 
death of his brother. Mirza ‘Isa fought with the Jam’s army, and 
defeated it. After that Shah Beg also arrived there and took possession 
of the fort of 2 Bhakkar, by the capitulation of ^ Qddi Qadan, the agent 

prosperous in his time. He improved the judicial administration by increaaib^ 
the pay of the Kazis, who had before been badly paid { and used to take money 
from both plaintiffs cmd defendants of suits they tried (p. 232). In the 
text-edition there is before the heading of this Jftm also. 

t The account of Sh&h BSg’s invasion given in the Tdrlkhu-B-Sind (Elliot, 
vol. I, p. 234) differs materially from that in the Tabaqat, according to the former 
it was altogether unsuccessful, but f'irishtah agrees with the Tabaqat. ' 

The name of the Bhakkar fort in the text-edition is given as 
* The name is Qd4^ Qadan in the lith. ed. of the Jabaq&t and of Firishtah, 
but it is DAdan in both MSS. of the Tabaq&t. A K&zl Kazim is mentioned 
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of the Jam, and left it in charge of Fa<Jil BSg Kokaltash. At that 
time the fort of Bhakkar was not so strong as it is now. He also 
seized the fort of Sihwan, and making it over to ^wajah BaqI 
Beg returned to Qandahar. Jam Nanda repeatedly sent armies to 
recover possession of Sewi; but it was of no avail. 

Jam Nanda, who had ruled for sixty-two years, now passed away. 

iAn account of the Government of JAm FIr0z. 

Jam Flruz tho son of Nizam -nd-din suocoedod his father, and 
the duties of the vazdrat became vested in Darya Khan, who was one 
of his near relations, and ho aecpiired all ])ower. tlain Salab-ud-<lln, 
who was a relation of Jam Firuz, and eonsidere<l himself to be tho 


on page 310 of Elliot, vol. 1, an a iiiowt diKtingiiisluHl scholar hy whose Htroniious 
exertions the outrages which wore being committed by order of Shilh Heg’s 
soldiers on their entry into Thatta were put an taid to. Jf ibis bo tho correct 
name it would bo written according to tho rules of transliU'ratioii now followed 
as Qd^l Qazim. 

1 Neither of tho MSS. has the heading giving the name of Jam Flruz; 
but after goes on as J* 'I'he lith, ed. has usual 

heading of ^ have followed the hi>ading in tho lith. 

ed. according to the Tdrtkhu-a-Sind (Elliot, vol. 1, j)p. 234, 235). Jam Firo/. was 
of tender years, and Salahu-d-din, who was the son of Jam Sanjar’s daughter, 
had pretensions to tho throne; but Darytl Khan and Sarang Khan, who were 
powerful slav'es of Jam Nizamu-d-dTn, placed J&m Flroz f n th<^ throm*, with the 
consent of tho nobles and the head men of Thatta. After Salahu-d dlii had gone 
to Guzerat, Jam Firoz gave himself up to low pleasurcH; and Darya KhAn retire<i 
in disgust to his jayir, Tho nobles being on the verge of ruin, owing to JAm 
F’froz’s dissipation, sent a messenger to summon Salfihu-d-din. He came and 
Jam Firoz’s followers led the latter out of the city on one side, while JAra 
Salahu-d'din entered it on the other. Then J&m Flroz’s mother took the latter 
DaryA Khan and he was induced to collect troops, and to advance to attack 
Salahu<d-dTn. The latter wanted to go out, and mfH*t the enemy; but his wfizlr 
HAjl told him not to do ho, and himself went up. defeated J>aryA KhAn’s 

j^roops; and sent a messenger to inform SalAliu-d-din of the victory. The 
messenger was intercepted by DaryA KhAn, who substitut’d a lettor, which 
purported to come from the wazir, and in which SalAhu-d dIn was informed that 
his army had been defeated, and he must leave Thatta at once with his family. 
He did so, and DaryA KhAn took JAm Firoz to Thatta where ho reigned securely 
for some yeajrs, until the end of 916 a.h. (1511 a.p.) when HhAh Ileg ArghAn 
invaded Sind. A foot-note says that 916 a.h., is a mistake, and 926 a.R. 
(1620 A.D.) is the correct year. 
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heir to the kingdom, commenced hostilities and warfare; but as he 
could not effect anything, he fled to Gujrat, and prayed Sultan 
Muzaffar Gujrati for help. As the wife of Sultan Muzaffar. was the 
daughter of the uncle of Jam Salab-ud-din, he extended the hand of 
his support, and spread the wing of his affection over his head ; and 
sending a considerable army with him, gave him leave to go to Thatha. 
As Darya who was all-powerful and on whom everything 

depended, had now combined with Jam Salah-ud-din, the country of 
Sind came into the latter’s possession without any dispute or fighting. 
Jam Firuz betook himself to a corner, hoping for the blowing of the 
breeze of prosperity, and waiting for the rising of the star of good 
fortune. In the end Darya Hian, who had the reins of power of the 
kingdom in his hands, summoned Jam Firiiz, and raised him to the 
chieftainship. 

Jam Salab-ud-din, scratching the back of his head, went again to 
Gujrat, Sultan Muzaffar again made preparations to help him, and 
^in the year 920 A.H., sent him to Sind; and he turned Jam Firuz 
2 Khwajahddr out of Sind and himself took possession of the country. 
Jam Firuz had necessarily then to seek for help from ^ghahi Beg 
Arghun. The latter sent his slave, who had the name of Sanbal Khan, 
to help him. He brought Shahi Beg’s army with him and had a 
drawn battle with Jam Salah-ud-din in the neighbourhood of Sihwan ; 
and Jam Salab-ud-din and his son Haibat Wian were slain in this 
battle ; and the country of Sind again, as at an earlier time, came to the 
possession of Jam Firuz. 

At this time, which was the time of interregnum, Shah Beg 
into whose mind a desire for the conquest of Sind had found its way, 
and who was watching for an opportunity, marched out from Qandahar, 
and in the year 927 a.h., took possession of Thatha. The date of the 
capture of Thatha has been found in the words S3^ardb%-i-8ind (the 
ruin of Sind). Darya SSi&n, who was in chdrge of J&m Firuz’s 

1 Both MSS. have 928 a.h., but the lith. ed. has 920 a.h. As Shfth B5g 
Arghun invaded Sind in 926 a.h. (see the last part of the preceding note) I think 
920 A.H., is the correct year. 

* This word has occurred twice previously, but it has not been possible 
to find its exact meaning. 

* One MS. and the lith. ed. have Sh&hl BSg, but the other MS. has ShSh 

BSg. 
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government, was put to death. Jam Firiiz being completely helpless 
abandoned Sind, and sought the protection of Sultan Mu^affar Gujrfttl. 
As at this time Sultan Muzaffar died a natural death, Jam Firuz again 
came to Sind; but, as he saw, that he was unable to effect anything, 
he returned to Gujrat. He gave his daughter in marriage to Sult&n 
Bahadur Gujrati; and became enlist tnl among the latter’s nmlrs. 
The power of the dynasty of the Sernrnus having been cut off, the duties 
of government now devolved on Shah Beg. 

iAn account op ShXh Beg ArqrOn. 

2 This Shah Beg was the son of Mir lihualnun Beg, who was the 
Amlr-uUumard (chief nobleman) and si^mh^dlar (commander-in-chief) 
of Sultan Mirza, and atuliq (guardian) of the’ son, Hadl‘-uz-zaman 
Mirza. From before (the time of) Sulfan Husain Mirza he held the 
government of Qandahar. s Amir tibualnun Beg was slain in the 
battle with ^ Shahl Beg Czbak, who was at war with the sons of Sultfi-n 
Husain Mlrz&. ®The government of Qandahar descended to his son 


1 The heading is as I have it in the text in one MS. In the other the word 
ArghCin is omitted. In the lith. ed. it is 

* For a detailed history of Shah Beg, and his father Andr Zu-n Nun, see 
the Tarkhdn ndma (Elliot, vol. I, pp. 303-312). The Cambridge History of 
India, (p. 501) only gives the years of Shah Hog’s invasion of Sind, and of his 
death. 

* The name is m this passage in both MSS., but the prolix 

Mir is omitted in the lith. ed. As he is generally called Arnir Zu-n Nun Bog in 
the Tarkhdn-ndma and other historicMs, I have changed the Mir to Amir. In 

the text-edition, however, is retained. 

^ The name is incorrectly written as Shahl J35g Czbak in both the M8H. 

and in the lith. ed. Firishtah lith. ed. has, somewhat more correctly, 

The name in the Tarkhdn-ndtna (Elliot, vol. 1, p. 304) is Muhammad 
Kh&n Shaib&nl Czbek. 

® As a matter of fact, according to tba Tarkhan-ndma (Elliot, vol. 1, 
pp. 306-309) Sh&h Beg who succeeded his father in 913 a.h. found his f>ositiou 
in Kandah&r precarious in 915 a.u., owing to his being throaUmed on one side 
by Shah Isma’U the second, who had conquered Khurfiafin, and on the other 
by B&bar, who had seized KAbul, and had determined to seize the Hlwl territory 
as a future asylum. Acoordingly in 917 a.h., he defeated Suli&n Purdill BirUls, 
who ruled there, and idok possession of Siwf, and left a garrison there under 
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Shah Beg, who became his successor, ^nd having conquered the 
greater part of the country of Sind, gained great power. 

1 He had great literary accomplishment also ; and he wrote a 
2 commentary on the ^AqdHd-i-Nasafi, and a commentary on the 
Kdfid and a Hdahla (super-commentary) on the Matdli'-i-Mantiq, 
and was also a man of pure morals. In the lines (of battle), he always 
advanced in front of every one, and although people forbade him 
from doing so and said, “This kind of reckless bravery is not right for 
a leader,” it had no effect. He always said, “At such a time I lose 
all control over myself, and it comes into my mind that no one should 
stand in front of me.” ®He died in the year 930 a.h., and his son 
Shah Husain took his place. 


Mir/a Tsa Tarkhan. In Oil) A.ii., llabar a^^ain invaded Kandahar, but went 
back to Kabul without conquering it. 8hah Beg did not, howe^e^, considcT 
his position to be safe there, and resolved to conquer Sind. Babar invadi'd 
Kandahar again in 021 and 022 a.h.; and Shah Beg, wearied by these repeated 
invasions, made over JCandahar to Bfibar by aq amicable settlement. After 
that he passed two years m Shal and Siwi in great penury and distress; but in 
024 A.H., he invaded Sind; and after defeating Darya Khan in a great battle 
occupied Thatta. 

1 There is nothing about Shah Beg Arghiin’s literary works in the extract 
from the Tarkhdn-ndma as given in Elliot. 

The Shark bar Aqa'iii Nasajl is a commentary on scholastic theology called 
Al-*Aqai(l an Nasajlya. 'Phe full name of Nasafl was Najm-ud*din Abu Hids 
‘Umar bin Muliammad-an-Nasafi; he was born in 4G0 a.h., and died in 537 a.h., 
1142 A.L). {vide Brocklomann (Jeschichte der Arabischen Litteratur^ vol. 1, p. 427, 
1808). 0^'’^ in the text-edition. 

The Hdshm bar Matdli* Man^iq is a super-commentary on the commentary 
of Mafdlv-al-Anu'dr. The first part of the work deals with logic. The authrir 
of the Matdli* was Mahmud bin Abi Bakr-Al-‘Urmavi, who died in 082 a.h., 
1283 A.D. {vide Brockleraann, vol. I, p. 407). 

The Shark bar Kdjia is a commentary on Ibn Hajib's well-known work on 
syntax called Kdjia. The full name of Ibn H&jl was ‘U^man bin ‘Umar, who 
died in 040 a.h., 1248 a.d. {vide Brooklemann, vol. I, p. 303). 

5 The year is 030 in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the TTabaijat and qf 
Firishtah. The Cambridge History' of India (p. 501) agrees with this date and 
gives 1624 A.n., as the year of Shah Beg’s death. The Tarkhdn-ndma (Elliot, 
vol. I, p. 312) however, says that he died in Sha’ban 928 a.h. (June, 1522) Shahr 
Sha'bdn is given in it as the chronogram of his death. The Imperial QazetUcr 
(vol. XXII, p. 397) has 1522 as the year of Shah Beg’s death, and agrees with 
the Tarkhdn-ndma, 
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1 An account of ShIh Husain. 

2 When Shah Husain succeeded his father, (he) acquired many 
followers and much power ; he went and attacked Sultan Mahmful 
the ruler of Multan, and took possession of that territory from him, 
and having now gained complete and undoubted possession of tlie 


1 There are nlight difTerencoH in tl»e hcMuling. due MS. lian th<' heading 
as I have it m tlio text. The other prefixes Mirza befi>re Shah Husain. The 
lith. ed. as usual inserts the word Hakumat bt*fore Shah Husain. 

* The Tarkhdn-ndtna (Elliot, vol. 1, pp. lU 3-323) gi\ es a nna-h longer account 
of the ruh‘ of Shfih Husain Arghun. In the lirst })lace ho inarchotl against Thatta 
where Shah H('g liad ajipointed Jam Firoz to be tlie governor. Th(> latter on 
hearing <jf Shall Heg’s <loath assunit'd a hostile attitude, but on SluTli Husain 
marching against him, he fled to Kach, wlience he returiKM) with a large following. 
The force, however, was destroyed with groat slaughter. In 1131 A.n., In* ad\ anced 
against Och, and on arriving near it he defeated the Multan army which na’t 
him there, and seized Och. Sultan Muhaininad Langah (he is h(>wover called 
Sultan Mahmdd further on) collected a largi> army. Shah Husain remained 
on the bank of the Ghara awaiting an attack. At this time thc^ Sultiln was 
poisoned by his son-in-law Shaikh ShujA’ Bukhari, who was detect'd in an 
intrigue in the royal harem. The Langahs placed Sultan Mahmud’s son on the 
vacant throne, and sent a holy man to negotiate for a peace, and a peace was 
effected. But one Langar Khan came and asked Shiih Husain to capture the 
city; and the latter then laid close siege to the fort. At lengtli a. great scarcity 
took place in the city; and after some time it was captured. Mirza Shrih Husain 
then passed fifteen year* in peace and tranquillity. Then Hiimayun came to 
Sind in 949 a.ii., fleeing before Slur Khan Afghan. He wrote to Shfth Husain 
reminding him of the ties of amity and friendship between him and the emperor 
Babar. Shah Husain wrote to him that if ho wanted to eonquer Giizi^rat, 
he would accompany him with his whole army in the expedition. ShTih Husain 
wanted to present himself before Humayun, but the Arglifm nobles dissuaded 
him; and Hum&yiln unsuccessfully besieged Siwist&n or Slhwan lor sex m inontliH, 
after which he went away towards Jodpur on the invitation of Kaja Maldeo. 
After the birth of Akbar, ho had again to return to Sind and took uji his resideriet* 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Jiin. Then after some fighting with Shah 
Husain’s army he determined to march to Kandah&r. 

Towards the end of his life, Sh&h Husain appears to have been atfa< ke<l by 
a fatal sickness. The Arghuns and Tarkhans then combined against him ; and 
chose Mirza ’Isa Tarkh&a governor of Fath B&gh os their leader. A sort of 
civil war followed, in the midst of which MirzA ShAh Husain became very 
ill. After further negotiations ShAh Husain made MirzA SAlih* the second 
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whole of Sind, he became very powerful. He also rebuilt the fort of 
Bhakkar, and also built a fort of Sib wan; and having occupied himself 
with the work of government for thirty-two years passed away in the 
1 year 962 a.h. 

2 An account of MirzI 'Isl Tartan. 

^Sulfan Mahmud and Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhan ruled at Bhakkar and 
Thatha respectively, independently of each other. There was some- 
times peace and sometimes war between them. Mirza 'Isa ruled for a 
period of thirteen years, and passed away in the year 975 a.h. 


son of Mirza ’Isa, the governor of Thatta; and returned towards Bhakkar 
and died on the way on the 12th Rabi’u-l-Awwal a.h. 961. 

1 The year is 962 A.H., in both the MSS. and in the lith. ed. of the 
Firiahtah iith. ed. also has 962 a.h.; but as will be seen from the preceding note, 
the Tarkhdn-nchna has 961 a.h., 1664 a.d. The Cambridge History of India 
(p. 502) gives 1656 as the year of Shah Husain’s death. 

2 The heading is as 1 have it in the text in both MSS. The lith. ed. has 
Hukumat before Tsa, and omits Tarkhan after it. 

3 F’lrishtah’s account agrees with that in the text; and ho very candidly 
admits that he does not know how the government was transferred from the 
Arghuns to the Tarkhans. 

The Tarkhdn-ndma (Elliot, vol. 1, pp. 323 336) says, that Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan 
appointed Mirza SMih his second son to be his successor, and made the government 
over to him, and only retained the name of king. Mirza Salih soon after marched 
against Siwiston ; and wrested it from Mahmud Kh&n Bhakkarl. After that Mirza 
’Isa Tarkhan led a large force to conquer Bhakkar, but peace was affected, 
Bhakkar being left to Mahmud Khan, while ho surrendered Siwistan to Mirza 
’Isa. After that Mirza Muhammad Baki, ’Isa Tarkhan’s eldest son, rebelled 
against him. Ho was defeated, but afterwards a reconciliation was effected 
and Mirza Muhammad BakI was sent to Bhakkar. In 970 Mirza Salih was 
assassinated by a Buliich named Murid. Mirz& ’Isa then nominated Mirza 
Jan Baba, his third son, as the heir apparent. People interested themselves in 
favour of Mirza Muhammad Baki, who was then granted Siwistan as a Jagir. 
Some of the Arghuns then rebeUed against Mirza ’lia, but they were defeated, 
and fled to Bhakkar for succour. They were helped by Mahmud Khan, aixd 
Ix'sieged Siwistan. Mirza ’Isa advanced from Thatta, and defeated the rebels, 
and their aHies, Mahmud Khan’s men; and at last a peace was affected. Mirza 
’Isi died in 974, after reigning for fourteen years ; and Mlrz& B&kl succeeded him, . 
through the help of Mah Begam, although Mirz& ’Isi had nominated Mirza 
Jan B&ba as his heir. 
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iAn account of MirzI Muhammad BAqt, son op MirzI 
‘Isl TarkhIn. 

His (Mirza Isa Tarl^ban’s) eldest son Muhammad BaqI Khan, 
by 2 virtue of liis rectitude, and of the number of liw followers, 
defeated his younger brother Jan Baba, and took the ])law of his 
father. 3 i,i the manner of the latter, he sometimes had })oace and 

^ rh(' hcadinp; is as I have it in text in one MS. Tn the other the word 
Mirza is l(‘ft <nit before tln^ name ttf Muhammad nfujl. In the litli. ed. the 
v\ (jril H ukumat is inserted after DA/Ar and the word Khan after Mir/.a Muhammad 

Haql; and the words y are omitted. TIu' extracts fntin the 

J (irkfidn-ndmu ( Klliot, vttl. 1, p. 326) ends with the account of Mirza 'Isil TarkhAn ; 
and there is no account of tho succeeding Tarklians in that \olume. The 
Tdrlkh - i-Tdhiri (I^liiot, vol. I, j)p. 282- 284) contains an account of Mirza 
Muhammad Baki Tarkhan sending his daughter Sindl Bcgam to Akl»ar. and the 
latter’s returning lier. 

* Firishtah’s account is somewhat similar but he omits tlie word 
For tho circumstances und<*r which Mirza Ihup siic<*(*ede<l Mirza ’IsA TarkhAn 
as told in the Tarkhdn-nd^na, see tho latter part of noti' J above. ’Ph® name 
of Jam Baba is written as Klian Baba in oiui MS. and in tho lith. imI. and as 
Han Baba in the other MS. ’Pho (’ambridgo History of India (p. 502) says that 
Mirza Muhammad BaqI crushed the revolt of his younger brother. 

3 One MS. inserts hero: 

sSJy J • oJALm (JLjIm yJ^yA) 

J - tyxSjj ^ aLa lixT y 

^ 

^ ^ o.»ls3JuaL J j - ^ 

a.auljL^ • {JSAj yy ^ cX^of 

ojL»# ^ sjzJLS yj^ y cUflj yj^ ^ 

y^y UL - oaT *jb JL^jyj y 

yy jlj jJI yj^^ JLUfel J ^y ^^jLc yj^^ yA> 2(v>ajJUr y^fL^ fy 

♦ I * r IVI^I ^4*1^ yd JoAA Lw ,y^ T ‘ 

i.e,, having much treasure, he mmle most of the Arghun Marddtft, who efroct<'<l to 
bo his riv'als and equals, careless at a bampiet, slew tlaan with a inerciiess sword; 
and the few who escaped from the fatal na^ting, cJisjMTM«*<J and ls»took them* 
Holvew to the junglcM. Some of tlieiri wont to Mabinud Khan at llhakkar, and a 
number of them fled and*entere<l the service of the UAja of Kachh in Gujr&t. 
21 
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was sometimes at war with Sultan Mahmud. He ruled for a period 
of eighteen years, and then passed away from the world in the 
1 year 993 A.H., and the duties of the government devolved on Mirza 
Jani Beg. 

An account of MirzI JInI BEg. 

2 After Muhammad Baqi, the government became vested in 
Mirza Jani Beg; and in the year 1001 a.h. he became enlisted among 
the servants of the threshold ; and the country of Sind was added to 
the countries occupied (by Akbar). 

3 An account of SultIn MahmUd. 

Sultan Mahmud, the ruler of Bhakkar, sat on the masTUid of rule 
for twenty years. IJc was insane and a sheddcr of blood. Wlienever 

Owin^^ U) th(? luui iuck, which follows the shedtling of unrighteous blood, he, in 
the latter f)art of’ his life, suffered from melancholia, and (often) talked nonsense, 
and entrusted great appointments in his government to base men and men of 
low origin. Wherever there were noble and great m<‘n, ho had them all put to 
death by deeeit and treachery. For instance, ho had Mirak ‘Abd-ur-Kahraan 
execut'd, and slew Shaikh ‘Ahd-ul-wahab with the unrighteous sword. He 
had such rigour and evil nature that no one sjiokc* (or dared to speak) the truth 
to him. He .summoned lus brother Jam Baba, under an oath on the sacred 
word (the Quran), and bringing Mir Saiyid ‘.\li, who wa'^ one of the nobles and 
groat men of the country, betw<*en them, kept him m h'ar ol death for nights 
and days. At last his insanity bcioming \ cry .severe he one night killed himself. 

There are some slight verbal mistakes in the above passage, but it appears 
to contain some facts about Mirza Baqi, which are correct and which do not 
appear in the other MS. or in the lith. cd. of the Tabaqat or in Firishtah. I 
have, accordmgly, thought it lit to transcribe it in a note, though I have not 
inserted it in the text. 

1 Firishtah also gives 91)3 a.h., and Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 440) 993 a.h., 
1684 A.D. as the year of his death. The Cambridge History of India (p. 502) 
says, ho committed suicide in 1685 a.d., in a fit of insanity. His son Mirza 
Payanda Muhammad Tarkhan was also insane, and so the succession passeti 
to his son Mirza Jani K§g Tarl^an. . 

* He was the grandson of Mirza Muhammad BaqI Tarkhan. The final 
conquest of Sind by JSian j^anan ‘Abtl -ur-Rahlm ^an, and its inclusion in Akbar’s 
dominion have been described in the hi.story of Akbar’s reign. 

* One MS. has no heading. The other MS. has only the word Sul^fin 
Mahmud. I have adopted the heading in the lith. ed. but have omitted the 
won! iSukumnt. In the text-edition the accoont of Sultan Mahmud forms a 
part of the description of the reign of Mlrz& Jfini BSg. 
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he had the least suspicion of anybody, he at once put him to death. 
He kept the roads of 8ind ^ closed from all sides. 

SECTION XI. 2 an account OF THE DYNASTY OF THE 
SULTANS OF MULTAN. 

Let it not remain concealed that the affairs of the country of 
Multan have not been written in any history from the date of the 
introduction of Islam, which resulted from the exertions of M\ihammad 
Qasini in the time of Hajjaj, son of Yusuf. When Suit An Mahmud 
(ihaznavi took it out of the possession of the MuldhidH (heretics), 
it remained for a long time in the possession of his descendants. When 
the power of the (jhaznavis became enfeebled, the country of MultAn 
again fell into the possession of the Qardmilah sect. Then from ^ the 
time, when it came into the possession of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud-dln 
Muhammad Sam, till the year 847 a.h., it remained in the caistody and 
possession of th(^ Sultans of Dehli. From that yoai*, wh(ui thtuci wero 
rulers of different trilx^s in various parts of India, the rulers of Multan 
also began to act as independent rulers and Multan went out of the 
j)ossession of the Sultans of D(dill; and a number of th(‘se ruicTs ruled 
in succession. 

Shaikh Yusuf about two years. 

Sultan 4 Qutb-ud-din, sixteen years. 


1 FiriHhtah rolat^s, as in fact im in<>titiorMHl in tho history of th« of 

Akbar, that Miihibfi ‘AJi Khan roiHjUon*<i tbo wliolc* torrit-ory «*xo<3pt the f<>rt ol’ 
Hhakkar. After tliat Sultan Maliinfid nciit a piditioii to Akbar that lie would 
Hurreiuler ttie fort to anyone, e\e(*i»t Muhibb ‘All Klian. whr»in he might Hond. 
Akbar aerordingly sent GIhu Khan, but before la* arrived, Suhaii Mahitiild died; 
an^ Gl8U Ktian to<»k poHneKhitin of the fort witlanit any opponition in the year 
i)H2 A. II. 

* Thc^ h<»atling in the MSS. ih and Tlie lith, 

etl: has aAjJt I havt* keiit the heiuliiig in the lith. ed. us the 

ruIt-rH are called Sultans in the MSS. also, in the text-edition the houilirig im 
^UJLc jfj. 

* 1 have »i<iof»te<l the remlirig of the MSS.; but the lith. ed. haa 

J J f.e., from the y€*ar r>71 a.h., iimU'iid of ^1^ ^*^1. 

* One MS. ha« l^nkah after the name of Qu^b-ud-dln, but neither the otiuT 
MS. nor the lith. ed. haa ft. 
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1 Sultan Husain, according to one statement thirty-four years, 

and according to another statement thirty-six years. 

2 Sultto Firuz, the period of his rule is not known. 

3 Sultan Mahmud bin Sultan Firuz bin Sultan Husain, twenty- 

seven years. 

4 Sultan Husain, the period of his rule is not known. According 
to one statement it was one year and some months. 

An account of Shaikh YOsuf. 

When in the year 847 a.h., the turn of the rule of the empire of 
Dehli came to Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
5 Farid Shah, son of Mubarak Shah, son of Kliidr ^an, the work 
of government and the affairs of the empire fell into disorder; and in 
the country of India the chiefs of (different) tribes or bands (‘ame into 
existence. The country of Multan remained without a ruler owing to 
a su(!cession of onsets of the wrath of the Mughals. As the greatness 
of the noble family of the Shaikh -ut-Tariqa (the Shaikh of the path 
of trutli) Shaikh Baha’-ud-din Zakariya Multani, may the Great God 
sanctify his soul ! had made such an impression on the hearts of the 
residents of Multan and of the zaminddrs (petty chi('fs), that nothing 
greater than it can be imagined, all the people high and low, and all 

1 One MS. haa j 34 yeara; but tho otluT MS. and the lith. ed. 

have what I have in the text. 

2 This name oeeura in one MS. only but not in the other or in the lith. ed. 

8 The heading I have in the text is in one MS. In the other MS. it ia Sultan 

Mahmud 27 yeara; while the lith. ed. has Suit An Mahmud 27 yeara and some 
months. Probably there was only one Sultan Mahmud. There is considerable 
divergence in tho lists of the Sultans of Multan given m the MSvS. and in the lith. 
ed. One MS. has Shaikh Yusuf, Sultan Qutb-ud*dln, Sultan Husain, Sultan 
Mahmud and Sultan Firuz. The other MS. has the first four names, but has 
Sultan Husain II, instead of Sultan Fii-uz. The list in the lith. ed. only consists 
. of the first four names. Firishtah has after the first four Firuz Shah, and then 
Mahmud Shah, then Shah Husain TI. The correct names and the sequence of 
the rulers will appear in the course of their history. 

^ This name occurs in one MS. only. 

« Tho MSS. have Farid Shah, and tho lith. ed. has Firuz Shah. Both 
those are incorrect. Muhammad Shah was really the son of ShahzAda Farid, 
son of |3ii(Jr Hjan, and he was adopted by Mubarak Shah as his son. See page 322, 
vol. I, of the English translation of this work. 
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the residents and the inhabitants of that neighbourhood elected Shaikh 
Yusuf Zakariya Quraishi, to whom the superintendence of the JUMnqdh 
and the supervision of the surroundings of the sacred tomb of Shaikh 
Baha -ud-din Zakariya appertained, as the ruler of the country; and 
had public prayers read in his name from the pulpits of MultAn 
and Ucha and some other towns. Ho then engaged himself in the 
administration of the government and imule a beginning by increasing 
the number of his retainers and by enlarging his army. He made the 
hearts of the zammdars or ]>etty chiefbuns attached to him; and gave 
increased currency and splendour to the government of the country. 

It so happened, howewer, that one day Ray Sahrah, who was the 
chief of the tribe of Ijinhlhs, and to wliom tlu^ town of Sewl aiid that 
part of tlie country appertained, sent a message to Sliaikb Yusuf 
that “As from tlie time of my ancestors, the relationship of discaple- 
ship and belief to your family has remained on a sound basis; and the 
empire of De.‘hli is not fre(‘ from disturbances and disorder; and they 
say that Malik Bahlfd Ludi lias taken possession of Dehll, and has had 
public prayers read in Ids 'name, if His Holiness, the Shaikh would 
with the utmost promptitude turn his attemiion to the trilMi of tlie 
Lankdhsy and consider me among his soldiiu s, 1 shall not in (*very service 
and expedition, which may take place, eonsid(*r myself excused from 
rendering loyal and devoted service, even to the extent of sacrificing 
my life. Also, at [iresent, in order to strengthen th(^ relationship of 
being disciple and of devotion and loyalty, I shall give my daughter to 
you (in marriage), and will accept you as my son-in-law.” The Shaikh 
on hearing these words was delighted in his heart, and took the 
daughU^r of Kay Sahrah in marriages. H(^ (i.e., Kay Sahrah) sometimes l 
came from Sewi to Multan to s(m» Ids daughter and 2 brought fitting 
presents for the servici^ of the SliaikJ). Tin* latU?r, as a matter of 
caution, did not allow that Ray Sahrah should have a mansion in the 
town of Multan, and therefore, he took up his residence outside the 
toy n, and he went aloni* to set^ his daughb^r. 

On one occasion, he collected all his men and starbnl for Muli&n 
and wanted that with deceit, and the ^ power of trickery and fraud, 

1 One M8. has instead of *>-«l 

y One MS. has insti^o^l of 

• One MS. omits the* word 
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ho would seizo Shaikh Yusuf and himsolf become the ruler of Mult§in. 
When he arrived in the neighbourhood of the city he sent the following 
message to Shaikh Yusuf, “I have this time brought all the Lanhaha 
With me, so that after inspecting them, you might allot various services 
to them, according to their qualifications. The simple-minded Shaikh 
Yusuf had become careless of the fraud of the age and the deceit of 
the time, and met him with affection and kindness. Ray Sahrah, 
after displaying his grandeur and retinue, came one night to see his 
daughter attended by only a single servant. He had directed that 
servant to cut the throat of a kid with his knife in some corner of the 
house and to bring the blood after heating it, and pouring it into a 
cup. When the servant carried out the order, Ray Sahrah drank off 
the cup of blood. After a time he, acting with deceit and trickery, 
cried out that he had a severe pain in his stomach ; and from time to 
time his groans and lamentations became louder. At about midnight 
he summoned the vakils (representatives) of Shaikh Yiisuf to attend, 
so that he might give his last directions to them ; and in their presence 
he vomitted blood. In the meantime, in the course of giving his 
directions, which were mixed with groans and lamentations, he sent 
for his retainers and adherents, in order to bid them farewell. As 
the representative of the Shaikl) found the condition of Ray Sahrah so 
bad (lit. of another kind), they did not at all object to the coming 
of the Ray’s relatives and adherents. When most of his men had 
entered the fort, he raised his head from the bed of illness with the 
intention of seizing the kingdom. He sent his trusted servants, and 
others who had his confidence to watch and guard all the four gates, 
so that they would not permit the servants of the Shaikh to come from 
the outer fort into the city. Then he went to the private apartments 
of the Shaikh and seized him. 

The rule of Shaikh Yusuf lasted for about two years. 

An aooIotot of SultAn Qutb-ud-dIn LankIh. 

When Ray Qahrah seized the Shaikh, he had the public prayers 
(read)y^ixid the coins^ (iptruck) in his own name; and assumed the title 
ofSiri^lli Qutb-ud-din. As the people of Multan were satisfied with 
l^Jipymiment, and rendered allegiance to him ; he sent the Shaikl^ by' 
which was in the north, and near the tomb, which was the 
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recipient of rays of refulgence of the Shaikh -ul-IslAm Shaikh Bahft*- 
ud-din ZakariyA, and gave him leave to go to Dehll; and gave 
orders that the gate shotild be blocked up with burnt bricks. They 
also say, that to this day, which is the year 1002 Hijrl that gate has 
been kept blocked up. He then raised the standard of sovereignty; 
and occupied himself with the work of government. When Shaikh 
Yusuf arrived at Dehll, Stiltan Bahlul received him with great courtesy 
and honour ; and united his daughter in the bon<l of marriage with the 
son of the Shaikh, who bore the name of Shaikl) ‘Abd-ul-lah and was 
better known under the name of Shah ‘Abd-ul-lah. With his promises ^ 
he always kept the Shaikh ‘'^strengthened in his heart, and pleased 
and hopeful. Sultan Qutb-ud-dln ruled independently in the country 
of Multan, till, after a long time in the year 8 865 a.h. he accepted 
(the summons of) the just God. 

The period of the rule of Sultan Qutb-ud-dm was prolonged to 
sixteen years. 


An account of SultAn’Husain, son of SultAn^ Qutb-ud-uIn. 

When Sultan Qutb-ud-din surrendered his borrowed life to the 
true owner of it (t.e., God), the amlra and the pillars of the state of 
Sultan Qutb-ud-dm, after the ceremonies of mourning, gave the title 
of Sultan Husain to his eldest son, and had the public prayers read in 
his name in Multan and the territories surrounding it. And he was 


1 The word is ^ 4 hiwo in one MS. and in tho lith. od. of Firishtah, 
in tho other MS., and in the lith. ed. of the T^baq&t. I have adopted 

the first. 

* In other words, with promiHos of helping hiin to regain tho poHHOsnion of 
Multan. The Cambridge History of India (p. 504) says, that Buhlul twice net 
out for Mult&n, with tho oljjoct of restoring Shaikh Yusuf ’b power, once in 
1462 A.D., and again after 1458 a.d.; but ho was compelled to return on the first 
occasion, by the advance of Mahmud Sh&h of Jaunpur, and on tho eooond 
by the menacing attitude of Husain Shah also of Jaunpur. 

» Tho year w ^ j in one MS. In the other tho space for 

the year is left blank. In tho lith. od. of tho 'J'abaqfl.t it is 860 A.H., and in the 
lith. ed. of Firishtah it is 874 a.h. VaA. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 384) bos 874 A.H., 
*1469 A.D. The Cambridge History of India (p. 603) has 861 A.H., 1466 a.d. 

4 in the text-edition. 
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extremely able, and always ready (for all emergencies) and i worthy 
of the descent of divine favours. In the days of his rule the status 
of learning and wisdom became exalted, and learned and wise men 
found support from him. 

In the beginning of his reign he advanced to the fort of 2 Shor. 
They say, that at that time the fort of Sh5r was in the possession of 
Ghazi Saiyid Hian. When the latter heard that Sultan Husain was 
coming to attack that country, he made his men ready, sallied out of 
the fort, and advancing ten karohs engaged Sultan Husain in battle, 
and after doing justice to his courage and bravery, left the field of 
battle and turned his face in flight; and without reaching Shor went 
towards the town of ^ Behrah. The family and the retainers of CyiazT 
who were in Shor occupied themselves in guarding and strengthening 
it, and were helping for the arrival of reinforcement from the direction 
of Behrah and ^ Qianawal and giushab, which were in the possession 
of the Saiyid Khani amirs. When the siege had lasted for some days, 
and they became hopeless about the coming of the reinforcements, 

1 Tho text appears to mo to be incorrect and imperfect hero. One MS. 
has oLkll the other has The 

lith. ed. has cilklf Firishtah lith. ed. has in tho corresponding 

passage olkll I think tho insertion of the words 

is necessary to complete the moaning; and this has been adopted in 
the text-edition. 

* The name is in the MS., but in one place it looks like ShSvur, 
though later oven in that MS. it is Shor, and in the lith. eds. of tho Tabaqfit 
and of Firishtah. Col. Briggs (vol, IV, p. 385) calls it Sheevur. The Cambridge 
History of India (p. 504) calls it Shorkot. The Imperial Gazetteer also calls the 
teh^l and the modem town (which are situated in the Jhang district of 
the Punjab) ShSrkot; but I doubt whether at tho time of Husain Lankah it 
was o^led Sh5rk6t. The name was evidently Shor or Shur. 

il^The name is written m in both MSS. and in the lith. ed. of Firishtah; 
and in the lith. ed. of the '[['abaqat. Col. Briggs (voj. IV, p. 385) has 
Bheemra. It is in the text-edition. 

^ The name is written as and in the MSS., and in the lith. 

ed. of the T&baqat. The lith. ed. of Firishtah has Col. Briggs does not 

mention the place. I have adopted Khanawdl which is the name of a place 
which bn the maps is situated ten or eleven miles to the N.E. of Multan. In 
the ti^xt-edition is adopted throughout. 
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they prayed for quarter, and surrendered the fort, and went away 
to Behrah. 

Sultan Husain remained for some days in Shor, in order to attend 
to matters connected with the country ; and then ndvance<i towards 
^anawal, and Malik Majh! Khokhar who, from before Saiyid K^ &n. 
was the Superintendent (ddrdgha) of that plat« as a rfiatter of h&iour 
endured the hardships of a siege for some days; and then asked for 
quarter, and surrendering the fort of j2i&naw&l, retired to Behrah. 
Sultan Husain, after regulating the affairs of the country, returned to 
Multan; and after resting there for some days marched towards the 
fort of 1 Kot Karor; and brought the country near it, as far as the 
boundary of the fort of Dhankdt, into his possession. 

As Shaikh Yusuf had on many occasions complained to Sult^dn 
Bahlul of the injuries he had suffered (from Sultan Qutb-ud-din), 
and had prayed for justice, at this time, when Sultan Husain had 
gone away to the fort of Dhankdt, Sultan Bahlul, taking advantage 
of such an opportunity, sent his son Bilrbak Shah, the circumstances 
connected with whom have been narrate<l in the section about Dohll 
and Jaunpur, to conquer MultAn; and he also directed T&tar HiAn 
Ludi to reinforce Barbak Shah with the army of the PunjS-b. Bilrbak 
Shah and Tatar Wian marched by successive stages in the direction 
of Multan. It so happened, that at this time, the brother of Sul^iln 
Husain, who was the governor of the fort Kdt Karor rebelled against 
him, and assumed the title of Sulfian Shihab-ud-din. Sulf&n Husain 
considered the suppression of the disturbance in the fort of Kdt Karor 
as of primary importance, and l>et(x)k himself there on wings of 
speed. He seized Sultan Shihab-ud-dIn alive, and placing iron 
shackles on his feet returned towards MultAn. At this time his 
scouts brought him the news, that Barbak ShAh and TiitAr Kh&n had 
encamped in the neighbourhood of MultAn near the mosque or prayer 
ground of the ‘Id, which was situated to the north of the city^ and 
were occupied with preparations of materials for scdzing the fort and 
caj)turing the citadel. Sultan Husain crossed the river Sind in the 
course of a night, and towards morning entered the fort of Mult&n. 

1 The name is and in the MSS., and in the 

lith, ed. Fimhtah Hth. ed. hae Col. Briggs (vol. IV, p. 386) has Hoot 

and the Cambridge History of India (p. 504) ha« Karor. 
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He collected all his soldiers that very night, and told them, “ I cannot 
hope that you will all be able to strike with your sword (i.c., fight 
boldly); there are some of you the large number of the members of 
whose family and their other dependants would interfere with fighting. 
These men, although they might not be of any use in the matter of 
actual fighting, yet in other matters such as the guarding of the fort, 
and increasing the number of the troops, etc. they would be of use,” 
After emphasizing on this matter he said, “ Everyone of you, who would 
strike with his sword should, without any hesitation, go in the morning 
out of the city, and the remainder of the troops should occupy them- 
selves with guarding the fort.” Accordingly ten i thousand cavalry 
and infantry decided to go out (of the fort) to fight. 

When the standard of the dawn r6se in the east of the horizon, 
they beat the drum of battle, and, going out of the city, 2 stationed 
themselves so that they might have the Dehli army in front of them. 
Sultan Husain then ordered all the horsemen to dismount. In the 
first instance he himself dismounted. Then he ordered that each one 
of the soldiers should in common concert shoot their arrows at the 
enemy. When in the first instance twelve thousand arrows leaped 
at once from the bow strings, great confusion and distress appeared 
in the enemy’s ranks. On the second shot, they separated themselves 
from one another; and on the third they turned their faces to the 
desert of flight; 3 and (the fear of the enemy) had in such a way 
taken possession of their hearts, that when in the course of their 
flight, they arrived near the fort of Shor, they did not at all turn 
towards it; and they did not draw the bridles of their horses, till 


1 That is the number in both MSS., but the lith ed. and Firishtah lith. ed. 
have twolv'o thousand; and this number is correct, as will appear a few lines 
further down. ‘ 

* The MSS. are incorrect here. One has ^ 

and the other has b The lith. ed. of Firishtah 

has b ^5^*^ In the text-edition M. Hidayat Hosain has 

adopted b 

* Here also the MSS. appear to be defective. They have Jj^ j 

dxijf J^, Firishtah lith. ed. hag Jja, j 

Oy aJbb JjA and not seems to be the correct word; but otherwise 
Firishtah*s reading conveys the correct meaning. 
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they arrived near the town of Kh&n&w&l. From this ^defeat (or 
rather victory), the army of Multftn acquired much ammunitions of 
war and power and prestige. 

When Barbak ShSh and Tatar arrived at the fort of ^anawal, 
they induced the thdnaddra of Sultan Husain with three hundred other 
men to come out of the fort by making promises and engagements, 
but they afterwards treacherously made them food for their swords. 
Sultan Husain considering this defeat (of his enemies) a great boon, 
did not allow the intention of recovering Wianawal to enter his mind. 

At this time Malik Suhrab Dfuiai, who was the father of Isma*!! 
Khan and Fath Khan, came from 2 Kach and Mekran, with tlieir 
tribesmen and dependants, and joined the service of Sultan Husain. 
The latter, considering the arrival of Malik Suhrab a matter of good 
omen for him, conferred the whole of the country from the fort of 
Kot Karor to the fort of Dhankot on him and his tril)esmen as their 
jaglra. After hearing this news many Baluchis (fiom Baluchistan) 
came to the service of Sultan Husain; and the numbers of the 
latter’s adherents increased from day to day. Sultan Husain then 
made over the remainder of the country situated on the bank of 
the river Sind, which was well cultivated and populous, to other 
Baluchis in lieu of their service. Gradually the whole country from 
Sitpur to Dhankot was allotted to the Baluchis. 

It was also at this time that Jam Bayazld and Jam Ibrahim, who 
were the chiefs of the tribe of the ^Thathwas (?), being angry with 
Jam Nanda, who was the ruler of the country of Sind, entered the 
service of the Sultan. The particulars of this comprehensive statc^- 
ment are: that the greater part of the country . which is situated 
between Bhakkar and Thatha appertain to the trilx> of Thathwa, 
who consider themselves to be the descendents of Janishld; and this 
tribe was distinguished above all the other trilKis for bravery and 


’ 1 The word w o-dCA in the T^baqAt; and if thin word in retained, the word 

should be inserted after it. The hth. eii. has after Firishtah 

has victory. 

* The name is ^ instead of ^ in the text-edition. 

» The name looks like and in the MHS., an<l in the lith. 

de. of Firishtah. In the text-edition has been adopted. 
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management. Jam Nanda, who was of the tribe of ^ Semmas, 
also considered himself to be a descendant of Jamshid, and was always 
hostile to the Thathwa tribe. It so happened that among the chieftains 
of the Thathwa tribe some differences and enmity took place. Jam 
Nanda, considering this to be a great blessing, took the side of those 
who were hostile to Jam Bayazid and Jam Ibrahim who two were 
brothers. The latter becoming aggrieved in their hearts with Jam 
Nanda turned towards Sulfan Husain. As the mother of the latter 
was a sister of Jam Bayazid, he welcomed his arrival with resixjct and 
honour; and allotted the country of Shor to Jam Bayazid, and that of 
Uch to Jam Ibrahim, and gave them permission to go to theiv jdg'irs. 

As Jam Bayazid was not wanting in the accomplishments of 
erudition, he always associated with men of learning and wisdom. 
Whenever he heard of any learned man in that neighbourhood, he 
offered so much kindness to him that the latter was obliged almost 
without any power over himself to come to the majlin of Jam Bayazid 
2 and was never again separated from hhn. They say that the affec- 
tion of tJam Bayazid for wise and learned men was such that with 
groat earnestness he conferred the a})pointment of his vazir to Shaikh 
Jalal-ud-din Quraishi, who was one of the sons of Shaikh Hakim 
Quraishi, and who had acquired various kinds of learning in Khurasan 
although his eyesight had become destroyed; and making over his 
political affairs to him, passed his own valuable time in the society 
of learned and wise men. He carried out the divine commandments 
in such a way that on one occasion when he began to build a house 
in Shor, it so happened that a treasure was found there. He with- 
drew his hands from the possession of it, and sent it whole and intact 
to Sultan Husain. The latter on account of this act of his had very 
great faith in him. 

When Sultan Bahlul was united with the Divine mercy, and the 
term of sovereignty came to Sultan Sikandar, Suhan Husain sent a 
letter of condolences and congratulations with elegant articles and 
presents by the hand of ambassadors, and began a policy of peace and 

1 instead of Semrna in the text-edition. 

* The rt'adinp in one MS. is jjjt The other MS. and the lith. 

ed. of Firishtah hav^e J profited by him, which is 

somewhat sordid, and does not appear to me to be so good. 
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friendship. As the desire to follow the law of the Prophet and the 
fear of God wei’e strong in Sultan Sikandar, he agreed to a specific 
settlement; and it was agi'eed that the two parties should follow the 
path of friendliness and attachment, and should be the well-wishei’s 
of each other; that the armies of neither sliould transgi'ess their own 
frontiers, and whichever ol them should lx* in need of help and 
assistance, the other should not consider himself excused from granting 
it. After the treaty had IxMm written, and had been adorned with the 
signatures of the nobles and the great men of the kingdom, Sultftn 
Sikandar granted robes of honour to th(» ambassadors, and gave them 
I3ennission to return. 

They also say that Sultan Husain kept up a correspondence with 
Sultan Muzattar Shah; and the doors of letters and ('j)istles were 
ojx'ned from both sides. On one occasion Sultan Husain sent a man 
of the name of Qiidi Muhammad, who was adorned with w'isdom 
and accomplishment, as an ambassador to the court of Sultan Miizaffar 
Oujrati; and he told him, “At the time of obtaining the Sultan’s 
leave to return you should ask him to send a servant with you so 
that you might go and see the various palaces of the Sultan." The 
object of Sultan Husain in saying this was that he might build a palace 
in Multan lik(* one of the palaces of the Sultans of Gujrat. When 
Qikli Muhammad arrived in Ahmadabad, and pr(*s(‘nte{l the beautiful 
presents, he, at the time of his taking leav(% made tlu' prayer which 
he had been ordered to make. Sultan Miizaifar sent a servant with 
him, so that he might show all the fmlaces to him in detail. WJien 
Qaxii Muhammad came back to Multan, he, after delivering th(‘ letter 
(he had brought from the Sultan of (iujrat), wanted to d(*scribe some 
of the beauties of the jialaces of the Sultans ot (Jujrat. He said that 
tl¥? tongue of description is dumb ancl th(‘ toot of its horse is lame; 
and in a spirit of arrogamxj said that it th(‘ entire revenues of the 
kingdom of Multan be exjx?nded in building one palac(‘, it was not 
certain whether even that would be comj>let<*d. Sultan Husain 
bet*ame sorry and sad on hearing this. i drnad-ul-mulk Tawalak, who 
was charged with the duties of the vazdrat, put forward the foot of 
daring, and said, “May the kingdom last till the day of resurrc'ction ! 


* It in thn U^xt ( dition. 
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I do not know the reason of your grief.” The Sultan said, “The 
reason of it is this, that people have attributed the name of Bddshdh 
to me; and I am destitute of the meaning of Bddshdhi. And in 
spite of the fact that I shall rise up with the other Bddshahs on the 
day of resurrection I shall not be their equal.” Tmad-ul-mulk said, 
“Let not the heart of the Bddshdh be pained and grieved on this 
account; for the great and holy God has distinguished each kingdom 
by some special excellence which is held in great respect and honour 
in other kingdoms. Although the kingdoms of Gujrat, Deccan, Malwa 
and Bengal are very fertile, and the materials of enjoyments are 
found there in the best possible way, yet the kingdom of Multan 
produces men\ for wherever the great men of Multan went, they were 
liighly respected and honoured. May there be praise and thanks to 
God ! that there are present in Multan some persons belonging to the 
noble family of the Shaikh -ul-lshlm Shaikh Baha'-ud-din Zakariya, 
may the mercy of God be on him ! who are KU])erior in all noble qualities 
to Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, to whose son Sultan Balilfd has given his 
daughter in marriage, and whom he holds in great honour. In the 
same way there are some })ersons in tJeh and Multan, belonging to the 
Bukbaria family, who in bodily and mental [)erfections arc superior 
to His Holiness Haji ‘Ahd-ul-wahrd>; and among learned men Maulana 
Fath-ul-lah and his pupil Maulana ‘Aziz-id-lah have been produced 
out of the holy (‘arth of Multan. (And these great men are such) 
that if the entire country of Hindustan were to pride itself on their 
account, it would not at all be doing what would be called absurd.” 
When Tmad-ul-mulk said words like this, the constriction of the heart 
of the Sultan was changed to expansion. 

An Account of SultAn FirOz. 

When Sultan Husain was overtaken by old age, he in his presence 
raised his eldest son, who had the name of Firuz Khan on the throne, 
and gave him the title of Firuz Shah, and had the public prayers re^d 
in his name. He then occupied himself with devotion and the worship 
of God. The duties of the vazdrai remained confirmed as before on 
Tmad-ul-mulk Tawalak. As Sultan Firuz Wian was inexperienced and 
the emotion of anger was strong in him and dominated over all his 
other emotions, and as liberality was also wanting in his nature, he 
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was always envious of ^ Balal, son of ‘Imad-ul-nuilk, wlio was aclornod 
with wisdom and liberality and other aocoinplishments. On one 
occasion he said to one of his slaves, who was in his confidence ‘‘ BalAl 
has been embezzling the Bddahdhl property and wants to create a dis- 
turbance, and having got men to combine with him wants to usurp the 
throne. It befits my state that before the disturbance begin, I should 
take measures to crush it.” The misguided slaves intending to 
murder Balal waited for an opportunity. It so happtmed tlnit one 
day Balal went out on a boating excursion, and after the evening 
prayer was about to return to the city, 'fhat slav(> jumped out of a 
hiding plaee, and shot an arrow in his breast ; it did not only lodge in the 
body but passed through it. The innocent and helpless Balal sur- 
rendered his life to the ‘^Creator. ‘Imad-ul-mujk within a short time 
caused poison to be administered to Sultan Firuz and avenger the 
murder of his son in the best way. When this calamity happened to 
the Sultan in his old age, he surrendered his bridle of patience into the 
hands of groans and lamentations, and wept with many sighs and 
exclamations of sorrow, tn order to guard his kingdom, and avenge 
the murder of his son, he had the public j)ray(*rs again read in his own 
name; and made Mahmud Khan th<^ son of Sultan Firuz his h(*ir; and, 
as before, kept the alfairs of the government in charge of 
Tmad-ul-mulk; and did not at all disj)lay any annoyan(‘(^ or pain. 
After a few days he sent for ♦Jam BayazTd into his privates (^hartiher; 
and said, “You an* my maternal uncle and you knoa tlu* i)ain in 
my heart. You should make such a plan, that I should have my 
revenge* of this faithless and ungrateful wretch.” .Jam Bayazid 
accepted this work with much eagerness and ohtain(‘d [K'rmission to 
leave. At night he said to his cri(*r or herald, that he* should proclaim 
ir\ his 8 army, that his troops should appear in tlu* morning fully 
armed and accoutred at the gate; of the j)ala(x;. Early next morning 


• 1 Tho Cambridge History of India, p. 5e)4, has Hilal. 

• * Both MSS. have hfh. od. and Firinlitah 

lith. ed. have 

3 Tho readings in tho MS. and tho iith. od. of Firishtah ditr<*r a little from 
each other and the? meaning is Hornowhat doubtful; but J think my tranHlatiori 
conveys it fairly well. In the text-edition thc3 clause he 

SiVAxtb is inserted* betwwn and 
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Jam Bayazid came to the gate of the palace with his men fully armed 
and ready (for any emergency). When the news reached the Sultan, he 
ordered ‘ImM-ul-mulk to go and find out the exact facts of the 
preparations of Jam Bayazid’s and his retainers. When ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
came before Jam Bayazid’s troops they immediately seized him, and 
put him in chains. Sultan Husain made over the duties of the 
vazdrat that very hour to Jam Bayazid, and added the duties of the 
guardianship of Mahmud Khan, son of Firuz Shah, to those of the 
vazdrat. After some days Sultan Husain passed away on account of 
bodily ailments. His death took place on ^ Sunday, the 6th of the 
month of Safar in the year 980 a.h., and according to another state- 
ment in 940 A.H., and the period of his reign was thirty-four years, 
and according to another statement 30 years. The writer of this 
history Nizam-ud-din Ahmad (may there be pardon for him !) submits, 
that in the accounts by the author of the Tabaqat-i-Bahadur Shahi, 
two or three errors have occurred in this matter. One is that he has 
called Sultan Mahmud the son of Sultan Husain ; and the other is that 
he has placed the accession of Sultan Firuz after that of Sultan Mahmud. 
(As a matter of fact, Sultan Mahmud was the son of Sultan Firuz, 
and his accession took place after that of the latter.) Another is 
that he has described Sultan Firuz as the brother of Sultan Mahmud, 
but in fact Sultan Malimud was the son of Sultan Firuz, and his 
accession was after those of Sultan Firuz and Sultan Husain. 

An account of SultAn Mahmud, son of SultAn FIrOz. 

When Sultan Husain passed aw^ay on account of illness (i.e., 
died a natural death), on the following day, which was ‘^Monday the 
27th Safar, Jam Bayazid, in concert with the nobles and the great 
men and men of high birth, raised Mahmud Wian, in accordance with 
the directions of Sultan Husain, to the seat of authority, and arranged 
for his accession. But as he was of immature years he associated 

1 One MS. and the lith. ed. have Sunday the 26th $afar, 908 a.h., the 
other has Saturday the 6th 9afar 980 and, according to some, 904. This is 
incorrect. Firishtah lith. ed. has Saturday the 26th ^.ifar 908. Col. Briggs 
(vol. IV, p. 391) follows Firishtah, but makes it Sunday instead of Saturday; 
and he gives 29th August, 1602, as the date according to the Christian era. The 
Cambridge History of India (p. 604) gives August Slst, 1502, as the date. 

* This is the date according to both MSS. and the lith. ed. of Firishtah. 
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himself with low people and collected common and vulgar people 
round him ; and his time was spent in jesting and buffoonery. Owing 
to this great men and men of good lineage kept at a distance from 
him. When people acquired an ascendency over him they devoted 
all their energy to turn his mind against Jam Bayazid. In order to 
gain their object, they made ^ wonderful plans. Jilm Bayazid on 
hearing of this, did not come to Multan from tlie camp whi(‘h he had 
established on the bank of the river Chanab, at a distance of one 
farsukh from Multan ; and attended to the affairs of the State at that 
place; and passed his time in pleasant amusements. 

While these things wore happening, one day he sent for the head- 
men of some town, in order to collect revenue from them, and for 
other matters. As some of the headmen showed sojue turbuleneo. 
Jam Bayazid said, “ Let the hair on the heads ot* these men be shaved 
off, and let them be paraded round the city.’' The slanderers went 
to Sultan Mahmud and told him that Jam Bayazid had cotnmeneed 
to punish and to insult even some of the servants of the Sidtan, that 
he does not present himsdlf in the Diwdn (or the royal court) and 
sends his son ‘Alam Khan, it is advisable on the score of the Sult an’s 
greatness that ‘Alain Khan should be insultcMl in the* Sultan s ‘fwijliSy 
so that there might be a stain on the condition and dignity ol the 
Jam, and he be disgraced and degraded in the eyes of men. 

‘Alam Khan was a young man of ability, and was distinguished 
above the men of his rank for the eh^ganee ol his j)(*rson and of Ids 
nature. It so hapjKUied that he came one day to offer Ids respects to 
Sultan Mahmud. He was totally unaware that the men who were 
envious of him had made a plan for humiliating him. Whim he 
arrived in the presence of the Sultan, one of the courtiers aHk(‘d him, 
“What fault had been committed by such and such headmen, that 
Jam Bayazid should have had the hair of their heads shavcci off and 
should otherwisij have disgraced them, it would be just that in 
return for that, the hair of your head should be shaved off.” As such 
woj’ds had never before been iiscid U) ‘Alam Khan, he protesttMl and 


1 The words look liko in oiio MS.; in tho oihor t)io ii<ljcu;tivo 

*iH onntU‘d hut the other word looks like . Kirishtah lith. od. lias the very 

Himple word tho toxt-oditioii it in 

22 
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said, '*Wbat has come to you, man, that you use such language to 
me in the majlis of the Sultan.” He had not yet finished his words 
when twelve men fell upon him from all sides; and the first thing they 
did to him was to take off the turban from his head, and then cuffed 
and kicked him with great violence. At this time ‘Alam ^an with 
great difficulty drew his dagger from the scabbard and lifted up his 
hand. By accident the point of the dagger struck the forehead of 
Sul^n Mahmud, who, standing at the head of the men who were 
wrestling together, was amusing himself; and he fell down on the 
ground groaning and lamenting and bleeding profusely from the 
wound. The men who had fallen upon ‘A lam {Qian now kept their 
hands off him and turned to the Sultan. ‘Alam ^an, who had received 
many blows, fled bare-headed for fear of his life. When he reached 
the gate he found that it was locked; but exerting all his strength he 
broke the boards of the door and went out and taking a sash from 
one of his servants, bound it round his head, and proceeded on his 
way. 

When he arrived in the presence of the Jam Bayazid and explained 
what had happened, the Jam said, “Oh my son, what you have done 
has become the cause of (our) shame in both the worlds ; but as it is 
not possible to remedy it now, go to Shor with all quickness, and send 
the whole of the army with ail despatch ; so that before Sultan Mahmud 
should have collected all his troops, 1 may send all my men to Shor.” 
He sent ‘Alam U^n immediately to Shor, and when his army arrived 
from there, he struck the drum for the march, and started for Shor. 

Sul^n Mahmud on hearing this news nominated some of the 
amirs to pursue him. When the two armies approached each other, 
J&m BSyazid turned round, and took up a position and the war-like 
men belonging to the two armies went forward and fought bravely 
with each other. In the end. Jam Bayazid defeated the Sultan’s 
army, and proceeded towards Shor. When he arrived there, he 
had the public prayers read, and the coins struck, in the name of 
Sul^n Sikandar, son of Bahlul; and explaining all that had happened 
in a petition, sent it to him. The latter sent a farmdn of encourage- 
ment, and a robe of honour to Jam BSyazid; and wrote another 
farmdn to Daulat fifian Ludi, who was the governor of the Punj&b 
to the effect, that “As JSm Bayazid has appealkl to me for protection, 
and has read the public prayers in my name, it behoves you that you 
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ahould make yourself acquainted with all the circumstances, and 
should not hold yourself excused from helping and assisting him; 
and whenever he should be in need of any reinforcement, you should 
go yourself to give it to him.’* 

After some days, Sultan Mahmud coUected all his army, and 
advanced towards Shor. Jam Bayazid and ‘Alam IQban, in concert 
with their men, came out of Shor, and met them at a distance of ten 
karoha from that place, and encamped with the river Rftvi in front of 
him. Jam Bayazid also sent a letter to Daulat Khan LudI, and notified 
him with what had happened. No battle had yet taken place between 
the armies of Su^an Mahmud and Jam Bayazid, when Daulat jJh&n 
came with the army of the Punjab to reinforce J&m BAyazId ; and 
sending men, in whom he had confidence, to wait on Sultan Mafimild 
began negotiations for an amicable settlement ; and in the end through 
his exertions a settlement was efiected on the basis of the river R&vl 
being recognized as the boundary between the territories of the two 
parties; and neither party transgressing it. Daulat IShfi-n LiidI then 
sent SultAn Mahmud to Mult&n, and escorted Jam B&yazid to Shor 
and from there he went back to Lahore. But in spite of the fact, 
that a man like Daulat Khan Liidi had intervened to effect the jxjace, 
it did not have any stability. 

About this time i Mir Jakar Zand came to Multan from the 
direction of ^ Sewi with his two sons Mir ^ Allahdad and Mir Shahd&d. 
Mir ^Shahdad was the first man who promulgated the Shi‘a religion 
in Mult&n. As Malik Suhrab Dud&i was held in great honour by the 


* The name lookn like Mir? JAkur Dand or Zand in one MS.; 

liar Jakar DuzJd in the other. In tlio lith. od. of Firiehtah 
th^ name looks like ^1** *lrnad KarwIzI. Col. Hri^K^ (vol, IV, 

p. 396) has Meor Jakur Zund, and he Hays in a f’ootnot<j that the name Jakur 
occurs among the early Siiljook Toorkn. It is in the text-wlition. 

• * The name is in Ixjth MSS. It is in the lith. ed. of Firishtah, 

and Solypoor in Col. Briggs (vol. IV, x>. 396). 

* The names are aJJI and aJLK or in the two MSS, 

Firishtah lith. ed. has what l(X)ks like and i^dggs 

(vol. IV, p. 396) calls them Meer Sheheed and Me<jr Shahida. 

Firishtah takes exception to this statement of Ni^m^ud'dln, and says 
that the latter does not say who Mir TmAd was, and whence ho came, etc. 
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Lankdha, Mir Jakar Zand could not remain there; and sought an 
asylum with Jam Bayazid. As he was the head of a clan, Jam Bayazid 
received him with much honour, and bestowed on him and his sons a 
part of the territory which was in the Kbdl§a or crown land. 

Jam Bayazid was a man of high moral character and of a generous 
disposition; and showed much kindness to learned men and was 
generous to the men of piety. They say that at the time of the 
hostility (between Sultan Mahmud and himself), he sent gifts and 
arms to learned and pious men by boats from Shor to Multan, and 
one after another many favours were shown by him to the great men of 
Multan. Many wise men leaving their birthplace took up their resi- 
dence in Shor, and he summoned a number of them with much eager- 
ness. Among them he prayed His Holiness Maulana ‘Aziz-ul-lah, who 
was a disciple of Maulana Fath-ul-lah, with great solicitude to come to 
Sh5r. When the latter arrived near Shor, he met him with great 
respect, and bringing him with great honour into the city, took him 
with great courtesy to his own harem ; and ordered his own servants 
that they should pour water over his hands, and he also directed that 
they should pour that water at the four corners of the house, for the 
sake of the good fortune which it would bring to it. 

A wonderful story has been told of Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Quraishi 
who was the vakil (minister) of Jam Bayazid, which, though it has 
no bearing on the subject matter (of this history), but, on account 
of its miraculous nature and to guard it from the evil of neglect, 
is being written down here with the pen of musk-like fragrant writing. 
They narrate that when His Holiness Maulana ‘Aziz-ul-lah came to 
Shor and was received with great respect and honour, greater than 
what the men of the age had expected, from Jam Bayazid and the 
latter took him into his own harem, and ordered the maid-servants 
to wait on him. Shaikh Jalal-ud-din Quraishi sent a man to wait on 
the Maulana with the message that the Jam Bayazid sends his prayers 
(for the Maulana’s well-being), and his object in ordering the maids to 
attend before him was this that as he had come unattended by apy 
one, if he would notify whichever of them finds favour in his eyes, 
she would be sent to serve him. The Maulana sent a verbal reply to the 
effect that **God fotbid ! that any man should cast an evil eye on the 
maids in the aefvice of his friend ; and besides the age and years of 
this/o^r do not agree with such an insinuation.” When the servant 
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of Maulana "Aziz-ul-lah went and gave the message to Jftm B&yazid, 
the latter said, “I have no knowledge whatever of such a message.’* 
The Maulana was ashamed, and said, “May the neck of the man who 
has done this thing be broken ” ; and without going to see the J&m 
he took his way to his own house; and before the nows could reach 
the Jam, he had passed beyond the boundary of the latter’s territory. 
In the end, it came to pass as had been said by the Maulana, for 
when Shaikh Jaial-ud-din returned from the service of Sul^n Sikandar, 
and came to Shor, one night his foot slipix^d, when ho was on the 
terrace (of his house), he fell on his head, and his neck was broken. 

When His Majesty Firdus Makani ?ahlr-ud-drn Babar Badshah 
(jhazi took possession of the Punjab in the year 030 A.H., and marched 
towards Dehli, he sent a farmdn to Mirza Shah Husain ArghOn, the 
ruler of Thatha, that he had bestowed Multan and the neighbouring 
territory on him. Mirza Shah Husain ArghOn crossed the river 
near the fort of Bhakkar; and the blast of the wrath of the God began 
to blow and inundation of arrogance began to flow. SuliAn Mabmfld 
on hearing this news trembled for fear, and collected his troops, and 
coming two stages out of the city of Multan, sent Shaikh Baha’-ud-din 
Quraishi, who was the successor of the Shaikh -ul-1 slam Shaikh 
Baha’-ud-din Zakariya, may his soul be sanctified! as his ambassador 
to Mirza Shah Husain; and he made Maulana Bahlul, who in the beauty 
of his diction and in the expression of his moaning was far in advance of 
the 'age, to be the assistant of Shaikh Baha’-ud-dIn. When the latter 
arrived in the camp of Mirza Shah Husain, the lattc^r treated them 
with courtesy and respect; and after the former had jx*rformed his 
duties as ambassador, Mirza Shah Husain said in reply, “My object in 
coming was to look after the training of Sul {-an Mabmfid and for 
milking a pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh Baha -ud-din. Maulana 
Bahlul said, “What would happen, if the training of Sul^n Mabmfld 
should be left to His Holiness the asylum of the Prophotship, may the 
benediction of God be on him and on his descendants! for he has 
given him the necessary spiritual training ; and as to the second matter 
Shaikh Baha’-ud-din has himself come to attend on you, and what 
necessity is there for your taking further trouble in the matter. 

• When Shaikh Baha’-ud-dln came back to SultAn Mahmfld, the latter 
died the next night of an attack of colic. The surmise of some men 
was, that Langar Khan, who was a slave of the dynasty, had 
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administered poison to him. His death took place in 931 a.il ; and 
the period of his rule was twenty-seven years. 

An account of SultIn Husain, son of SultIn MahmUd. 

When Sultan Mahmud had passed away, Qawam Khan Lankah 
and Langar Wian, who were the commanders of Sultan Mahiniid’s 
army, took the path of flight and joined Mirza Shah Husain. They 
received such favours as their hearts wished for, and brought the towns 
(appertaining) to Multan under the rule of the Mirza. The rest of 
the amirs of the Lankah tribe, being discomfited, returned to Multan. 
There they gave Sultan Husain, son of Sultan Mahmud, who had not 
yet passed the age of infancy, the title of Sultan Husain; and read 
the public prayers in his name. Although they gave the name of 
Sultan to him, yet Shaikh Shuja‘-ul-mulk Bukhari, who was the son- 
in-law of Sultan Mahmild, assumed the name of vazir, and took 
upon himself the administration of all matters of State. He was, 
however, without any experience, and although they did not have 
provisions sufficient for even one month in the fort of Multan he decided 
on defending it. Mirza Shah Husain considering the death of Sultan 
Mahmud the means of his conquering Multan gave the people of the 
city no time for preparation for defence; and galloped in, and laid 
siege to the fort. When the siege had lastcid for some days, the 
soldiers distressed by hunger, came to Shaikh Shuja‘-ul-mulk,i who 
was the minister responsible for the ruin of the country of Multan, 
and said to him, ‘‘Our horses are yet fresh, and we find the strength 
of fighting in ourselves. It is better, that having divided the troops, 
we should advance to the field of battle. It may be that the breeze 
of victory and triumph would blow on us. The other alternative is 
to guard the fort in the hope of reinforcement and help; but there is 

^ The readings are different. One MS. has if, 

while the other has ^ . Firishtah in the 

corresponding passage hew cXLc Af, None of the 

readings is quite clear. The word one of the meanings of which is a 

minister, is the stumbling block. The reading of the first MS. and of Firishtah 
may mean : who was the minister who was responsible for the ruin of the . 
country; and I have adopted this recaling. In the text-edition the passage 
reads aS, 
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no such hope from any side.*’ Shaikh Shuja‘.ul-mulk gave them no 
reply at the interview ; but he summoned some of the trusted leaders 
to a private conference, and said, “The rule of Sul^n Husain has not 
yet acquired any strength or stability. If we go out of the city with 
the determination to fight, there is a very strong likelihood that most 
of the men would, in the ho|x^ of obtaining favour from MirzA Sh&h 
Husain, go to him and render him homage; and the few who are bound 
by a sense of honour, would stand firmly in that field of battle, and 
would be slain.” 

1 It is related that Maulana Sa‘d-ul-lah LAhori, who was one of 
the wise men of the age, said, “I was at that time in the citiulel of 
Multan. When the sieg(‘ had gone on for some months, the troops of 
Mirza Husain shut up all the entrances and exits in such a way that 
no one could send any help to the garrison from outside and nobody 
going out of the fort could betake himstdf to a nook or corner of safety. 
Gradually the subsistence and the life of the men in the garrison were 
reduced to such straits, that if by accident, a eat or a dog fell into 
their hands, they devoured its flesh like that of a kid or lamb. Hhaild) 
Shuja‘-ul-niulk appointed a pnjl of the name of JAdA to be a com- 
mander of three thousand infantry men of the town and nominated 
him to be the defenchir of the fort. That rnisguichnl man went to 
the house of any poor man, who he imagin(*d luul any grain in his 
possession, and without any (uiquiry plundenal it. Owing to these 
improper acts of his, men rais(‘d their hands in prayer and according 

1 The MSS. Ha.> hoiv dill j 

and then go on to say, wJiat fie Haiii fiiuf liuppeiie*! during th<“Hiegc<. 'Dhh cannot 
bo correct, oh the Bieg(3 wiih yet g<»iiig on, and tlie ineicJi'idH rn»Titioned by the 
Maulana hati not yot fiapjimfd. I luivo iwcordingly Huf>Htitut<*d what in written 
in the lith. ed. of Firislitah, in whioli wliat tlie Maulana liad Huid haH boon recorded 
art a matter of tradition.* Tlie name of the Mauliina ih SaM-ud dln in the lith. cd. 
of Firishtah. I have, however, n tainod th«* name ol Sa‘d-ul lah, aw that in 
also the name given by Col. l^riggH. The text-edition han followed the MSS. 

• * There are some difforenooH in the readings. One MS. callH the man 

^(j while the other has and Firishtah lith. od. haa 

Then one MS. haw by rnistako instead 

of ^yb-A# as in the other MS. and in the lith. ed. of both 

thA T^baqat and the Firishtah. 

In the text-edition it in jdU instf ^i of ^ fdU. 
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to the purport of the sa 3 ring that : any change is for the better though 
it may involve our loss, prayed for the ruin of Shuja‘-ul-mulk. In 
the end ^ men having considered their being slain easier, threw them- 
selves from the ramparts into the ditch below; and Mirza Shah Husain 
having become aware of the terrible distress of the men in the fort, 
stopped his men from slaying them. After this when the siege had 
been prolonged for a year and some months, one night towards morning 
the servants of the Mirza entered the fort, and stretching out the hand 
of rapine from the sleeve of oppression began to slay and devastate. 
The residents of the city from the age of seven to that of seventy years, 
who escaped the sword, were taken into slavery ; and every one against 
whom there was a suspicion of his having any gold, sujBFered much 
insult and torture. This calamity occurred about the end of the 
year 932 a.h.” 

Maulana Sa‘d-ul-lah has narrated the following about himself, 
“When the citadel was taken by the Arguns, a number of men entered 
our house; and at first a man seized my father, who bore the name 
of Maulana Ibrahim Jama‘, and who seateci on the masnad or carpet 
of teaching had for five and sixty years given lessons in various branches 
of learning; and had towards the end of his life become blind, and 
began to treat him with insult and contumely. Others came in, and 
suspecting from the cleanliness of the house, and the elegance of the 
buildings that the inmates were wealthy people, one of them seized 
me as a captive. It so happened that that man took me as a present 
to the vazlr of the MirzS; and it also so happened, that the vazir was 
seated at that time in the courtyard of a house on a wooden seat. 
He gave orders, in compliance with which the man put a chain on 
my feet and tied the end of it strongly to a leg of the vazlr'a seat. 
The tears were flowing freely from my eyes, and I was weeping chiefly 
on account of the condition of my father. A^r a little while the 
vazlr sent for a * receptacle for pens, etc., and after mending his pen 

^ FiriRhtah explains that as everyone who attempted to go out by the gale 
was killed by the besiegers, the men in the garrison threw themselves from the 
ramparts. 

^ The word looks like in one MS. and in the lith. eds. of the Tabaq&t 
and Firishtah, but it is in the other MS. In the text-edition M. Hidajirat 

Hosain has used the right word which is a synonym for 
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wanted to write something. i At that time it entered his mind that 
he should again perform his ablutions, and then begin to write. He 
got up and went to a place for easing nature. As there was no one in 
the house I drew myself close to the seat, and \^Tote down this couplet 
from the Qastda* ^Burda ‘What has happened to your eyes, that 
when I ask them to stop weeping they start weeping more vehemently 
than before ? What is wrong with your heart that when I order it 
to be calm, it gets more excited?* on a piece of pa|)er, which the 
vazlr had brought out for writing on. Then I dragged myself back 
8 to my own place and tears went on flowing from my eyes. After 
a little time when the vazir again sat down in Ins place and wanted 
to write something on the paper, he saw that a couplet was written on 
it. He looked round on all sides of the place. As ho saw no one there, 
he turned to me and said, ‘Did you write this ? * I said, ‘Yes.* Then 
he asked me about my circumstances. When I told him my fathor*8 
name, he got up, and removed the chain from my feet, and put his own 
dress on me ; and immediately mounting his horse, went to the audience 
hall of the Mirza, and placed me before the lattor*s eyes; and spoke 
to him about my father. The Mirza gave orders, and his men made a 
search for my father and brought him. It so happened that at the 
time when my father was brought into the Mirza’s mijlis in a wretched 
condition, they were talking there about the Hiddya' 4-Fiqh (a treatise 
on law). The Mirza ordered that a robe of honour shoidd be bestowed 
on my father, and another on me. My father, in spite of the distress 
of his mind, began an address, and he stated the diflbrent hea<Is of it 
in such a way that the people who were present became charmed and 
fascinated. The Mirza in that very majlis asked my father to undergo 


1 There are Home differences in the roadiriKH. One M8. has 
followed by ^ 

TJie other MS. ami the lith. ed. have ^ ^ 

while the lith. od. of Kiriahtah in nlightly different from either of these. 
1 have adopted the reading in the first MS. 

• The couplet is from the Qa^lda called Al-Burda by Bu^Irf. 

* ’ One MS. has while the other and the lith. ed. have 
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the trouble of accompanying him; and he ordered his oflScers that 
whatever the Maul&nS; should have lost should be restored to him; 
and if the whole of it could not be found the price of that portion 
should be paid to him. My father said to him in reply, ‘The days of 
life have come to an end. It is now time for my undertaking the 
journey to the other world and not of accompanying you * ; and ^ in 
the end what my father had said, came to pass ; for after two months 
he was united with the proximity of the mercy of God.” 

In short, when the citadel of Multan was captured, Mirza Shah 
Husain made over Sultan Husain to the guards; and treated Shaikh 
Shuja‘-ul-mulk Bukhari with much contumacy; and extorted large 
sums of money from him, 2 till he came to an end in this matter. 
When the ruin and desolation of Multan reached a point, that no one 
could even think that it would again become populous and flourishing, 
the Mirza, considering the further administration of the affairs of 
Multan an easy matter, left a man of the name of ^wajah Shams-ud-din 
to guard it, and making Langar Khan his assistant returned towards 
Thatha. Langar J^an having encouraged men from all places again 
restored Multan. He combined with the people of the place and 
removed IQiwajah Shams-ud-din 3 bodily and took independent 
possession of the place. 

When His Majesty Firdfis Makani departed from the world, 
and the position of the Sul^n of the great country of Hindustan 
devolved on his Majesty Jinnat Ashi&ni, the latter made over the 
country of the Punjab to Mirza Kamran as his jdglr. The latter 
sent some of his men and summoned Langar Khan to wait upon him. 
When the latter arrived at Lahore, and was honoured by being allowed 
to wait on Mirza Kamran, the latter bestowed the territory of Babal ^ 


1 There are some differences in the readings. One MS. and the lith. ed. 
have ^ j. The other MS. has ^ ^ 

I consider the latter the better reading and have adopted it; and this has 
been followed in the text-edition. 

• The words are 0, the meaning of which is not very 

clear. 

* Here again as in several previous passages the word is the 

meaning of which I cannot find out. 

4 in the text-edition. 
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on him, in exchange for Mult&n. He also appointed a place at the 
extreme end of the inhabited part of L&hore for the residence of 
Langar ^&n. This place is now known as the DdVfoh of Langar 
Sian, and has become one of the residential areas of the city of L&h5re« 
From this time Multan again came into the possession of the Sult&ns 
at Dehli. After the death of Mfrzfi. K&mr&n it descended to Shfir 
jOian and from him to Salim IQi&n, and from them to the agents and 
servants of His Majesty the Si^ll^^'i-IlAhi, as each of these has been 
mentioned in its proper place. 

A fifuil statement. — In a description of the countries ruled over by 
the servants of His Majesty, let it not remain concealed, that the 
length of the country, which is to-day in the possession of this powerful 
State, from Hindu Koh on the borders of Badakhsh&n to the country 
of Orissa, which on the further side of Beng&l, from the west to the 
east is ^ one thousand and two hundred Akbar Sh&hl kardhs by 
the JIdhi yard measure, which is equal to one thousand six hundred 
and eighty kardhs Shara^l ; and its breadth from Kashmir to the * hills 
of Bardah, which are at the extreme limit of the country of S6rath 
and Gujrat is eight hundred kardhs lldhl; another breadth from the 
Kum&yun hills to the boundary of the country of Deccan is one 
thousand kardhs Jldhl. The whole of this land is fit for cultivation. 
In each kardh there is a certain number of inhabited and cultivated 
villages. At present there are three th6usand and two hundred 
towns ; and one or two or ^ five hundred or a thousand villages 
appertain to each of these towns. The produce of this country is 
to-day ^ six hundred and forty krdrs of mur^ddi tankas. Out of these 
there are one hundred and twenty great cities, which are now well 
populated and fiourishing. As the particulars of the towns cannot be 


1 One MS. omits the length by tb<? Akbar ShAhl kardh and given it only by 
the Shara*l kardh. 

* One MS. baa 8^', the other ha« while the lith. ed. has 

The text-edition has adopted the reading 

* The lith. ed. ends abruptly at five hundred, only. 

• ^ One MS. gives the produce at aCJ ^ 3 ^hUe 

the other has ji^y' *Jl^ ^ l cannot make out what maana. 
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contained in this brief account the particulars of the city will be given 
and 1 will be written in alphabetical order, if the Great God so wills. 


1 The sentence as given in the text is what it is in one MS. In the other 
MS. instead of it has 5 and then 

and after that which may be translated; Finish. 

Here is finished the history book T*^^®-<l®f‘i-Akbar Shahi, by the help of the 
Lord of all gifts, may His name be honoured ! 


(End) 
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BIlBLlGiTliECA fr^blCA 

THE RdVAL^ASlATte-.SOCttETY OF BENGAL 


> Tax ^BiUto^eoa lodiox' ix a .ooUeotioD fii vMelu^bc(l6iSaiiK t<v<w 
moung of Oriental literatm^i^ and obniAimu ftr^gitfitl 
M wWl aatrtndationfl into Englfah/iMAalBo bibHogwkpISlei. die- 
tionanes, granunan, and atndiea. > - ^ ^ k 

A Patli^tton waa 8t?r^ in 184fli aiM oonaifta of an Old 
and a Ney Soriaa. The New Series wi^s began in 18|S0, aii(Hs still 
running,: ^ 

issues in the aeries consisted originally of fasoioles of M 
or iw.pam pi^t, though occasionally numbers were issueef of 
double, Wfde or larger bulk, and in a few cases e\Een entire works 
published under a single issue number. XXf late years the 
sii^e issues are i^e as much as possible to constitute .complete’^ 
volumes. Several different works are always simultaneous in 
Tn>/uirMu>a Each issue bears, a consecutive issue number. The 


MUMto of 266 issues ; in the New Series, till January 
L634 issues have ‘been published. Them 


these works again 


'1st 

1,799 issues, represent 268 di ffpront works * 

. x^rasent the following literatures :— 

‘’t ■ . Sansfait, Erakrit. 

B&jasthfinl, K&shmlrl, Hindi. 

Tibet^ 

Arabic, Persian. 

Several works published are partly or wholly sold out, othen 
are stiH incomplete and in inogress. A few works, though inaom> 
plete, have been discontinued. , ^ 

Two pricelists oonoeming tiie Sibliptheca Indica are available 
*PplioaMon. One describes the Indian and 
t^e oth« the Islamio winks paUiabed in the teiies. These lists 
iropetiodfoaUy revised.*^ . ' ”>»•??« 

•The standard iIms of the BibUotimoa. Hidioa m three »— 
Demy (dr smaO) octavo. 

: . Boyal (or.laige) octavo.' 

Quartd. 

iT ^ ***• BibBotiieoa Inoica ft revised in 192S are ‘ 

55*”,®*^'*®"?* •wepttooe) on the following hcale per unit of 
^IM'wlOvi^egesinafiMmeleaatheoaaemay be: — • 
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[The numbera refer to the pages; n or note moans ‘footnote*. Names, 
which occur more than once on a page, are entered only once in the Index. Sanskrit 
names are not separately indexed. 

The index is divided into two parts : 

I. PERSONS; 11. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES.] 


I. PERSONS 


A 

Abd&l Bhat, his advice to Y^uf 
p. 753. 

Abd&l !2ian, his promise to Husain 
g2;&n, p. 740 ; a message from Yusuf 
lik&n, p. 752 ; was attacked by Yusuf 
Khan and slain, p. 753. 

Abd&l M&krI, son of Ibrahim M&krI, 
p. 693; his support of Iskandar 
]3l&n» p< 694; was honoured and 
reinforced by Babar, p, 696; his 
advance towards Kashmir and mes- 
sage to Malik K&jl, p. 697; became 
ty^zlr of N&zuk Sh&h, p. 698; his sliare 
in the division of Kashmir, p. 699; 
defeated Malik KajI, p. tOO; showed 
ffiendship towards Malik K&jf, p. 
701; his defeat by the K&shgbcurls 
and flight, p. 702; his flght with the 
K&sh|hAHs, p. 703; disagreement 
with Malik K&jl, p. 705; created 
disturbance in Kamr&j, p. 706; sent 
a ^petition to Hum&yun, p. 707; 
joined Bilrz& l^aidar atld his death, 
p. 708. 

23 


' Abd-ul-l^ial, tihaild)* P* 

‘Abd-ul-Lah, Malik, reported about the 
treachery of the conspirators to 
Mahmud 8hAh and was asked to 
bring elephants to the dorMr, 
pp. 239-40. 

‘Abd-ul-lah, Mull&, Pakll was given 
to him by Mlrz& Gaidar, p. 712; he 
was slain by the rebels, p. 715. 

‘Abd-ul-Uh, Hh&h, p. 791. 

‘Abd-ui-lah JangAl, Hhaikjh, his tomb 
visited by Mui^flar Hli&h; ho was 
called Vandey Tirij in the time of 
Raja Bhdj, p. 299. 

‘ Ab<i-ul-inulk, Malik, attained martyr- 
dom, p. 296. 

*Abd-ul-mulk, Haiyid KK&n, brought 
the family of Haibat Ktl&n to IslAm 
Kh&n, p. 713. 

‘Abd-ul-q&dir, Khw&jah. teacher of 
Mull& ‘Odl in music, p. 657. 

‘Abd-ul-q&<lir, Bh&hzA<la #«€ N&^-ud- 
din, Huit&n, Bult&n of M&lwa. 

*Abd-ul-wah&b, ^&jl, p. 798. 
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*Abd-ur-ra^an, MlrzS, joined MXrz& 
Haidar, p. 716; direction of Mirza 
Haidar about hiin, p. 717; his 
release, p. 722. 

*Abd-ur-Ra^&n JamI, Maulana, 108. 

*Abd Zln&, wanted to take away 
Yusuf S^an, p. 683; released 
Mubammad Sh&h, p. 690. 

Abu-ul Fatb, Hakim, p. 628. 

Abul ^air, Shah, was left in Kamal 
by Ahniad Shah to collect tribute, 
p. 196; was sent with Shahzada 
Muhammad Wian by Ahmad Shah, 
p. 213. 

Abu-ul-ma‘ali, Sh3,h, his arrival and 
advance towards Kashmir, p. 734; 
his defeat by the Kashmiris, p. 736. 

Abu Sa‘id, Mirza, sent an ambassador 
to Mahmud Hialji, p. 641. 

Abu Sa‘id, Sultan, his presents to 
Sultan Zain-ul-*abidin, p. 669. 

Abu Tiirab, Mir, was enlisted in the 
band of the loyal servants of f^alifa- 
i-Ilahl, p. 413. 

Adam Kakhar, requested Mirza Haidar 
to pardon the offences of Daulat 
Chak, p. 712. 

Ailain Wian, son of Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘abidln, his conquest, p. 663; pursued 
Haji Wian, p. 664; his rule, p. 665; 
his revolt, p. 666; his attack and 
defeat, p. 667 ; went to Nilab, p. 668; 
saw his father; went to Qutb-ud- 
dlnpur, p. 670; came to pay a visit 
to his father and retired to Hindus- 
tan, p. 671; his fight, p. 672; fought 
against Mu|dials and died, p. 674. 

Adam Silabdar, was killed by BahS’- 
ul-mulk son of Alf Sban, p. 247. 

Add-ul-mulk, imprisoned Daud j^an, 
p. 219; was sent by Mobmud Sh&h 
to meet Ray Bat&i, p. 272; was sent 
to Maliriisa to stop Bahadur Shah, 
p. 331; fled from Bardda, p. 336; 
joined I-atIf Kh&ib p. 337; fled 
from the battlefleld, p. 341. 


Adham Khan, was sent to conquer 
Malwa by Akbar, p. 631. 

‘Adil I%an, commanded an army to 
reinforce Kaji Chak, p. 708. 

‘Adil l^n. Governor of Asir, nephew 
of Sul^lm Bah&dur, sent a letter to 
Sultan Bahadur, p. 344. 

‘Adil I^an, ruler of Asir and Burhan- 
pur, his name was Malik Nasir 
Raja; his rebellion and return to 
his country on hearing the advance 
of ?afar l^d.n, p. 178; on the arrival 
of Abmad Shah he fled to Asir, p. 
197. 

I ‘Adil Wiau, son of ‘Adil l^dn Sawai, 
j helped Malik Barid in acquiring 

I the Saltunat from Sultan ‘ Ala-ud-din, 

I p. 133. 

j Khan, son of Hasan Khan, his 

request to Mahmud Shah which 
was accepted, p. 282; was given 
the title of A‘zam Humayun and 
i entrusted the government of Asir 

and Burhanpur, p. 284; summoned 
Hisam-ud-din, received Hisam-ud- 
I din, honomod Hisam-ud-din with 

I favour and j)ermitted him to go to 

^ his camp, arranged for the murder 

of Hisam-ud-din, summoned Hisam- 
ud-din to fulfil his plan, p. 286; 
possessed the ef)untry of his enemy ; 
sent a Y)etition to Mahmud Shah 
with a description of tho hostility of 
Sh6r Khan and Saif Khan and the 
moasm^s which were adopted to 
defeat the enemy, p. 287 ; deter- 
mined id invade Kalna; permitted 
tho atnlrs of Gujrat to go back and 
returned to Burhanpur, p. 289. 

‘Adil i^an, son of Malik Ni^in-ul- 
mulk Turk; slew the governor of the 
fort of Kehrla; went with the dead 
^ body of liis father to render homage 
to Mub^unmad Shah, p. 96; tho 
flef of his father was confirmed on 
him by Mubainmad Shah, p. 97; 
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besieged the fort of Bir&kar; forgave 
Jay Singh Ray; the territory of Jay 
Singh Ray was conferred on him by 
Mu];^ammad Shah, p, 100; killed 
Farhad-ul-mulk and Malik Qiyam-ul* 
mulk; shut up the TurkI amirs 
in their houses and iniu'dorod thorn 
one by one, p. 112; informed SultAn 
Shihab-ud-din how ho had dispersed 
the n^bels, p. 115; defeated the rolxds 
and I'oquosted Mahmud Shah to 
pardon the offenoes of Dastur-ul- 
mulk, p. 116; attacked Ram Raj of 
Bijanagar, p. 141. | 

‘Adil Khan, sun of Mubarak Khan, j 
ruler of Asir and Burhanpur, p. 283. | 

‘Atiil Khan Foruqi, niler of AsIr and ! 
Burhanpur, hearing of the advafice 
of Mahmud Shah paid him tribute ; 
and prayed to bo excu8e<i, p. 281; 
joined Muzaffar Shah, was sent by 
Muzaffar Sliah to attack Uana 
Sanka, p. 304. 

‘Adil Khaniya, list of Sultans, p. 7. 

‘ Adil Muhammad, was sent by Akbar 
to conquer Malwa, p, 631. 

Ad wan. Raja, his reprostuitative, p. 
634; his order to th<' sons of Shah | 
Mir, p. 636. | 

Afdal i^an, refused the offer of Burhan 
and was killed by him, p. 390. i 

AfcUil Khan Majlin-i-Karlm^ took a 
message to Mabniud Shah, p. 677; 
\yaH given a title and sent i 
t<j put down Mulibta^ Kh^n and 
Iqbal P* ^>80; joined 9&hib | 

{Sh&n, p. 583; joined Mahmud Shah, j 
p. 684; was slain by the order i>f 
l!lta]>mud Shah, p. 587. I 

A^mad, son of Ni^m-ul-iriulk Bahrl, i 
his ambition, his hostilities, p. 136; 
his accession ; declareil independonco ; j 

period of reign, p. 137. 

All^nad, Malik, son of*8har Malik, | 
revolted against Ai^ad Shah, p. 194. j 


Abraad, Saiyid, was summoned by 
Ma^nud liihAlib p> 602. 

A^mad, SultAii of Bangala, p. 433; 
succeeded his father; died; period 
of reign, p. 434 (and n. I, p. 433). 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, p. 394; his 
name was Radr*ul-mulk; amirs gave 
liim the title of At,mmd Shah ; he 
was placeil on the throne by l*tmad 
hhan, who acted as Sultan and kept 
the (boy) Sult^an under confinement; 
went to Saiyid Mubarak Bulib6'>'l: 
fought with l‘tmad Khiln and wan 
defeat-ed, p. 395; wandert)d in the 
jungle; saw l*tmad in his confine- 
ment; attack (»f ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
on l‘tmad Khan which ended in 
ptmee; was munlered, jM^ritul of his 
reign, p. 396. 

Ab>nad Aswa<l, plained Sultan Hasan on 
the throne, bestowed title of ^ultaii 
Hasan on him, p. 676; op^Kised 
his retirement towards India, 
p. 677; in the post of vazlr^ p. 
679; enmity of Malik Yari 
Bliat, p. 680; was imprisoned and 
died there, p. 681. 

Ahmad Ayaz, Malik Muqarrab, was 
Hiunmoned by A^mad Sliah and 
given the task of commanding the 
Tarapur battery, p. 206; asked 
p(3rmission of Ahmad Sliah to 
attack the enemy, p. 207; nsko<l 
Har Hay to pay tribute, p. 212; 
was sent with SliAhza^la Muhammad 
hhan by Ahmoil Shah for an enquiry, 
p. 213; fought with Qailr {ihan and 
di^feated him, p. 214. 

Ahmiui ‘vVzI/-, Malik, went to Badr 
‘Ala by the order <»f Ahmad Shah, 
p. 193. 

Ahrna^J Jaurin, was entriwb^d with the 
duty of capturing Bahrain, p. 733; 
took Bahrain to Srinagar, received 
a title, p. 734. 
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A^ad Kanbu, Shaimi» A^ad Sh&h 
took advice of him, p. 191. 

Abmad Sh&n, waa sent by Mahmud 
l^ljl to crush RayzAda of Kehrla, 
p. 540. 

Abmad fiban, son of Ohazi £2^* was 
sent to conquer Tibet, p. 738; his 
fight with the Tibetans, p. 739; his 
promise to Husain Khan, p. 740; 
defeated Sankar Chak ; his plans 
against Husain p. 741; his 

imprisonment, p. 742; was blinded, 
p. 744. 

Ahmad Khan. Shahzada, son of 
Hushang ShAh, was pardoned by 
Mahmud IQialj!; was confined in the 
fort of Islamabad by Mahmud 
Khalji : his rebellion; confronted 
Taj KhAn. p. 499; refused to act 
according to the precepts of A‘zam 
Humayun; was poisoned and died, 

p. 600. 

Abmad Khattu, Shaikb» pp. 242, 290, 
292. 

Abmad SarkSjl, Malik, revolted against 
Abmad Shah, p. 194. 

Abmad Shah, son of Mabmud Shah, 
was placed on the throne by Malik 
Barld; the name of hddshdh was 
nominally added to his name; the 
amirs lived independently in his 
reign, p. 132; period of his reign and 
death, p. 133. 

Abmad ShAh, son of TAtAr ^An, i.e. 
SultAn Mubammad ShAh, Sul^An 
of GujrAt, sent the army which 
was summoned by Firuz ShAh, 
p. 43; sent a farmdn to ShAhzAda 
!^far £b5n to help the MusalmAn 
RAys of MahAim> p. 50; sent a 
message to SultAn Ahmad BahmanI 
to leave the fort of Tanbul, p. 54 ; 
was sent to recover MAlwa by 
Mu^afifar ShAh, made the coimtry 
of DhAr over to SultAn Hushang, 
p. 187; was placed on the throne 


by Mu^ffar ShAh, and given 
the title of NA^ir-ud-dln Abmad 
ShAh, p. 188; accession to the 
throne ; favours for the people ; 
Firuz KhAn became envious of his 
greatness; conferred the post of 
vozfr on Jivan DAs Khattry; rebel- 
lion of Firuz I&An, p. 189; advanced 
towards Bahroj ; satisfied the rebels 
by sending a message to them ; 
hearing the advance of SultAn 

Hushang marched to the village 
of Wantaj ; Bhikam Adam ^an 
AfghAn, p. 190; met Abmad 

ShAh; sent *lmAd-ul-mulk in ad- 
vance to engage SultAn Hushang; 
Hiishang went back in shame, 
taking the advice of Shai^i 

Aliinad Karibu founded the city 
of AhmadAbad ; various material 
foun^tions in AbmadAbAd, p. 191; 
second rebellion of Firuz WiAn 
and Haibat Wian ; arrived in 

the town of Wantaj to destroy the 
rebels; sent Fatb HlAn in advance; 
Fatb KhAn joined Saiyid Ibrahim 
Ni^m the Jagirddr of the town 
of MahrAsa; advanced towards Mah- 
rAsa; on arrival in the vicinity of 
MahrAsa sent a message to Badr 
‘AlA and Rukn l^An which was not 
responded to ; sent another message 
to Badr ‘AlA and Rukn l&An, p. 
192; Badr ‘AlA and Rukn {QiAn 
replied to the message stating that 
they would withdraw the idea of 
enmity when Nis^Am-ul-mulk, Malik 
Abmad ‘Aziz, Malik Sa‘Id-ul-mqlk, 
and Saif fOiwAjah would come and 
give them assurance of safety ; 
ordered the above-mentioned amirs 
to proceed to the fort of MahrAsa; 
Badr ‘AlA and Rukn had 

Malik NizAin-ul-inulk and Malik 
Sa‘Id-ul-mU]k seized and im- 
prisoned in the fort, hearing the 
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treachery of the enemies attacked 
the fort; defeated the rebels; Firuz 
Kh&n and the Raja, p. 193, of 
Idar fled; Ranmal seized the 
treasure of Firuz hhan and sent it 
to the Sultan; returned victorious 
to A^madab&d, p. 194; sent Latif 
Kh&n with Malik Nir^in-ul-mulk to 
punish Malik Sh&h Malik; advanced 
to crush Sultan Hushang; sent 
Malik *lmad*ulmulk Samarqandl 
to fight with Sul^i Hushang from 
Bandhu; on the retirement of Sult>&n 
Hushang Shah MaUk attacked Latif 
Khan: Sh&h Malik could not defeat 
the Sh&hz&da and fled to the 
Zaminddr of Karnal; thanked God 
and granted gifts to the people of 
Abmadabad, p. 195; att€u;ked and 
subjugated the Raja of Karnal; 
appointed Shah Abul ^lal 

Saiyid Q&sini as tribute collectors 
of Karnal ; returned to his capital ; 
marched towards Nadarb&r to st<3p 
*Adil Kh&n: sent an army to cap- 
ture the fort of Tambol, p. 196; 
flight of ‘Adil Kh&n; victory of the 
fort of Tambol; arrived in the 
vicinity of Mahrasa; after ropix»ach- 
ing the Zamlnddra Sult&n Hushcmg 
returned to his own country, p. 167 ; 
nominated Ms^pnud Kh&n, p. 198, 
to recover tribute from the Zamin- 
(idrs of Sorath; sent Malik Mahmud 
BarkI and MulibliS'Ul-mulk to punish 
Na^Ir; Nai^Ir prayed for pardon 
of his offences; forga^^e Nai;ilr with 
favour; advanced to conquer M&lwa; 
left Ni;p&m-ul-mulk as the regent 
*of the kingdom during his absence 
and to punish the R&ja of Mandal, 
p. 199; war between the troops of 
Sul4&n Hushang and A^mad ShAh, 
pp. 199->201; besieged the hill of 
Champ&iilr; a petition of the Rftja 
of ChAmp&nIr, p. 201, to the Sul^&n 


and its acceptance; conquered Son* 
kara; started towards Mandu, 
punished the inliabit/ants of the hill 
of K&ntu; Maul&na Musa and *AlI 
^&mid coming from Sul(&n Husliang, 
p. 202 ; prayed the Sult&n not to 
oppress the Musalm&ns of M&lwa; 
sent an affeotioimte letter to Sul^n 
Hushang; went back to Ahmad&b&d; 
laid the foundation of a fort at 
Jinur; built a lino of fortifications 
round the town of Dh&mdd, p. 203; 
exortod a tribute from Ch&mp&nir ; 
advanced towards flonkhera and 
laid there the foundations of Jdtua* 
ma^idt p. 204; hearing of the dis- 
appearance of Sult&n Hushang 
mnn^hed towards Mandu; besieged 
Mahisra; encamped at the foot of the 
fort of Mandu; marched towards 
Ujjain; the division of the country 
among his ntnira; Hult&n Hushang 
entered the fort of Mandu, p. 206; 
went fi*om Ujjain to Mandu and sat 
down in front of the Delhi gate; 
stmt a fartndn to Al^mad&b&d to 
summon Malik Al^mad Ay&z; 
advanced to Harangpur; SiiH&n 
Husliang submitted to him and 
agreed to pay tributts the sudden 
attack of 8uJt&n Hushang on tht^ 
8ul^n*M camp, p. 206; drmtructions 
caused by the attack of Hul(An 
Hushang; victory of the Hult&n; 
flight of Hu4&n Hushang with his 
army to H&rangpur, pp. 207-208; 
started for OujrAt; defecated Hul^n 
Hushang outside the fort of HA- 
rangpur; advancotl in the direction 
of Al^rnadAbAd, p. 208; lived for 
three years in Al[^inadAbAd for 
regulating tlie administration of his 
kingtlorn; sent an army to attack 
PunjA; advanced into Idar; on the 
bank of H&tmatl laid the founda- 
tion of a fort, p. 209; PunjA, till 
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his death, fought with the troops 
of Sult&n, pp. 210-211; advanced 
to Idar; Har Ray, the son of Punji, 
begged for the pardon of hia offences; 
forgave Har Ray, p. 211; conferred 
the title of ^afdar-ul-mulk on Malik 
Hasan; plundered Kilwara; went 
to Ahmadabad, p. 212; Raja Kanha 
brought a force from Sultan Al^ad 
Bahmani and ravaged parts of 
Nadarbar; Shahzada Muhammad 
jflian fought a battle with the 
Dakini troops and gained the victory, 
p. 213; Shahzada Muhammad Hjan 
fought with Suhan ‘Aia*ud-din of 
Deccan and became victorious, 
pp, 213-214; on the petition of 
Qutb, the oft] cer-in -charge of the 
island of Mahaim, sent Shahzada 
^afar lOian to destroy Malik-ut- 
tujjar, one of the amfrs of Sultan 
Ahmad Bahmani; l^afar l^ian de- 
feated Malik-ut-tujjar, pp. 215-216; 
IJiafar l^an took possession of 
Mahaim and divided it among the 
amirs; Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
marched against the country of 
Bagiana ; postponed the siege of 
Champanir; advanced towards 
NadSt; after plundering Nadot en- 
camped in the vicinity of Nadarbar; 
Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, on the 
arrival of the Sultan, had left a 
detachment on the boundery of his 
kingdom and had gone back to 
Oulbarga ; turned back towards 
Ahmadabad; crossed the TApti after 
successive marches, p, 217; Sultan 
Ahniad Bahmani besieged the fort 
of Tamb51 ; advanced towards Tam- 
bol; encouragement and assurance 
of reward by Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
to liis soldiers, advanced towards 
him, Sultan Ahmad Bahmani 
started to meet him; a conflict 
between Sultan Ahmad Bahmani, 


p. 218; StdtSn Ahmad Baimianl 
took the path of flight; entered the 
fort of Tawbol; started towards 
Talnir; gave directions to Malik 
Taj-ud-dfn and conferred a title on 
him; returned to AJhmadabad; mar- 
riage of Shahzada Fath IQian; 
the story of the siege of the fort of 
Tambol, p. 219; invasion of the 
Deccan ; advanced to conquer the 
countries of Mewar and Nagor ; 
encamped in the town of Dungarpur 
and GanSsa; Raja of Dungarpur and 
Ganesa paid tribute to the Sultan ; 
ravaged the country of Kilwara; 
invaded Dilwara ; raised to the 
ground the palaces of Rana Mukul, 
p. 220; left Malik Mir Sultan! for 
collecting l^iraj ; turned to Rathors ; 
Rathor chiefs behaved with loyalty; 
Firuz IQian offered tribute; gave 
back ' the tribute ; returned to 
Ahmadabad, p. 221; advanced and 
took possession of the greater part 
of Malwa; intention to place Shah- 
zada Masa*ud l^an on the throne 
of his ancestors; plague attacked 
the army and made him 
return to Gujrat; gave hopes of 
help to Masa^ud Shan; date of his 
death, p. 222; period of his reign; 
place of his tomb; title after his 
death, p. 223; was sent by Sultan 
Mu^ffar to help Sultan Hushang, 
p. 470. 

Ahmad Shah Bahmani, Sultan; with 
Firuz Shah succeeded in regaining 
the hereditary dominion from SultfUi 
Shams-ud-dln, p. 27; he performed 
feats of valour when Sultan Firuz 
Shah was fighting with Deo Ray, 
p. 34; prophecy of Saiyid Muham- 
mad Glsudaraz about his sovereignty , 
p. 38; attempt by the adherents 
of Firuz Shah to seize him; 
Firuz Shah attempted but could 
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not crush him, p. 40; he was 
declared by FIruz Shall to be the 
heir of his throne, p. 41 (and also 
note 3, p. 40); succeeded his brother; 
assumed the title of Sul^An A^mad 
Sh&h Bahmeuil; entrusted the reins 
of the government to the hands of 
Shir Malik, p. 42; being aware of 
the insult of N&sir-ud-din awarded 
mortal punishment to Shir Malik; 
returned the army of Sult&n Al;unad 
GujrStl, p. 43; advanced towards 
Bij&nagar, p. 44; commenced to 
ravage Bijanagar; Deo Rfty sent 
gifts and asked pardon for his 
offences; forgave Deo U&y; sent a 
friendly farmdn to Deo R&y; came 
back to the capital; granted promo* 
tions to the amirs; allowed the amirs 
to retire to their thdnas ; sent a 
proposal to Nasir IfiiAn of Asir for the 
marriage of his son ‘Ala-ud-dln ; 
welcomed the guests of AsIr, p. 46; 
summoned the Q&zis and the great 
men of the city; arranged the 
marriage asscnnbly; sent back the 
sons and the a<lherents of Nasir 
Kh&n ; advanced , towards Tilang, 
p. 46; certain forts were re-occupied; 
took tribute from the Kal&ntars 
and returned to Gulbarga ; advanced 
to punish the R&y of M&hur; de- 
feated the R&y and took poswission 
of every thing belonging to 
lym, p. 47; appointed Sh&hz&da 
*Al&-ud-dXn to be the heir apparent 
and made Mub^unmad* hh&n over 
to him; conferred the country of 
M&hur with ita clependencies on 
^ii&hz&da Mabmud HJ^&n; gave the 
fort of R&ipur with its suiromidings 
to Dftud Sli&n, p. 48; appointed 
Kbalf Qaaan *Arab entitled Malik* 
ut*tujj&r to conquer the island of 
Mah&im, p. 49; the MukalmAn R&ys 
of Mah&im went to ask help from 


the Sult&n of Gujr&t; sent Sh&h- 
z&da *A]&*ud*dIn to reinforoe Malik- 
ut*tujj6r, p. 50; marched towards 
the territory of Narsingh Rfty which 
was invaded by Sul^&n HOshang; 
besieged the fort of Kehrla; after 
defeating Sul^n Hushang arrived 
in the city of Bldar, p. 52; selected 
the city of Bldar for his capital, 
laid the foundation brick of the 
fort: planned a grand mansion for 
the palace, p. 53; marched to cap- 
ture the fort of Tanbftl; Sult&n of 
Gujr&t sent a message to leave the 
fort of Tanbill in the possession of 
its owner; withdrew his forces 
from the fort, p. 64; wont to 
Gulbarga; became ill; gave counsel 
and directions U> 8h&hz&da *Al&- 
ud-dln, p. 65; his death; period 
of iH'ign, p» 66 (and see note 1, 
page 66); sent Sult&n *Al&'Ud*dIn 
and l^&n Jah&n to 6ght with 
Sh&hz&da Mubammad, p. 213; 
ciespatched forces to strengthen 
Malik-ut-tujjAr, p. 216; marched 
against the country of Bagl&na; 
hearing the arrival of Sult&n Abmad 
Gujr&tl went back to Gulbarga, 
p. 217; besieged the fort of Tamb5l; 
encouraged his solcUers to fight 
the army of Gujr&t; fought 
the army of Gujr&t, p. 218; was 
defeated and fled from Tamb5l, 
p. 219; rejected the request of 
8ult&n Abmad Gujr&tl; was de- 
feated and destroyed by 8ult&n 
Abroad Gujr&tl. p. 220. 

Abroad ^il&h, Malik, was sent to 
reconnoitre the roatls, p. 505, 

Aimana, p. 140. 

‘Ain-ud-din, Malik, <me of the ad- 
herents of Mabrofid Sh&h, p, 289; 
was given a title of Ni^m-ul-mulk 
by Mabroud 8h&h, p. 242. 
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* Ain-ul-mulk, Mal^ud Shah sent him 
to take charge of the fort of Panala 
and its neighbourhood, p. 123; from 
Fan&la he was sent to the island 
of Gk)a for its possession; came back, 
and presented Malik Sa'Id to the 
Sultan; properties and territories 
of Bahadur GilanI were conferred 
on him, p. 126. 

‘ Ain-ul-mulk, joined Na^ir Shah, p. 567. 

‘Ain-ul-mulk, Hakim, came to ‘All 
‘Adil ^aii from fQialifa**i-IlahI, 
p. 163. 

‘Ain-ul-mulk. Malik, waited on Mu- 
^affar Sh5h; attacked the town of 
Mahrasa; fight against the Raja 
of Idar; took the path of flight, 
p. 296; was given money by Mu- 
^affar Shah, p. 297. 

‘Ajab DS6, Raja of Jammu, i^in- 
forced Malik Yarl Bhat, p. 680. 

AjhI, Malik, released Muhammad 
Sh&h; his rank in the court of 
Fatb Shah; his ability, p. 690; was 
put to death by the sons of IbrShIm, 
p. 691. 

‘Alam, Shah, p. 327. 

*Alam, Sultan, ruler of KalpI, com- 
plained to Sul^n Bahadur against 
the cruelty of the curmy of Jinnat 
AshianI, p. 367 ; reinforced the army 
of Gujrat, p. 373; was hamstnmg 
by the order of Humayun Badshah, 
p. 375. 

‘ Alam Kaiplwal, Sultan, was appointed 
to govern Raisin by Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 616. 

‘Alam Khan, defeated Sankar Chak, 
p. 742. 

‘Alam of Jam Bayazid, an 

account of his insult in the court of 
Sultan Mabmud, p. 801; wounded 
Sultan Mabmud; his flight to his 
father; went to Shor, p. 802. 

‘Alam Shan, son of Sultan Sikandar 
LudI Badshah of Dehll, his repre- 


sentation to Mu^fifar Shah about 
the cruelty of Sultan Ibrahim, p. 
319. 

/^Alam ^an, ^anzada, the father of 
Ha^ifr Hian of Asir, p. 57; was 
placed on the throne of Asir and 
Burhanpur by Malik Hisam-ud- 
din Maghul, p. 283; advanced 
towards Burhanpur, p. 284. 

‘Alam kban Ludi, struggle with 
Darya ^an, p. 387; defeated Darya 
Khan and took up the post of w- 
zdrat, p. 388; fled to Shdr i^an, 
p. 389; joined Sultan Abmad, 
p. 395. 

‘Alam Shah, Malik, surrendered his 
thdna to Mahmud Shah, p. 284; 
was given the title of Qutb 
i^an; and was sent in attendance 
on A‘zam Humayun, p. 285. 

‘Alam-ul-mulk. shut himself in Daii- 
latabad; Hasan gave safe conduct 
to him, p. 8. 

‘ Aia-ud-d!n, Shaikhzada, was sent with 
presents to Mirza Abu Sa‘id by 
Mahmud Khalji. p. 541. 

‘Ala*-ud-din, Sultan of Bangala, met 
Mukbli? in battle and slew him; 
assumed the title of Sultan ‘Ala’-ud- 
dJn; attacked Sultan Fakbr*ud-dln 
and put him to death; succeeded 
Sultan Fakbr-ud-din; left a thdna 
at Lakhnauti ; a<lvanced towards 
Bangala, p. 420 (and notes 1-2, 
p. 420); was slain by Malik HAjI 
Iliyas ‘Alai; period of reign, p. 421. 

*Al&-ud-din,' Sultan of Bang&la, suc- 
ceeded Mu^fifar ShAh HabshI ; 
sliowed favours to the amfr«, p. 442 
(and note 2, p. 442); raised ' his 
special servants to high ranks; 
removed the pdika ; siunmoned 
learned men; made efforts for 
enriching the country; allotted many 
villages for defraying the expenses 
of the alms houses ; came every year 
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from Ekdala to Panduah; his reign; 
death; period of reign, p. 443. 

*Al&-ud>^n, Sult&n, son of Ahmad 
Sh&h BahmanI ; Ahmad Sh&h ap. 
pointed him as the heir apparent 
and made Muhammad hh&n over 
to him, p. 48; went to reinforce 
Malik-ut-tujjar; came back un- 
successful, p. 50; heard the counsels 
and directions of his father, p. 55; 
succeeded his father and gav'e him- 
self the title of *Ala-ud-dTn Shah; 
entrusted the reins of the govern- 
ment to Dlliiwar ^&n, p. 66; sent 
i^alf Hasan Malik-ut-tujjAr to 
oppose Nasir i^an; stmt Shahzada 
Muhammad Khan, p. 58, to corujuer 
Bij&nagar; advanced to punish 
Muhammad Sian on receiving the 
information of the rhmth of Malik 
‘ImSd-ud-dln; dofoatod Muhammad 
^an, p. 59; sent a farmdn and 
conferred Mouzah Raijur c)n Sh&h- 
zftda Muhammatl hhaii, p. 60; 
returned to the capital, p. 61; 
nominated Dll&war Khan to conquer 
Kokan; sent farmdne to the amirs 
on the frontier to join Dll&war igian, 
p. 66; distinguished Dllawar {Qian 
for conquering Kokan and the fort 
of H&hal; turned against DllAwar 
hh&n, p. 67; received the informa- 
tion of plundering by the RSy of 
Bij&nagar, p. 67; advanced towards 
Bijanagar; besieged the fort of 
Mudkal; excused the UAy of 
Bijanagar, made an agt’eement and 
returned to the capital; arranged a 
great entertainment and conferred 
distinctions on the amirs, p. 69; 
came to save M&hur from tlie hands 
of Mahmud I ftia ljl and Bikanrlar 
Kh&n; became victorious ; grarite<l 
honour to the thdnaddr of M&hur; 
gave him the title of Fal|hr-ul- 
mulk; and confirmed him in the 


go\^mment of M&hur; after making 
arrangements for the government of 
MAhur returned to capital; forgave 
the offences of Sikandar 
exalted him, p. 71; his character 
and naturt), p. 71; direction and 
precepts to his son, p. 73; his death, 
p. 75 ; period of reign, p. 76 ; was 
sent by his father to fight with 
BhahzAda Muhammad of (lujr&t, 
p. 21.3; arrived at DaulatAb&d; 
received reinfon'ements; fled after 
tiio battle, p. 214. 

*Ala ud-dIn, SultAn, son of Mahmud 
iShAh, was made the bdds/uS/i after 
the death of Ahmad Sh&h by Malik 
Barid; planned to follow his great 
aiu'estors; in op|H)Mition of his plan 
Malik Hand in concert with Ni;p&in- 
uhmulk, *lm&il-ul imilk, and *Adil 
IQl&n dethroned him; the fs^riod of 
reign which was passi'd in <H)nttne- 
ment was oiu' year and cloven 
months, p. 133. 

* Al&’-ud-din, Suh&ii, son of SuH&ii 
Shams ud-dln, SulfAn of Kashmir; 
accession ; imprisoned tlu^ HasturTs ; 
laid the foundation of a city, p. 639; 
made a rule for unchaste women, 
period of reign, p. 649. 

*Al&-ud><lTn Ijlasan Hh&h, p. 2 ; his 
rise in Daulat&b&d, p. 3; his decla- 
ration as a descendent of Bahman, 
p, 4; came to Delhi, p. 7; went to the 
pn^sence of Hhaikh Ni;rAm-ud*dIn 
Dchlavi who pri'diotcul his future ; 
turned towards the Dakin; killed 
the Huperintemlent of (hilbarga 
and [possessed its neighlxiuring 
tract, wont to Daulat&bihl; gave 
safe conduct to ‘ Alain -ul-friulk; pos- 
sessed all the profs^rty Ix^longing to 
Mul>ammad Hli&h in D&r&garh; 
placed IsmA‘Il Fath on the throne of 
D&rAgarh and gave him the title of 
N&^ir-ud'dln, p. 8; on the arrival 
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of Muhammad Shd,h marched away 
towards Gulbarga; slew ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk, p. 9; went to Daulatabad; 
placed himself on the throne; as* 
sumed the title of Sultan ‘Ala-ud- 
dlii; made Gulbarga his capital and 
changed its name to Hasanabad; 
his illness; his advice to his son 
Muhammad Wian, p. 10; his death; 
period of reign, p. 11 (and see 
note 4 on page 9, and note 1 on 
page 10). 

‘Ala-ud'din Suhrab, Malik, fled from 
Sultan Mahmiid and waited on 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din; was given the 
title of ‘Ala’-ul-mulk by Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din, p. 228; joined Mah- 
mud Khalji and was given a high 
rank and title by him, p. 522; went 
to Sultan Qidb-ud-din, p. 523. 

Wia-ul-mulk bin Suhrab, Malik, was 
sent by the amirs of SuJt&u Daud 
Shah to Makhduma-i-Jahan to bring 
Shahzada Fath Wian; brought 
Shahzada Path Wian, p. 237. 

.Vlf Wiari. son of Ulugli jj^an. fled from 
Mahrasa, p. 279; gave the elephants 
in charge of Sharf-i-Jahan and 
went to Mandu; was not favoured 
by Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din; c'aine 
towards Sultar^pdr; fought with the 
men despatched by Sultan Ma^nud; 
prayed for the pardon of his olfences; 
vraited on Sul^&n Mabmiid; <lid 
homage and was favoured by the 
latter; murdered ndib-i-^ard for 
whicli he was imprisoned and <Ued 
there, p. 280; sent a message to 
Latif lihAn to leave Chainpanlr* 
p. 336. 

‘All, Hakim, came to ‘All ‘Adil Wian 
from Sialifa’d-ll&hl, p. 163. 

‘All, Malik, was slain in the battle- 
field. p. 703. 

‘Air ‘Adil ]{b&n, succeeded his father, 
p. 162 ; he blinded Tahmasp and I 


Isma‘!l; his character and habits; he 
brought Amir Fath-ul-lah Shiraz! and 
made him his vakil; his possessions; 
his war with Husain Nizam-ul- 
mulk; his relation to iOialifa-i- 
Ilahl, p. 163; he included the name 
of Khcdifa-i-Ilahi in the public 
prayers and the coins of his reahn ; 
his religious inclinations; demanded 
the eunuch of Malik Barid; Murtada 
Nizam-ul-mulk attacked Barfd ; 
he reinforced the army of Barid; 
Malik Barid sent his eunuch to 
‘All ‘Adil Shah; his welcome of 
the eunuch; was killed by the 
emiiich; the period of his reign, 
p. 164. 

‘All, Shaikh Mir, his share in Kashmir, 
p. 699; was slain in the battlefield, 
p. 703. 

‘All Beg, Shaikh, as the commander 
of the army of Abdal Makri, p. 696; 
his representation to Mirza Ktoran, 
p. 700. 

‘All Chak, was slain by BibI Kabe‘H, 
p. 723. 

‘Air Chak, son of Nauroz Chak, his 
faith in Shah ‘Arif; his protest to 
‘All Shah, went to Husain Quli 
Khan and returned to Kashmir, 
p. 749. 

‘All HamadanI, Mir Saiyid, his ^J^n- 
qdh was burnt by the Kashmiris, 
p. 685. 

‘All Hamid, p. 202; his request^ to 
Ahmad Shah not to fight with 
Siilt&n Hushang, p. 203. 

‘All Khan, was sent with a letter and 
presents to Sul^n Mahmud Sharqi 
by Su4&n Mahmud iQialjl, p. 455. 

‘All Khan, father of Yusuf, his release 
from Mubarak f^an; his imprison- 
ment by the Kashmiris, p. 755. 

‘All hhan, uncle of Na^ir, was sent with 
a tribute to Mcdimud ^aljl by Na^r 
Sh&h, p. 512; went as a messenger of 
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Mahmud to Ma^miud Sharql, 

p. 516; fought against the troops 
of K5nbh5, p. 529; his dismissal, 
p. 562. 

Ul S^an, Kaja, was ordered to help i 
Burh5n; advaiifod to support Bur- | 
han; fought a battle; sent Burhaii 
to Ahmadnagar, p. 158. ‘ 

Ul Kh&n. Saiyid, joiiuxl the army of ! 
HuiniVyun, p. 372; slew Yiisiif 
Khan and BajI Bhat; eollocted i 
soldiers to fight his enemies, p. 683; I 
was banished from Kaslmiir, p. 686. 

Ml Kokah, was appointed in the ])laoo 
of Malik Lull, p. 745. 
ill MakrI, took a message to MlrzS, 
Haidar, p. 714. 

Uf Mubarak, Malik Mfe ‘ Ala’-ud-dlii, i 

Sultan of Bangfila. 

Ul Shah, brother of Husain, Sult&u 
of Kashmir, his reply to Hiisain 
Kh&n. p. 747; a<lvance(l towards 
Srinagar; came -to Husain Khan’s 
house; assumed the title of ‘All 
Shah and the duties of royalty | 
devolved upon him, p. 748; his i 
faitlj in Shah ‘Arif Darvfsh; ! 
obtained divorce fi)r his daughter; 
representation of ‘All (‘hak; seized 
‘All Chak, p. 749; sent troops against 
‘All Chak; ambassadors for Akbar; 
sent the daughter of his nofihew for 
the service of Sulfan Salim; public 
prayers and the coins of Kashmir 
w^re adorned with th^' name of j 
Akbar; forgave Yusuf Shfth; sent 
an army to invade Kishtwfir; went 
wjth his family to see JanialnagarT, 
p. 750 ; famine in Kashmir, p. 751 ; 
repented of his sins ; occupierl himself ' 
in performing religious duties; his 
death, p. 752. 

dt Sh&h, Sul45n, Sf>n of Sultan Sikan- | 
dan Su4an of Kashmir, after the 
death of Siy&h Bhat selected ShAhl j 
ShAn for the post of vfuir; went to ! 


the R6ja of Jammu, p. 650; a belief 
of the Indians ; his defeat ; period of 
reign, p. 652. 

‘All Sh&h B5gT, joined Mul.iaminad 
Shah, p. 692. 

‘All Shar, his struggle with Sul^i 
Jamshld. p. 638 ; his imprisoiunent, 
p. 757. 

‘All Shar, .lam, ruler of Sind, account 
of Ilia government, p. 775. 

‘All Sh5r. Malik, sent to the fort of 
Kaisin with SilhadI, p. 366. 

‘All Shakr Aq Quyiinll, Mir, p. 167. 

Al-i-’frdiir, p. 632. 

AllahailAd, Mir, arrival in MultAii, 
p. 803. 

Alp IQian Sanjar, Deputy of Sult&n 
‘Aia-ud-<lln P* 204 (and also 

n. 2 on p. 203). 

Amin IQlAn Churl, seized the fort of 
.lunilgarh and Sorath, p. 398. 

Amin Na^Ir, brought SilhadI by deceit, 
p. 356; was sent to luring SilhadI 
by Sultan Bahadur, p. 615. 

Amln-ul-mulk, father-in-law of Mir 
'j’ahir, p. 153; his dec^ision; his 
proclamation; was put to death, 
f). 154. 

‘Amir, son of *Abd-ul-lah, his plan 
for the invasion of Sind, p. 764. 

Amir hban, went with a message 
of |a*ace to the Kashmiris, p. 718. 

Anilr Mahmud Barkl, joined Ffruz 
hhan. J). 189; was directed by 

Ahmad Slulh to command the force, 

p. 200. 

Amir Zina, Abn>«d Jaurin camcc to his 
houses in Mc‘arch of Bahrain, p. 734. 

y\mman, complained to Uilnl iy[j[urshld, 
p. 554; was sentonc'cd to death, 
p. 564. 

Anar, .Jam, ruler of Hind, ac-coimt of 
his govcjrnment, p. 773. 

Anchha, Malik, his plan to place 
Hhahzada ‘UyjmAn IfliAn on the 
throne of Hiishang, p. 489; was 
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pardoned by Mabmud I^alji; was 
given a fief by Mahmud Sbaljl; 
his rebellion, p. 499; was attacked 
and killed with all his men by the 
Gonds, p. 600. 

Ankas Hian, foster brother of Husain 
N4am-ul-mulk, p. 152; was im- 
prisoned by Mirza Hian, p. 163. 

Ankri, fought with the Saiyids, p. 684; 
obtained release and fought against 
Muhammad Shah, p. 688; treatment 
by Mubamraad Shah; his rank, 
p. 689; his execution, p. 693. 

Araish Khan, was sent with a message | 
to M6dini Ray by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 697. j 

‘Arif Dannah, Shah, married the j 
daughter of ‘Ali Shah; faith of | 
others in him; his flight; his im- 
prisonment; divorced his wife, p. 
749. 

Arjun, p. 633. 

*Ar?-ul-mulk, his son was slain in 
the house of Qeidr Khan, p. 336. 

Asad lQ)&n, devastated the country of 
the R&ys of Kokan, p. 67. 

*• I 

As ‘ad ISian, advanced from Junir; 
joined Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 97; 
made Mallu Khan the Sultan; his 
repentance ; went to Malkapur i 

p. 162. 

Asad Khan Ludi, on the advance of 
Sul^n Ibrahim he fled from Sanbal, 
p. 461. I 

Asad Kh&i^ RumI, a vakil of Murta^a 
Ni^&in ShUi; had an interview with 
Pishrau Kh^’ P- I'^S* 

A^af Khan, was sent by Mahmud I 
Shah to punish ‘Alam Kb^n and | 
His&m-ud-din; took Malik L&dan | 
Khaljl with him and waited upon 
Sul^&n Mabmud, p. 284; was killed j 
by Burh&n, p. 390; was appointed I 
by Sul^Q Bah&dur to guard ! 
Mabmud Sh&h; made a martyr of j 
Mabmud Sh&h, p. 614 . | 


j A§af j^^n Gujrati, was left with a large 
force by Mu?affar Shah to reinforce 
Sultan Mahmud aalji, pp. 306, 605; 
his son was slain in a battle with 
Bhim Karan Purabla, p. 307; 
attained martyrdom, p. 607. 

Ashja‘-ul-mulk, Malik, fought with 
Udaya Singh, p. 314. 

AshtI Khan, was the title of Nizam 
Mufarrab, p. 173. 

‘Askarl, Mirza, was sent by Hum&yun 
I and defeated ‘Imad-ul-mulk, p. 376; 
was appointed to the government 
of Abmadabad by Humayiin Bad- 
shah, p. 377; relinquished the 
country of Gujrat, p. 378; was left 
in Gujrat by Humayun Bddahdh, 

p. 616. 

*Atan, Malik, defeated Vakan Khan, 
p. 560. 

Aubad I^an, was sent with tribute to 
Mabmud Khaljl by his father, p. 520. 

Auliya, Shaikh, was sent by Bihjat 
19;^an to Mabmud Sh&h to ask 
for pardon of his offences, p. 595. 

Ayaz, slave of Sultan Mabmud Gujr&tt, 
fought with the Firangis and 
defeated them, p. 282. 

Ayaz Sultani, Malik; fought with the 
Rajputs and defeated them, p. 276; 
stopped Mu;paffar Sh&h and himself 
wantetl to proceed to crush R&n& 
Sanka, p. 312; was sent by Mu^ffar 
Shah to chastise R&n& Sank& ; a 
representation to Mu^ffar Shaji, p. 
313; besieged Mandisor, p. 314; a 
message from Rana Sank& ; his reply 
to the messenger of Rana S&nka ; 
asked Sult&n Mabmud to come to 
his aid, p. 315; amirs of Giijr&t 
plotted against him, agreed to 
make peace with R&n& S&nk& ; 
a representation to Sul^&n Mabmud 
Kh&ljl, p. 316; encamped at Kh^ljlpur 
and honoured the emissaries of 
R&n& Sank&; was permitted to go 
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to the port of D@p; sent a message 
to R&n& S&nk&, p. 317; his death, 
p. 318. 

i'^am Hum&yun, younger son of 
Sultan NAfir-ud-dIn see Mahmud 
Sh&h, Sul^, son of N&sir Shah, 
Sultan of M&lwa. 

L‘zam Humfiyun ?afar Khan (Guj- 
ratl) owing to the excessive cruelty ' 
of Nii^m Mufarrah, Sul^n Muham* j 
mad Shah conferred the jdgir of j 
Gujrat on him ; he started for Gujrat, | 
encamped at the royal reservoir, and ' 
heanl the advice of Sultan Muham- i 
mad Shah, p. 173; titles which were j 
written to him by Sultan Muham- ' 
mad Shah, pp. 174-175; his delight j 
on the birth of his grandson A^mad I 
Khan ; in the neighbourhood of ' 
Nagor men of Kanbayat requested 
him to suppress the cruelty of 
Ni^am Mufarrah, ho sent a letter to 
Nizam Mufarrah, p. 175; the reply 
<jf Malik Nizam Mufarrah to him; 
rebellion of Ni?5m Mufarrah; a 
battle between ?afar jOian and 
Ni?am Mufarrah; death of Ni^ain 
Mufarrah; victory of ^afar |<9[}an, 
p. 176; he sent agents to all the 
parganas; ho advaiu'cd towards | 
AsAwal; came back to the neigh- 
bourhood of Pattan; the death of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah; th(? dis- 
obedience of the Raja of Idar; ho 
a^lvanced to punish the Raja of 
Idar; crushed the Raja of Idar, 
p. 177; took tributes from the RAja 
of Idar; advanced towards SomnAth ; 
advanced tow’ards Nailarbar to 
punish Malik Niwir Raja ‘ Adil Khan; 
returned to Pattan; invaded Jar 
and Tar; a^lvanced for the destruc- 
tion of SomnAth; his behaviour 
towards the Rajputs and their 
temples; arrival at Somnath and his 
activities; came back to Pattan; 


heard the tyranny of the RAjputs 
of Mandalgarh, p. 178; he marched 
towards Mandalgarh to take revenge 
for the tyranny of the RAjputs; he 
crushed the power of the RAjpdts, 
made them humble, and excused 
their offences, he performed a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh 
^wAjah Mu‘In-ud-drn ^asan San* 
jarl and plundered the towns of 
that country; his march towards 
DandwAna, plundered DllwAra and 
JalwAra; returned to Pattan, p. 179; 
issued an i>rder for the rest of his 
troops, pp. 179-186; TAtAr KhAn came 
from Delhi to GujrAt owing to the 
violence of Mallu TAtAr KhAn 

prayeil his father to help him 
in taking revenge from Mallu 
Khiln; MlrzA Plr Muhammad 
Khan possessed MultAn and seized 
SArang Kb^'^: arrival of Taimur in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi; he 
comforted TAtAr IfliAn and post- 
poned the march to Delhi; ho and 
TAtAr jOiAn advanced towards Idar; 
plundered the country of Idar 
and disgraced the RAja, p. 180; 
returned to Pattan; after the 
attack of Amir Taimiir people 
fled from Delhi to Pattan ; flight 
of 8uHAn Mahmud from Delhi to 
GiijrAt; ho disgrm*<Hl HultAn Mahmiid; 
his victorious advanw to Liar; his 
successful march to Hupjin^ss the 
Hindus of SomnAth, p. 181; ho 
dernolisheci their templets, laid the 
foundation of JArnP inos({ue, and 
ap})ointe<l the religious He**vants; 
returned to J^attan; TAtAr KhAn 
asked favour of his father to 
take biu'k the dominion of HuHAii 
Mahmud from Mallu KhAn; he 
instca<i of agreeing with the idea of 
TAtA? Khfi»». ma<le him his successor 
to the throne, p. 182; grieved at the 
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death of Tatar ^an; transferred 
Shams Dand&nl to replace 

Malik Jalal Kokhar; again 
ascended the throne after the death 
of Tat&r ^an, p. 184. 

A*fam Kh&n, was sent by i^lifa-i* 
Ilahi to conquer the Deccan; 
returned without accomplishing 
anything, p. 167. 

Azdar j^n, son of Alf ^an, it was 
reported to Mali^mud Shah that he 
was the murderer of Qai^ar £tian; 
order of his arrest issued by 
Mahmud Sh6h; later order of his 
release, p. 271. 

. *Aziz Khammar. caused rebellion in 
Gujrat, p. 2. 

*AzIz l^an NamI, brought a letter 
from Alimad Shah to Na^ir lQi6n of 
Asir containing the proposal of mar- 
riage of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din, p. 46. 

*AzIz Kbftn Turk, offered to sacrifice 
his life for Malpnud Shah, p. 114. 

* Aziz-ul-lah, Maul&na, p. 798; was 
invited by Jam Bayazid, p. 804. 

*AzIz-ul-mulk, Malik, was sent by 
Mahmud Shah to punish Malik 
Hisam-ud-din and * Alain [^n, p, 
284. 

Azurl, Shai^i, p. 63. 

B 

Baba Khalil, effected a peace between 
‘Idl Zina and the KashmMs, 
p. 722; took a message to Abdal 
Hian, p. 762; was sent by Saiyid 
Mubarak ^ ^be latter*8 

enemies, p. 764; his determination 
about Yusuf Khan, p. 760. 

Baba Mahdl, his determination about 
Yusuf yhan. p. 760. 

Babar EddaMh, Firdus Makani {{lahir- 
ud-din 'Mul^ammad, encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Delhf,^. 321; 
having slain Sultan Ibrahim LudI 


possessed Delhi, p. 444; Radl-ul> 
Mulk came to him, p. 610. 

Baebhra, Rayzada, his flight, p. 766. 

Badeh, Malik, son of Ni^m-ul-mulk, 
p. 269; after the death of his father 
he was given the title of I^itiyar- 
ul-mulk by Malunud Shah, p. 271. 

Bad! Alangdar, Saiyid, ho was ap- 
pointed by Mal^ud Shah for 
guarding the road and for the 
bringing in of provisions, p. 273. 

Badll, went to conquer DSbul but 
attained martyrdom, p. 764. 

Badi‘-uz-zaman, Mirza, p. 781. 

Badr ‘Ala’, Malik, instigated Firuz 
IQian and Haibat Hjan to revolt 
against Abmad Shah ; made arrange- 
ments to defend the fort of Mahrasa ; 
message of Sultan Ahmad to him; 
his reply to Ahmad Shah, p. 192; 
his treachery with the amirs of 
Ahmad Shah; he was executed by 
Aljunad Shah, p. 193. 

Badr J^jan, came into the city and 
offered congratulations to the 
murderers of ChangSz ifl^an, p. 409. 

Bahadur, Sultan, Gujratl, Sultan of 
Malwa, details of liis reign in Maiwa, 

p. 616. 

Bahadur Bhat, was asked by Ghazi 
JO^an to bring his son on the right 
path, p. 736. 

Bahadur Gilanf, eu)count of his rebel- 
lion; took forcible possession; 
oppression in the ports of Gujrat; 
plundered ships of Sultan Ma^^ud 
Gujratl dnd imprisoned his men; 
after a great battle arrested Kamai 
IQian and 9afdar and sent them 
toDabul, p. 117; wrote an improper 
reply to Ma^^nud Shah BahmanI, 
p. 119; fight with the army of 
Sul^n Mahmud near the fort of 
Mirich and its result, p. 120 > sent 
JQ^wajah Na*amat-ul-lah TabrIzI in 
order to ask pardon of his ofifences. 
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p. 121; revolted and was defeated 
by Ma^ud Sh&h, p. 122; his men 
joined Sultan Malipnud; fled from 
Kol&pur; sent ^wajah Na^amat- 
ul-lah Tabriz! with a petition to 
Sult&n Malijimud, p. 123; petition 
was granted but he himself changed 
his resolution, p. 124; was killed 
by Zain j^an, p. 125. 

Bah&dur ^an, agent of Jam Nand&, p. 
778. 

Bah&dur ^an, son of Zcun&n; 

joined his father, p. 743; was slain, 
p. 744. 

Bahadur j^an, Shalizada, his petition 
to Mu^aflar Shah for the increase of 
liis allowance; went to Ahmadabad 
from there to the country of Mfil, 
p. 320; visited the tomb of Khw&jah 
Mu‘In-ud-din Hasan Sanjarl and 
wont towards Delhi, fought with 
the Maghul soldiers, p. 321. 

Bahadur Sh&h, Sultan of Gujrat, at the 
invitation of Tm&d-ul*mulk invaded 
the Deccan, p. 136; arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar; 
encamped at Kalachabutra, p. 139; 
started for Gujr&t, p. 330; a letter 
to Taj ISian ; his successful advance, 
p. 331; left AhniadabSd with great 
pomp, p. 332; sat on the throne; 
raised the standard of empire; his 
generous bestowal ple.ased every one ; 
advanced towards Ch&mp&nir, p. 
333 ; halted at the town of Sahvimj ; 
army crossed over the river 
Mahindrl; after crossing the river 
c^vanced towards Ch&mpanir, p. 
334; ordered Na^Ir Sti&n to seize 
'tm&d-ul-mulk; sent T&j hb&n to 
attack 'Imad-ul>mulk and himself 
mounted to follow him; the house 
of *Im&d-ul*mulk was pillaged and 
his sons were taken prisoner; 
sentenced *lm&d-ul-mulk and 
ud-din to death ; appointed 


Sliainsh^r-ubmulk to seize *A<;jUl«ul- 
mulk and Ni^&m>uhmulk to attack 
Muh&flz hh&n, p. 336; sentenced 
Bah&’-ul-mulk to death; all the 
murderers of Sult&n Sikandar were 
put to death, p. 336; pleased all 
people by his generosity, p. 337; 
coronation in the capital of Gujr&t ; 
bestowed wealth and honours 
on the people ; OhAzI hh&n was 
appointed to the government of 
Nadarb&r and Sult&npur; sent 
orders for Latif Kh&n*8 destruction, 
p. 338; arranged a festive assembly ; 
a famine took place; endeavoured to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
ra^iyats ; movements of disturbers; 
sent Ulugh ISian, p. 339, against 
Latif Wi&n; Taj jQian reported to the 
Sult-&n the hostile attitude of Ulugh 
IgjAn and Qaisar jvhan; arrest of 
the conspirators; ordered release of 
the conspirators, p. 340 ; ordered the 
payment of Silahddrs' allowances; 
news from Oh&zi Hi&n about the 
battle and arrest of Latif Kh&ii» 
sent Muhib-ul-mulk to bring Latif 
hh&n; appointment of beadsmen 
at his brothers’ tombs, p. 341 ; 
wanted to advance against the 
Raja of M&l; T&j ^&n opposed it 
and soothed the Sult&n; sent an 
army with Tftj {Qian for the punish- 
ment of R&y Singh, p. 342; T&j 
{Qi&n ravaged the country of R&y 
Singh; sent T&j to arrange 

the affairs of Kanb&yet; dismissed 
the ddrogha of Kanb&yet; conquered 
the coim tries of Idar and BAkar; 
returned to Ch&mp&nir; wont to 
rebuild the fort of BahrSj, p, 343 ; 
after finishing the work went to 
KanbAyet; travelled to Dip by road ; 
invited the firangU to accept Ul&m; 
a letter from the governor of Ailr; 
p. 344; an order was issued in 
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reply to the governor of Aalr ; 
advanced to conquer the Deccan ; 
encamped for the ' collection of 
troops in the town of Bardda; Jftm 
Firuz joined the Sul^, p. 345; 
fixed a stipend for J&m Ffruz; 
promised to restore his dominion to 
J&m Firuz after recovering it from 
the Magl^uls ; powers from the 
various directions came and joined; 
representation from *Im&d-ul-mulk; 
decided to invade the Deccan; 
allowed Ja^far f^&n to visit A^ma- 
d&b&d, p. 346; returned to Muham- 
mad&b&d and passed the rainy 
season there ; marched towards 
B&kar and Idar; sent l&ud&wand 
S^n and ‘Imad-ul-mulk from 
pur to B&kar; proceeded towards 
Kanb&yet; embarked in a ship for 
the Dip; showed kindness to Rumls 
(Turks), p. 347 ; euranged residences 
for RamU and returned after re- 
commending them to the favour 
of Malik Ay&z; on his arrival at 
Oh&mp&nir ‘Umr hh^n, Qu^b Kli&n, 
and emirs of Sul^ Ibr&him fled to 
Oujr&t and were exalted to high 
ranks; penetrated into B&kcu* by 
successive marches; arranged for 
the better government of B&kar, 
p. 348; acceded to the prayer of 
Batan S&n ; laid the foundation 
of a mosque; gave Karohl to PrithI 
B&j ; divided the territory of B&kar 
between PrithI Rftj and Jag&, 
p. 349; bestowed favours on 
Sikandar [^&n and Bhupat; a mes- 
sage from Sul^ Mahmud, p. 350; 
reply to the message of Sult&ti 
Mahmud; marched towards B&ns- 
w&la; arrived at Sambla; waited for 
ten days for Sult&n Mahmud, p. 351 ; 
on arrival at Dib&lpur came to 
know that Sul^&n Mahmud 
wanted to confer the title of SuH&n 


^iy&s-ud-dln ^n his eldest son 
and had no disire to meet Sul|An 
Bah&dur; started and encamped at 
Sudpur; arrived at Na*lcha and 
made arrangements for the siege, 
p. 352; sent the PHrabla contingent 
to Pahalw&nia; took up quarters in 
the palaces at Muhammadpur; cap- 
tured the fort of Mandu, p. 353; 
ascended to the top of LaH Maftal 
and sent a man to wait on Sul^&n 
Mahmud; received Sul^ Mahmud 
with respect and tried to please 
him; took up his residence, p. 354, 
at Mandu ; gave permission to amirs 
to go back to Qujr&t; went to see 
Burh&npur and Asir; conferred on 
Ni^&m-ul-mulk DetkinI the title of 
Muhammad Shah and returned to 
Mandu; ordered the release of 
Musalm&n women from the disgrace 
of Kufr and condign punishment 
for SilhadI; sent Muqbal j^&n 
to Champanir to guard the fort; 
sent Iiy^tiyar hh&n with troops and 
treasure ; made proclamation of his 
departure to Gujrat, p. 356; went 
to Mandu to make preparations 
for the march towards Qujrfit; 
left Il^tiyar ^an in charge of 
the government of Mandu; gave 
permission to Bhupat to bring 
SilhadI; advanced towards Ujjain; 
went away to Dib&lpur, Banharla 
and Sa*dulpur for hunting, p. ,356; 
started from Sa^dulpur for Dh&r; 
talked with the amirs about seizing 
SilhadI; took up his residence in 
the fort of Dh&r; sent *Im&d-ul- 
mulk to attack Bhupat; started 
towards Ujjain; conferred the 
government of Ujjain, p. 357, on 
Dary& £h&i^; bestowed S&rangpu^ 
on Mallu Sh&n; gave permission 
to ^ablb Bh&n to go bock to Ashta ; 
marched towards Bhilsa and RfiXsIli; 



on arrival at came to know I 

about the cuirenoy of heathenism 
there, p. 358; waited at BhUsa 
for three days for the erection of 
mosques and houses for pious 
purposes ; advanced to conquer 
Raisin; attacked Purahla Rajputs, 
p. 359; forbade continuance of the 
fight and postponed it to next day; 
marched from Raisin and commenced 
the construction of covered passages ; 
representation from SilhadI for sub- 
mission and acceptance of Islam, 
p. 360; acceding to the request of 
his brother, SilhadI asked leave of 
the Sultan for evacuating the fort; 
granted leave to SilhadI and 
waited ; SilhadI was permitted 
to go to the fort ; SilhadI 
advised the Rajputs of the fort, 
p. 361; fight between the son 
of SilhadI and the army of Gujrat; 
ordered imprisonment of SilhadI 
in the fort of Mandu; bc^came 
violent on hearing the news of the 
liana’s appro€U?h; sent Muhammad 
l^ian and ‘Imad-ul-mulk Sult^I 
for their chastisement, p. 362; 
Muhammad Khan and ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk submitted a report to the 
Sultan describing the advance of 
Rana with a large force; on the 
report of ‘Imad-ul-mulk hastened 
towards Kahrftr; report of the spies 
o( Rana about the arrival of the 
Sultan, p. 363; flight of R5na and 
Bhupat ; pursued the enemy, 

P, ^64; leaving the punishment 
and castigation of the R&n& to the 
next year returned to R&IsIn and 
after arrival there made the siege 
closer than before; terms and 
conditions of Lakhman for evacuat- 
ing his fort for the Sult&n; granted 
Lakhman’s prayer and summoned 
SilhadI from the fort of Mandu ; 


detailed a body of soldiers to guard 
the fort, p. 365; sent Malik ‘AH 
ShSr with SilhadI to the fort; 
enthusiastic speech of R&nl 
Durg&watl made SilhadI ready for 
i*evolt, p. 366; fatal end of the 
i-ebels; granted the fort of R&lsin 
and Chand6rl and the territories 
of Bhilsa as a jdglr to Su4&n ‘ Alam ; 
appointed Muhammad Kh&n to 
capture the fort of the Kakrun; 
started on an expedition to hunt 
elephants; made Kanur over to 
Ulugh Kh&n: took possession of 
Islamabad and Hushang&b&d and 
the whole of the country of MMwa; 
granted those possessions as jdgira 
to the amlra of Qujrat, p. 367 ; 
arrived towards K&krun; occupied 
himself in Kakrun in a festive 
assembly; sent *Im&d-ul-mulk and 
Ikbtiyar gjan to capture the fort 
of Mandisor; forts of Mandis5r 
and K&krun came into the Sul^ftn’s 
possession; advanced from Mandu 
to Champ&nir, p. 368; advanced 
towards Dip on being informed of the 
power of firangia ; advanced towards 
Chitor; siege of the fort of Chitor, 
sporadic fights of the Gujrfttls and 
their victories; submission of the 
K&na to the Sult'an; cause of 
hostility with ilumilyun BftdshAh; 
conferred favours on T&t&r lih&n, 
p. 369; spent money for collection 
of troops, p. 370; letters from 
Humayun Batish&h which were 
injt satisfactorily responded to; 
Humayun B&dsh&h advanced to 
crush the Sultan; advanced to seize 
the fort of ChitSr, p. 371 ; took the 
fort of Chitor; met Hum&yun B&d- 
shah in the vicinity of Mandisdr; 
opinion of the amlr$ of the Sult&n, p. 
372 ; preparations for war with the 
Mugk*!** reinforcement by ‘Al&iii 
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^&lpiwd.l, p. 373; exhaustion 
of the Gujr&tls; fled towards 
Mandu; Humayun B&dsh&h pursued 
him to the fort of Mandu» shut 
himself up in Mandu, p. 374; flight 
from Mandu to Ch&mpanir; sent the 
treasure and jewels which he had 
at ChSmpanir to the port of Dip and 
himself went to Kanbayet; taking 
strong horses went on to the port 
of Dip, p. 376; distribution of the 
treasures of ^ the ^ul^&n; deputed 
‘Imad-ul-mulk for collecting the 
revenue, p. 370; rebellion over the 
whole of Gujrat, p. 377; advanced 
into Gujrat; relinquishment of 
Gujrat by the amirs of Humlyun 
Badsh&h, p. 378; advcinced to- 
wards Champanir to crush Tardl 
B6g Kh&n: halted at Champanir 
for arranging the affairs in that 
neighbourhood ; advanced towards 
S5rath and JunSgarh to enable the 
firangiSf who had been called for 
help, to return, p. 379; arrival of 
the Jirangis at the port of Dip ; 
successful conspiracy of the firangis 
caused the death of the Sul^aji, 
p. 380; port of Dip in the possession 
of the firangis; period of reign, 
p. 381, 

Bah&r jgian, the command of the 
fort of Ranthambhor wa« transferred 
from him by Mahmud Shaljl, p. 620. 

Bah&’-ud-din, was welcomed by Yusuf 
hhan, p. 769. 

Baha-ud-din, Malik, one of the 
adherents of Mahmud Shah, p. 239; 
he was made D^tiyar-ul-mulk by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 242. 

Bcdia’-ud-din *Im&d-ul-mulk, Malik, 
he was sent to the (hdna of Sonkhir 
by Mahmud Sh&h, p. 203; by taking 
an oath on Qurdn he gave assurance 
to R&y R&y&n not to disclose the 
aeorets of his treachery to Mahmud 


Shah and promised to assist him 
in carrying out his intention;, 
had a talk with Malik Miy&n; wrote 
a letter to Malik Farhat-ul-mulk 
to meet him; sent a letter to 
Malik Qiyam-ul-Mulk forbidding him 
to march from Rakhlal ; sent 
for Muhafi^ 13l6.n and gave him 
special directions, p. 206; advised 
Mahmud Shah to go to Ahmadab&d ; 
addressed the amirs in regard to the 
reply to the question of Mahmud 
Shah, p. 208; inquired the cause 
of silence of Mahmud Shah ; reported 
the whole story of conspiracy to 
Mahmud Shah who sent him to 
conquer Jalor and Sajor; encamped 
near the tomb of Shaikh H&ji 
Rajab, p. 270 ; informed Mahmud 
Shah what was done by Mujahid 
Khan: his death, p. 271. 

Baha’-ud-din Quraishi, Shaikh, went 
as an ambassador to Mirza Sh&h 
Husain, p. 805. 

Baha’-ud-din Zakariya Multan!, 
Shaikh, p. 788. 

Baha’ul-mulk, helped ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
in placing Na§Ir Khan on the throne, 
p. 328; joined Sultan Bahadur, 
p. 332; was hanged by the order 
of Sultan Bahadur, p. 330. 

Baha*-ul-mulk (son of Alf Khan), 
killed Adam Silahdar and fled to 
Idar, p. 247. 

Bahlul, Maul&na, went as an amjbas- 
8€kdor to Mirza Shah Husain, p. 806. 

Bahlul Ludi, Malik, was sent by 
Sultan Muhcmmad to fight agi-^nst 
Mahmud ^alji, p. 610. 

Bahlul LudI, Sultry Badshah of 
Dehli, asked help of Sultan Mahmud 
l^lji, p. 400; asked favour of 
Sultan Qusain, defeated Sult&n 
Husain, sent Malkah-i'Jahdn to 
Sult&n Ijhjsain, p. 401; requested 
Sult&n Husain to be peurdonad; 
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defeated Sul^aii Husain on every 
occasion, took possession of Jaunpur 
and established his son there; his 
d^ath, p. 462. 

Bahram, R&ja, raided Indarkdt, p. 716. 

Bahram Chak, son of RSgl Chak, 
reached Srinagar, p. 709; went to 
Haibat NiyazI, p. 713; his 

share in the division of Kashmir, 
p, 719; was seized by ‘Idi Z!n&, p. 
721; defeated the Niyftzls, p. 723; 
his imprisonment, p. 726; was 
granted favours by OhazI 
p. 732; joined the rebels, p. 733. 

Bahr&m Hian, p. 16; Bahram aan 
and Govind Ray rose in revolt ; the 
Sultan started towards Deogarh; 
arrived in its neighbourhood ; 
they became afraid and went to 
Daulatabad to Shaikh Rukn-ud-din, 
the great Sufi of the time, ji. 17 ; 
the Saltan on hearing of this arrived 
at Daulatabad and went to visit 
the Shaikh, and agreed to pardon 
them; they went away to Gujrat, 
p. 18; was sent by Mahmud Shah 
to meet Ray Batal, p. 272. 

Bahram |Qiau, son of Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘abidln, welcomed HajI Khan, p. 
668; his treachery, p. 670; in the 
service of Haidar Shah; his jagir, 
p. 673; went towards Hindustan, 
p. 676; arrived in the district of 
Karma, p. 677; his defeat; his 
d%ath, p. 678. 

Bahram ^an, ^an I^anan, respected 
Na^rat Chak, p. 736. 

Bah^^, entered the service of Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 346. 

^aji Bhat, was slain, p. 683. 

Bcdai, son of *lmad-ul-mulk Tawalak, 
his murder, p. 799. 

Bandagan Kokah, was nominated to 
cnlsh the rebel, p. 709; was left 
by Mirza ^aidar at Srinagar, 
p. 710; fought with the Kishtwarft 


army as the commander of Mln& 
Haidar's troop, p. 711; was slain, 
p. 712. 

BaqI B6g, I^wajah, the fort of Sihw&n 
was made over to him, p. 779, 

Barbak Shall, Sultan of Bangala, 
the amfr« seated him on the throne ; 
passed his time in pleasure, died, 
p. 435 (and see notes 2-3, p. 436); 
period of reign, p. 436. 

Barbak Shah, Sultan of Bangala, after 
murdering mafter took the 

title of hddahOh^ p. 438 (and 
see n. 1, p. 348); his pomp and 
strength; was slain; period of reign, 
p. 439. 

Barbak Shah, son of Bahlul LudI, 
the govermnent of Jaunpur was 
given to him by his father; after 
the death of his father he advanced 
to conquer Delhi ; being defeated by 
Sultan Sikandar he fled to Jaunpur, 
p. 462; went to conquer Multan, 
p. 793; possessed the fort of 
igianwal, p. 795. 

Barld, Malik, imprisoned Sultan Kallm- 
uMah in the city of Bidar, p. 4; was 
appointed as the koiwdl of Sultan 
Sliihab-ud-din, p. 112; wasinforme<l 
about the intention of Diiawar 
Hian; kept tlie Sultan in imprison- 
ment, p. 113; became all powerful in 
administration ; kept Malj^inud Shah 
as a pupjiet; met with the army 
of ‘Imad-ul-mulk KawllI, p. 131 ; 
placed Alpnad Sliah on the throne 
of Malpnud Sliah and kept him 
in confinement, p. 132; placed 
*Aia-ud-dIn in place of Al^mad 
Sliah ; dethroned ‘.Aia-ud-din, p. 138; 
placed Sultan WaliuUah in place 
of Sultan ‘Aia-ud-din; poisoned 
Waliullah on account of the latter’s 
wife; after Waliullah gave the name 
of Sultan to Kallra-ul-lah, p. 184; 
hod a fight with *Imad-ul-mulk 
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K&will; made submission to Sul^ 
Bahadur of Gujrat, p. 136; his 
ounuch was demanded by ‘All 
‘Adil Khan; was attacked by 
Murta^a Ni?am-ul-mulk; asked ‘All 
‘Adil Shah for help; presented the 
eunuch to ‘All ‘Adil Shah, p. 164, 

Barld^urdar, Malik, was sent by 
Qhaznin Sian to seize ^afar 
Minjumla, p. 487; was given the 
title of Taj Sian by Malunud 
Bialji, p. 497; sent a petition asking 
for aid to suppress the rebels; joined 
A‘ 7 am Humayun, p. 499; fought 
with Malik Haji ‘AH; reassured 
Malik I^haq of his good luck, p. 604; 
was sent by Mahmud Sialjl ^th 
a message of p)eace to Sultan Qu^b- 
ud-din, p. 626; fought against the 
army of Konbha, p. 629; captured 
the fort of Bundl, p. 632; defeated 
Rayzada of Kehrla, p. 540. 

Bar^urdar, Saiyid, was sent by 
Saiyid Mubarak |^an with a message 
to the latter’s enemies, p. 754. 

Basant Ray, was Entrusted with the 
administration by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 576 ; was slain by the amirs, 
p. 577. 

Batai, Ray, fought with Malik Sadha 
and killed him with his followers; 
plundered the army of Malik Sadha ; 
on the arrival of Mabmud Shah 
he repented of his shameful deed 
and asked for pardon of his offences ; 
his ambassekdors were turned back 
by Mabmud Shah, p. 272 ; sent 
tribute to Mabmud Shah which was 
refused; asked Sultan Ghiya|b*nd- 
din Khaljl to help him, p.* 273; 
fought with Qawam-ul-mulk and his 
troops and made martyrs of them; 
p. 276; was captured and brought 
to Mabmud Shah; was made over 
to Mubafif 'SJujBji to recover his 
health; was urged by Mabmud Shah 


to accept Islam; refused and was 
executed, p. 276. 

Bayazid, Jam, joined Sul^ I^usain, 
p, 796; his love of learned men, 
p. 796; his engagement with Sultan 
l^usain, p. 799; seized ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk Tawalak; his appointment as 
vdzlr; raised Mabmud to the throne 
of Multan, p. 800; disposition of 
Sultan Mabmud towards him; his 
order for the punishment of the 
turbulent men of Multan, p. 801; 
sent his son to Shor; defeated the 
army of Sultan Mabmud; his peti- 
tion to Sultan Sikandar, p. 802; 
peace with Sultan Mabmud, p. 803; 
granted favours to Mir Jakar Zand; 
his invitation to Maulana ‘Aziz-ul- 
lah, p. 804. 

Bayazid Saikha, Malik, was sent with 
a message to Mabmud Khan, p. 494; 
his suggestion to the amirs to deal 
with Mabmud Wian, p. 496. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Shuja‘ ^an, 
Sultan of Malwa, took possession of 
his father’s property, p. 628; sent his 
mother to Daulat IQian; distribution 
among the heirs of Shuja‘ j^an, 
treacherously slew Daulat I^an; 
took possession of Malwa; declared 
himself as the Sult&n with the title 
of Baz Bahadur Shah; advanced to- 
wards Raisin ; defeated Malik 
Mu^fa; advanced towards 
Kadrula, p. 629; took possei^sion 
of Kadrula; in vended Katinkah but 
was defeated; occupied himself in 
pleeusure and enjoyment, p. '>^30; 
was defeated by the servants of 
Akbar; his character; period of 
reign; went to Qujr&t, p. 631; went 
to the R&n& of the fort of Konbhal- 
mlr; was enrolled in the band of 
Akbar’s servants; his death, pr 632. 

Bh&gmatl, idie was loved by Muham- 
mad Quli Qu^b-ul-mulk, p. 171* 
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Bhagw&n D&s, R&ja, was sent to 
invade Kashmir, p. 760; made 
peaceful settlement with the 
Kashmiris, p. 761. 

Bha*i Eyin, p. 153; his resolve; his 
proclamation; was put to death, 
p. 164. 

Bhareu, p. 136 (and see also n. 2, 
p. 136). 

BhawS.nid3rS, son of Shevdas, brought 
his daughter as a tribute to 
N&§ir-ud-din, p. 670. 

Bherod&s, took a letter to Bihjat 
I^an, p. 689; rej>orted all the talk 
of Bihjat Wjan to Mahmud Shah, 
p. 690. 

Bhikam Adam Wian Afjjhan, p. 190; 
attended on Al^mad Shah and 
was received with favour, p. 191; 
revolted against Al^mad Shah, p. 194. 
Bhim, p. 481. , 

Bhim, Ray, fought with Latif Hian, 
p. 341. 

Bhim, Ray, Raja of Beyt, when the 
citadel of Beyt was captured by 
Mahmud Shah he took the path of 
flight, p. 261; was seized and 
sent to Muhati^ Khan for hanging 
and the announcement of his death, 
p. 262. 

Bhim Karan Purabia, fight with 
Sultan Mahmud hb^ljb p* 307. 
Bhupat, waited on Sul(>an Bahadur 
and w£w favoured, p. 350; asked 
Sultan Bahadur to go to Ujjain 
to bring SilhadI, p. 36p; his flight 
wiy^ Rana of Chitor, p. 364. 

Bhfl^at, son of Silhadi, went to 
Burhanpur with Sultan Bahadur, 
p. 616; went to ChitSr, p. 616; 
possessed the fort of Raisin and its 
neighbourhood, p. 617. 

‘Bihar Mai, joined Nif&m*ul*mulk; 
was sent with Ni^m-ul-mulk by 
Mu^fCar Shah to recover Idar, 
p. 800. 


887 

Bihishti, Mir, a Saiyid; had Fattu ill 
liis house, p. 149. 

Bihjat I£han, was entrusted with the 
government of Chand6ri, p. 568 ; his 
reply to Mal^mud Shah, p. 683; sent 
his son to attend on Ma^mOd 
Shah, p. 684; was summoned by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 688; his reply 
to Mahmud Shah; submitted a 
petition to Sultan Sikandar Ludi, p. 
689; proclaimed ^a^ib Qian as the 
Sultan, p. 692; sent an army to 
capture Sarangpur, p. 693; prayed 
for the pardon of their offences 
to Mahmud Shah and was promised 
favours; his dishonesty with 9W1> 
iSian. p. 596; welcomed Mal^mud 
Shah and was favoured by the latter, 
p. 596. 

Bir, Ray, Raja of Idar, was re- 
warded by Mafjmud p. 622, 

Bir Bal, Raja, p. 628. 

Birkana Ray, could not withstand 
Mubammad Shah Lashkarl and 
paid tribute to him, p. 102. 

Boll, a barber, was distinguished by 
Haidar Shah, p. 673; caused the 
death of Hasan Kachhl, p. 674. 
Burhan, the pifth^mafmz of Sultan 
Mahmud of (iujrat, description of 
the murder of Sultan Mahmud 
commithMl by him, p. 389; murdered 
Asaf Qian and Q^udawand Q jan. 
p. 390; muniered Afi^al Khan: his 
proclamation for the throne ; was 
slain by ShSrwan Q^an, p. 391. 
Burlian-ud-dln, Qutb ‘Alam Shail(b, 
p. 324. 

Burhan Ni^am-ul-rnulk, son of Abniad, 
succoeried his father; Shah l^ahir 
came from ‘Iraq to tlio Deccan, 
p. 137; a<topted IrndmUt religion, 
p. 138; Sultan Bahadur Qujratt 
adv'anced to conquer the Deccan and 
encamped at Kalachabutra ; Borfaftn 
did homage to him; Sult&n Bah&dur 
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respected Shah Tahir; Burhan had 
the public prayer read, and coins 
struck in his own name; ruled for 
forty -eight years, p. 139; married 
Amina, a prostitute, and Husain 
Ni?fi,m-ul-mulk was bom of her, 
p. 140. 

Biu’han Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Husain 
Ni?am.ul-mulk, escaped from prison; 
was defeated by the amirs of 
Murtatla; went to Khallfa-i-Ilahi and 
was favourably received, p. 148; his 
entrance in the service of Akbar 
and start towards Berar. p. 156; 
possessed the country of Berar; 
the duration of his imprisonment 
and escape; came to Gujrat; was 
favoured by Wiallfa-i-Ilahi and 
sent to Malwa ; A ‘zam l^an was 
sent to free the Deccan and make 
it over to Burhan; came back to 
the court of lOialifa-i-Tlahi; was 
appointed to attack the Afghans, 
p. 157; was summoned from 
Bangash and sent to the Deccan; 
a farman of ^alTfa-i-Ilahi to all 
concerned in support of Biu'han; 
Nazr Be and Raja ‘Ali Wian joined 
Burhan; Jamal jOian marched from 
Bijapur to defend Burhan; date 
of his accession, p. 158. 

Burhan-ul-mulk. Silhadi was made 
over to him by the order of Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 362. 

G 

Chilnd i^an, son of Sultan Muzaflfar 
Gujratl, had an interview with 
Bahadur Shah, p. 330; got out 
of the fort of Mandu and fled, p. 
363; after the death of his father 
went to Mahmud Shah, p. 610; 
fled from Mahmud Shah, p. 612. 

Chandar, son of Raja Rafljan, p. 634. 

Cheiigiz Khan, his father attac‘ked 
Burhan, p. 391; ports of Sorath,. 


Nagot and Champanir were in his 
possession, p. 398; arrived at 
Alunadabad and congratulated 
Sultan Muzaffar, p. 399; sent a 
message to I‘tmad ^an, p. 400; 
sent a petition to the coiu*t of 
Sultan Muzaffar for the extension 
of his dominion, p. 401; possessed 
Nadarbar ; marched towards the fort 
of TalnTr; posted his army to 
defend Miran Muhammad Shah, p. 
402; being unable to withstand 
MTran Muhammad Shah fled to 
Bahroj ; advanced towards Ahmada- 
bad to punish T'tmad Wian, 
occupied Baroda; sent a message 
to T'tmad Khan that he should 
retire to his own p. 403; 

advanced towards the battlefield 
of Ahmadabad; without giving 
batcle T'tmad Wian took the path 
of flight and became victorious, 
p. 404; made an amicable settle- 
ment with Shar Wian: defeated 

■MTran Muhammad Sh5h, p. 405; 

allotted some parganas in the 
Sarkar of Bahroj to the MTrzas as 
jdglrsi without his permission the 
^iTrzas began to occupv other 
estates; sent an army to attack 
the MTrzas; bis army was defeated 
by the Mirzas. p. 406; asked Ulugh 
Whan and Jhuhjar ^an to come 
to him; received Il^tiyar-ul-mulk, 
Ulugh Wian, Jhuhjftr ^5n ‘ and 

other Hnhshls with respect, p. 407 ; 
ordered Ulugh Khan to go • ^o the 
chaugdn field, p. 408; was killed 
by Jhuhjar l^an, p. 409. 

D 

D5hir, Ray, his reply to Hajj&j, 
p. 763; his fight with Muhammad 
Qasim. p. 767; summary of the 
circumstances attending his death. 
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p. 768; fight of his widow, p. 769; 
his daughters were sent to Kholifa, 
p. 770. 

Darvish Chak, disobeyed his brother, 
p. 727; his execution, p. 732. 

Darya, Mulla, was favoured by Zain- 
ul- ‘abidin, p. 661. 

Darya Khan, amir of Malwa, was sent 
by Su4an Mahmud as an ambassador 
to Sultan Bahadiu', p. 350; in- 
formed Sultan Bahadur at Sambla 
that Sultan Mahmud was unable 
to see him on account of illness, 
p. 361 ; told Sultan Bahadur the 
real cause of his master’s inability 
to come; was sent back by Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 362; Sultan Bah&dur 
conferred the government of Ujjain 
on him, p. 368; united with 
’ImSd-ul-mulk and put IlAtiyar Hjan 
to death, p. 385; taking .Sulfian 
Mahmud with him advanced towards 
S6rath and defeated ‘Imad-ul-mulk; 
made Su4an Mahmud into a mere 
puppet, p. 386; gave the title of 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah to a boy of 
unknown descent; fight with*Alam 
Kkan, p. 387; sought protection of 
Sher IQian Afghan, p. 388. 

Darya l^an of Sind, was made vazir 
of Jam Firiiz, p. 779, joined Jam 
^alah-ud-dln; summoned Jam Firuz 
and raised him to the throne; his 
death, p. 780. 

Datya Klian Turk, slew the governor 
f»f the fort of Kehrla; taking the 
de?d body of his father went to 
/ender homage to Muhammad Sh&h, 
p. 96; the fiefs of his father were 
confirmed on him and ‘Adil gj&n by 
Muhammad Sh&h, p. 97; was nomi- 
nated by Muhammad Sh&h Lashkarl 
to piu-sue the RAy of Orissa, p. 104; 
seized Farh&d-ul-mulk Turk; killed 
Malik Qiy&m-ul-mulk; murdered 
the Turkl amfr«, p. 112. 


Dastur-ul mulk, was defeated by ‘Adil 
IQian; at the request of ‘Adil 
!&an his offences were pardoned 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 116. 

Daiid, the kingilom of Sulaim&n 
Kararanl came under his power; 
was defeated by Khan Khan&n ; was 
slain by Wian Jahan, p. 446. 

Baud, son of Jahangir MAkrl, fought 
with the Saiyids and was killed, 
p. 684. 

Daud, Malik-ul-umara Malik, was 
appointed by Mahmud Khaljl to 
chastise the (lomis, p. 540. 

Daud Kadar, his imprisonment, p, 761, 
Daud Wian,. an amfr of the Deccan, 
challengotl the (Jujratl atnlrs and 
was taken prisoner, p. 219. 

Daud IQian, governor of Biy&na, 
made his submission to Mahmud 
Wialjl, p. 526. 

Daud Khiln. ruler of .\slr, sought 
protection of Na^ir Sliah, p. 670, 

Daud I^an, yoimgr>Ht son of Ahmad 
Shah BahmanI, SulfAn Ahmad Sh&h 
gave him the fort of HAijur (K&ichur) 
with its surrounding country, p, 
48; was sent to his 8uba, p. 49. 

Daud Shah, cousin of Mujahid Sli&h, 
hostility with Mujahid Sh&h; slew 
Mujahitl Shah; ascendoii tho throne 
of Mujahid Shah, p. 21; hostility 
of tho sister of Muj&hid ShAh against 
Daud Khan ; ho was woumied by his 
amlrH wlio were incited by the 
sister of Mujahid Shah; was carried 
to tho palace; his enemy was 
defeated; his death; period of reign, 
p. 22 (also 8te n. 1, p. 22). 

DAud Sh&h, Sult&n, Gujr&tl, p. 236; 
amirs placed Sh&liz&da D&ud Sb&n, 
uncle of Qufb-ud-dln Al^mad Sh&h 
on tho throne; began to commit 
unworthy ilBods; made tho promise 
of conferring the title of ‘Im&d-ul- 
raulk on a farrdsh; annoyance of 
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the amirs; direction to be separated 
from the work of government, 
p. 236; Malik *Ala*ul-mulk took 
Shahz&da Fatb ^&n to the royal 
palace; amtra placed Fath FQian on 
the throne and gave him the title 
of Sultan Mahmud; period of reign, 
p. 237. 

Daulat, his advice to Husain ^an, 
p. 748. 

Daulat, nephew of SuH&n Mahmud, 
helped Burhan in the murder of 
SuHUn Mahmud, p. 390. 

Daulat Chak, nephew of Kajl Chak, 
ignored the summons of Mirza 
Haidar, p. 712; went to Haibat 
Slftn NiyftzT, p. 713; his share in 
the division of Kashmir; gave his 
fief to his son, p. 719; summoned 
Sankar Chak, p. 720; marriage of 
his daughter; went to Suyyapur, 
p. 721; joined OhazT Wiiln, p. 722; 
defeated the Niyazis, p. 723; 
defeated *TdT ZlnH, p. 724; rise of 
his power, p. 725; hostility of Ohazi 
^&n, p. 726 ; sent IbrShlm Chak 
and ^aidar Chak to invade great 
Tibet, p. 727; was blinded by 
GhazI ^S,n, p. 730. 

Daulat ^an, p. 743; conflict with 
Bahadur ^an, p. 744; fled from 
Mubarak ^an, p. 755. 

Daulat Khan Ajiyaia, adopted son of 
Shuja* Sl&n, p. 623; requested 
Islam Shi^<^ pardon the offences 
of Shuja* IShan, p. 627; was slain 
by Miyan BayazTd, p. 629. 

Daulat Sh&i^ Ludl. received the farmdn 
of Sul^n Sikandar, p. 802 ; effected 
peace between Sult&n Mabmud and 
Jam BayazXd, p. 803. 

Dawar-ul-mulk, joined Sultan Baha- 
dur, p. 332; was arrested, p. 340. 

D6ba, sent troops to fight against 
Mabmud Shaljl, p. 512. 


Deo Ray, sent an army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Badhul, p. 32; his 
fight with Firuz Shah, p. 34; his 
submission to Firuz Shah, p. 35 ; 
his revolt against Firuz Shah, p. 38; 
sent gifts and presents to Sul^n 
Ahmad Shah and asked pardon of 
his offences, p. 45. 

^ualnun Beg, Mir, his death, p. 781. 

Dia*-ul-mulk, saw Sultan Bahadur in 
the city of Champanir, p. 334; 
was asked to convey an order to his 
father, p. 335; was imprisoned but 
was released by the order of Sultan 
Bahadur, p.’340. 

Dilawar j^ian, was sent by Mahmud 
Shah to reinforce A‘zam Humayuii, 
p. 288; arrived at the town of 
Nadarbar, p. 289. 

Dilawar IQian A’zam IQian, 

the /oins of the government of 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din came under 
his grasp; p. 56; was nominated 
by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dIn to conquer 
the country of the Rays of Kokan; 
sent Asad Klian. Fulad Khan and 
Safdar Khan to devastate the country 
of the Rays, p. 66; forgav'e the 
Ray of Sangesar; advanced to cap- 
ture the fort of Rahal; after much 
bloodshed the Ray of Rahal request- 
ed for pardon of his offences ; at the 
instigation of envious people Sult5n 
‘Ala-ud-din turned against him; 
retired into a corner of safety, 
p. 67. 

Dil5war Khan Ghurl Sultan of Malwa, 
brought Malwa under his posses^n, 
p. 467 ; after the downfall of Sult&n 
Mabmud of Dehll declare<l himself aa 
the independent ruler of Mftlwa; died 
after enjoying success and pleasures 
of life ; views of other historians in • 
connection with his death, p. 468. 

Dil&war |[b&n ^abshl, wounded NifSm- 
ul-mulk, p. 112 ; vakdkU of ‘Ibr&hlm 
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*Adil Sh&ii reverted to him; ran the 
government for nine yeeirs ; was 
attacked by Ibr&him ‘Sdil ^an, p. 
166; fled to Burhan Ni^am-ul-mulk 
and instigated him to attack ‘Adil 
ICha n; was summoned by *Adil 
^an and blinded, p. 167. 

Dilftwar Kian Jangju, got into the 
fort, p. 662. 

Dilju, p. 636; destro3red Kashmir; 
returned to Qandahar, p. 637. 

Dukha, was placed in charge of the 
public affairs, p. 748. 

Dungar Sen, besieged Narwar, p. 607 ; 
retreated to Gwaliar, p. 608; des- 
patched treatises on music to Su^an 
Zain-ul- ‘abidln, p. 669. 

DungarsI, he was captured and brought 
to Mahmud Shah; he was made 
over to Muhafl? Khan and was 
executed, p. 276. , 

Durgawatl, Rani, mother of Bhupat, 
delivered an enthusiastic speech 
which made SilhadT ready for revolt ; 
her sacrifice, pp. 366-366, 

Durgawatl, Rani, wife of Raja 
Katinkah, defeated Baz Bahadur, 
p. 630. 

F 

Fadil BSg Kokaltash, was left in the 
fort of Bhakkar, p. 779. 

Fadl-ul-lah Badh, Malik, went in 
company of Tatar Khan to Na^ir-ud- 
dln, p. 657; joined Na^iir-ud-dln, 
pf. 662. 

Fadl-ul-lah hakim, Mauiana, was 
appointed by Maljmud EhAljl* 61^^- 

Fa4br-ud-dln, Sultan of Bangala, 
ofter murdering Qadr became 

the master of the throne; sent 
Mukbii? frontier district 

of Bangala, p. 419 {see notes 2-4, 
p. 419); had no faith in his 
followers ; *A1I Mubarak attacked 
him and sentenced him to death; 
period of reign, p. 420. 


Fal^r-ul-mulk, was sent to onish 
Mu];^fiz ggan, p. 594. 

Fakbr-ul-mulk, Malik, dispersed the 
rebels, p. 115; was entrusted with 
the management of the army by 
Mal^mud Shah, p. 116; was sent 
to take charge of the fort of 
Panala, p. 123; destroyed Baliadur, 
p. 125; was given the title of ggan 
Jahaii by Mahmud Shah, p. 126. 

Farhad-ul-mulk Turk, was seized by 
the traitorous amirs in the time 
of Muhammad Shah Lashkarl, p. 
112 . 

Farhat-ul-mulk, mported Mal^mud 
Shah about the messenger of Sh&h 
l8ma‘Il, p. 200. 

Farid Tmad-ul-mulk, Malik, was 
directed to command the force in 
war by Ahmad Shah ; was sum- 
moned by Aljmad Sh&h, p. 200; 
fought with SuH^an Hushang and 
defeated him, p. 201; was given 
Kantha by Ahmad Sh&h in his 
fief, p. 205; enquired of Malik JunA 
about the welfare of Ahmad SliAh; 
came for the destruction of Sul^An 
Hushang, p. 207. 

Fath Chak, raided Indarkot, p. 716; 
created disturbance, p. 733; joim»d 
igian Zamaii, p. 743. 

Fath Jang Wian ShSrwanI, went to his 
jdgir, p. 687. 

Fath Sian, his flight from Gh&zl 

p. 738; his fight with the Tibetans 
and dimth, p. 739, 

Fatb commander of Husain 

WiAn, defeatetl Sankar, p. 741. 

Fatb son of Adam gb&n, see 

Fath Shah, SuHAn of Kashmir. 

Fath Khan, son of SuHAn Mu^ffar, 
was sent by Ahmad ShAh but joined 
his brothers, p. 192; helped to 
place Sikandar Kh**' throne, 

p. 323 ; was made over t<i custodian* 
by the order of Sultan Hushang, 
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p. 482; was sent by Mu^affar 
Gujr&tl to chastise MSdinI Kay and 
KSna Banka, p. 602. 

Fat^ ^an, uncle-in-law of Baz Baha- 
dur, his consultation with Miyfiu 
Bayazid, p. 626; was killed, p. 630. 

Fatb Si&n, Jam, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 776. 

Fatb Shahzada, was married 

to the daughter of the Ray of 
Mahaim by Ahmad Shah, p. 219. 

Fatl> l^an Baluch, p. 398; was attack- 
ed by the Fuiadis and defeated, 
p. 399. 

Fath Wian Rdfdi, put Mulia Yusuf 
and Mulia Firuz to death, p. 746. 

Fath Shah, Sultan of Bangala, the 
amir 8 placed him on the throne, 
p. 437 (and see n. 4, p. 437); he 
was slain by the pdiks who were 
instigated by an eunuch who himself 
sat on the throne; period of reign; 
eustom of Bangala, p. 438. 

Fatb Shah, Sultan of Kashmir, his 
efforts to regain his ancestral domi- 
nions, p. 686; his defeat in fight, 
advanced to conquer Kashmir, p. 
687; his fight with Muhammad Shah ; 
defeat; victory; p. 688; his order 
for Muhamma^l Shah; accession; 
arrival of Mir Shams, p. 689; 
disputes among the amtrs; release of 
Muhammad Shah ; division of Kash- 
mir; his vazlr and Dltvdn; an 
example of the judgement of Malik 
Ajhl, p. 690; struggle between 
Mubammail Shah and the latter’s 
victory; retired to Hindustan; 
period of reign ; acc*ession of Muham- 
mad Shah for the second firae; 
his vazlr; his successor; death of 
Malik Ajhl; victorious attack of 
Fatb P* 691 ; period of Sultan 

Muhammad’s reign; Kashmir under 
Fatb Shah for the second time; 
successful attack of Muhammad 


Shah; his death and period of 
reign; Sultan Muhammad’s acces- 
sion for the third time, p. 692; 
his vazlr ; cm example of the wisdom 
of KajI Chak; execution of the 
amirs of Fath Shah, p. 693; 
skirmishes between Mubammad 
Shah and Iskandar Khan: Mubam- 
mad Shah turned against Malik 
KajI, p. 694; Malik Yarl defeated 
and seized Iskandar 
Iskandar’s eyes were blinded; Malik 
KajI imprisoned Mubammad $hah 
and raised Ibrahim lOjan to the 
throne, p. 696; period of the reign 
of Muhammad Shah, p. 696. 

Fatb-ul-lah, Maulana, p. 798. 

Fatb-ul-lah ShlrazI, Amir, was brought 
by ‘All ‘Adil Wian, p. 163. 

Fattu, a prostitute, her account, 
p. 149; her power, p. 160. 

Firuz, Jam, ruler of Sind, succeeded 
his father; made Darya Hian his 
t'azlr; hostility with Jam 9^16>b‘Ud* 
din, p. 779; account of his reign, 
p. 780. 

Firuz, Mulia, gave the order for the 
execution of Yusuf, p. 746; his 
execution, p. 746. 

Firuz, Sultan, son of Sult-an Husain, 
Sultan of Multan, his accession; 
his vazlr; his nature, p. 798; his 
envy towards Balal; caused the 
murder of Balal; his death by 
poison, p. 799. • 

Firuz Khan, was asked to come to the 
private chamber of Mabmud^hah 
and was explained the purpo^ of 
the announcement of Haj; p. 
was ordered by Mabmud Shah to 
arrest Azdar Khan, p. 271. 

Firuz of Kashmir, was slain in 

the battle, p. 723. 

Firuz Hban, ruler of Nagor, son of 
Shams fihan Dandani, fought with 
Rana Mukul, p. 194; brought some 
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laikhs of tnnkae as tribute which 
was returned by A^ad Shah, p. 221 ; 
news of his death, p. 229. 

Firuz KhS-n. son of Sult&n Muzaffar, 
rose in revolt, amlra united with him 
in rebellion; went to Kanb&yat; 
used the opportimity of the unity 
of his brothers and advanced to* 
wards Bahroj; asked Sultan Hush- 
ang ^uri to help him, p. 189; 
was favo\ired by Ahmad Shah, 
p. 190; revolted in 814 A.H; took 
shelter in the hills of Idar; asked 
Raja of Tdar to help him, p. 192; 
fled from Ankhor to the hills of 
Tdar, fled to Nftgor; attained 
martyrdom, p. 194; his revolt in 
the country of BahrSj and request 
to Sultan Hushang; joined Ahmad 
Shah, p. 472. 

Firuz Shah, Sultan, success « in the 
attempt at regaimng his hereditory 
dominions, p. 26; accession to the 
throne, p, 27; account of justice 
in his reign; conquered Bijanagar, 
p. 28; advcmced towards Shakar, 
p. 29; opposed by the Ray of Bija- 
nagar; defeated the Ray of Bija- 
nagar, p. 30; marched to conquer 
the country of the Marhatta, 
p. 35; conquered Kehrla and devas- 
tated its surroimding countries; sanc- 
tioned the plan of a new city with 
the name of Flruzabad, p. 36; 
Welcomed Amir Saiyid Muhammad 
< xlsu daraz, p. 37 ; mai^ched towards 
Afankal, p. 38; was wounded by 
the army of Deo Ray and was 
4aken to Gulbarga, p. 39; asked i 
help of Sultan Alpnad of Gujrat, 
p. 40; tried to crush ISianan; 
declared Alpnad Kb&n to be his 
heir; his death, p. 40; period of 
reign, p. 42. 

Firuz Shah, SultAn of Rangala, the 
amirs placed him on the throne, | 


p. 439 (and see n. 4, p. 439); his 
death; period of reign, p. 440. 
Firuz Shah Tughluq, SultAn, son of 
Rajah, advanced from Delhi to- 
wards LakhnautI, p, 422; engaged 
in a battle with Sultan Shams-ud- 
din near Ekdaia; returned to Delhi, 
received tribute from Sult&n Sharos- 
ud-din, p. 423; treated the ambas- 
sador of Sultan Shams-ud-din with 
kindness and sent ‘Arab and Turkl 
horses to Sultan Shams-ud-dIn with 
Malik Saif-ud-din, p. 424; advanced 
to conquer Bangaia in the time of 
Sultan Sikandar, p. 426. 

Fulad Sihan, was appointed as the 
jj;ovornor of BljAnagar by Firuz 
Shah, p. 32 ; killed many soldiers of 
Deo Ray, p. 34; devastated the 
country of the Rays of Kokan; 
plundered the country of Rahal, 
p. 67. 

G 

Gadai of Rawat tribe, Saiyid Mul>ain- 
mad got into his house, p, 686. 

Gadai, Malik, was sent to help the men 
of Nagor by Sultan Qtitb-ud-din, 
p. 230. 

Gajadhar, fought against Mait^nud 
hhaljl and was slain, p. 629. 

Gan5sa, paid a tribute to Al^mad 
Shah, p. 220; did homage to Sult&n 
Muhammad Sluih through the inter- 
vention of Malik Mir Sult&nl, 
p. 224. 

Gangdas, sent his request to Mahmud 
hhalji, p. 521; paid tribute to 
Mahmud hbe^lji, p. 522. 

Gangdas Raja of Ch&mpanir, p. 267. 

Ghadanfar, fled to SultAn Bah&dur 
and incited him to advance on 
Ahmad&b&d, p. 377. 

Qb&Ub Kb&n, was orilererl to destroy 
the palace of N&^ir-ud-dln, p. 557. 

Gh&zl Kib&n, was appointed to the 
government of Nodarb&r end Sult&n* 
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pur; was sent with an army to 
crush Latif Rian, p. 338; informed 
SuH&n Bah&dur about the hostility 
of Latif iibftn, p. 341. 

GhSzi Qian, son of Mubarak Qian of 
Asir, his titles; his oppressions; asked 
pardon of his, p. 633, offences and 
was excused by Mahmud Qialjf, 
p. 634; being defeated fled towards 
Elichpur, p. 638 ; informed Mahmud 
^aljl about the rebellion of the 
Zamlnddra of Kachwarah, p. 641. 

Qh&zl Khan, son of RegT Chak, Slultan 
of Kashmir, was brought before 
Mirza Haidar, p. 710; went to 
Haibat Qian Niyaz!, p. 713; went 
to Mirza Haidar, p. 714; his share 
in the division of Kashmir, p. 719; 
his relation with Kaji Chak; sum- 
moned Sankar Chak, p. 720; his 
marriage; p. 721; his fight with 
the army of ‘Idi Zina, p. 722; 
hostilities with Daulat Chak, 
p. 720; rose to power; his advice 
to Nasrat Chak; p. 729; seized and 
blinded Daulat Chak; raised Habib 
Sh6h to the throne, p. 730; fight 
with Habib Chak, p. 731; attack 
on his enemies, p. 733; defeated 
Shah Abu-ul-ma‘alt; his order for 
the execution of the Mughals, 
p. 736; his tyranny; his order for 
his son, p. 730; after defeating 
his enemies raised the standard of 
his rule; accession, p. 737; 
pardoned his enemies; took up his 
residence at L&r; sent his son for 
the conquest of Tibet, p. 738; 
fight with the Tibetans ; period 
of rule, p. 739, raised his brother 
to the throne, p. 740; collected 
army to fight with l^usain Qi&n, 
p. 741 ; his death, p. 744. 

Qhftzf Saiyid Qi&n, his fight with 
Sul^n Husain, p. 792. 


Ghaznin Qi&n, with the title of Sul^&n 
'A16.-ud-dln, was sent by Sul^&n 
Ma^ud Qialjl against Sul^n 
Mul^ammad, p. 610; for further 
details see Qadam Qian, son of Sul^n 
Ma^ud Qialjl. 

Ghaznin Khan, Shahzada, son of 
Sultan Hushang see Muhammad 
Shah, son of Hushang Shah Ghuri, 
Sult>an of Malwa. 

Ghiyas-ud-din, Sultan, succeeded his 
father, p. 24; he was imprisoned 
and blinded by Taghaljl; period 
of his reign, p. 25. 

Ohiyas-ud-din,* Sultan of Bangala, 
succeeded his father with the title 
of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, p. 427; 
his life; period of reign, p. 428 (and 
see note 4, p. 427). 

Ghiyatlj-ud-din, Suhan, Sultan of 
Malyfa, p. 257; advanced to help 
Ray Batai, p. 273; withdrew his 
steps and retired to Mandu, p. 274; 
was sent by Mahmud Qialji against 
Sultan Muhammad, p. 510; entrusted 
with the command of the army of 
Sarangpur, p. 523 ; ravaged the sur- 
rounding places of Surat, p. 526; 
ravaged the countries of Kilwarah 
and Dllwarah, p. 532 ; his accession ; 
bestowal of Ranthambhor upon 
Qadam Qian; his generosity, 
p. 643; granted rank and title to 
‘Abd-ul-qadir; his statement to 
the amirs about his activities ^or 
the sake pf his kingdom, p. 644; 
sent an order to Sh6r Khan.^ p. 64®! ^ 
chastise Sultan Bahlul; descriptk>n 
of his faith and simplicity; hia 
strictness in religious rites and 
duties; an example of his love and 
respect for Quran, p. 648; an inci- 
dent in connection with his obedienoo • 
to the laws of the Prophet, p. 649; 
his reply to the petition of the Ray 
of Champ&nlr according to the law 
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of religion, p. 661 ; period of reign, 
p. 663; representation of Shuja'at 
£ban and his order, p. 664; killed 
Malik Ma];^nud and S6v D6s; sent 
men to seize the murderers of 
Munj& Baqal, p. 666; sent a mes< 
sage to NSfir-ud-din, p, 666; ordered 
the destruction of the Na§ir Shahl 
palace; message of Na^ir Shah, 
p. 667; sent a message to Nd^lr-ud- 
dfn,p. 669; his effort to arrange peace 
among his sons, p. 661; destruc- 
tion of his palace; shifted to the 
palace of Sarsatl, p. 663; recog- 
nised Nafir-ud-din as a Sult-fin, 
p. 664; nows of his death, 666. 

Qlt& D6drah, did homage to Sull)&n 
Qutb-ud-din and represented the 
forcible possession of H&na Kumbh6, 
p. 231 ; the fortress of Abu was made 
over to him by Sult&n Qu^b-ud-dln, 
p. 233. 

Gop Singh, R6ja, his relations with 
Sultan Zain-ul-*abidln, p. 660. 

Govind Ray see Bahrfira Julian. 

H 

Habib, gun maker, Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘&bidin wrote a book in concert with 
him, p. 667. 

Habib, Qfidi, went to the house of 
Husain Khan, p. 742; was injured 
by a p. 746. 

Habib Chak, son of Daulat Chak, 
his jdgvr; his marriage, p. 719; 
his victory over tHe Tibetans, 
p.*'#27;*refu8ed to fulfil the demands 
of Haidar Chak, p. 728; his rebel- 
fion; fight with (^azl £h&n, p. 731; 
his execution, p. 732. 

Habib Kh&n, governor of Ashta, p. 301 ; 
fied from Mandu and complained 
about the power and violence of 
Purabla R&jputs to Mu^affar Sh&h, 
p. 302; was permitted to go to 


Ashta by Sul^&n Bah&dur, p. 368; 
was sent to crush Muhafif Eh&n, 
p. 694. 

IJabib KhSn, his effort to defeat Yusuf 
p- 758. 

^abib Shah, son of Ism&H ShWi, 
Sult&n of Kashmir, accession; agree- 
ment among the enemies of Qh&el 
i2ian, p. 730; definition of the 
Rishls; advance of Sh&h Abu-ul- 
ma‘all towards Kashmir, p. 734; 
defeat of Sh&h Abu-ul-ma^&ll; execu- 
tion of the Mughals. p, 736; was 
concealed in a comer, p. 737. 
Habib-ul-lah, Shaikh* was allotted the 
management of parganeu, 

p. 664; killed Munj& Baq&l and 
fied to the harem of Sul^&n N&qtir-ud- 
dln, p. 666; fled from the palace 
of Sult&n N&^ir-ud-dln, p. 666; 
waited on Sult&n N&^ir-ud-dln, 
p. 657 ; despatched his ring to 
Na^ir Shah after the victory, p. 663; 
favoured by N&^ir ud-dln ; N&^r Sh&h 
conferred on him the title of 'Alam 
2^&n, p. 664; went to Sh&r Kh&n, 
p. 666; was made over to the men 
of Sh6r Kh&n, p. 566; was im- 
prisoned by Na^ir-ud-dln, p. 669. 
Ijlabshl, his escape from execu- 

tion, p. 736. 

Ijlafi^, Malik, was given tho title 
of Mub&fi^ Kb&n by Mahmud Sh&h 
and was sent in attendance on 
A *^am Hum&yun, p. 286. 

Haibat Kb&n, Imd an interview with 
Firuz j^b&n; united with Flrilz 
p. 189 ; was sent by the amUrs to the 
presence of Ahnriad Sh&h, was 
favoured by Ahmad Sh&h, p. 190; 
summoned tho R&ja of Idar for help, 
p. 192; joined N&^ir-ud-dln, p. 668; 
was nominated to crush YakAn 
j9^n by N&i^ir-ud-dln, p. 660. 

Haibat £b&n, son of Sul^ Mufafifor, 
his revolt in the country of BahrfiJ 
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and request to Sultan Hushang; 
joined the troops of Al^nad Shah, 
p. 472 ; was made over to custodians 
by Sul^n Hushang, p. 482. 

Haibat 9ala^-ud*din, 

his death, p. 780. 

Haibat Khan, son of Sultan Qu^b-ud- 
dln, p. 643. 

Haibat ^an NiyazI, settlement with 
Isl&m Hian ; made proposals for peace 
with Mirza Haidar, p. 713; his 
advance to conquer Kashmir; was 
slain, p. 723. 

Haidar, son of Muhammad Hi&n, 
was appointed as the successor of 
Sultan Zain-ul- ‘abidin, p. 660. 

Haidar, Mirza, Sultan of Kashmir, 
Humayun permitted him to conquer 
Kashmir, p. 707; possessed Sri- 
nagar, p. 708; his victory over 
KajI Chak; suspicious about RSgi 
Chak; nominated his men to crush 
the rebels, p. 709; advanced to 
conquer Tibet; seized the fort of 
Kosur; welcomed the ambassador 
ofKashjhar atLar, p. 710; his reply 
to ‘Idl Zina; advanced from Lar 
to Kishtwar; skirmishes with 
the Kishtwara army, p. 711; 
advanced towards Tibet; appointed 
Mubsin as the governor of Tibet; 
granted the prayer of Adam Kakhar, 
p. 712; returned to Kashmir; pro- 
posals of Haibat IQi&n for peace, 
p. 713; Kashmiris separated from 
Haibat Kh&n: sent an ambassador to 
Islam £1]^; sent back the ambas- 
sador of Isl&m Kb&n; appointed 
the governor of Baharmal; repre- 
sentation of the Muskals, p. *714 ; 
refused to listen to ‘All M&kri; 
conflagration in Indarkdt; mes- 
sage of Qarra Bahadur; battle 
between the Mui^als and the men 
of Baharmal; appointment of agent; 
news abopt ^the arrival of Mull& 


*Abd-ul-lah, p. 715; came out of 
Indarkot; the Mughals joined him 
and resided at Shihdb-ud-dinpur; 
his encampment; destruction of 
Indarkot, p. 716; took up his resi- 
dence in ^anpur; the Kashmiris 
came to Adanpur; made a will for 
his brother; started to attack his 
enemy; account of his death, p. 717 ; 
flight of the Mugkals ; the Kashmiris 
buried his corpse; peace between 
the Mughals and the Kashmiris; 
period of reign, p. 718. 

Haidar Chak, went with ‘All Kh&n. 
p. 755; helped Lohar, p. 757; 
fought but was defeated by Yusuf 
Kian; went to Raja Man Singh, 
p. 769. 

Haidar Chak, son of Gliazi Kh&n. 
his message to Habib Chak, p. 728; 
his execution, p. 736. 

Haidar Kashghari, Mirza, was sent 
to invade Kashmir, p. 701; fought 
with the Kashmiris, p. 703. 

Haidar ^an, son of Muhammad Sh&h, 
his arrival in Nau Shahr for the 
conquest of Kashmir, p. 750; was 
deceived by Muhammad Khan Chak, 
p. 751. 

Haidax Wian, son of Yusuf I&an, went 
to wait on Akbar, p. 768. 

Haidar Sh&h, Sul^n, son of Sul^&n 
Zain-ul-‘ abidin as Haji Khan revolted 
against his father, p. 663 ; his defeat, 
p. 664; w€w sent for by his fat^r, 
p. 666; obeyed the farmdn of 
his father, p. 667; was macJS^ |he 
successor of his father, p. 668; his 
illness, p. 669; was summoned by 
the amlra to occupy the seat of his 
father, p. 671 ; his accession; 
p. 672; his heir; allotment of flefs; 
character and habits, p. 673; illness, 
p. 674; death; period of reign, p. 
676. 
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Qajl, Malik, one of the adherents of 
Mal^ud Shah, p. 239; made an 
attack on the rebels, p. 241; was 
given the title of ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 242; was sent 
to Idar by Mahmud Shah; induced 
two servants of B€dia*-ul-mulk to 
confess to the murder of Adam 
Silahdar; reported to Mahmud Shah 
that he had brought the murderers 
of Adam Silahdar, and Baha*-ul- 
mulk had fled into Idar ; caused the 
execution of the two servants of 
Baha’-ul-mulk; was executed by the 
order of Mahmud Shah, p. 248. 

H&jl ‘All, Malik, Taj S^an and Mansur 
Khan fought with him, p. 604. 

Hfi,ji Kama!, Malik-ul-umara, govern- 
ment of ChandSrI was transferred 
from Nfiujrat Khan to him, p. 501; 
rebellion in his country, p. 603. 

Haji Kashmiri, ^wajah, was nomi- 
nated to crush the i*ebel Bahram 
Chak, p. 709; went to the spot 
whore Mirza Haidar was lying 
wounded, p. 718; one lakh donkey- 
loads of paddy allotted to him, 
p. 719; wont to Islam Wian, p. 725. 

Haji Kh5>n did not take part in the 
battle between I‘tmad Khan and 
the Fuladis; joined the Ful&dis 
who demanded his jdglr from I‘tmad 
^&n, p. 400. 

Hail Kb^t^t of Sult&n Zain-ul- 

‘abidin, see Haidar Sh&h, Sultan, 
son of Sultan Zain-ul- ‘ahidin, Sultan 
qf ^ashlnir. 

H&jl K^n SultanI, was appointed to 
Dhar, p. 621; informed Shuja ‘ IQ^an 
about the advance of Mallu Kb^» 
p. 623. 

,Hajj&j, son of Yusuf, sent Muhanunad 
H&run towards India, p. 761; his 
letter to Ray Dahir, p. 763; 
sent Badll to conquer Ddbul; sent 


Muhammad Qfisim for the conquest 
of Sind, p. 764. 

Hakim ‘Ali, was welcomed by Yusuf 
^&n, p. 759. 

Hamid Buldiari, Saiyid, satisfied Sh6r 
ISian by answering his question, 
p. 413. 

Hans, R&ja of Bliimbar, fought with 
the army of TAt&r Kh&n, p. 686. 
Harawl, AmirzAdah-i, was removed 
by Sultan Mahmud from Qanauj, 
p. 460. 

Harju, went to bring Sankar Chak, 
p. 720. 

Harkhukhd, hiH hou anked help from 
Mu?affar Sh&h, p. 298. 

Har R&y, prayed Ahmad Shah for 
the pardon of his offences, p. 211; 
was forgiven by Abmad Shah and 
was taken into the circle of loyal 
adherents ; was asked to pay tribute ; 
this was delayed ; was pursued ; fled 
from the place, p. 2l2 ; presented his 
daughter in the shape of tribute to 
Muhammad Shah ; Muliammud Sh&h 
gave him the fort of Idar at the 
request of his daughter, p. 224. 
Harsingh Ray, was the R&y of Kehrla 
who made his submission to B'lrfiz 
Shah and accepted his sovereignty, 
p. 36. 

Hasan, informed Sultan Ghiyath*ud- 
diii about the raid of Bahlul LudI, 
p. 546. 

Hasan, son of Sh6r Ashamak, was 
bemished with his brother by ShAr 
Ash&mak, p. 642; was imprisoned 
by Sult&n Qutb-ud-din, p. 643. 
Hasan, Malik, was given the title 
of ^afdar-ul-mulk by Ahmad ShAh 
and was loft in Ahniadnagar, p. 212. 
Hasan, Malik, was sent by Ghazoin 
^n to seize ^alhr Minjumla, p. 487. 
Hasan, Saiyid, son of Saiyid K&fir, 
was sent for and entrusted with the 
reins of authority by SuH&n 
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turned the mind of Sultan Hasan 
against the Kashmiris, p. 681 ; 
accepted the will of Sul^n Hasan 
for his successor; placed Muham- 
mad l^&n on the throne of his 
father; was slain, p. 682. 

Hasan, Sultan, son of Haji l^an 
Haidar Shah, Sultan of Kashmir, 
his accession, p. 676; residence; 
entrusted the administration to 
A^ad Aswad; revived the rules 
of Sultan Zain-ul-‘abidln; act 
of mischievous persons, p. 676; 
sent Malik Taj Bhat against Bahram 
Khan, p. 677; imprisonment of 
Bahram IQian and ,Zain Badr, 
p. 678; enmity between the amw8\ 
disturbances created by the amirs, 
p. 680; imprisonment of Ahmad 
Aswad; made over the reins of 
authority to Saiyid Hasan; attacked 
by disease ; made will for his heir and 
successor, p. 681; period of reign, 

p. 682. 

Hasan ‘All, his father; his appoint- 
ment as ndyib; was conferred the 
title of Mirza l%an; his activities as 
the vakil of Murtada Nizam Shah; 
declared Mlran Husain to be the 
Sultan, p. 160. 

Hasan* All hhan, p. ll4. 

Hasan Chak, went to Haibat |^6n 
Niy&zl, p. 713. 

Hasan DakinI, Malik, was known as 
Malik-ut-tujjar; Shahz&da ^afar 
l^&n was sent by A^^ad Sh&h 
to destroy him; his tyrimny, 
p. 216; built a barricade along the 
shore of Mah&im; fought with the 
army of Gujr&t ; fled and got Within 
the barricade; after the reinforce- 
ment of the army of Qujr&t he 
prayed Sul^&n A^>mad BahmanI for 
help; was reinforced by the army 
of Sult&n Al^ad BahmanI and 
advanced towards Th&na; fought 


with Sh&hz§da !Jafar |^an and was 
defeated, p. 216. 

Hasan G&ngu see *Ala-ud-din Hasan 
Shah. 

Ha.san Kachhl, favoured Ha-jl 
p. 671; his execution, p. 674. 

Ha>san ]&§,n, made strong terms of 
engagement with Amirzada 
ul-lah; gained the favour of the 
soldiers, p. 82; was deceived by 
Siraj IQmn; receiving a safe conduct 
went to the besiegers, p. 83. 

Hasan Khan, son of H^j^ IQi an. joined 
his father, j). 672; Kamraj allotted 
as his jagir, p. 673; came to Kashmir 
but was not welcomed by his father, 
p. 675. 

Hasan Wian, son of Kaji Chak, his 
marriage, p. 721. 

Hasan Iflian, son of Saiyid Mubarak 
was slain, p. 763. 

Hasan IQian, son of Sultan Firuz 
Shah, p. 38. 

Hasan IQian Shahzada, youngest son 
of Sultan ‘ Ala-ud-din, was supported 
by Saif l^an, Mallu IQian and other 
amirs in taking the throne of 
Humayun Khan: at the time of 
sitting on the throne he saw Huma- 
yun Wi an coming to the palfiuje; 
became afraid, p. 75; came down 
from the throne, p. 76; was taken to 
the house of one of the conspirators, 
p. 239. 

Hasan MakrI, defeated the Niy&zis, 
p. 723; joined Ghaal I^an, p. 726. 

Hasan Matu, family of Mirz& iTaijdar 
was placed in his house, p. 719. 

HastI Chak, helped L6har, p. 767. 

HastI Si&n, joined the enemy of GhazI 
l^an, p. 731. 

Hast! seized H^^^^ Chak, 

p. 731. 

Hatim, Malik, attained martyrdom at 
the hands of Ran& Sank&, p. 310. 
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^ayat Sul^&n Hasan 

of Kashmir, gave birth to a son 
named Muh amm ad, p. 680. 

Hazbar ^an, p. 663. 

HSmkaran, was sent to crush 
Ifean, p. 694. 

Himmat Hian, joined Na^ir-ud-din, 
p. 669. 

Hindal, see Qu^b-ud-din, Su^an, son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-din, Sult&n of 
Kashmir. 

Hindal Mlr?a, was sent by Humayun 
Badshah to crush Tatar I^6n, p. 371. 

Hindu BSg Qulchln, entered the fort 
of Mandu, p. 374; was sent with 
Mirza ‘Askarl, p. 376; was appointed 
to the government of Bardda by 
HumSyun Badshah, p. 377; relin- 
quished the country of Gujr&t, 
p. 378. 

Hisam-ud-din, went to his brother 
Rukn-ud-din, p. 241. 

Hisam-ud-dIn, Malik, p. 203. 

His&m-ud-din, Qd^I, went to Ch6m- 
p6nlr from AhmadSbad for negotia- 
tions; p. 232. 

Hisam-ud-dIn Maghul, Malik placed 
n^nzAda ‘Alam Kh&n on the throne 
of Asir and Burhanpur, p. 283 ; 
joined the camp of Mal|pnud Sh&h 
and was honoured by him, p. 284; 
was given the title of Shahry&r 
and the mou^h of Dhanura, and 
W8U9 permitted to go back by Ma^- 
mhd Shah, p. 286; left BurhAnpur 
and resided in Th&lnir ; joined 
Ni^m-ul-mulk Bal^rl in rebellion; 
cdme towards BurhAnpur with four 
thousand horsemen; came with 
pride to A*^pam HumAyun; was 
slain by DaryA hb^n, p. 286. 

Qisam-ul-mulk HAndArl, was sum- 

* moned by Ma^ud Sb^ljl* P* ^02. 

HumAyun BAdshAh, Jinimt Ashianl, 
sent letters to Sul^An BahAdur to 
expel Muj^ammad ZamAn MirzA 

25 


from his dominions ; advanced to 
crush Sul^An BahAdur, p. 371; met 
with the army of SultAn BahAdur in 
the vicinity of MandisAr, p. 372; 
pursued Sul^n BahAdur to the fort 
of Mandu, p. 374; came to BangAla 
in pursuit of ShSr KbAn, p. 448. 
SultAn Bahadur came to him ; 
account of the rule of deputies in 
Malwa, p. 616; left MAlwa and wont 
to Agra; turned towards BangAla, 
p. 617. 

Humayun Shah, SultAn (son of SultAn 
‘AlA-ud-dln), ascended the throne 
and appointed a wise eozir, p. 76; 
entrusted the duties of the vartr 
to bbwajah Najm-ud-din QAran 
GIlAnl ; determined to march to 
Malkonda ; sent KhAn JahAn in 
advance of himself, p. 77 ; fought ; 
became victorious ; returned to the 
capital; conferred * the title of 
KhwAiah JahAn on Malik ShAh, p. 78; 
* sent bb^&j^^ JahAn with Ni^Am-ul* 
mulk Ghurl to the country ofTilang 
and followed himself, p. 79; turned 
against Ni^pAm-ul-mulk; cast off the 
bbwAjah from his favour; determined 
on the conquest of Tilang, p. 80; 
understood tYifi policy of Hasan 
bbAn; killed friends and strangers, 
p. 82; became a slave of lust ; 
put members of his harem to death, 
p. 84; was slain; period of reign, 

p. 86. 

Husain, Mir, was slain in the battle- 
field, p. 703. 

I^usain, ShAh, ruler of Sind, account 
of his reign, p. 783. 

^usain, SultAn, son of Mahmud ShAh 
Sharqi, succeeded his brother; 
advanced towards the country of 
Orissa; conquered the country of 
Tirhut; levied tribute, p. 459; 
returned to Jaunpur after victory; 
put the fort of BenAres into repair ; 
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sent cmi/r$ to oapture the fort of 
Gwaliar; advanced to conquer Delhi; 
seized the territory, p. 460, apper- 
taining to Delhi ; rejected the 
request of Sultan Bahlul; defeat 
by Sult&n Bahlul, p. 461; refused 
to accept the request of Sult&n 
Bahlul; was defeated on every 
occasion; had to content himself 
with a section of his territory; 
induced B&rbak Sh&h to advance 
on Delhi, p. 462; fled and foimd 
an asylum with the ruler of 
Bang&la; period of reign; end of 
the Shcu'ql Empire, p. 463. 

Husain, Sult&n, son of Sult^^n Ma^ud, 
Sult&n of Mult&n, his accession; siege 
of Multan by MlrzS Shah Husain, 
p. 806; description of Maul&n& 
^a ‘d-uMah L&hOrlil^ut the siege of 
Mlrz& Husain, p. €07; account of 
Maul&n& Sa*d.-ul-lah about himself 
after the victory of Mlrz& Husain 
over Mult&n, p. 808; his imprison- 
ment; Multan imder the possession 
of Langar lih&n, p. 810; Mult&n 
in the possession of the Sult&ns of 
Delhi ; a final statement by the 
author, p. 811. 

Husain, Sultftn, son qf Sult&n Qutb-ud- 
dln, Sult&n of Mult&n, succeeded his 
father, p. 791; conquest of the fort 
of 8h5r, p. 792; possessed the fort 
of returned to Mult&n; 

brought the coimtry as far as the 
boundary of the fort of Dhank5t 
into .possession; rebellion of Sult&n 
Shih&b-ud-din; seized Sult&n Shih&b- 
ud-dln; entered the fort of Mult&n, 
p. 793; flight of the Delhi army, 
p. 794; jdgir conferred on Malik 
Sut^b; arrival of the Baluchis; his 
grants to the Baluchis; J&m 
B&yazid and J&m Ibrfihim entered 
his service, p. 796; his letter 
to Sult&n Sikandar, p. 796; pea^ 


and agreement with Sult&n Sikan- 
dar; sent an ambassador to Sult&n 
Muzaffar Gujr&tl; description of 
Q&4i Muljtammad about the palaces 
of the Sult&ns of Gujr&t; speech of 
‘Im&d-ul-mulk Tawalak, p. 797; 
raised Flruz j^&n on the throne, 
p. 798; his lamentations after the 
death of his son, again occupied 
himself with administration ; sent for 
Jam Bayazld and instructed him 
to avenge the murder of his son, 
p. 799; appointment of Jam B&yazId 
as vazw\ his death; period of reign, 

p. 800. 

Husain Arghun, MIrza Sh&h, a Jarman 
of B&bar; an ambassador of Sult&n 
Mahmud came to him, p. 805; 
besieged the fort of Mult&n, p. 806; 
began to destroy Mult&n, p. 808; 
made over Sult&n Husain to the 
guards; treatment of Shuja*-ul- 
mulk; returned to Thatha, p. 810. 

Husain Kh&n. brother of GhazI hh&i^> 
Sult&n of Kashmir, was made the 
commander of the army of his 
brother, p. 736; requested GhazI 
Kh&n to pardon the offences of his 
enemies, p. 738; accession, p. 740; 
divided the country of Keishmir; 
sent a large force against Scmkar 
Chak; plans for murdering him, 
p. 741 ; sent a message to his enemies ; 
imprisoned his enemies; sent a large 
army to attack Sankar Chak, p.' 742; 
his disposition against Q^&n Zcun&n; 
attack of j^&n Zam&n, p. 743; 
execution of Khan Zam&n; founded 
a college, p. 744; ordered Mub&riz 
gh&n to be imprisoned; consultation 
with the lawyers of Sharaflat, 
p. 746; reply to Yusuf’s parti- 
sans ; welcomed the ambassadors 
of Akbar; execution of the 
sent his daughter for the service of 
Akbar, p. 746; illness; his message 
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to *A1I p* 747; handed over 

government to *A1I j^an; died, 
p. 748. 

Husain M&kr!, was sent with Qarra 
Bahadur; sent his brother with a 
message to Mirza Haidar, p. 714. 

Husain Ni?am-ul-mulk, (son of Burh3,n 
Niip&m-ul-mulk), succeeded his father 
Burh&n Ni?am-ul-mulk, p. 140 ; 
attcicked Ram Raj of Bijanagar 
with *Adil Sian, Qutb-ul-mulk, and 
Malik Band; Ram Raj advanced 
to meet them with, p. 141, a large 
army, p. 142; Ram Raj was killed, 
p. 143; ruled for thirteen years; 
left two sons, p. 144. 

Husain Ni?am-ul-mulk, son of Murtada 
Ni?am-ul-mulk, was released by 
Hasan; was made the successor of 
his father by Hasan All, p. 160; 
Mirza Sia*^ in ins government; spent 
his time in luxury; amirs of the 
Deccan envious of Mirza Sl^n 
decided to get rid of Mirza 
^an; arrangement of a feast, p. 161 ; 
invitation to Mirza Khan and his 
refusal; Saiyid Murtad® Sharwani 
complained that he was poisoned; 
report and suggestion of Mirza Sl&n 
to Husain Nizam-ul-mulk about 
Saiyid Murtada Sharwani; his im- 
prisonment by Mirza ^an, p. 162; 
Mirza fO^an imprisoned Ankas Kh^n ; 
Mirza Khan sent Mir Tahir to the fort 
ahd brought Isma'Il out of prison; 
Jamal Khan Gujrati and Yaqut 
declared, war against Mirza fi^an, 
p, 163; his massacre; announcement 
about Isma‘Il Ni?am-ul-mulk for the 
succession of Husain; fight of Jcimai 
hhan and the other amirs with Mirza 
lUhi; Mirza defeat and 

* 61 ^; his period of rule, p, 164. 

Qusain Qull P* 749. 

Husain Sabazwarl, Sultan, father of 
Hasan *A1I, p. 160. 


Husain Sharwani, went with em army 
to reinforce Kaji Ohak, p. 708. 

Hushang, Sultan, son of Dilawar Sban, 
Sultan of Maiwa, invaded the 
country of Narsingh Ray; fought 
with Sultan Ahmad by the side of 
Narsingh Ray; was unsuccessful, 
p. 62; advanced to give battle to 
Mu^^ffar Shah; fled to the fort of 
Dhar; saw Mu^affar Shah, p. 186; 
was imprisoned by Muif^affar Shah, 
p. 186; was released by Muipaffar 
Shah, p. 187; was requested by 
Firuz Iflian for help, p. 189; advanced 
from Dhar to help Firuz 
p. 190; returned to his country, 
p. 191; advanced towanls Qujrat; 
retiurned to his country; retreat of 
Sultan Hushang, p. 196; his arrival 
at the town of Mahrasa; oould^not 
face the army of Sultan Ahmad Shah 
and returned to his own sountry, 
p. 197; his repeated invasions of 
Gujrat; met the army of Ahmad 
Shah, p. 199; was defeated knd fled 
from the battlefleld, p. 201; his 
offences were forgiven by Ahmad 
Shah, p. 203; loft Maiwa, p. 204; 
returned from Jajnagar and entered 
the fort of Mandu, p. 206; went to 
Sarangpilr and agreed to pay tribute 
to Ahmad Shah; his attack on the 
camp of Al^mad Shah, p, 206; 
plundering of the camp of Ahmad 
Shah by his army; army of 
Ahmad Shah met with his army 
and wounded him, p. 207; was 
defeated by Ahmad Shah and retired 
to Sarangpur; fought with the army 
of Ahmad Shah and was defeated, 
p. 208; succeeded his father and 
gave himself the title of Sultan 
Hiishang; the amirs and the great 
men of Maiwa rendered homage to 
him; heard the news of the arrival 
of Sultan Mu^affhr Gujrfttf at 
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Ujjain, p. 468; fought with Sult&n 
Mu;pa£far in the vicinity of Dhar 
but was defeated and arrested; 
army of Malwa carried Na^ir I^an 
out of Dhar, p. 469; armies of 
M&lwa left Dhar and resided in the 
fort of Mandu and made Musa 
£ban their chief; sent a petition 
to Sultan Mu^affar; Sultan Muzaffar 
granted permission to Shahzada 
A^pnad Shah to reinforce him; sent 
a man to the fort of Mandu 
to summon the amlrSt p. 470; amirs 
could not join him; went to the 
town of Mah5sar but could not 
conquer it; his cousins came out 
of the fort of Mandu and joined 
him, p. 471; entered the fort of 
Mandu ; conferred the title of Malik- 
Uih-sharq on Malik Muj^Ith and 
appointed him as his vazlr and 
representative; advanced to destroy 
the country of Gujrat but without 
fulfilling his aim returned to Dhar; 
while Sultan Ahmad Gujrati was 
attacking the Raja of Jhalawar he 
turned towards Gujrat, p. 472; 
could not withstand Ahmad Shah 
and returned to his own country; 
on the petitions of the Zamlnddrs 
and the Rajas of Champanir, Nadot 
and Tdar advanced to conquer Gujrat 
but was unsuccessful, emd had to 
return to his own country, p. 473; 
fought with Sultan Ahmad in the 
vicinity of Kaiiadah but fied and 
took shelter in the fort of Mandu; 
conferred the title of Mahmud ^an 
on Malik Mal^ud and granted him a 
share in the government of his father; 
whenever he went on any expedition 
he left Malik Mugl^Itb es his deputy 
and took Mahniud ]^an with 
him, p. 477; advanced towards 
Jajnagar, p. 476, as a merchant to 
buy some elephants, p. 476; attacked 


the Ray of Jajnagar and imprisoned 
him; the vazlrs of Jajnagar sent 75 
elephants to him; returned to his 
own country; released the Raja of 
Jajnagar, p. 477 ; made a night attack 
on the army of Sultan Alpnad, p. 
478; fought with Sultan Ahmad and 
fied to the citadel of Sarangpur ; 
when Sultan Alpnad turned his 
face towards his own country he 
pursued him and again gave battle, 
but being defeated took shelter 
in the fort of Sarangpur; went from 
sarangpur' to the fort of Mandu; 
conquered the fort of Kakrun; 
advanced to conquer Gwaiiar and 
took possession of its neighbouring 
territory; advanced to meet Sultan 
Mubarak Shah, p. 479; peace with 
Sultan Mubarak Shah; advanced to 
aid the Ray of Kehrla; attacked 
Ahmad Shah BahmanI and fied 
towards Mandu; his wife fell into 
the hands of Sultan Ahmad who 
sent her to Mandu ; marched to 
conquer Kalpi, p. 480; after fighting 
with Sultan Ibrahim Sharql ob- 
tained possession of Kaipl, p. 481; 
summoned Uthman ^an Shahzada 
with his two brothers and gave orders 
for their confinement ; destroyed 
the men of Jatba, p. 482 ; plundered 
the Raja of Bhim and went to the 
fort of Hushangabad; told an alle- 
gorical story of his death to the 
amirs; declared his son Ghaznin 
as his successor, p. 483 ; 
gave directions to the amirs; gleive 
counsel and advice to Malpnud 
^an; some amirs represented to him 
in favour of Uyiman Sh^n; his reply 
to the amirs, p. 484; he aske^ for 
his quiver, and called for the amirs, 
p. 488; his death, p. 490; period of 
reign, p. 491. 
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Hushang Sh&h, adopted son of Shih&b- 
ud-din, was placed on the place of 
Sultan ShihSb-ud-dIn; was attacked 
and ded, p. 581. 

Hushiyar-ul-mulk, p. 339. 

I 

lbr&him» was slain, p. 327. 

Ibrahim, son of Jahangir MakrI, 
persuaded Muhammad Shah to 
invade Kashmir; his rank in the 
court of Muhammad Sh&h, p. 691; 
was imprisoned by Malik KajI, 
p. 693. 

Ibrahim, Jam, joined Sultan Husain, 
p. 795; bestowal of Uch by Sultan 
Husain on him, p. 796. 

Ibrahim, Saiyid, was seized by ‘Idi 
Zina, p. 721; fled from custody and 
joined Daulat Chak, p. 722. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Hian. son of J8ma‘ll 
iflian, succeeded his father; request 
of Mallu jflian to Asa‘d Hian, p. 161 ; 
Mallu {O^&n’s reign; repentance of 
Asa'd |Qi&n; he imprisoned and 
punished Mallu Khan and Ulugh 
JQian; fight with Burhiln Ni^&m> 
ul-mulk; period of reign, p. 162. 

Ibr&him ‘Adil Hiftn, son of T^hm&sp; 
when and how he ascended the 
throne, p. 165; Kishwar jOian slew 
Kamil hhan; the end of Kishwar 
j^an and Mui^tafa hhan; abolished 
the established form of religion; 
establishment of a new religion; 
Dilawar ^an as a v(ikll in the 
achpinistration, p. 166; attacked 
Dilawar ; instigation of Dilitwar 
hhS^n to Burh&n Ni^ftm-ul-mulk to 
attack ‘Adil ^an; summoned 
DilHwar and blinded him; 

period of reign, p. 167. 

Ibr&hlm Husain Mlrz&, reinforced 
Chenj^z Kh&n. p. 403; went with his 
brother towards Bar5da and Bahrdj, 
p. 413. 


Ibrahim Eh&n, son of OhazI Eh&n; his 
faith in Sh&h ‘Arif, p. 749; hia 
execution, p. 750. 

Ibrahim |3ian, son of Mubammad 
Shah, ace Ibrahim Shah, Sultan, son 
of Muhammad Shah, Sult&n of 
Kashmir. 

Ibrahim igian, Saiyid, p. 697; as the 
commander of the army of Ibrahim 
Shah, p. 698. 

Ibrahim Ni^am, Saiyid, instigated 
Fat-h Hian to join his brothers; 
entitled Riikn Khan: made arrange- 
ment to defend the fort of Mahrasa, 
p. 192; his treachery in conjunction 
with the * omfrtf of Ahmad Shah; 
his execution, p. 193. 

Ibrahim Qu^b-ul-mnlk, became the 
ruler of Golkonda; his character 
and habits; period of r^jgn, 
pp. 169*170. 

Ibrahim Shah Su^an, son of Muham- 
mad Shah, Sult-an of Kashmir, was 
placed on the throne of his father 
by Malik KajI, p. 695; accession; 
his vazlr; rise of Abdai MakrI and 
his advance towards Kashmir, p. 
696; message of Abdai MakrI to 
Malik KajI, p. 697; victorious fight 
of Abdai MakrI; period of reign, 
p. 698. 

Ibrahim Shah, sou of Muhammad 
Shah, brother of Nazuk Shah, Sul^n 
of Ktisluulr, accession, p. 725; 
hostility between Ohazi Eh^n and 
Daulat Chak, p. 726; sottlement 
between Gh'izl j^jan and Daulat 
Chak ; destruction of Tibet, p. 727 ; 
earthquake in Kashmir, p. 728. 

Ibrahim Sharql, SuHan, advanced from 
Jaunpur to capture Delhi but 
returned to his country on hearing 
of the advance of Mu^pafliar SbEh, 
p. 186; was reinforced by the arrival 
of Shahzada Baha^lur Eb&n, p. 821; 
had an interview with BahAdur 
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ShSh, p. 330; succeeded Mubarak 
Shah; condition of Jaunpur, p. 449; 
literary works which were written 
in his name; personal qualifications; 
advanced to destroy Sultan Mah- 
mud and Mallu Iqbal Hian, p. 460; 
laid siege to Kanauj ; conquered 
Kanauj and made it over to Ikhtiyar 
Piftn; captured Sanbal and entrust- 
ed, p. 461, it to Tatar ^an; seized 
the town of Baran and made it over 
to Malik Mar j an; returned towards 
Jaimpur; fight and peace with 
^idr Sian ; advanced to conquer 
K&lpl, p. 462; returned towards 
Jaunpur hearing of the advance of 
Mubarak Shah ; died ; period of 
reign, p. 463. 

*IdI Zina ; his anger on the murder of 
Ujh Bahram, p. 710; fought with 
the Kishtwara army as the com- 
mander of MTrza Haider’s troop, 
p. 711; fight with the Mug^als, 
p. 716; his house at Srinagar was 
burnt, p. 716; his daughter was 
married to Habib Chak ; rise of his 
power, p. 719; settlement with 
OhfirZl Khan, p. 720; released the 
Mughals, p. 721; fight with OhazI 
Sien, p. 722; his victory over the 
Niyazis, p. 723; was defeated by 
Daulat Chak; his death, p. 724. 

IftikhS-r-ul-mulk, Malik, was granted 
Muhammadpur by Ahmad Shah as 
his fief, p. 206; was sent with an 
array by Ahmad Shah; his victo- 
rious fight, p. 208; was sent with 
Sh&hz&da Muhammad Sian by Ah- 
mad Shah, p. 213; seized a large 
elephant as booty on the destniction 
of Sult6n ‘Aia-ud-dln, p. 214; was 
sent by ^afar SlS-^i to surround 
Thana, p. 216. 

Illbtiyar Sl^n, was sent by Mahmud 
Shah to meet Ray Batal, p. 272; 
joined Sultan Bahadur in the 


town of Dhar, p. 366; the charge 
of the government of Mandu was 
placed in his hands, p. 356; was 
left to carry on the seige of the fort 
of Raisin, p. 363; was sent by 
Sultan Bahadur to capture the fort 
of Mandisor, p. 368; was enlisted 
among the courtiers of Humayun, 
p. 375; Kanauj was made over to 
him by Sultan Ibrahim, p. 461; 
was entrusted with the government 
of Mandu by Sultan Bahadur, 

p. 616. 

Ikhtiyar ^an Gujratl, became power- 
ful but was put to death, p. 386. 

Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk, was sent to 
reassure the citizens of Dhar, p. 298; 
attacked Saiyid Mubarak, p. 395; 
advised I‘tmad Khan to leave 
Ahmadabad, p. 404; arrived at 
Ahmadabad, p. 407; proposed to 
conquer Bahroj, p. 410; was en- 
listed in the band of the loyal 
servants, p. 414. 

Ikhtiyar-ul-mulk, Malik, was made 
‘Imad-ul-mulk by Mahmud Shah 
and was appointed as nd*ib giaibat; 
all the soldiers of Malik Hajl were 
made over to him by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 248. 

Iliyas, Hajl, Sultan of Bangala, slew 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din; his possessions ; 
gave himself the title of Sultan 
Shams-ud-din ; had public prayers 
read in his name ; marched to 
Jajnagar, p. 421 ; his administfation, 
p. 422; fled to the fort of Ekdala; 
fought with Sul<;an Finiz and fifed; 
sent tribute to Firuz Shah and 
prayed for pardon ; sent Malik 
Taj-ud-din to Delhi with tribute, 
p. 423; died; period of reign, 
p. 424 (and see note 4 of p. 424). 

‘Tlm-ud-dln, Saiyid, p. 327, became a 
martyr, p. 328. 
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*Imad, MaulSna, brought a gift to 
Maltoud ^aljl, p. 639; joinecT 
Na^ir-ud-dln, p. 668. 

*Imad-ud-din Ghuri, Malik; joined the 
army of Muhammad Khan on the 
bank of the river Krishna; was put 
to death by Muhammad Hian, p. 69. 

‘Imad-ud-din Sl'irasani, Maulana, 
fought against 5ahib I^an, p. 686. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk, was appointed by 
Sultan Muhammad to subdue Hasan; 
Hasan defeated and slew him, 
pp. 9-10. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk, son of ‘ImSd-ul-mulk, 
with his help Malik Barld dethroned 
Ahmad Shah, p. 133; was sent by 
Sultan Ahmad Gujratl to fight 
with Sultan Hushang; seized all those 
who had joined Hushang and 
brought them to Sul^Sn Ahmad 
Gujratl, p. 191; was appointed by 
Mu?affar ShSh to crush Ran& 
Sfi,nka; taking Qawam-ul-mulk went 
to Parant6j, p. 311; was deputed 
by Sultan Bahadur for revenue 
collection ; fought with Mlrza ‘ Askarl 
and was defeated, p. 376; enmity 
arose between him and Darya ^an; 
went as a suppliant to Miran 
Mubarak Shah; being defeated by the 
army of Gujrat fled from Burhanpur, 
p. 386; attacked I‘tmad Wian, p. 
396 ; nows of his encampment reached 
Mahmud Shah, p. 692; sent a 
message to Bihjat Hifi-n, p. 593; 
entered the fort of the Rajputs 
and'opeped the gate to his soldiers. 
If. 603. 

‘ImSd-ul-mulk Kawllf, Malik, sub- 
mitted himself to Sultan Bahadur of 
Gujrat and instigated him to invade 
the Deccem, p. 4; Sultan Muhammad 

‘ Lashkarf granted him Kawil as 
jdglr^ p. 94; took up the duties of 
vazlr of Mahmud Shah; consulted 
Malka-i-Jah&n in administration; 


was attacked by Dil&war Qi&n, 
p. 112; went to Kfiwll, p. 113; 
invited Mahmud Sh&h to come to 
Kawil; advanced to crush Malik 
Barid; met the array of Malik Barld, 
p. 131; returned to Kawil, p. 132; 
reinforced Muliamraad Khan of Aslr 
and Burhanpur; fought with the 
amtra of the Deccan; fled to Aslr 
and Burhanpur; regained pos- 
session of his dominions with the 
help of Bahadur Shah Gujratl, 
p. 136; his hospitable transaction 
with Isma‘11 ‘Adil Khan, p. 161; 
sent a representation to SultAn 
Bahadur, p. 346. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk Sainarqandl, Malik, 
was sent with an anny to meet 
Sultan Hushang by Al>mad Shah ; 
arrested some of the disturbers, 
p. 195. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk SultanI, helped to place 
Sikandar JQian on the throne, p. 
323; determined to dethrone Sultan 
Sikandar, p. 326; his entrance into 
the palace of Sultan Sikandar, p. 
327 ; placed Na^Ir Khan on the throne 
of Sultan Sikandar, p. 328; des- 
patched letters to various powers 
for help, p. 329; collected troops 
to moot Bahadur Shah, p. 331; 
paid wages for one year to the 
soldiers, p. 332; sent men towards 
Baroda, p. 334; took shelter in the 
house of Sliah Jlil ^adlql; was 
seized and ordered to bo hanged, 
p. 336; was sent by Sultan BaliAdur 
to attack Bhui)at, p. 367; was sent 
by Sultan Baliadur to chastise 
Bhupat and Hilna, p. 362; fought 
with Puran Mai and ma<le him 
run away, and imprisoned some of 
the Purafnaa; submitted a report to 
Sultan BaliAflur, p. 363; was sent by 
Sult&n Bah&dur to capture the fort 
of Mandisor, p. 368. 
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Iqb&l was sent to fight against 

MubSxak by Mahmud Qialji, 

p. 627; was appointed to get rid of 
ShSr gi§ii, p. 667 ; pursued Hiwajah 
Suhail and Mahabat Eb&n, p. 668; 
went to defend Asir and Burhanpur, 
p. 670; sent a message to Mahmud 
Shah, p. 677; was summoned by 
Mahmud Shah; his flight from his 
house, p. 679; sent the corpse of 
Shihab-ud-din to Shadlabad, p. 680; 
his petition to Mahmud Shah, p. 
681; joined Mahmud Shah, p. 582; 
was slain by the order of Mahmud 
Shah, p. 687. 

‘Isa Wian Sur, was left in the town 
of Ujjain by Islam ^an, p. 627. 

‘Isa Salar, Malik, rose in revolt, p. 194. 

‘Isa Tary^an, Mirza, ruler of Sind, 
defeated the Jam’s army, p. 778; 
account of his rule in Sind, p. 784. 

Isfandiyar, p. 4. 

Ishaq, Malik, son of Qu^b-ul-mulk, 
sent a petition to Mahmud gialji, 
who conferred the title of Daulat 
Hian, wealth and honour on him, 
p. 604. 

Ishaq, QadI Plr, was sent to reinforce 
Malik Shaikh^; fought with Alf 
Khan, p. 280 (and see also note 1 on 

p. 280). 

‘Ishql Mulia, went as an ambassador 
to ‘AH Shah, p. 760. 

Iskandar, Jam, son of Jam Fath 
^an, ruler of Sind ; account of his 
rule, p. 777. 

Iskandar Kakhar, reinforced Muham- 
mad Shah, p. 692. 

Iskandar Khan, was made successor to 
the throne by ^ Muhammad Shah, 
p. 691 ; skirmishes with Muhammad 
Shah, p. 694. 

Islam Ehan, the possessions of Sher 
Sb&n devolved on him, p. 623; 
placed the reins of Maiwa in the 
hands of Shuja* Sb&n; his anger with 


Shuja’ Bian, p. 624; a message 

* from Shuja* P* ^26; went to 

enquire about Shuja‘ ^an, p. 626; 
rewarded Shuja* Q^an; detached 
soldiers to pursue Shuja* ^an; 
took possession of Maiwa, p. 627; 
pardoned the offences of Shuja* 
^an and bestowed Sarangpur and 
Baisin on the latter; his death, 

p. 628. 

Islam |2ian of Kashmir, made an 
amicable settlement with Haibat 
n^an Niyaz!, p. 713; an ambassador 
came from Mirza Qaidar, p. 714; 
was slain by Muhammad ^an Chak, 
p. 761. 

Isma‘Il, p. 162, was blinded by his 
brother ‘AH ‘Adil IQian, p. 163. 

Isma’il, son of Mir Bihishti; relations 
with Fattu; his rank in service; 
imprisoned galabat Kian; showed 
a written letter to ^alabat |3ian, 
p. 149; his rise to power; his cruelty, 

p. 160. 

Isma‘il, Shah, the Badshah of Iran, 
sent Yadgar B§g Qazlbash to 
Mahmiid Shah with presents, p. 290* 

Isma*il ‘Adil Sian, succeeded his 
father; his character; his achieve- 
ments; received a title, p. 160; 
description of his soldiers ; sent 
ships tq Hurmuz and sununoned 
men from - ‘Iraq and Slurasan; 
transaction with ‘ImAd-ul-mulk 
KawlH; his wars .with Nizam-\il- 
mulk and their results; period of 
reign, p. 161. . ^ 

Isma’Il Afghan, p. 9. 

Isma’il Fath, was placed on the thi?5ne 
by Hcusan Gangu with the title of 
Na^ir-ud-dln, p. 8 (and see note 3 
on pp. 8-9); crept into the fort of 
Dharagarh, p. 9. 

Isma’U Hayat, went to bring Sahkar 
Chak, p. 720. 

Isma’Il Sl^ Kaipl, p. 507. 
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Ism&*!l N4a2n-ul-mulk, Jamal ^&n 
as an all in all in his government; 
his attitude towards the white 
skinned people; Jamal Hian in- 
vaded the ‘Adil Shahi country and 
became victorious, p. 166; arrival 
of Burhan in the Deccan, p. 166; 
Burhan took the possession of 
Berar; opposition of Jam&l ^S,n; 
Burh6n possessed Ahmadnagar; 
period of reign, p. 167. 

Isma‘il Pafvl, Shah, sent an ambas- 
sadax to Gujrat, p. 586. 

Isma^Il Shah, brother of Ibrahim 
Shah, Sultan of Kashmir, accession, 
p. 729. 

I‘tmad l^an, refused to believe the 
message of Burhan summoning him, 
p. 390; was appointed by Sul^S-n 
Mahmud as the attendant of his 
harem, p. 393; placed Ra4l-vJ*iT^ulk 
on the throne of Suit-fin Mahmud; 
kept the affairs of Kingdom in his 
own hands and kept Radl-ul-mulk 
confined in his house; fought and 
defeated Sultan Alimad, p. 396; 
confined Sul^fin Ahmad in his 
house; put Sultfin Alpnad to death, 
p. 396; declared on oath that 
Nanu was the real heir of the throne 
of Sultan Ahmad, p. 397 ; remained 
as vazlr in the reign of |^|||ltfin Mu^a- 
ffar, p. 398; kept S^t^^'Mu^affar 
Nanu to,*, state of imprisonment; 
attacked tlii^llulfidls, p. 399 ; refused 
the demancM^ of the Fulfidls; was 
defeated by the Ful&dls; met Musfi 
^fin and Sh6r Hiftn but was 
defeated; gave up the possession of 
the^d^Cr of HajI 

quarters at Ahmadabad; received a 
message from Chengiz Skfin, p. 400; 
sent a reply to the message of Chengiz 
p. 401 ; sent a reply to Chengiz 
Sb&ii inducing him* to conquer 
Nadarbfir, p. 402; commenced to 


equip his army; after receiving the 
message of Chengiz fikfin left the 
city and encamped in the vicinity 
of Batuh ; on the arrival of Chengiz 
Sian took Mu^affar Shfih to the 
battlefield but being frightened 
fled towards Dungarpur, p. 404 ; 
arrived at Ahmadfibfid bringing 
Muifaffar Shah with him; wrote a 
letter to Sh6r ^an for the evacuation 
of Bahdar, p. 410; did not accept 
the agreement which was settled 
among the ainira, p. 411; deceived 
Jhuhjfir Sian; sent a letter to Shfir 
Slfin stating that Nanu was not the 
son of the Sulffin, p. 412; summoned 
the Mirz&s from Bahroj; sent a 
petition to I3iallfa-i-ll&hl requesting 
him to conquer Gujrnt, p. 413. 

J 

Jadfi, was appointed by Shaikh 
Shujfi‘-ul*mulk; plundered the house 
of a poor man, p. 807. 

Ja‘far ghfin, was sent by his father to 
SuHan Bahadur of Gujrfit with a 
request ; took permission to visit 
the city of Ahmadfibfid, p. 346. 

Jagfi, moved about in the hills; went 
for protection to Ratan Sfin, p. 
348; was sent for hy SulfAn Bahfi- 
dur, p. 349. 

Jahfin Ifliftn, his letter to Ahmad 
Shah informing him of the intention 
of Sultfin Hushang, p. 197. 

Jah&nglr Badrah, as the vazir of Fath 
Shfih; joined Muhammad Shfih, 
p. 692. 

Jah&nglr Mfikrl, fled from Kashmir, 
p. 681; came to strengthen the 
Kashmiris, p. 684; persuaded Mu- 
hammad Shfih to come out of 
Kashmir, p. 686; fought with the 
army of Fath Kbfin and defeated it; 
advancetl for the second time to 
meet Fath Kfafin, p. 687 ; his message 
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to the K&ja of B&jaurl; summoned 
the Saiyids; fight with Fc^t^ 
p. 688; his seclusion, p. 689; as the 
commander of the army of Fat^ 
Sh&h; was killed, p. 692. 

JahSnglr Makri, agent of Mirz& Hcudar, 
was awarded the fief of ^usain 
Makri, p. 116. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, ruled Bang&la on 
behalf of Humayun Bddahdh; was 
slain by Sh6r |&an, p. 446. 

Jaildah, Shail^, p. 301; fled from 
Mandu and complained about the 
power and violence of Purabla 
K&jputs to Mu^affar Shah, p. 302; 
received a letter to Sultan Mahmud 
Sharql, p. 456 ; sent a letter to 
Sultan Mahmud Hialji. p. 467; by 
his exertions peace was effected 
between Ma^maud ^alj! emd 
Mabmud Sharqi, p. 619. 

Jai Singh, account of his rebellion 
against Mahmud Sh6h, p. 257. 

Jai Singh R&y, proprietor of the fort 
of Bir&kar, p. 99. 

J&kar Zand, Mir, arrival in Multan, p. 
803; was respected by Jam Bayazid, 
p. 804. 

Jalal Bukhari, Saiyid, p. 327. 

Jalal l^an Bukbari, shut himself in 
the fort of M&lkonda, p. 78; was 
released from the prison of Humayun 
Sh6h ; was put to death by a kotwdl, 
p. 82 ; incited Mahmud Khalji to 
seize the fort of MShur, p. 626. 

Jalftl Kokhar, Malik, was displaced by 
A*:^m Humayim, p. 184. 

Jal&l-ud-din, Saiyid, asked for the help 
of Mahmud against the 

oppression of Qh&zi Hhan, p. 633. 

Jal&l-ud-dlkl» Skilt&n of Bang&la, be- 
came a Musalmftn; assumed the 
naxn^ of Sul^&n Jal&l-ud-din; died; 
peri(^ of reign, p. 432 (and 9t€ note 
3. p. 432). 


Jalal -ud-cUn QuraishI, Shaikh, was 
respected by JSm Bayazid, p. 796; 
a wonderful story which was nar- 
rated by him, p. 804. 

Jamal, Shaiy>, father of Shai^ 
*Abd-ul-bai, p. 621. 

Jamal Gujrati, his fight; his rank 
in service, p. 163; sentenced Mirz& 
to death, p. 164; placed Ism6*il 
Nizam-ul-mulk on the throne; kept 
Ism& 'il as a puppet and himself rose 
in power; invaded the ‘Adil Shahi 
coimtry, p. 165; attacked Burhan- 
ul-mulk and was killed, p. 167; 
defeated ‘Adil ^an; fought with 
Raja ‘All I^an; his death, p. 158. 

Jamal -ud-din, Malik, was given the 
title of Mubafi? KiSn by Sul^n 
Mabmud Gujrati, p. 266; was 
appointed as Shahna and Icotwdl 
and posted to Abmad&b&d; 
satisfactory discharge of his duties 
improved his honour, wealth 
and rank, p. 266; was promoted to 
the rank of mzfr, p. 267 ; was 
ordered to execute Bhim R5y, p. 
262; was directed by ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
to attend on Prince Alrniad ^an and 
to guard the city on the day of 
*ldy p. 266; was transferred to the 
post of ‘Imad-ul-mulk, p. 271; his 
charge when the fort of Ch6mp6nTr 
was besieged by Sult&n Mabmud, 
p. 273; reported to Sult&n Mabmud 
about the cure of Ray Bat&T ; 
charge of the erection of J^hdn 
Pandh citadel wew given to him, ‘p. 
276; was sent to receive and welcoftie 
9&hib SlSi' Mu?affar Sh6h, p. 293 ; 
fled and sought the protection of 
RSy Singh, p. 336; joined Laftf 
Ei&n. p. 337. 

Jam&l-ud-din ^ Astr&badi, H^w&jah; 
went with presents to Mabmud 
Sialjl, pp. 540-41. 
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Jam FIruz, left Thatha and joined 
Snlt&n Bahadur, p. 345. 
jami, p. 681. 

Jamil H&fif, MuUa, received favours 
from Sul^&n Zain-ul- *abid!n, p. 657. 

Jamshid, Sultan, son of Sult&n Shams- 
ud-dln, Sultan of Kashmir, acces- 
sion, p. 637; struggle with ‘All 
Sh§r, p. 638; period of reign, p. 639. 

Jamshid ^&n, p. 153; his decision; his 
proclamation; was put to death, 
p. 154. 

Jamshid Qutb-ul-mulk, succeeded his 
father; period of reign, p. 168. 

Jan Baba, was defeated by his brother, 
p. 786. 

JanI B5g, MIrza, ruler of Sind, account 
of his reign, p. 786. 

Jarlah, mother of Nanu, p. 397. 

Jarjiu, a pigeon fancier, p. 386. 

Jarud; helped Saiyid Ibrahim and 
Saiyid Ya‘qub in their release, 
p. 722. 

Jasrat Khokhar, p. 661; became 
powerful in the Punjab and brought 
it into his possession, p. 662. 

Jawash j^an, was sent to crush 
Shihab-ud-dln, p. 676; despatched 
a report to Mahmud Shah and was 
summoned back, p. 676; was given 
a title and sent to crush Mukbta^ 
Sljan and Iqbal ^an, p. 680; 
was summoned by Mahmud Shah, 
p. .582. 

Ja/Sinha, Rayzada, his flight, p. 766; 
his flght with Muhamjnad Qasim, 
P.-769. , 

JefiTus, p. 647. 

Jhaju Muhammad, his title, p. 238, 
for further account see Kablr 
SultanI, Malik. 

Jhuhjar ^an, attctcked Saiyid Mu- 

’ b^ak, p. 396; advised I‘tmad 
Hjan to leave Ahmadl^bad, p. 404; 
took Sultan Mu^ffar to Dungarpur 
and made him over to I*tmad Sban, 


p. 406; explained his position, 
p. 407 ; started for the ohaugdn 
field with Chengiz Eh&u, p. 408; 
killed Chengiz Sjan, p. 409; went to 
I*tmad Wian, p. 412. 

Jhujar I^an, defeated Malik Mahmfld, 
p. 693. 

Jiu, Shah Shai^, the descendant of 
Qu^b ‘Alam Shaildi Brnhan-ud-dln, 
p. 324; was slain in the house of 
Qadr Sifin, p. 336. 

Jivan Das Khattry, was appointed to 
the post of vazlr by Sultan Ahmad 
Shah, p. 182 . 

Juna, Malik, came out of the camp 
with Ahmad Shah; was sent by 
Ahmad Shah to make an enquiry; 
informed Ahmad Shah about Su^an 
Hushang and his army, p. 207. 

Junan, Jam, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 773. 

K 

Kablr SultanI, Malik, his title; pre- 
pared to create disturbances; re- 
solved to remove Malik Sha‘ban 
‘Imad-ul-mulk from his office, p. 
238; went to his house, p. 239; 
his amazement, p. 240; fled from 
the darbdr; went among the gretssias 
was slain by them, p. 241. 

KajI Chak, Malik, as the vaOr of 
Muhammad Sluih; his power of 
judgment; imprisoned Ibrahim 
MakrI, p. 693; fought against 
Iskandar h^ an; went to Rajaurl, 
p. 694. as the vazlr of Muhammad 
Shah; imprisoned Muhammad Shah 
and raised Ibrahim Hlftn to the 
throne, p. 69.5; as the vazlr of 
Ibrahim Shilh, p. 696; went to the 
village of SiillAh ^ Abdal 

MakrI; a message from Abdal MakrI, 
p. 697; his defeuit and flight, p. 698; 
his defeat by Abdal MakrI, p. 700; 
owing to the treachery of Abdal 
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M&kii went to Hindust&n, p. 701; 
his defeat and flight, p. 702; fought 
with the Kashgharis, p. 703; his 
residence, p. 706; disputes with 
Abdal MakrI, p. 706; defeat by 
Mlrzft Haidar; brought reinforce- 
ments from Sh6r Mi&n Af^Sn, 
p. 708; fight with MTrzS Haidar; 
advanced to crush Mtrza Haidar, 
p. 709; his flight ; death, p. 710. 

Kallm-ul-lah, (son of Mahmud Shah), 
was placed in place of Wall-ul-lah 
Sult&n by Malik Barld; his 
imprisonment in Bldar, p. 134; 
‘Imad-ul-mulk KawIlT went to the 
aid of Muhammad ^an; fought 
with Nizam-ul-mulk, Malik Barld, 
|^ud6<wand ^an and the am^/ra 
of the Deccan; fled to Asir and 
BurhSnpur; with the help of SultSn 
Bahadur of Gujrat ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
regained his possessions and read the 
nh^utba in the name of Sultan Ba- 
hadur in the parganaa of his terri- 
tories, and invited him to invade 
the Deccan; Ni?am-ul-mulk, Malik 
Barld, and other amirs could not 
withstand the Sultan Bahadur of 
Gujrat and read the Sl'itba in his 
name in Ahmadnagar and all the 
provinces of the Deccan were 
divided among the four amirs, p. 136. 

Kaiu, Malik, one of the adherents of 
Mahmud Shah, p. 239; was sent 
by Mahmud Shah to seize the 
murderer of Adam Siiahdar; was 
executed by the order of Mahmud 
Shah, p. 248; w€ks defeated by 
Mu^affar Ibrahim, p. 618. 

Kanha, Raja, Raja of JhaiawAr, 
p. 212; hearing of the marches 
of Alunad Shah left his country; 
brought a force ftom Sultan 
Abmad Bahmanl ; plundered pcurts of 
Nadarhar, p. 213; joined Sultan 
*Aia-ud-dIn, p. 214. 


Kamai, Mir, was slain in the battle- 
field, p. 703. 

Kamai ^an with ^afdar ^an went 
to punish Bahadur GilanI ; they 
fought and were wounded ; fell into 
Bahadur’s hands; and were sen^. 
to Dabul, p. 117 (and see note 1, 

p. 160). 

Kamai Kokah, a tradition about his 
name, p. 718. 

Kamal-ud-din, Maulana, p. 745. 

Kamai -ud-din, Saiyid, was slain by 
GhazI IGian, p. 633. 

Kamal-ud-d!n MaiwI, Shaikl), pp. 299, 
588. 

Kamil IQian, Ibrahim ‘Adil gian was 
placed on the throne by his help, 
p. 165; was slain by Kishwar Khan. 

p. 166. 

Kamran, Mirza, sent an army to 
Qonqper Kashmir, p. 700. 

Kaniya, Rani, wife of Mahmud Shah, 

p. 600. 

Kank Das, Ray, fought with Sultan 
Muhammad; asked Sultan Mabmud 
I^alji for aid, p. 225. 

Kans, Raja, how he acquired power; 
his son became a Musalman and sat 
on the throne, p. 430; period of his 
power, p. 431 (and see note 3, p. 430). 

Kapur Chand; brought a message 
from Sult^ Bahlul Ludi to Mahmud 
IQialjl, p. 542. 

Kam, Jam, ruler of Sind, account of 
his government, p. 776. 

Karshashab,, father of Jahir Al, p. 
633. ^ . 

£hadani ^an, p. 124. 

^alf Hasan ‘Arab, Malik-ut-tujjar, 
was appointed to conquer Mahaim 
by Ahmad Shah, p. 49; possessed 
Mahaim; fought with ^afar ^an 
but was defeated, p. 60; opposed* 
Na^Ir j^an as fcur as Asir and 
raided part of that territory, 
p. 68; advanced to capture the fort 
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of SangSsar; seized the fort of 
R&ja Sarka and made him prisoner, 
p. 61; forgave Sarka; made Sarka 
the leader of his army; Sarka led 
him to a place where the whole 
army was murdered, p. 62; p. 66 n. 
^allfad-Ilahl, His Majesty, sent Pish- 
rau ^S.n to give an account of the 
eidministration of Murta4a Ni^^&m 
Shah, p. 147; Murta^a Ni?am Shah 
in his service; showed favours to 
Burh&n; gave shelter to the ' amlra 
of Berar, p. 148; issued /armdn« to 
the amirs and Zaminddra in favour 
of Burhan Ni?am-ul-mulk, p. 168; 
was requested by I‘timad ^i&n to 
invade Gujrat; sent ^an Kaian to 
conquer Sirdhi ; mfiu*ched towards 
Gujrat, p. 413. 

^alll IQian, Shahzada, was given the 
country of Sorath, forts of Ji^iagarh 
and Karnai by Mahmud Shah, 
p. 277. 

Khanam. widow of Mlrza Haidar, her 
advice to the Mughals, p. 718. 
IQianamji, sister of Mirza Haidar, went 
to Kashghar, p. 723. 
hhan Jahan, marched towards Mai- 
konda; was attacked and defeated 
by Sikandar 13ian, p. 77; watched 
the city, p. 116; was sent by Sultan 
Ahmad BahmanI to fight with 
Shahzada Muhammad, p. 213; went 
to reinforce Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 216; 
lulled Bangala after Khan hhanan 
and slew Daud, p. 446. , 

Jahan ShlrazI, took possession 
•f Nausari, p. 377. 

^an Jahan, Sxil^anl ; through his 
intervention Har Ray asked Ahinad 
Shah to be pardoned, p. 211. 
hh&n [S^anan, his decision; his proola- 
• mation, p. 164; defeated Daud and 
conquered Bangala, p. 446. 
lEban hh ft-n&n Ahmad see 

Shah BahmanI, Sul^n. 


i&an Zaman ; defeated Sankar Chak, 
p. 742; attacked Husain fUiian, 
p. 743; his execution, p. 744. 

Wiawa? Kj^an; did not admit Shihab- 
ud-din, 674. 

l&ijr, Mauiana, his title, p. 238; was 
imprisoned, and sent to Dip, p. 242; 
and see Kabir SultanI, Malik. 

iOliJr, Malik, took tribute from the 
Rajas of Bakar, Idar, and Sir6h!, 
p. 257 ; consultation by Malik 
Mughith; was celebrated as Miyan 
Agha; joined Sultan Hushang, 
p. 471. 

jOiiJr i^an, slew Mallu {^an, p. 461; 
ruled in ♦ Delhi ; fight and peace 
with Sultan Ibrahim, p. 462. 

^udawand hhan, Mahur was conferred 
on him by Sultan Lashkarl, p. 64; 
fought with ‘Imad-ul-mulk Kawlll, 
p. 136; his designation in the time 
of Murta(jia Ni!{am Shah; an event, 
p. 147; his performance, p. 148; 
was sent to Shaikh Muhammad 
Qasim Budhu by Mu^affar Shah, 
p. 187; was appointed as the vazlr 
of the kingdom by Mahmud Shah 
and was loft in attendance on 
Shahzada Ahmad IQ^an at Ahmada- 
bad; private talk with Ray Rayan 
to unite with ‘Imad-ul-mulk and to 
place Shahzada Ahnaad Khan on the 
throne, p. 264; sent for Ray Rayan 
and explained his views about 
‘Imad-ul-mulk; kept his intention 
in secret, p. 266; was fined by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 270; was ordered 
to bo arrested, p. 271; was loft by 
Mu^ffar Shah to guard the camp, 
p. 300; gave advice to Mu^ffar 
Shah, p. 319; was ordered to 
summon Bahadur Ijhan, p. . 322; 
helped to place Sikandar Khan on the 
throne, p. 323; soughi to be ahead 
of the others, p. 329; rendered 
homage to Sultan Bahadur, p, 336; 
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was sent to BSJcar by Sultan Baha- 
dur, p. 347; waited upon Sult^an 
Bahadur, p. 348; was left to ac- 
company the camp, p. 357 ; was 
murdered by Burhan, p. 390. 

£burasan Q^an, deserted Sultan 
Bahadur and joined the army of 
Humayun Badshah, p. 372. 

Hliurram IQian, welcomed Bahadur 
Shah, p. 331. 

£hurshld, Rani, p. 545, took the side 
of Shuia‘at S^an in the latter’s 
fraternal dispute, p. 552; made over 
the treasures of Sultan Ghiya^i-ud- 
din to Na^ir Shah! agents, p. 653; 
her report against Sultan Na^-ud- 
dln, p. 564; took the affairs of the 
kingdom in her hands ; narrated 

* the death of Munja Baqal to Sultan 
Ghiyath-ud-din, p. 666; representa- 
tion to Ghiyath-ud-dIn, p. 666; her 
order to the pay -master; sent an 
army in pursuit of Shai^i Habib 
and ^wajah Suhail, p. 667; sent 
a report about the power of 
Na^ir-ud-dln to Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
dln, p. 659; her advice to Shuja‘at 
I^an, p. 661; dismissed *AlI l^^an 
and appointed Malik Piyara, p. 662 ; 
she was seized by the amlra of Na 9 ir 
Shah, p. 663 ; was made over to 
custodians, p. 664. 

Shush-Qadam, Malik, was given the 
title of ‘ImSd-ul-mulk by Sultan 
Mu^affar Shah, p. 293. 

lyj^wajah Babu, was imprisoned but 
was released by the order of Sultan 
Bahadur^ p. 340. 

Hhw&jah 3fahan, went to protect Astr 
aoid JJojrhinpur, p. 670. 

Siwifiili O^ahan Mcdik Shah Turk, 
the bridle of the horse of 
Hi^am Shah went to Bldar, pp. 244, 
686 . 

Kishan Ray, p. 20; surrendered his 
fort to Mujahid Shah, p. 21. 


Kishwar p. 106; slew Kamil 

Qan; became the vakil of Ibrahim 
*Adil aan; was put to death, p. 166. 

KobI Zunnardar, Malik, was sent by 
Baja of Idar to Muzaffar Shah, 
p. 297. 

Konbha, his defeat by Muhmud ffialjl, 
p. 614; attacked Mabmud ^aljl but 
was defeated by the latter, p. 616; 
agreed to pay tribute to Mahmud 
^aljl, p. 620; sent tribute to Mah- 
mud H^aljl, p. 627; sent a message 
to Mahmud Khalil for the pardon 
of his offences, p. 628; sent troops to 
confront the army of Mahmud 
Khaljl. p. 629. 

Kopa Devi, wife of Raja Adwan, her 
message to Shah Mir ; atta»cked 
Shah Mir; conversion to Isl&m; her 
imprisonment, p. 636. 

Kopwarl, sister of Yusuf Chak, was 
married to Gh&zl Kh&n. p. 721. 

L 

Ladan lOialji, Malik, his hostile 
attitude towards Malik His&m-ud- 
din Maghul ; had an interview with 
A^af welcomed him; was 

given the title of Khan Jahan by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 284; the village of 
Bands was given to him by Mahmud 
Shah, p. 286. 

L&jin, Malik, was sent by Sultan 
Tughlaq to summon the amirs of 
hundreds of Daulatabad; was stain 
by the amfra of hundreds, p. 2. 

Lakhman S6n, strengthened Jhe citadel 
of R&Isln and was ready for battle, 
p. 369; his advice to SilhadI, p. 361 ; 
sent two thousand Purabias to fight 
with the army of Gujrat, p. 362; 
agreed to evacuate the fort of Raisin 
if Sul^ftn Bah&dur would excuse^ the* 
offences of SilhadI and summon him 
from the fort of Mandu; a request 
to SuH&n Bah&dur, p. 365. 
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Lalit^at Devharah, Baja, the temple 
which was built by him, p. 648. ^ 

Lang, ShShzSda, joined Mlrz& Haidar, 
p. 716; his release, p. 722. 

Langar ]^&n, p. 806; Joined Mlrzft 
Shah Husain, p. 806; gained 
possession of Multan; was sum- 
moned by Mlrza Kamran, and was 
granted the territory of Babal by 
the latter, p. 810. 

La^Iff entered the service of Bahadur 
Shah, p. 331. 

Latif, Ustad, accompanied Yusuf 
Khan, p. 761. 

Latif ^an, was sent by Alimad Shah 
to punish Malik Shah Malik ; 
defeated Malik Shah Malik, p. 196. 

Latif l&an Barlwai, Malik, Sultan 
Sikandar conferred on him the title 
of Sharzah j^n; advanced to put 
down Shahzada Latif JSnan but was 
slain, p. 326. 

Latif Shahzada, his intention to 
seize the throne of Sikandar Qian, 
p. 326; went as a suppliant to Fath 
Sban, p. 331 ; remained concealed at 
Champanir, p. 336; his arrival at 
Awas, p. 338; fought and died, 
p. 341. 

Latif Zakariya, placed Shahzada Mas- 
*ud £han on the throne of Maiwa, 
p. 494. 

Loar, was sent to conquer Lolmrkat 
by Sultan Qu^b-ud-dln and was 
slain, p. 642. 

L6dha, governor of Kanduyah, p. 686; 
attacked ^abib fiban, p. 687; was 
nominated to punish Sikcuidar bban, 
p. 691 ; was murdered, p. 692. 

Lohar Chak, was sent with an army 
to Rajaurl; was seized by Muham- 
mad Sban Chak, p. 760; imprisoned 
‘kllEb&n; intention of the Kashmiris 
about him, p. 765; Kashmir came 
under his power, p. 766; his defeat 
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and imprisonment; was blinded, 
p. 767. 

Ldhar MakrI, his share in Kashmir, 
p. 699. 

Lull Laund, Malik, made proposals of 
peace, p. 742; his imprisonment, 
p. 745; fled to ‘All Kb&n, p. 748. 

M 

Madarl, Ray, was sent by Sult&n 
Sikandar to Tibet; his rebellion; 
death, p. 646. 

Madh5 Singh, received Yusuf bb&n, 
p. 761. 

Maghitb, Malik, father of Mahmud 

^&n, p. 221. 

Mah&bat bb&n, the governor of Ohcui* 
dSrl; was killed on the battlefleld, 
pp. 88, 636. * 

Mah&bat joined Sh6r bb&i^» 

p. 665; instigated Sh6r {[b&n to battle, 
p. 566; taking the wounded Sh6r 
bban with him fled from the battle- 
field, 668. 

Mahad6v, p. 648. 

Mahdl K5kah, accompanied Yflsuf 
Kb&n, p. 761. 

Mahmud, Malik, was defeated by 
Jhuj&r ISiS-n, p. 693. 

Mahmud, Malik, son of Malik Mughltb» 
see Mahmud JSialjl, Sult&n, Sul^n of 
M&lwa. 

Mahmud, Sult&n, the ruler of Bhakkar, 
ruler of Sind, account of his reign, 
p. 786. 

Mahmud, Sult&n, son of Ibr&hlm 
Sharql, succeeded his father; sent 
an ambassador with presents to 
Sult&n Mahmud Iflialji, p. 463; asked 
permission to punish Nflmir bb&^ 
Jah&n for his cruelty and disobe- 
dience; reply of Sult&n Mahmfld 
bbaljl, p. 464; advanced towards 
K&lpf, p. 466; started for KAlpI to 
meet Sult&n Mahmud Sbftljl; sent 
troops to raid the cotmtry of BarhAr ; 
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joined the detachment which was 
sent to Barh&r; sent a letter to the 
Shaiy)-ul-Islam, ShaikJ;i Jalaldah, 
p. 456; his emissary was sent to 
Sultan Mahmud ISialjl t>y Shaildi 
J&ialdah with a note of advice; 
acceptance of the proposals, p. 457; 
returned to Jaunpur; treatment 
of his people; conquest of Chunar 
advanced into the country of 
Orissa; period of reign, p. 458. 

Mahmud, Sultan, son of Sultan Firuz, 
Sultan of Mult&n, his accession, 
p. 800 ; his associates ; his disposition 
towards Jam Bayazid, p. 801; w&s 
wounded by ‘Alam |^ans nominated 
amirs to punish Jam B&yazid, p. 
802; peace with J&m Bayazid, p. 

* 803; a wonderful story which was 
narrated by Shail^ Jaiai-ud-din 
QuraishI, p. 804; farmdn of Babar 
Badshah to Mirza Shah Husain 
Argh^; collected his troops and 
sent an ambassador to the latter; 
his death, p* 805. 

Malpnud Barki, Malik, was sent by 
Aljmad Shah to punish Na^Ir; 
captured Nadot, p. 199. 

Mahmud GarjistanI Siwajah, sold 
‘Adil i^an to Mal^ud Shah Bah* 
man!, p. 159. 

Mal^ud Giiani, l^l^wajah, Malik-ut- 
tujjar, defeated the Mandu eu’my, 
p. 635. 

Maljmud K^aljl, Sultan, Sultan of 
Malwa, on the invitation of Sikemdar 
£^n Buiy^arl came to conquer 
Berar, p. 70; besoiged Mahur; after 
the arrival of *Ala-ud-dIn Shah, l&aljl 
retired towards Mandu; p. 71; at 
the instigation of Nis^am-ul-mulk 
Qhuif Invaded, p. 87, the Deccan; 
fought but waa defeated by Malik-ut- 
tuj jar, p. 86 r appeared before Ni^am 
Shah*s arttiy and after defeat; pur- 
sued, p« 89, it as far as Bidar; 04 


the arrival of Ma^ud Gujratl 
Started for Mandu, p. 90; advanced 
to conquer, p. 91, the Deccan; curived 
on the frontier of Daulatabad; 
heard that Mahmud Gujratl was ap- 
proaching mai^ched towards Mai- 
konda, p. 92; wanted to help Bay 
Kank D&s, p. 225, but did not 
advance to support him, p. 226; 
started to conquer Gujrat; ordered 
destruction of Barnama; invaded 
Gujrat, p. 227 ; mot Sultan Qu^b-ud- 
din in Kaparbanj; wrote a couplet 
to Sultan Qutb-ud-dln, p. 228; was 
defeated by Sultrni Qutb-ud*dln 
and went back to Malwa, p. 229; 
attacked Ni^m Shah, p. 243; 
travelled by way of Gondw&na to- 
wards Malwa, p. 244; invaded the 
Deccan; plundered the neighbour- 
hood^ of Daulatabad; retired to his 
own country; a letter from Sultan 
Mahmud Gujratl; reply to Mahmud 
Gujratl, p. 251; came from Mandu 
to Dhar and prayed for help from 
Mu^affar Shah, p. 306; marched 
with A^af j^an against Bhim 
Karan Purbla; fought, was wounded 
and taken prisoner, p. 307 ; sent 
Sharzah l^&n to plunder the towns in 
the territory of Chitor; sent DaryA 
[Q^n with a message to Sultan 
Bahadur, p. 360; conferred the title 
of SultAn Ghiy&s-ud-din on his son 
and neglected to see Sult&n Bahadur, 
p. 352; c^me out to give battle, 
p. 353; was treated with respect hy 
Sultan Bah&dur but owing to his 
harsh attitude was arrested, p. 354; 
wrote a letter in reply to Sult&n 
Mahmud Sharqi, p. 464; despatched 
a note in favour of Na§ir Kh&n to 
SultAn Mahmud Sharqi,^ p. 465;. 
advanced towards GhandArii and 
KalpI; stru^le between the army of 
Sult&n Mahmud Sharqi, p. 456; 
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proposing some conditions made 
peace with Sul^&n Mahmud Sharqi 
p. 457; was granted favours and 
title by Sul^&n Hushang, p. 474; 
Ghaznin was placed in his 

charge by Sultto I^shang; his 
guarantee for faithfulness to 
Ghaznin ^&n; his interview with 
other earddra, p. 486; his reply 
to Malik ‘U^man Jal&h Pt 486; 
informed Qhaznin ^n about the 
intention of i^afar Minjumla, p. 487; 
attended on Sultan Hushang 
during his last illness ; sent a reply to 
Ghaznin J^n, p. 488; became watch* 
ful for the death of Hushang ; his or- 
ders, p. 480; declared Ghaznin l^§,n 
as the heir of Sultan Hushcuig; 
after rendering homage confirmed 
the accession of Ghaznin IQ^an, p. 
490; result of his skill in adminis- 
tration, p. 491; his reply to the 
suspicions of Sultan Muhammad, 
p. 493 ; caused the murder of Sultan 
Muhammad; sent a reply to Malik 
B&yazid Shaikha, p. 494; kept his 
men ready; fought with the armra 
and defeated them, p. 495; sent a 
message to Jah&n, p. 496; 

accession on the throne of Malwa; 
description of his reforms and bene- 
volence, p. 497 ; contributions to 
education; attempt of Hushang 
Shahl amira to injure him; wounded 
some of the conspirators, p. 498; 
punished the conspirators; excused 
Shahz&da Ahmad hhail as well as 
th6 othiers who took part in the 
conspiracy on the request of A*^m 
£[umAyun; sent A*^pam Hum&yun 
gb4n Jah&n to suppress the rebels of 
IslAm&b&d, p. 499; sent out detach’ 
ments to fight with Sult&n Ahmad, 
p« 501; his generosity towards the 
poor; siumhoned some ornfr# who 
were hostile to Sul^&n Ahmad, p. 502 ; 

26 


made a night attack on the 
camp of Sultan Ahmad ; held a 
consultation and its decision, p. 503; 
sent T&j IQi&n and Mansur in 
advance of himself to S&rangpur; a 
petition of Malik Ish&q reached him; 
arrived at Sarangpur and conferred 
favours on Malik Ish&q and on 
others, p. 604; defeated auid sen- 
tenced Shahzada ‘Umr jJh&n to 
death, p. 505; a message from the 
leaders and commanders of the army 
of Chand6rl; sent an army to crush 
Malik Sulaiman; arrived at Chan- 
d6rl and fought with Malik Sulaim&n 
p. 506; captured the citadel of 
Chanderl ; allotted Clmnd6rl as a 
jdgir to Malik Mu/aftar Ibrfihim, 
p. 607 ; relieved the city of Narwar 
from the siege of Dungar S6n and 
returned to Sh&dl&b&d; erected the 
tomb of Hushang Sh&h and the 
Jdnia * Maajid of Hushang Sh&h near 
the R&m Sar&I gate, p. 508; petitions 
from the amirs of M6w&t and the 
great men of Delhi; advanced to- 
wards Delhi ; encamped in the village 
of Panna; Sul(&n Ahmad took up a 
position with Tugl|lAq4b&d at his 
rear, p. 609; sent troops against the 
army of Sult'&n Muhammad; his 
dream; agreed to a pacific settlement 
with Muhammad returned 

to Malwa, p. 610; his stay and bene- 
factions in Sh&dl&b&d; advanced 
towards K&IpI for the destruction 
of Na^Ir Sh&h, p. 611; accepted 
the petition of Noplr Sli&h and 
turned towards Chitfir; devastated 
the temples; encamped at K5n- 
bhalmir, p. 512; seized the fortifica- 
tions of the Rajputs; destruction of 
the temples and the idols of the 
R&jputs, p. 613; seized a fort at 
the foot of the Chit5r hill; besieged 
Chitdr; defeated K5abh&; sent 
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deteichinents for ravaging Chitor; 
summoned A‘zam Humayun ^an 
Jahan to capture the possessions 
of the Rajputs; his grief on the 
death of A’zam Humayiin; appoint- 
ed T&j ^an in the place of A‘zam 
Humayun, p. 614; opposed the 
attack of Konbha and defeated him ; 
returned to ShadTabad; a message 
from Sultan Mahmud Sharql re- 
garding the religious disobedience of 
Nasir, p. 616 ; gave permission to 
Sultan Malunud Sharql to chastise 
Na^ir; request of Na^Tr ; sent ‘All 
{Qian to Sult-an Mahmud Sharql 
and, p. 616, the latter’s reply; 
advanced to protect Nasir, p. 617; 
after fighting with the army of 
Sultan Mahmud Sharql returned to 
Fathabad; sent Muzaffar Ibrahim 
to suppress Mubarak Khan, p. 618; 
peace with Sultan Mahmud Sharql; 
establishment of a hospital; ad- 
vanced to capture the fort of Mandal- 
garh, p. 519; agreed to a peace with 
the Rajputs and returned to his own 
dominions; conferred favours on 
Saiyid Muhammad IQian; captured 
the town of Alhanpur, p. 620; took 
tribute from the Raja of Kotah and 
returned to Sh&diabad; request of 
Gangdas; advanced to help Gangdfi-s, 
p. 621 ; besieged the town of Sidtan- 
pur ; granted rank and title to 
Malik ‘Ala-ud-din; his grief on the 
death of Sultan Muhammad, p. 622 ; 
ravckged the town of Baroda; fight 
with Sul^&n Qutb-ud-din and its 
result, p. 623; appointed SulfAn 
Ghiy&yi-ud-din to raid the town of 
Surat; made peace with Sultan 
Qu^b-ud-din, p. 626; pimished the 
Rajputs of Mahdli; changed hos- 
tility between Yusuf gfean Hin- 
daunl €md the governor of Biy^na 
into friendship; left the government 


of the fort of Rantambhor and 
HarautI in the charge of Qadam 
l&an; besieged Mahur but fled, 
p. 626 ; turned Mubarak l&an out of 
Baklana; sent Sultan Ghiyath-ud- 
dln to put down Mubarak IQian; 
advaned towards Chitor, p. 627; 
appointed Mansur-ul-mulk to des- 
troy Mandisor; took tribute from 
Konbha and turned towards Sha- 
dlabad; his advance towards Man- 
disor; his sudden advance to- 
wards Ajmlr, p. 628; gave up the 
idea of conquering the fort of Man- 
dalgarh and returned to Shadlabad, 
p. 629; captured the fort of Mandal- 
garh, p. 530; sent Shahzada Sultan 
Ohiyath-ud-din to raid Kilwarah 
and Dllwaxah; nominated Shahzada 
Qadam IQian and Taj ^an to capture 
the fort of Bundl; appointed Sultan 
Ohiyath-ud-din and Qadam Wian to 
raid the countries of Kilwarah and 
Dllwarah; encamped in the vicinity 
of Konbhalmlr, p. 632 ; took tribute 
from the RajaofDungarpur; return- 
ed to Shadlabad; marched towards 
Aslr, p. 533; forgave ‘Adil IQian’s 
offences ; march against Ni^am Shah, 
p, 534; after defeat by Nizam Shah 
retreated to his own territory, p. 
635; sent Maqbul Hian with an 
army to suppress the disturbances 
in the fort of Kehrla; advanced 
towards Daulatabad, p. 636; haf/ing 
raided some villages of Malkonda 
returned to Shadlabad; sent ^daqbiil 
Khan to plimder Elichpur, p. §37; 
treaty with the ruler of the Deccan, 
p. 538; received Shaikh Nur-ud-dln 
with respect; welcomed the arrival 
of Maulana Tmad-ud-din, p. 639; 
sent Taj Khan and Ahmad Kh&n to 
put down Maqbul Eh&n; started 
towards Mahmudabad; appointed 
Malik D&ud to chastise the tribe 
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which had given shelter to the 
RSyzada, p. 640; accepted the 
presents of MirzS Abii Sa *Id and sent 
various gifts in return ; planned the 
erection of the fortress of Jalalpur 
and placed Mirza Hian in charge of 
it, p. 541; agreement with Sultan 
Bahliil Ludi; his death and period 
of reign, pp. 261, 642. 

Maljmud Hian, p. 198; was nominated 
to proceed to the country of Sorath 
by Sultan Ahmad Gujrati; recovered 
tribute from the zamlnddra of Sorath, 
p. 199. 

Mahmud Hian, commander of Abdal 
MakrI, p. 696; his representation to 
Mirza Kamran, p. 700. 

Mahmud Wian, Shahzada, country of 
Mahur was conferred on him by 
Ahmad Shah Bahmanl, p. 48. 

Mahmud Sli<^, Malik, went in pursuit 
of the conspirators, p. 498. 

Mahmud Kotxodlj Malik, p. 564; was 
killed by Sult-an Ohiyath-ud-din, 
p. 656. 

Mahmud Na‘man, Shai^, took a man 
to Sultan Ohiyath-ud-din, pp. 548-49, 

Mal^mud Nami, Malik, ‘Umdat-ul- 
mulk, was sent by Qhaznin Khan to 
wait on Mahmud Khan, p. 484; was 
sent a second time to wait on 
Mahmud Wian, p. 486; told the nows 
of Mahmud Sian to Ohaznin Wian, 
p.*487; was sent to Mahmud Kh^*^ 
with the message of Ohaznin 
p. 48§; took the message of Mabmud 
IQian to (Ihaznin Sian, p. 489. 

Mahmud Shah, Sultan of Bangala, suc- 
ceeded his father, p. 440 (and see 
note 1, p. 440); his martyrdom; 
period of reign, p. 441. 

Mabmud Sh5.h Sultan, son of Mabmud 
Sh^h Sharql, succeeded his father; 
proved unfit for the throne ; 
dethronement; time of reign, p. 469. 


Mahmud Shah, Sultan, Gujrati, son 
of Muhammad Shah; sent a letter 
to Mahiniid Shah Bahmanl giving 
on account of the treachery of 
Bahadur Gilani, p. 118; his flight 
from Amir Taimiir, p. 181; date of 
accession to the throne of Gujrat, 
p. 237; attitude towards his people; 
plot to cause disturbance, p. 238; 
ordered that tho creators of 
disturbance b(' arri'sted; end of 
tho conspirators ; suppression of 
disturbances, pp. 239-242; marched 
in the direction of Kajiarbanj; 
regulated tho ailminisiration of tho 
thdiias and, of the punjiDins', started 
from Abmadabad; encampHl on 
the bank of the' river Kharl; letter 
from Nizam Slu'ih for assistance; 
advanced to help Ni/.am Shilh 
against Sultan Mahmud lOialjl, pp. 
90, 92 and 243; directiul att/cntion 
towards tho Deccan; advanced into 
the country of Asir and Burhanpur; 
oncampod in thi> nnigiitvnirhnnd of 
Talnir; nnny of Snit-an Ma!)inu<l 
igjalji sufforod liard»hii)8, j). 244; 
roturnod to Atimadfdnvd; JftglrB of 
tho soldiors of (Jiijrat; tlio march to- 
wards tho UoiM-ao inado Mahmud 
Siolji fly “•'f-'''' ravaginK thi' noigh- 
bourhood of DaulatabiVd: tumod 
back to Ahmadfihad acoopting tho 
l.rosonts of Ni/.«m Sl»d*: 
to Sultan Mahmud gialjl. p- 246; 
report about tho infliction of tho 
Zamindars of Hawar ond of tho fort 
of Dun; punished and dofoatod tho 
robolliouH .'hiofs, p. 240; returned 
with Huocofls to Al.imailAbild; HahA 
ul-mulk kilkxl A<Urn Siia)?'*'**'’. 
p. 248; execution of ']iriad-id-mulk 
and ‘Ac^il ul-mulk; Malik Ikbtiy&r 
ul-mulk was made ‘Imad -ul-mulk; 
marchoil to conquer tho fort 
of Karn&l, p. 248; on tho way to 
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Jun&garh ravaged the country of 
Sorath; arrived near the hill of 
Karnaly p. 249; defeated the Raj- 
puts; ravaged the surrounding 
country ; besieged the fort of Karnal ; 
Ray Mandalik asked for pardon; 
went back to Ahmadabad; appointed 
soldiers to punish Ray Mandalik, p. 
260; Ray Mandalik was defeated 
by the soldiers of the Sultan and paid 
a tribute, p. 251 ; rejected the counsel 
of the amlra in connection of the 
conquest of Malwa on receiving the 
news of the death of Sul^'an Mahmud 
Wialji; sent armies to plunder 
Sorath; was woimded by an ele- 
phant, p. 252; advanced to conquer 
the fort of Junagarh and the hill of 
KarnAl ; distribution of five krors of 
gold among the soldiers ; sent troops 
in every direction to plunder the 
ooimtry; determination for the up- 
liftment of Islam in Junagarh, 
p. 263; fight with Rajputs for the 
fort of Junagarh; surrendered the 
fort of Junagarh; besieged the hill 
of Karnal, p. 254; Ray Mandalik 
became humble and surrendered the 
hill of Karnal to the Sultan; Ray 
Mandalik was converted to Islam 
and received the title of Kh&n 
Jah&n; foundation of the city of 
Mu 9 taf&-abad, p. 266; gave up 
the idea of conquering Champanlr 
marched against the country of 
Kach, p. 267 ; accepted the excuses of 
the people of Kach; marched to- 
wards Sind, p. 268; possession of 
Sind, p. 269; mcurchod towards 
Jagat to release the Iviusahnans 
from the oppressions of the 
Kdfirsi arrived at Jagat, p. 260; 
ravaged the temple of Jagat ; started 
for the island of Bey t ; captured the 
citadel of Bey t ; RSy Bhim fled ; 
entered the city of ^yt ; 


released all the Musalmans from 
prison; left Malik Tughan as the 
thdnaddr of Beyt; returned to 
Mu^tafE-abad, p. 261; Ray Bhiiu 
was arrested and brought to the 
Sultan; sentenced Ray Bhim to 
death ; started towards the fort 
of Champanir, p. 262; sailed to 
punish the Malabaris; arrived at the 
port of Kanbayat; attacked Cham- 
panir; returned to. Ahmadabad; 
despatched his amirs to the thdnas 
of various countries, p. 263 ; ap- 
pointment of vaziT and engagement 
with the administration; conspiracy 
of Khudawand Khan with Ray 
Rayan, p. 264; effort of Ray 
Rayan to include ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
in the conspiracy; confidential 
activities of ‘Imad-ul-mulk against 
the conspiracy, p. 266; failure of the 
conspiracy; a rumour in Mui^^afa- 
abad, p. 266; investigation about 
the rumour; made a plan to 
deceive his opponents and his acti- 
vities according to the plan, pp. 
267-269; ‘Iraad-ul-mulk disclosed 
the story of conspiracy ; punishment 
of Khudawand Khan: went to Nahr- 
wala;sent ‘Imad-ul-mulk to conquer 
Jalor and Sajor; Mujahid ^an 
murdered (.^aif^r Khan, p. 270; 
punishment of the murderer of 
Qai^ar Khan: favours for the family 
of ‘Imad-ul-mulk after the latter’s 
death; famine in Gujrat, p. 271; 
Ray Batai defeated and killed 
Malik Sadlia; inarched towards 
Champanir; Raja of Champanir sub- 
mitted for the pardon of his offences 
which was not granted; encamped 
in the village of Karnari, p. 272; con- 
flicting attitude of the Rajputs; siege 
of the fort of Champanir; petition 
of apology from Ray Batai to the 
Sul^n; Ray Batai asked Sul^An 
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Ghiy 5 ft-^d-dTn for help, p. 273; 
after consolting the learned men 
Sultan Ghiyath-ud-din gave up the 
idea of helping Ray Ratal; measures 
and activities for the conquest of the 
fort of ChampanTr; conquest of 
the fort of ChampanTr, pp. 274-276; 
gave the name of Muhammadabad 
to Champfinlr; execution of Ray 
Ratal and DimgarsI; order for the 
construction of citadel, palaces, and 
gardens in ChampanTr, p. 276; 
jagir for HKalll Kban Shahzada, 
p. 277; a farmdn to the Raja of Abu 
in regard to the merchants who 
were looted by him ; news about the 
disobedience of Rahadur GTlanI, 
p. 278; sent Malik Qawam-ul-mulk 
to punish Rahadur GflanT; Sultan 
Mahmud RahmanI marched from 
Ridar, defeated, and slew Rahadur 
Gilanl; marched towards Mahra^a; 
flight of Alf Khan; sent Sharf- 
i-Jahan to reassure Alf ^an, p. 279; 
sent QadI Pir Ishaq to reinforce Malik 
Shaikba; Alf gian fought with QadI 
Pir Ishaq; on the request Alf ^an 
was excused; owing to the murder 
of ndib-i-*ar^ Alf Khan was imprison- 
ed and he died, p. 280; on arrival of 
the Sultan ‘Adil Khan Faruql paid 
tribute and was pardoned, p. 281; 
postponed his march towards Malwa; 
after hearing the victory of his slave 
Ayaz over the FiramiU rotuniod 
from Dun to Muhammadabad Cham- 
panir. p. 282; agreed to bestow 
the dominions of AsTr and Riir- 
hanpur on *Adil lOiAn, son of 
Hasan Khan; marched towards Asir 
and Rurhanpur; heard of the activ- 
ities of Hisam-ud-din Maghul, p. 
283; advanced to Thalnlr ; sent A^af 
Kh^n, and Malik 'Aziz-ul-mulk to 
punish Malik Hisam-iid-dln and 
*Alam l^Sin; bestowed the govern- 


ment of Asir and Burhanpiir on *Adil 
Hian, p. 284; marched towards 
Suhanpur Nadarbar, p. 286; after 
hearing of the homicidal accounts 
of his subordinates he ordered 
destruction of those who did not 
observe the rights of salt ; a 
petition from A ‘/.am Hum&yun 
detailing tlu^ hostile account of 
Sh?r Wian and Saif Khan and his 
siege of the fort of Asir, p. 
287; grant of money to A*spam 
Huinayun; assurance of royal 
aid in ease of necessity to A*;f6Utn 
Huinayun; nujuest of Nr-f&m-ul- 
inulk Bahrl for ‘Alain jOiAnz&da, 
p. 288; reply to Niyain-ul-mulk; 
Sultan Sikandar LudT of Delhi 
sent presents to the Sult&n; 
travelled towards NahrwAla, p. 289; 
paid a visit to the tombs of sufls; 
summoned Shahzatla Mu/affar 
Kh&n; became ill, p. 290; died; 
period of reign; titles after death, 
p. 291; came as a suppliant to 
NcujTb Shah, p. 444; bestowed the 
title of SuHAn-ush-sharq on Malik 
Sarwar and confernal on him the 
government of Jaunpiir, p. 447; 
joined Sultan Ibrahim but was not 
honoured by the latter; went to 
Kanauj; removed the thdnaddr of 
Kanauj ; possessc'd Kanauj, p. 460; 
opf)oscd Mallii Iflian bravely; came 
and sat on the throne of Delhi; 
marched to engage Sultan Ibri'dilm 
Shanjl, p. 461 ; made over the 
gov«'rnment of Sanbal to Asad 
|3ian Lfall and n'tium'il to Delhi, 
p. 462. 

Mahmud Shah, SuH&n of Gujrat, 
p. 383, son of Latlf Kh&n, son 
of Mlran Mubarnmad ShAh sent 
Mahmud KhA" to Gujr&t ; was 
pla<-ed on the throne of Gujr&t with 
the title, p. 384, of Mabmud 8hAh ; 
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Dary& gh&n took the Sult&n to 
Ohftmp&nir, p. 385; *Im&d-ul-mulk 
advanced against the Sult&n; ad- 
vanced towards the country of 
S5rath to crush ^Imad-ul-mulk; 
advanced towards Burh&npur in 
pursuit of ‘ImSd-ul-mulk; Mir&n 
Mub&rak was defeated ; Darya Eh^n’s 
administration and his actions as 
the hddahdh, p. 386; came out of the 
fort of Ahmadftb&d and went to 
^Alam R^n LudI; *Alam Kh&n 
Lud! helped the Sultan; march of 
Dary& ]^an towards Diilqa; fight 
between ‘Alam Sh&n and Darya 
Kh&n and the defeat of the latter, 
p. 387; departure of messengers to 
bring Sult&n Mahmud; arrived at 
Abmadab&d and flight of Daryft ^5n 
to ShSr Afghftn, p. 388; set 

himself to manage the government; 
favourable treatment for his men; 
how Burhftn murdered the Sult&n 
and others, p. 389; proclamation 
that Burh&n was the heir to the 
throne ; murder of Burh&n; period of 
reign, p. 391 ; character of the 
Sult&n, p. 392; his constructive 
works and peculair tastes; abolished 
the improper customs of Gujrat, 
p. 393. 

Mahmud Sh&h, Sult&n, son of Na^ir 
Sh&h, Sult&n of Malwa, was sum- 
moned by his father, p. 571; was 
made the heir with the title of 
Sult&n Mahmild Sh&h, p. 572; 
was pained at heart after the speech 
of N&^ir-ud-dln Sh&h, p. 573; 
his accession on the throne, p. 674; 
sent J&wash Eb&n to crush* Sult&n 
Shih&b-ud-din; ascended the throne 
of EE&ljl Sultans, p. 575, a report from 
J&wash Eb&n; entrusted the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Kingdom 
to Bascmt Rfty, p. 676; pride and 
death of Basant R&y; message 


by ($adr ^an and Afi^al ^&n about 
the removal of Naqd-ul-mulk, p. 
677; false report of Muh&fi^ gian 
against Iqb&l IQ^n and Mu^tas 
Kh&n which incited him to issue an 
order for their execution, p. 678; 
Mu^ta^ I^&n and Iqbal Eh&n 
escaped the deceitful attempt 
of Mub&fi? Khan, p. 679; sat on the 
throne and sent Af^al Eb&n 
and Jawash ^an to put down 
Mukhtas Sian and Iqbal Sian; 
death of Sult&n Shihab-ud-din, p. 
680; title of Hushang Shah for the 
adopted son of Sult&n Shih5b-ud- 
din; sent Nizftm gi&n to reinforce 
Dastur Wian; flight of Hushang in 
the hills of Bah&r 6&b& H&jl; peti- 
tions from Iqb&l Kh&n and MukJjtas 
Eh&n about the wickedness of Muh5fi? 
^&n, p. 681; statements of his 
servants about the evil aims of 
Muh&fi? Sian; on the order of punish- 
ment Muhafi? ghan revolted against 
him and attempted to seize him; 
fled to the town of Ujjain; Mub&fi? 
Sl&n placed Sh&hz&da IJ&hib 
the throne, p. 582; contracts of 
S&hib Kh&n with Sadr and Afdal 
l^&n; rise of 9&hib Sian; his victory 
over Sahib Sian, p. 583; advanced 
towards Shadi&b5d, p. 684; fought 
with and defeated 9&hib Kh&n; sent 
a message to 9&hib Sl&n for settle- 
ment, p. 685; refusal by 8&bib JSl&a 
of his pesMiJe offer; defeat and flight 
of 9&bil> Sl&n; promise of Sultan 
Mu^affar to 9&hib Sl&l^* P** 
evil aims and actions of M5dinl Ray 
which promoted rebellion; ordered 
the execution of Af<jUil Sl&n and 
Iqb&l ^&n; rebellion of Sikandar 
N^&n, p. 587; entrusted the office of 
the vazdrat to M5dinl R&y; wrote to 
Mansur ^&n to put down Sikandar 
Ih&n; Mansur Sl&n and 8ani&r 
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ShlUi joined Bihjat ^n; sent MSdini 
R&y to put down Sikandar 
and went to Ujjain, p. 588; pardoned 
the offences of Sikandar Ig|&n; a 
petition reached him in Agar re- 
garding the disturbances in Sh&di5- 
bad; received an unfavourable reply 
from Bihjat Kban; petition of 
Bihjat IQi ftn to Sultan Sikandar 
LudI against him, p. 589; on the 
report of Bherodas collected troops 
cmd encamped in the village of 
Shikarpur; sent Muy]Lta 9 [^an to 
ChandSrl; arrival of Sul^&n Mu^affar 
Qujrati with a view to conquering 
his territory, p. 590 ; retreat of Sultan 
Mu^affar Gujratf; deputed Malik 
Lodh& to punish Sikandar Kh&n; 
victory of Sikandar JjJian over Malik 
L6dh5, p. 691; advanced for the 
destruction of Bihjat occupied 

himself with collecting troops in 
S&janpur; hearing of the encamp- 
ment of Sa‘Id I^n LudI and Imad- 
ul-mulk returned to his own place, 
p. 692; captured the town of BhIlsA; 
advance of Malik Mabmud towards 
S&rangpur and his defeat by Jhuj5r 
^an; a message of Sa'Id ^b&n LudI 
and Imad-ul-mulk to Bihjat Si&n, 
p. 593; ftdvance of {Q^wajah Jah&n 
and Muh5,fl^ Kh&n towards Sh&dl&- 
bad; deputed Habib IQ^n, Fakbr- 
ul-mulk and HSmkaran to put down 
Muhafi? ^&n; fatal defeat of Mub&d^ 
hb^n; submission of the rebels and 
his bestowals upon thbm, p. 594; 
dishonesty of Bihjat bb&n towards 
^abib Sb&n, p. 595; hearing of the 
flight of S&bib Eb&n came to Chan- 
ddrl; details of his tyranny on the 
Musalmans of his territory, p. 696; 
sent Ar&ish & message to 

MddinI R&y; reply of the R&jputs 
and the proposal of. MddinI Ray, 
p. 697; submission of MddinI R&y; 


accepted the request of MddinI R&y; 
disobedience of S&lb&han, p, 598; 
had a consultation for the execution 
of MddinI R&y and Sftlbfthan; 
combat with the R&jputs, p. 599; 
suppression of the tumult; his 
conclusion from the message of 
MddinI Ray; being fed up with the 
R&jputs fled to Sult&n Mu^affar 
Gujr&tl, p. 600; the efforts of Sul^n 
Mu^affar brought him again to 
M&lwa putting the enemies to death, 
p. 602; retreat of R&n& S&nk&, p. 
604 ; invited Sul^n Mu;|affar to come 
to the fort of Sh&dl&b&d; departure 
of Sult&n Mu^affar; summoned 
his amirs, sarddra and soldiers ; 
advanced to attack Hdmkaran in the 
fort of K&krun, p. 605; his defeat 
in the tight with R&n& S&nk& and the 
latter's kindness to him, p. 606; 
retirement of the Gujr&tl troops from 
M&lwa; the whole of his territory 
was occupied by his enemies, p. 608; 
a portion of M&lwa under the pos- 
session of R&n& S&nk&; ended the 
violence of SilhadI; returned to 
Mandu; submission of SilhadI, p. 
609; showed respect to Ch&nd 
Bb&n; efforts of Radl-ul-mulk to 
transfer the rule of Gujrdt from 
Sul^n Bah&dur to ChAiid bb&« » 
Ratan Sdn advanced into M&lwa; 
summoned Mu* In fib&^ SilhadI 
to his aid; conferred a title and 
honour on Mu ‘In jjb&n, p. 610; gave 
some parganaa to SilhadI; sent 
Dary& Kb&n to wait on Sul^n 
Bah&dur with a message; reply of 
SuH&n Bahadur; marched from 
Ujjain towards Satwas; his servants 
joined Sult&n Bali&dur, p. 611; 
invasion of Sult&n Bah&dur and the 
lattor*s victory, p. 612; was kept in 
imprisonment with all his sons; 
attack of R&y Singh on the camp of 
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Ai^f and Iqbal Qian; attained 
martyrdom, p, 614; period of reign, 

p. 616. 

Mali^nud Turk, Malik, p. 203. 

Mal^am BSg, was sent to conquer 
Kashmir by Mlrza Kamran, p. 700. 
Mahta, Malik, joined Na^ir-ud-dln, 
p. 668 ; W€W nominated by Na^ir-ud- 
dln to crush Yakan Qian, p. 660; 
was sent to bring Miyan Manjhla, 
p. 664. 

Majd-ud-din, Qiwajah, p. 124. 

MajhI Khokhar, Malik, surrendered the 
fort of Qianawal, p. 793. 
Ma^duma-i-Jahan, directed all her 
energies in furnishing the bed of 
equity and justice; administration 
of Nizam Shah was entrusted to 
her hands, p. 86; refused to send 
Shahzada Fath Qian for the throne 
of Baud Shah, p. 237; design of 
Mahmud Shah for the possession 
of her territory, p. 269. 

Makna Mu|^al, fought with the Kisht- 
wara army as the commander of 
Mlrza Haidar’s troops, p. 711. 
Makta, MTr, joined Mlrza Haidar, 
p. 716. 

Mai, Kay, Raja of Tdar, retired to the 
hills of Bijanagar; had a fight with 
Nizam-ul-mulk, p. 300; advanced 
to Tdar, p. 301 ; the news of his raid 
reached Muzafifar Shah ; his territory 
was destroyed by Mu^affar Shah, 
p. 306. 

Malhu, Malik, defeated the army of 
Shuja*at Sian, p. 669. 

Malik Shah Turk, Qiwajah Jahan, 
was given the title of Khwaiah 
Jahan and sent to Tilang by 
Humayun Shah; besieged the fort 
of Deor Konda; did not appreciate 
the opinion of Nizam-ul-mulk; was 
defeated by the Ray of Orissa; 
joined Humayun Shah and gave a 
false reason for his defeat, p. 79^ 


was made over to a jailor by Huma- 
yun Shah, p. 80; was made over to 
the army of Nizam Shah, p. 88; 
seized the bridle of the horse of 
Nizam Shah and turned towards 
Bidar, p. 89; was sent with a largo 
army to fight with Sultan Mahunud 
Wialjl, p. 90; pursued Mahmud 
Hialji ; returned via Gondwara; 
ordered the Rajas of Gondwara 
to be put to death, p. 91. 

Malik-ul-Mashai^, Qa^I* his son 
fought with Alf Sian, p. 280. 

Malik-ush-sharq, p. 486; was sum- 
moned by Mahmud j^aljl, p. 602. 

Malik-ut-tujjar, the son of Malik 
Nizam-ul-mulk, and the governor 
of Junir; went with his father to 
Gujrat, p. 76 (and see note on p. 76). 
Malik-ut -tuj j ar, Si^aj ah J ahan 
Siwajah Mahmud GHanl, plundered 
the Sialjl camp, p. 88; weus sent 
by Muhammad Shah Lswhkarl to 
conquer the territory of the Ray 
of SangSsar and Kokan; was rein- 
forced by As*ad Sian and Kishwar 
Sian in Kolapur; fought with the 
enemy in the vicinity of Kaikanfa, 
p. 97; seized the fort of Rangta; 
captured the fort of Machal; mes- 
sage of submission by the Ray of 
Sonkar, p. 98; conquered the island 
of Goa ; came to the capital where he 
was granted the title of A‘ziam 
Humayun Khwaiah Jahan, p. 99; 
informed Muhammad Shah .Lash- 
karl about the disobedience .of 
Birkana Ray, p. 101; the territqry 
of Birkana Ray was entrusted to 
him by Muhammad Shah, p. 102; 
conspiracy which resulted in his 
murder, p. 107; his literary qualifica- 
tion and work, p. 108. 

Malitha, Jam, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 774. 
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Malkah-i-Jah&n, mother of Ni^&m 
Shah, being apprised of the trea- 
chery of Hiwajah Jahan entrusted 
the defence of the fort of Bldar to 
Mallu Sian and took Nizam Shah 
with her to FlruzabSd, p. 89 (and 
see note 1, p. 89), p. 535. 

Malka-i- Jahan, mother of Sultan Shi- 
hab-ud-dln Mahmud, p. 112. 

Malkah-i-JahSn, wife of Sultan Husain 
Sharql, instigated Sultan Husain for 
the conquest of Delhi, p. 460; was 
seized by the men of Sultan Bahlul 
who sent her to Sultan Husain ; 
induced Sultan Husain to fight 
with Sultan Bahlul, p. 461. 

Mallu Iqbal Si^« advanced towards 
Jaunpiir, p. 448; on the way arrived 
at Kanauj ; again advanced towards 
Kanauj ; took Sultan Mahmud with 
him, p. 449; ran away from his own 
camp, and joined SultSn rtrahlm, 
p. 450; went to Jaunpur and Delhi, 
leaving Kanauj to SultSn Mahmud; 
again came to besiege Kanauj; re- 
turned imsuccesflful to Delhi; was 
slain by Siidr Si^i^> P* ^^1* 

Mallu Si^i^f Mallu Khan, Q&dir 
Sh&h, Sult&n of Malwa. 

Mallu Si^i^f brother of Ibrfthim ‘Adll 
Sian, request to Asa*d Sl9ii> p* 161; 
was made Sult&n by Asa'd Sl&>^ ; 
arrested by Ibrahim ‘Adil Si^ 
blinded, p. 162. 

Ma]lu Sl^n, son of Mallu 

Mallu Si^i^y Qadir Shfih, Sult&n of 
Malwa. 

Mallu ^lln, Q&dir Shah, Sultiln of 
^&lwa, was appointed as the defend- 
ant of the fort of Bldar by Malkah- 
i-Jah&n, pp. 89, 535; was given 
Sarangpur by Sultan Bah&dur, 
pp. 358, 616; gave protection to 
*imad-ul-mulk, p. 386; was ap- 
pointed by Na^ir-ud-dln to defeat 
ShSr S^an, p. 567; gave himself the 


title of Qadir Shah; took the 
town of Bhilsa in the vicinity of the 
Narbada river into his possession; 
Bhupat Ray and Puran Mai took 
possession of the fort of Raisin; 
development of his power; a 
Jarman from Slier Sia*^ of Bengal, 
p. 617; reply to Sher Sian; repre- 
sentation of Saif Kluln Dchlavl; his 
reply to Saif Khan, p, 618; iM^riod of 
his occupation of Malwa; advice of 
Saif Khan : his submission to Sh6r 
Hian; in favour with Sh5r Ivlifin, p. 
619; brought his family to Hjjain; 
his flight from Slier l^an; pi'riod 
of reign, p. 620. 

Mallu Qadir Khan, governor of Millwa; 
fled towards Mandu, p. 374. 

Man Ray, the Ray of Orissa left him 
in the fort of RajmandrI; surrendered 
the fort to Sultan Loshkarl, p. 104. 

Manchillk, Ray, asked pardon for his 
offences from Mahmud Shah; the 
news of his pride reached Mahmud 
Shah, who sent a strong anny 
against him, p. 260; presented valu- 
able ornaments and large tribiit/O to 
the amirs of Mahmud Shah, p. 261 ; 
his humble represtmtation to, 
and the reply from Mahmud 
Shall, p. 263; fled and retinul into 
the fort of Jundgarh; fight with the 
army of Mahmiid Shah; projioHal 
of peace which was accc^pted; sur- 
rendered the fort of Junagurh ami 
took shelU'r in the hills «>f Karnal- 
p. 264; joined the servi* *^ of Mahmdd 
Shah and surrendered the hills of 
Karnal; his wish to become a Miisiil- 
mAn ; was granb^l the title of jfliAn 
Jah&n by Malmiud Shah, p. 266. 

Manhl Sian, was sent with a message 
to Na^ir-ud-din by giiiyfttb-ud-dTi*. 

p. 666. 

M&nik D6v, Raja of Jammu; waa 
reinforced by Adam P* 674. 
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M&n Singh, K&ja, Yusuf ^&n had an 
interview with him, p. 766. 

Mansur l^&n, informed Sult&n A^mad 
of the advance of Mal^ud j^aljt, 
p. 604; reply of MSdinI Ray; joined 
Bihjat SJian, p. 588; proclaimed 
9&l^ib ^an as the Sultan, p. 692; 
his agent plimdered the army of 
Mahmud Shah, p. 593. 

Man^r-ul-mulk, was appointed to 
destroy Mandisor by Mahmud j^aljl, 
p. 628. 

Maqbul ^as sent by Ma^ud 

^aljl towards the fort of |Cehrla, 
p, 630; his victory over Gh&zl ^an, 
p. 637; news of his revolt reached 
Mal^ild ^aljl, p. 640. 

Marj&n, Malik, was sent with presents 
to Sultan BaJ^^ur of Gujrat by 
Na^Ib Shih,* p. 444; joined Sult&n 
Ibr&him,'’ pi 451. 

Masa^ud fled from Malwa and 

came to Aljmad Shah for protection, 

p. 222. 

MashhadI, Saiyid Mlrzft-i-, p. 114. 

Mashlr-ul-mulk; took a message from 
^iyatb*ud-din to Na^ir-ud-dln, p. 
666; was sent to arrange for peace, 

p. 661. 

Mashir-ul-mulk, Malik, placed Shdh* 
zada Mas‘ud gjan on the throne of 
Malwa, p. 494; was given the 
title of NizSrm-ul-mulk and the post 
of vazdra^ by Mul^nud ^aljl, p. 497; 
went in pursuit of the conspirators, 
p. 498; was sent to reconnoitre the 
roads, p. 606; his hostility, p. 626; 
was sent by Malunud ghaljl to the 
Deccan for conflrmation of peace, 
p. 638. 

Mas^ud, was killed by Sh§r, p. 660. 

Mas*ud, son of Malik KajI, attacked 
Iskandqr' fti& n and was slain, p. 
694. , 

Maa*udN :| B | in. Bh&hz&da, was placed 
on throne of M&lwa by the 


efforts of omfrs and aarddrs, p. 494; 
took sanctuary with Shai^ J&ildah, 
p. 496; was sent by Sult&i^ AJ^pnad 
Gujratl to conquer Malwa, p. 601; 
Sult&n Al^ad promised to recover 
M&lwa for him next year, p. 606. 

Mas*ud N&yak, gj^w&jah, defeated 
Sankar, p. 741; slew Bah&dur ggan; 
seized Zaman; bestowal of the 
title of Husain ^&n on him, p. 
744; his imprisonment, p. 746. 

Mawadab El&n, fort of Sh&diabad 
imder his control, p. 583. 

MSdinl Ray, hearing of the advance of 
Muzaffar Shah proceeded to Dh&r; 
went to Rana Sanka to beg for help ; 
sent a letter to Ray Pithora giving 
an account of his preparations, p. 
303; brought R&na Sanka to aid 
Bhim Karan Purabia, p. 307; was 
sent *to Silhadl with a message by 
Rana S&nka, p. 316; joined Ma^ud 
Shah, p. 583; wounded ^^Ijiib g^&n, 
p. 586; his false representation to 
Mahmud Shah against the Amirs, 
p. 687; was made vazlr; his 
reply to Mansur I^an; was sent to 
put down Sikandar g^an, p. 688; 
his wicked instigation of Mahmud 
Shah and its results, p. 696; his 
advice to the Rajputs in connection 
with rebellion, p. 597 ; his submission 
to Mahmud Shah, p. 698; was 
wounded by a servant of Ma^ud 
Sh&h, p. 699 ; suppressed the tumult 
of the Rajputs; sent a petition to 
Mahmud Sh&h and was reappoiixted 
to his post, p. 600; went to 
Chitor to bring R&n& S&nk&, p. 
602; request to Ran&S&nk&, p. 606. 

Mirak Haravi, ggw&jah, minister of 
Murtada N4&m Sh&h, p. 146; was 
given the title of Chengiz gg&n; 
conquered Ber&r emd annexed it to 
the territories of Murt&da N4&m 
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Sh&h; his death, p. 146 (and ete 
note 2, p. 146). 

Mirak Mfrz&, killed Ujh Bahrain, 
p. 710; joined Mlrz& Haidar, p. 716; 
his release, p. 722. 

Mir&n, Saiyid, placed the imperial 
crown on the head of Nanu, p. 397 ; 
possessed Dulqa and Danduka, 
p. 398. 

Miran Husain, see Husain Ni?am-ul- 
mulk, (son of Murta4e Ni?am-ul- 
mulk). 

Mir&n Shan, bestowal of Sult&n Sikan- 
dar on him, p. 649. 

Mlrz& nephew of Kishwar j^&n, 

in the administration of Huseun 
Ni?am-ul-mulk; envy of the amlra of 
the Deccan, p. 161; invitation to 
a feast ; had an interview with 
Husain Ni?am-ul-mulk and request- 
ed him to keep the sick Saiyid in 
the fort; imprisoned !^usaii\ Ni^ftm- 
ul-mulk, p. 162; imprisoned Ankas 
£}ian; released IsmS*!!; his hght, 
p. 163; his decision; proclamation; 
tried for peace ; flight ; was sentenced 
to death by Jam&l Eh&ti, p. 164. 

Mlrz& Jalftlpur was placed under 

his charge by Malpnud ^aljl, p. 
641. 

Miy&n, Malik, was asked by ‘Im&d- 
ul-mulk to have an interview with 
him, p. 266. 

Miy&n B&yazid, son of Shuja* ^&n, 
^was entrusted with the government 
of Handiyah and R&IsIn by Shuja* 
^an, p. 628. 

Mlyan Jlw, was nominated to crush 

J Yakan {^&n by Na^ir-ud-dln, p. 660. 

Miy&n Manjhla, was appointed as the 
heir of N&^ir-ud-dln with the title 
of Sult&n Shih'Vb-ud-dIn; his resi- 
dence, p. 664; his rebellion, p. 670; 
•fought but was defeated and fled; 
his father’s instructions, p. 671; at- 
tempted to enter Nafrat&b&d, 


p. 574; retired despondent towards 
Kand&sah, p. 675; his death, p. 680. 

Mu’a^am j^an, waited on Sul^&n 
Bahadur, p. 333, 

Mub&rak. J&m, ruler of Sind, account 
of his rule, p. 777. 

Mubarak BuWiarl, Miran Saiyid, helped - 
I‘tmad [2i&n in placing Radbul-mulk 
on the throne ; was attacked by 
I*tm&d IQjan and slain, p. 396. 

Mubarak Ohazi, Malik ; went to wait 
on Mahmud Si&n, p. 486; told 
‘Umdat-ul-mulk to inform Ghaznln 
Kh&n about the idea of Mal^mfld 
^an, p. 487. 

Mubarak Khan, joined N&^ir-ud-dln, p. 
659; was sent to conquer the fort of 
Mandu, p. 563; was sent to reassure 
Sh?r Wian, p. was ma^ over 
to the men of Si^ Kh&it>l).il66; at- 
tacked and killed 8ultihi1SiIflb<^nimsd, 
p. 778. 

Mubarak IQi&n, ruler of Aslr, invaciod 
the country of Bakl&na but was 
defeated by Muhmud j^aljl, p. 627. 

Mubarak Kh&n. son of Junaid KbAn, 
was seized by SuH&n Mahmud 
Sharql, p. 617; complained of his 
tyranny to Mahmud Kh^^jh P* 

Mubarak l^an, Saiyid, tof)k a message 
to Ab<iai IQian, p. 752; his report to 
Yusuf HiAn; his revolt, p. 763; after 
the defeat f>f Yusuf Kfaan sat on the 
throne; fight with Yusuf Kh6n; his 
letter to Yusiif P* 754; wont 

to the ^dmidh of Baba KhftHb 
p. 765. 

Mubarak Kh^^ Sarwani, released Shuj&, 
Khan, p. 622. 

Mubarak Shah, MlrAn, helped ‘ImAd- 
ul-mulk; fought with the GujrAt 
army but was defestcfl; rendered 
homage to SuHAn Mahmud, p. 386. 

Mub&rak ShAh, SuH&n, son of ttKk 
Kh&n. intended to conquer Jautipflr, 
p. 463; marched to aid the RAy of 
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Gwaliar, p. 479; agreement of peace 
with Sultan Hiishang, p. 480. 

Mub&rak Shah Sharql, succeeded Sul- 
tan -ush-Sharq, p. 448; collected an 
army to oppose Mallu IqbS.! Khan; 
both retired without an engagement 
to their countries ; on hearing of the 
advance of Mallu Iqbal Khan he 
again began to collect an army ; his 
death; period of reign, p. 449. 

Mubariz Khan ‘Adali, conferred the 
country of Malwa on Shuja* Khan, 

p. 628. 

Mubariz-ul-mulk, Malik, was appointed 
to the government of Idar by Muzaffar 
Shah; heard about the bravery of 
Rana Sanka from a bard; gave the 
name of Rana Sanka to a dog and 
kept it tied up at the gate of 
Idar, p. 307; sent an account to 
Muzaffar Shah about the violence 
of Rana Sanka; was condemned 
by the vazlrs of Muzaffar Shah, p. 
308; instead of fighting with Rana 
Sanka, he, according to the advice 
of the sarddra came to Ahmadnagar; 
advice of a bard to him; his reply 
to the bard; his fight with Rana 
sanka in which he was wounded, 
p. 309; retired to Ahmadabad, 
p. 310; came with an army to 
Ahmadnagar to bury the martyrs; 
was attacked by the koUs and the 
qrdaaiaa but was victorious, p. 311; 
advanced to fight with Rana Sanka, 

p. 316. 

Mufarrah Pidar HabshI, was sentenced 
to death, p. 564. 

Mujjhlth, Malik, Khan Jahan, decided 
to support Sultan Hushang; the 
request of Musa Khan, p. 471; 
was given a title and rank by 
Sultan Hushang, p. 472; request- 
ed Sultan Hushang to pardon 
Shahzada ‘XJthman Khan; kept 
Fatl> ‘Uthman Sjan and- 


Halbat j^an in confinement under 
the orders of Sultan Hushang, p. 482 ; 
rendered homage to Ghaznin Khan: 
was given the title of Masnad-i- ‘ Ali 
Kian Jahan by GhaznTn Hian, p. 
491; was nominated by Sultan 
Muhammad Shah to punish the 
Rajputs of HarutI, p. 492 ; his reply 
to Mahmud Khan in connection with 
the accession to the throne of Malwa, 
p. 496; was given the title of 
A‘zam Humayun and honour by 
his son Mahmud Wialjl, p. 497; 
requested Mahmud ^alj! to pardon 
the conspirators; was sent to 
suppress the rebels by Mahmiid 
Khalji, p. 499; sent wise men with 
advice to Ahmad Khan; advanced 
to overthrow Malik Anchha, p. 
500; asked the Saiyids to describe 
the behaviour of Nasrat 
transferred the government of 
ChandSrI from Nasrat Kian; entered 
the fort of Mandu, p. 501. 

Mughith ^aljl, Malik, p. 238. 

Muhafiz Wian, was put to death by 
Rani Khurshid and Shuja‘at Wian, 
p. 562. 

Muhafiz Kian, ^J^wdjah Sard, did not 
allow Shihab-ud-din to enter the 
gates of Na^ratabad, p. 574; his 
report to Mahmud Shah against the 
amirs, p. 578; instigated Mahmud 
Shah to seize Mu^ta? ^an and Iqbal 
IQian, p. 579; was given a rank ard 
title, p. 580; his victorious revolt; 
placed Shahzada galjib Khan on the 
throne of Maljmud Shah, p. 582*; 
his fiight from Shahrai, p. 584; hi-j 
defeat and flight, p. 586; his fatal 
defeat, p. 594. 

Muhafi? Kian Jadid, was sentenced to 
death, p. 564. 

Muhammad, son of Sul^n Hasan, Mis 
education was entrusted to Malik 
Yan Bhat, p. 680. 
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Mu^iammad, Malik, son of Ahmad 
Silah, was summoned by Mahmud 
^alji, p. 602. 

Muhammad, Q&^i, went as an ambas- 
sador to Sultan Muzaffar Gujrati; 
his description of tiie palaces of 
the Sultans of Gujrat, p. 797, 
Muhammad, Saiyid, was honoured by 
Sultan Sikandar, p. 647. 

Muhammad, Saiyid, Qutb-i- Alam, 
Sultan Qutb-ud-din went to see 
him, p. 234; said to SuHan Qutb-ud- 
din that the dynasty of Muv.a{far 
Shah would bo maintained by his 
younger brother, p. 235. 

Muhammad, Saiyid, son of Saiyid 
Hasan, guarded Muhammad Shah, 
p. 683; his fortifications, p. 686; 
joined Fath IQian, p. 689. 
Muhammad, Sultan, was loft in the 
fort of S6wi by Shah B6g; was killed 
by Mubarak l^ian, p. 778. • 
Muljammad Atka, Mir, celebrated 
Hian Kalan; was sent by Wialifa-i- 
Ilahi to conquer Sirohl, p. 413. 
Muhammad Bakha, Malik, was given 
the title of Ghazi Khan by 
Mabmud Shah and was sent in 
attendance on A‘zam Hiunayun, 
p. 286; left Burhanpur and took his 
residence in ThSlnlr; fled, p. 286, 
was slain, p. 287. 

Muhammad Baqi, MIrza, ruler of 
Sind, account of his reign, p. 786. 
Mubaramad Bhat, incited Yusuf to 
rebel against Husain l^&n, p. 747; 
his imprisonment, p.* 760; brought 
. Lohaf to the presence of Yusuf 
’ j^an, p. 767. 

Mubammad Chak, son of Kaji Chak ; 
his death, p. 710. 

Mubammad Farmall, Shai^j* brought 
a message from Sult&n Bahlul Ludi 
.to Mabmud P* 642. 

Mubammad Olsu-dar&z„ Amir Saiyyad, 
a great Sufi of the time, and the 


disciple of Shail^i Na§lr-ud-dln 
Muhammad DaudI, came from 
Delhi; Sultan Firuz Shfih wel- 
comed him; his holiness the Saiyyad 
settled down at Gulbarga, p. 37; 
the Saiyyad informed Firuz Sh&li 
that Wian ]^anan Shahzada Abmad 
Khan was destined to succeed him 
instead of his son Hasan Kli&n. 
p. 38. 

Muhammad Haidar, his flight, p. 734. 

Muhammad Harun, advanc'd towards 
Mekran, p. 761; sent the letter of 
Hajjaj to llay Daliir, p. 763. 

Mubammad Sian, was directed to 
obey Shrihl Wiau, p. 660; was made 
a councillor by Sulfan Zain-ul- 
‘ abidin, p. 652 ; was ajipoinU^d as 
the successor of Sultan Zain-ul- 
‘abidin, p. 660; was made the com- 
mander of a detachment, p. 696; 
his representation to MIrz& Kamr&n, 
p. 700; his imprisonment, p. 757 ; was 
seized and punished, p. 758. 
Mubammad jQian, son ol Sh6r jQi&n 
Fiiladi, cain<' into the city of Ab* 
madobad and olTered (Miiigratulations 
to the murderers of Chenglz |0i****» 
p. 409; governed Bangala for a time ; 
his son gave himself the title ot 
Hahi'idur and ruled there, 

p. 446. 

Muhammad fihan, son of Sultan Abmad 
Dakini, was made over to Shahzada 
‘Ala-ud-din by Ahrnod Shah, p. 48 
(and 8 ^ nobj 2 on p. 48); was 
sent by Sultan ‘Aia-ud-dln to 
conquer Bljanagar, p. 58 (and 
note 1 on p. 5«); the innocent 
Malik ‘Imad-ul-mulk death; waa 
defeated by ‘Ala-ud-dln; fled in 
disgraco. p. 69; rocfuved /omnin ot 
‘Ala-ud-dIn; went to laijur and 
retired thorrj, p. 60. 

Mubammad Kb&n, 

the ruler of Asir and BurliAnpur. was 
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reinforced by *Im&d-ul-mulk Kawill, 
p. 135. 

Mul^ammad Saiyid, rendered 

tribute to Ma];^nud p. 520. 

Muhammad j^an, Shahzada, was 
appointed by A^ad Shah to 
inquire about the act of plundering 
of Kanh&; defeated the DakinI 
troops, p. 213; advanced towards 
Daulatab§,d to give battle; fought 
with Sultan *Ala-ud»din and 
defeated him ; returned from Daula- 
t&bad and halted in the town of 
Nadarbar from where he informed his 
father and received his directions, 
p. 214; received a special favour 
from Ahmad Shah ; sent a represen- 
tation to Ahmad Shah, p. 217. 

Muhammad Hjan, Shahzada, son of 
SultSn Ahmad Gujrati ; his advance- 
ment towards Sarangpur, p. 603; 
left SSrangpur for Ujjain, p. 604. 

Muhammad fiban Asirl, waited upon 
Sult&n Bah&dur at Sambla, p. 361; 
wets posted to the west of the battery 
of Shahpur, p. 363; was sent by 
Sult&n Bahadur for the chastisement 
of Bhupat and Rana, p. 362; 
arrived in the vicinity of Kahrar 
and informed Sultan Bahadur about 
the enemy in that place, p. 363; 
was appointed to capture the fort of 
Kakrun by Sultan Bahadur, p. 367. 

Muhammad j^an Chak, seized Lohar 
Chak; went to Haidar ^an, p. 760; 
slew Islam ^an, p, 761; wets slain, 
p. 753. 

Muhammad IQian MakrI, went .with a 
message of Saiyid Mubarak g^an to 
Yusuf p* 764; joined the 

enemies of Mubarak P« 765. 

Muhammad |Qian MakrI, son of Abdal 
MakrI, his metrriage, p. 721; was 
granted a fief by Husain lihan; his 
plctns agednst Husetin P* 741; 


his imprisonment, p. 742 ; wets 
blinded, p. 744. 

Muhammad ^an Qandaharl, Shah; 
was sent to conquer Malwa by 
Akbar, p. 631. 

Muhammad Lari ^waja, author of 
Siraj-ut-Tawarikh» p. 4. 

Muhammad MakrI, fought with Kisht- 
wara etrmy as the commander of 
Mirza Gaidar’s troop, p. 711 ; wets 
slain with his son, p. 712. 

Muhammad Na?r, Rajaurl was made 
over to him by Mirza IJaidar, p. 712 ; 
his imprisonment, p. 716; his release, 
p. 722. 

Muhammad Qasim, *lmad-ud-dln, was 
sent to conquer Sind, p. 764; his 
victories, p. 766; defeated Baobhra, 
p. 766; his fight with Ray Dahir, 
p. 767; conquest of Rawar, p. 770 ; 
account of his death, p. 771. 

Muhammad Qasim Budhu, Shaikh » 
was requested by Mu^affar Shah to 
pray for the victory of Islam, 
p. 187. 

Muhammad Qull Qutb-ul-mulk; his 
succession to the throne ; fell in love 
with a prostitute; laid the founda- 
tion of Bhagnagar; his period of 
reign, p. 171. 

Muhammad RumI, p. 718. 

Muhammad 9adur, was killed by 
Qaideur Chak, p. 736. 

Muhammad ‘Aqil, went as an 

ambassador to Yusuf ^^an, p. 768^ 

Muhammad Samckrqandl, Maulana, p. 
269 ; narrated his story to Mahmud 
Shah of having been looted; w$s 
treated kindly, sent to Ahmadabad, 
and helped financially by Mahmud 
Shah; was assured and consoled by 
Mahmud Shah, p. 260; was sent 
for by the order of Mahmud Shah 
firom Ahmadabad, p. 262. 

Muhammad Shah, son of Humayun 
Shah, ascended the throne of Dakin ; 
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gave himself the title of Muhammad 
Sh§h Lashkaiif, enlisted a thousand 
TurkI slaves among his servants; 
granted, p. 93, Kawil to *Imad-ui- 
mulk, Junlr to Ni^am-ul-mulk, and 
Mahur to Q^udSwand I^an as 
JdgU‘8, p. 94 ; appointed Malik Nii^am- 
ul-mulk to conquer the fort of 
Kehrla, p. 96; sent Malik -ut-tujjar 
to conquer the territory of the Ray 
of Sonkar and Kokan, p. 97; Ray 
of Sonkar surrendered the fort of 
Kaikania to Malik-ut-tujjar, p. 98; 
conferred the title of A‘?am Huma- 
yun jOiw&jah Jahan on Malik-ut- 
tujjar, p. 99; sent ‘Adil fo 

capture the fort of Birakar; conferred 
that territory on *Adil Khan as 
Jdgir, p. 100; Malik-ut-tujjar |0iwa- 
jah Jahan reported about the rebel- 
lion of Birkfina Rfiy; besieged the 
fort of '^BirkSna, p. 101 ;• this Ray 
offered allegiance, excused the Ray ; 
entrusted the country of the l(5y 
to ^wajah^Jahftn €uid returned to 
the capital; the Ray of Orissa, p. 
102, plundered €tnd devastated part 
of the Deccan and retired to his 
country; sent Malik Nizim-ul-mulk 
to punish the Ray of Orissa ; instead 
of going, p. 103, towards Orissa 
Ni?fim-ul-mulk went tow€U*ds Zirbad; 
marched €uid curived near RSj- 
mundri; left Jahan in 

attendance on the Shahzada went 
to R&jmimdrl; curived on the bank 
of the river; nominated Daryft 
*to pursue the R&y of Orissa; en- 
camped around the fort of R&j- 
mundrl; RSy M&n asked for protec- 
tion and surrendered the fort; con- 
firmed R&y M&n in the possession of 
the fort and its neighbourhood; re- 
tlimed to the capital, p. 104; started 
for Tilang; besieged* the fort of 
Kand&r; thdnoddr of Kandftr became 


loyal and surrendered the fort ; ad- 
vanced to the ports of Narsingh R&y ; 
took tribute from the R&y and retired 
to his capital ; ordered erection of a 
fort for thdrukidrs; vazira reported 
about K&nji.p. 106; arrived atK&njI; 
the soldiers ravaged K&njf; retiaued 
to the capital ; heard a rumor 
against Hjw&jah Jah&n, p. 100; 
the enemies of Khw&jah Jah&n 
proved the rumor by a forged letter ; 
without asking explanation the 
Hiwajah was put to death, p. 107 ; fell 
ill and died; period of reign, p. 109. 

Muhammad Shah, son of Hushang 
Shah Ghurl, Sult&n of M&lwa, 
helped Noslr in besieging the fort of 
Tfilnir, p. 198; on the arrival of 
Ahmad Sh&h’s army retired to his 
country, p. 199; killed the elephant 
of Ahmad Sh&h’s army, p. 200; 
treatment of his brother, p. 481; 
was declared as the heir of Sult&n 
Hushang, p. 483 ; sent a message to 
Mahmud )Khan. p. 484; having heard 
about the intention of the amlra, sent 
another message to Mahmud ^&n, 
p. 486; fled to KAkrun; sent a 
message to Mahmud Khan; wrote a 
letter to Malik Mughifeb* P- 488; 
enshrouded the corpse of Sult&ti 
Hushang by the order of Mahmud 
JSl&n and was proclaimed os the 
successor of Sult&n Husliang; 
confirmation of his ocooHsion, p. 490; 
succeeded his father by the exertions 
of Malik Mughitb Mabmud 

jjjian and received the title of 
Mubammad Sh&h; conferred the 
title of Masnad-i-’AlI fib&n Jah&n 
on, p. 491, Mahk Mugbltb and kept 
him in the rank of vazir; shed much 
unrighteous blood which caused 
the downfall of his empire; the 
R&jputs revolted against him; 
nominated Kb&n Jah&n to punish the 
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B&jputs, p. 492; had a conversa- 
tion with Ma^ud IQiaii about the 
conspiracy of which he h€ui heard, 
p, 493; he was killed by being 
poisoned, p. 494. 

Muhammad Shah, Ohiyas-ud-dunya- 
wad-din, Gujratl, succeeded his 
father; description of the day of 
coronation; known as Zar^bakhsh; 
had a son bom to him, p. 223; 
advanced to Idar to devastate 
it; Ray Har offered his daughter 
in the shape of tribute ; gave 
the fort of Idar to Har Ray; 
advanced towards Bakur; GanSsa, 
the Raja of Dungarpur, did 
homage to the Sultan; returned to 
Ahmadabad, p. 224; advanced to 
conquer the fort of Champanir ; Ray 
Kank Das fought with the Sultan 
but fled and re-entered the fort, 
p. 226; retired towards Ahmadabad; 
stopped in Kothrah; collected re- 
inforcements ; death ; period of 
reign; title after death, p. 226. 

Muhammad Shah, Miran, ruler of Asir 
and Burhanpur, p. 381; according 
to the wish of Suit an Bahadur, 
Miran Muhammad Shah was selected 
as the Sultan, p. 382; the 
was road and the Sikka was stmck 
in his name in his absence; died of 
natural death, p. 383. 

Muhammad Shah, Miran, son of 
Miran Mubarak Shah, advanced to 
defeat Chengiz l^an, p. 402; pursued 
Chengiz l^an as far ets Nadarbar, 
p. 403; advanced to conquer the 
kingdom of Gujrat but was defeated 
by Chengiz P* 406. 

Muhammad Shah, Sult&n, son of 
*Ala-ud-din Heisan Shah, succeeded 
his father; assumed the title of 
Sult^i Muhammad Shah, p. 11; 
advanced towcurds Bilampatan; 
seized and annexed many villages 


and towns, p. 13; the R&y of 
Bilampatan shut the gates of the 
fort; conquest of the fort of Bilam- 
patan; returned to Gulbarga, p. 14 ; 
news of the rapid advance of and 
seizure of the Ray of BijSnagar, 
p. 16; advanced to punish the 
Ray of Bijanagar ; the Ray fled 
and took shelter in a fort; besieged 
the fort ; fought with the Ray ; 
and he returned after success to 
Gulbarga; the rebellion of Bahram 
JQian and Govind Ray, p. 16, 
brought him to Deogarh; Bahram 
JQian and Govind Ray went to 
Shai^i Rukn-ud-din, p. 17; visited 
Rukn-ud-din at Daulatabad; ex- 
cused Bahram Hian and Govind Ray 
on the recommendation of Rukn- 
ud-din; Bahr^ Khan and Govind 
Ray went away to Gujrat; made 
arreingaments at Deogarh; returned 
to C^ulbarga; pleased his subjects; 
Ikccount of death, p. 18; period of 
reign, p. 19; and see npte 2, p. 18. 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan, (grandson of 
Bahman Shah), succeeded Daud 
Wian, p. 22; the thanadaVt p. 23, of 
the fort of Saidiir rebelled against 
him; marched against the thdnaddr 
and defeated him ; his death ; period 
of reign, p. 24. 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan, son of 
Sultan Hasan Shah, Sultim of Kash- 
mir, attained to sovereignty; ^dis- 
putes between the Saiyids and 
the KasHmIris, p. 682; bsmished 
Saiyid ‘All Hjaii and other Saiyids 
from Kashmir; efforts of Fjtth 
to regain his ancestral 
dominions, p. 686; fight with 
Fatb Eh^n emd the latter^s defeat; 
invasions of Fath ^&n, p. 687 ; was 
imprisoned by Fath j^&n; period of 
reign; treatment of Fatb j^&n, 
p. 689; was released and escaped. 
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p. 690; defeated Fath Sh&h and 
ascended the throne of Kashmir for 
the second time; his vazlr\ his suc- 
cessor ; not being able to oppose 
Fath Shah, took to flight, p. 691; 
period of his reign for the second 
time ; attacked Fath Shah and 
defeated him; his accession for the 
third time, p. 692; order for the 
executions of the amirs of Fath 
Shah; order for the corpse of 
Fath Shah, p. 693; skirmishes 
with Iskandar IQian; turned 
against Malik Kaji, p. 694; ontnistod 
the post of vazdrat to Malik KajI; 
blinded Iskandar lOian ; his imprison- 
ment, p. 695 ; period of his reign for 
the third time, p. 696; his accession 
to the throne of Kashmir for the 
fourth time, p. 699; agreement of 
peace with Kashgharls, p. 704; his 
death; period of reign, p. 

Muhamitiad Sh^ Jl^as^karl, see Mu- 
hammad ^ah (^on of* Huma 3 >«un 
Shah). 

Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, Sultan, 
various kinds of disturbances in his 
kingdom and their causes, p. 1; 
rebellion of amirs Sadhd; advanced 
towards Gujrat in order to suppress 
the rebellion; sent Malik L&jin 
to summon the amirs of huiidrods of 
Daulatabad; amirs of hundreds slew 
Malik Lajin and seized all the 
property of Daragarh, p. 2; could 
not suppress ‘Ala-ud-din; died 
796 A.H. in the neighbourhood of 

•‘Tliatha,* pp. 3, 177 ; hearing the 
^ews of the sovereignty of 
IsmA’Il Fatb marched from Bahroj 
to put him down; fought with the 
rebels and defeated them; halted at 
D&rSgarh; nominated 'Imad-ul-mulk 
for overthrowing Hasan; left some 
am^rs for protecting . the fort of 
Daragarh; marched towards Guj- 

27 


rat, p. 9; at first wanted to over- 
throw Tagkh p. 10; conferred the 
fief of Gujrat on A‘^am Hum&yun 
^afar hhan, p. 173; the titles which 
were written for ?afar Kh&n, p. 174. 

Muhammad Yahlya, Mlrzft, fought 
with the Kishtw&ra army as the 
commander of Mirza Haider’s troops, 
p. 711. 

Muhammad Yusuf, Mull&, the 
of the Jama’ Mosque of Srinageo:, 
p. 709. 

Muhammad Zaman Mirza, fled from 
the court of Hum&yun H&dshah and 
came as a suppliant to SuH&n 
Bahadur, p. 369. 

Muhib *Ali h^an was sent to conquer 
Malwa by Akbar, p. 631. 

Muhib-ul-mulk, was sent by Su4&n 
Bahadur to bring Latif [^an, p. 341. 

Muhibb-ud-dln Habib-ul-lah, Amir- 
zada, p. 80; escaped from the 
prison of Humayun 8h&h; went to 
the houlie of a barlx^r; arranged 
terms with Hasan hb&n, p. 82; 
turned towards BIj&pur; Siraj 
behaved towards him with courtesy 
but led him and his friends to 
death, p. 83 ; separated himself from 
the army of Niif.am Sh&h and 
defeated the KAy of Orissa, p. 87 
(also sec note 3 of p. 86). 

Muhsin, was appointed as the governor 
of groat Tibet by Mlrzft il^idar, 
p. 712. 

Mu ‘In hh&n, son of Sikandar hh&n of 
Satwas, was summoned by Mahmud 
Sliah and honours bestowed on 
him, p. 610; joined 8ult&n Bah&dur, 

p. 611. 

Mu’in-ud-ilin Sanjarl, hbwajah, l^afar 
Klian jKjrfonnod a pilgrimage to his 
tomb, pp. 179, 321, 528. 

Mu’In-ul mulk, see T&j-ud-din, Malik. 

Mujahid Ijlian, son of Shams 

DandiinI, took possession of N&gdr, 
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p. 220; was unable to defeat Rftna 
Kumbh&; asked help from Sul^&n 
Mabmud Sb&ljl> p* 230. 

Mujahid l^&n, son of I^udawand 
in concert with $ahib ^axi he 
murdered Qai^ar jG^an, p. 270; fled 
with his family, p. 271. 

Muj&hid Shah, son of Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah, succeeded his father; 
attitude towards his subjects; 
marched towards Bijanagar, p. 19; 
age of his accession, p. 19, n. 1; 
plundered portion of Bij&nagar; 
Kishan RSy, p. 20, became sub- 
missive and surrendered the forts of 
Bljg.nagar; on the way to his 
kingdom plundered the rebels who 
were stationed on a hill; the cause of 
the hostility of Daud Khan and its 
result; period of reign, p. 21; 
difference of opinion about his reign 
and the real cause of enmity of 
D&ud S|;&n, p. 21, n. 1. 

Muj&hid-ul-mulk Gujr&tl, *<fcra8 left in 
the service of A*^m HumSyun 
by Mahmud Sh&h, p. 286. 

Mukbhs, was sent to the frontier 
district of Beuigala by Sultiui Fakhr- 
ud-dln, p. 419. 

Malik, was sent by 
Ahmad Sh&h to punish Ne^Ir; 
captured Nfidot, p. 199; was granted 
Dip&lpur Banharla by Ahmad Shah 
as jdgir p. 206; was ordered by 
Ahmad Sh&h to attend on ^afar 
with ships collected from all 
ports; came and waited on ^afar 
ISl&n with ships from various 
ports in the neighbourhood of 
Mahftim, p. 216. 

Muy>ta 9 sent a messe^ to 

Mahmud Sh&h, p. 677; his flight 
from his residence, p. 579; sent the 
corpse of Shih&b-ud-d!n to Sh&dla- 
bftdi p. 680; sent a petition to 
Mi^knud Sh&h, p. 681 ; joined Mah- 


mud Sh&h, p. 682 ; was sent with a 
large army to Chand6rl, p. 590; 
fled towards Chand6ii, p. 692. 

Mukul, R&na, the R&ja of Dilwara, 
fought with Flrus Eh&n, p. 194; was 
destroyed by Ahmad Shah, p. 220. 

Munja Baq&l, complained to Rani 
IS^urshld, p. 564; was slain, p. 666. 

Muqbal {ban, was sent to Ch&mp&nir 
to punish Silhadl, p. 365. 

Muqbil ^an, his flight from Mandesor, 
p. 565. 

Muqim, Mirza, his arrival at Kashmir; 
insulted and tortured the Muf^ 
who had decided the execution of 
Yusuf, p. 746; his execution, p. 747. 

Murtada, Mir, his designation; his 
actions, pp. 147, 148. 

Murtada Ni?&m*ul-mulk; succeeded 
his father; ^wajah Mirak Harvi 
(of Herat) who was his minister, p. 
145 m* was known &b Changiz ffi^an; 
conquest of Chimglz for 

Murtada Ni?am-ul-mulk ; death of 
Chengiz Khan ; relationship with 

Mui^hib jOian, his vakil; actions of 
Mu^ahib ghan towards the subjects 
and the amir«, p. 146; death of 
Mu^ahib ^an led Murtada NizSm 
Shah to a state of madness; 

separated himself from the ad- 
ministration and retired in Bag^-i- 
Bihisht; ^allfa-i-Il&hl sent Pishrau 
IQ;an to the Deccan, p. 147 ; 

interview of Ascd. jg^&n Rumi with 
Pishrau iSian; Murtada N4&m Sh&h 
offered his faithful services to 
jfliallfa-i-Tl&hl ; rebellion • of Bui> 
ban; defeat of Burh&n; Burh&n re- 
ceived imperial favours from Khalifa- 
i-Tl&hl; Murtada Ni^&m Sh&h again 
secluded himself in the garden in 
the year 996; 9al&bat Sh&n became 
the minister of Murtada; enmity 
of Jdffird&r, amirs of Ber&r against 
Sal&bat ^&n and its result, p. 148; 
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Murta^ck Ni^&m-ul-mulk became ena- 
moured of a prostitute by the 
neune of Fattu; Ism&'Tl became the 
vakil of Ni^am Sh&h and put 
9al&bat Sian in prison, p. 149; 
Isma'il and Fattu aasiuned full 
power; Mirza Khan his ndyib made 
himself the vaHl of Miuta^a; re- 
leased his son Miran Husain, p. 150; 
death of Murta^a and the period of 
his reign, p. 161. 

Murtaqla Sharwani. Saiyid, a friend of 
MlrzS bis action in a feast; 

settlement with Mirza Sl^n, p. 162; 
his duties in the fort, p. 163; his 
decision; his proclamation; was put 
to death, p. 164. 

Musa, Maul6na, p. 202; his request to 
Ahmad Shah not to fight with 
Su^an Hushang, p. 203. 

Musa, Qd^it brought Lohar, in the 
presence of Yusuf j^an , p. 757. 

Mu^ Kh&n. was made leader by the 
people of M&lwa, p. 187; was made 
the chief of the Malwa army, p. 470; 
his disappointment and message 
to MaliU MughlUi, p. 471; evacuated 
the fort of Dhar, p. 472. 

Musd. Khan FulMi, joined Sultan 
Ahmad, p. 396 ; the district of Pattan 
as far as Karl came into his posses- 
sion, p. 398; defeated I‘tmad 
Khan, p. 400. 

Musa Zinft, Zina was buried in his 
Inausoleum, p. 726. 

Mui^ib ^&n, his reality; his relations 

j ^ with Murta^a N4am Shah; his rank; 
•his attitude towards the common 
'people and the amirs, p. 146; his 
attacks on the amirs of Berftr; his 
death, p. 147. 

Mu^^afU, Malik, son of Shuj&* Sh&n, 
bestowal of the title of Shuj&‘ fih&n 
on him, p. 628; was defeated by B&z 
Bah&dur, p. 629. 


Mu^^fa Kban, was put to death, p. 166 
(and see n. 1, p. 171). 

Muftafa Rum!, p. 347; he, with his 
men, was received with favour by 
Sul^6n Bah&dur, p. 348. 

Muwafiq hll^> joined N&fir-ud-dln, 
p. 562 ; was sent to conquer the fort 
of Mandu, p. 663. 

Mu^aifar, Sult&n of Gujr&t, was raised 
to the throne, p. 297 ; distribution of 
jdylrs among the amirs of Gujr&t, 
p. 398; attitude of l‘tm&d 
towards the Sult&n and his acti- 
vities in administration; mutiny 
of the amirs, p. 399; went and took 
up his abode in his own palace, 
p. 410; ‘went U) Ulugh at 

Ohiyaspur; a letter from I*tm&d 
to Sh6r j^&n about the Sul^&n, 
p. 412; Saiyid Ijl&mid rendered 
homage to the Su^&n, p. 413; period 
of reign, p. 414. 

Mu:paffar Ibr&hlm, Malik, Malik-ush- 
sharq, Chandfirl was allotted to him 
in fief by Mabmud Kb^ljl, p. 607; 
defeated Malik K&lu; seized the 
inhabitants of H&tah; advanced 
towards Barh&r, p. 618. 

Mufaifar IQian, his attack on the army 
of Sultan Qutb-ud-din, p. 624. 
Mu^affar 12i&n, Shfthz&da, came fh)m 
the town of Bar6da and obtained 
seven lakhs of tankas towards the 
expenses of A‘;pam Hum&yun from 
his father, p. 288; was summoned 
by Mabmud Sh&h, p. 290. 

Mu^afiar Sh&h, SultAn, Gujr&tl, suo- 
ceeded his father; sent the body of 
his father to the tomb of Shaikh 
Ahmad Kbattu; distributed wealth 
among the deserving; conferred 
honours and titles upon the amirs, 
p. 292; appointcKi Malik Rashid-ul- 
mulk to the post of vatir; sent the 
amirs and varfr to welcome Y&dg&r 
B6g Qazlb&sh; favours shown to 
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Qazlbashes; changed the name of 
M\^ammad&bad into Daulat§,bad; 
sent Mubafi^ Sb&n to receive ^ahib 
Wjan, p. 293; entertained $ahib 
IQian at Bardda ; ordered Qaisar 
^&n to submit an account of the 
ruler of M&lwa; expressed his wish 
to ^ahib l^an to recover anyhow the 
kingdom of Malwa from Sult&n 
Mabmud Khalji and make it over 
to him, p. 294; intended to 
punish the Rajputs who were creat- 
ing disturbances ; went to Abmada- 
bad p. 296; advanced to Kodhrah 
and collected his troops there; 
hearing of the defeat of ‘Ain-ul-mulk 
advanced towards Idar ; sent an 
army to plunder Mahrasa; devastat- 
ed Idar, p. 296; granted the request 
of the Raja of Idar; returned to 
Kodhrah; bestowed the presents of 
the Raja of Idar on *Ain-ul-mulk; 
sent Shahz&da Sikandar toMu- 
bammadabad as an acting governor; 
ordered Qaisar Khan to possess 
Dahud as far as the village of Devla, 
p. 297; advanced towards Dhara- 
gorh; gave assurance of safety to 
Harkhukha; did not allow his 
amirs to attack the kingdom of 
Sultan Mahmud when the latter heul 
gone to put down the amirs of 
ChandSr!, p. 298; proceeded to 
Dh&r; visited tho tombs of Shaikhs; 
the destruction of Purabias by 
Ni?am-ul-mulk greatly annoyed him; 
marched towards Gujrat, p. 299; 
appointed Ni?&m-ul-mulk to recover 
the country of Idar and make it 
over to Bih&r Mai; proceeded to- 
wards Abmadnagar; went to Pattan 
leaving the title-holders to guard 
the camp; sent Bihar Mai with 
Nif&m-ul-mulk; ordered Ni^am-ul- 
mulk not to prolong the war after 
recovering Idctr, p. 300; celebration 


of the marriages of Sh&hzadas; 
advanced to visit Idar; after hearing 
of the murder of !^,ahlr-ul-mulk by 
Ray Mai sent fa/rrmn to Malik 
Na^rat-ul-mulk to invade and devas- 
tate the country as far as Bijanagar, 
p. 301; representation from ddrogha 
of Dahud about the arrival of Sultan 
Mahmud Hialji; sent precious gifts 
to and welcomed Sultan Mahmud 
as a bddshdh, p- 302; advanced into 
Malwa; fought with the Rajputs near 
Mandu; besieged Mandu; a message 
from Ray Pithora to the Sultan, 
p. 303; agfoed to the request of Rfty 
Pithora; victorious fight with the 
Rajputs of Mandu; general massacre 
in the fort of Mandu, p. 304; 
bestowed the fort of Mandu on 
Sultan Mahmud; advanced to meet 
Rana Sanka; accepted the invitation 
of SnltfiJ^ Mahmud and went to 
Mandu with tho Shahzadas, p. 305; 
visited the palaces and buildings of 
Malwa; went back to Dhar; leaving 
Asaf Khan Gujrati started for Gujrat ; 
advanced towarils Idar to punish 
Ray Mai and other disturbers; de- 
stroyed the territory of Ray Mai; 
came back to Muhammadabad 
ChampanTr, p. 306; went to Idar for 
enjoyment; entrusted the govern- 
ment of Idar to Malik Mubariz-ul- 
mulk, p. 307; went to Champanir 
leaving Qiwam-ul-mulk at Ahma- 
dabad for the control of grdssias, 
p. 308 ; aftdr hearing of the ferocious 
activities of Rana Sanka appointed- 
‘Imad-ul-mulk and Qaisar ^an 
to crush him, p. 311 ; instructions to 
‘Imad-ul-mulk and Qaisar hb^n in 
connection with their march towards 
Chitor; wanted to march to Chitor 
but postponed it at the ewivice^ of 
Malik Ayaz Sultan! ; eurived at 
Abmadnagar, p. 312; sent Malik 
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Ayaz and Qawam-ul-mulk to chastise 
RanS Sanka; sent Taj ^an and 
Ni?am-ul-mulk Suit®*'' ^ reinforce 
the GujratT army, p. 313; detailed 
accounts of the chastisement of 
Rana Sanka, pp. 313-316; advice 
of Malik Ayaz to Rana Sanka ; 
came to Ahmadabad to advance 
towards Chitor, p. 317; forgave the 
olfences of Rana Sanka; present of 
Rana sanka to the Sultan; spent 
some days in .Thaiawar and went to 
Ahmadabad; bidding farewell to the 
son of Rana Sanka went to Kapar- 
bhanj ; grieved at the death of 
Malik Ayaz and conferred a Jdglr 
on his eldest son; rode out from 
Champanfr to chastise some 
rebels, p. 318; halted between the 
towns of Mahrasa and Harsol; 
rebuilt the fort of Mahrasa and 
returned towards Ahmadabad ; 
excessive sadness on the death of a 
member of his harem; went to* 
Champanir to refresh himself; 
request of ‘Alam Wian to the Sul- 
^n and, p. 319, its fulfilment; went 
through Champanir to Tdar; delay 
in fulfilling the expectations of 
Shahzada Bahadur Khan, p. 320; 
going round his dependencies Shah- 
zada Bahadur Wian went towards 
Delhi; arrival of Babar Badshnh to 
.conquer India; fight of Bahadur 
Khan with the Maghiils, p. 321; 
hearing of the arrival of Babar 
^ • Badshah and departure of Shahzada 
^ Bahadur ^an became sorrowful; 
ordered Wjudawand 
summon Shaiizada Bahadur I^an; 
famine in Gujrat; fell ill, p. 
322; hearing of the division of the 
army enquired about the arrival of 
Shahzada Bahadur • Khan ; called 
Sikandar j^an to his presence and 


gave him some advice; died; period 
of reign, p. 323. 

Mu^afTar Shah HabshI, Sultan of 
Bangala, how he ascended the 
throne, p. 441 (and see n. 1, p. 441); 
his nature; how ho was miudered; 
period of reign, p. 442. 

N 

Najm-ud-dln Qaran Gllanl, Si|wajah, 
was entrusted with the duties of 
vazir by Humayun Shah ; was given 
the title of Malik -ut-tuj jar, p. 77, 

Na‘mat-ul-lah, l^wajah, was given 
the title of Saif Khan by Mahmud 
Wialjl, p. 529. 

Na‘mat-uMah, vSaiyid, Shah Habib-ul- 
lah’s groat ancestor, p. 84. 

Na‘amat-ul-lah TabrIzI, j^iwajah, was 
sent by Bahadiu* to ask pardon 
of the latter’s offences from Mahmvid 
Shah, p. 121; wrote to Bahadur 
about the acceptance of his prayer 
by Mahmud Shah, p. 122; was sent 
by Bahadur with a petition to 
Mahmud Shah, p. 123; made a 
representation to Mahmud Shah, 
p. 124. 

Naqd-ul-mulk, his flight, p. 577; was 
expt^lled by the amlra, p. 578. 

Narsingh Hay, one of the associates of 
Ahmad Shfili, p. 61 ; informed Ahmad 
Shnh about the invasion of Sultan 
Hushang; suinmonod Hushang to 
his anl when Ahmad Shah hod 
boHieged the fort of Kohrla; agree<l 
to pay Hushang his daily expenses, 
p. 52; paid tribute to Muhammad 
Shah Lashkarl, p. 105. 

NasIb Shah, Sul(an of Bangala, sue- 
cf»oded his father; lK)sb)wed ydjjrfrs on 
the arnira of Afghan and on Sultan 
Mahmud; prayed for the hand of 
the daughtc^r of Sul^^n Ibrahim for 
himwlf; w-nt l>eaiitiful presents to 
SiiHan Bahadur of Gujrat, p. 444; 
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period of reign, p. 446 (and see notes 
1-2, p. 446). 

Na^Ir, son of ‘Adil ^§.n, see ‘Adil 
12^, ruler of Asir and Burhanpur. 

Na^Ir, Saiyid, at the call of Sultan 
Hasan he was coming to help but 
died on the way near the valley of 
Plr Punjai, p. 081. 

Na^ir the slave, ruler of Bafigala, after 
the death of Sultan Ahmad sat on 
the throne ; was put to death ; 
period of reign, p. 434 (and see note 
6, p. 434). 

N^ir Khftn. (ruler of AsIr), accepted 
the proposal of Ahmad Shah for the 
marraige of Shahzada ‘Ala-ud-dln 
with his own daughter, p. 45; 
raided a part of the territory of the 
Dakini Kingdom, p. 57 ; was opposed 
by Malik -ut-tuj jar and went back 
to Asir; his death, p. 68; bis posses- 
sion of parts of Sultanpur and 
Nadarbar, p. 196; took possession 
of the fort of Talnir; invaded the 
country of Sul^anpiir, p. 198; 
prepared to defend himself in the 
fort of TalnTr; requested Ahmad 
Shah to excuse his offences; was 
given the title of Naslr ^an by 
Al>mad Shah, p. 199; gave shelter 
to KanhS, in his kingdom, p. 213; 
joined Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dm; fled to 
the hills of Kaland, p. 214. 

Na^Tr Sian, brother of Sultan Muzaffar 
Gujratl, was left in the fort of Dhor 
by Su^an Mu?affar Oujrati; his 
treatment of the ra'lycUs and the 
attack of M&lwa army, p. 469; 
different views about his i\ame, p. 
469, n. 4 . 

Naftr IQi&n. son of Sikandar Sian, 
attacked Natu Sl^^* P* 921; fought 
against Shuja* Sian but was defeated 
and fled, p. 622. 

Na^Ir Sl&n, Sult&n of Gujrat, Baha'uil- 
mulk placed Na^Ir Sian on the 


throne and gave him the title of 
Sultan Mal;imud; amirs of Gujrat 
offered congratulations; ‘Imad-ul- 
mulk comforted the amirs, p. 328; 
arrival of Bahadur Shah in Gujr&t 
and the defence of *Imad-ul-mulk, 
pp. 329-332; period of reign, 
p. 333. 

Na^Tr Sian Jahan, son of Qadir Sl§J^» 
on accoimt of his cruel and high- 
handed actions, p. 453, requested 
Sultan Mahmud Khaljl to save his 
dominion from the attack of Sult;§.n 
Mahmud Sharql, p. 455; waited on 
Sultan Mahmud Sialji at Chanderl, 
p. 456. 

Nasir Kiyani. went to conquer Tibet, 
p. 738. 

Nasir Raja, Malik, see Adil Sian, ruler 
of Asir and Burhanpiu*. 

Naslr Shah, son of *Abd-ul -qadir, news 
of his oppression reached Mahmud 
Sialji, p. 511; submitted a represen- 
tation to Mahmud Sl^ljl aiid was 

► pardoned by the latter, p. 612; a 
message regarding his unorthodox 
views reached Mahmud Sl^ljlf 
p. 616; was expelled by SultSn 
Mahmud Sharq! from KalpT ; his 
request to Mahmud Wialji, p. 516; 
rendered homage to Mahmud 
IQialji, p. 517; Ratah and Mahobah 
were given to him by Mahmud 
Sharq!, p. 619. 

Na^ir Shah, Sultan of Bangala, the 
amirs placed one of the descendants 
of Sultan Shams-ud-din Bhanyara 
on the throne and gave him the title'' 
of Noair Shah. p. 434; died; periorl 
of reign, p. 435 (and see note 1, 
p. 435). 

Na§ir-ud-dln, this title was conferred 
on Isma’il Fath by ‘Al&-ud-din . 
Hasan BahmanI, p. 8. 

N&^ir-ud-dln, Sult&n, Sultan of Malwa, 
took the kingdom from Sultan 
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Ohiyath-ud-din; on the advance of 
Mahmud Shah he submitted to him, 
p. 281; was given the title 
of Na^ir Shah by Sultan Ghiya^. 
ud-din and appointed as the heir of 
the latter, p. 544 ; dispute with 
Shuja‘at Wian, p. 552; his birth, 
p. 663; gained favour with his father; 
hostility of Shuja‘at ^an; support- 
ed his father; took all the affairs of 
the state in his own hands; an evil 
deed of Rani WiurshTd and its result, 
p. 554; withdrew his hands from the 
duties of tlie vazdrat; Rani Khurshid 
and Shuia‘at I^an took over the 
management of the affairs of the 
government of Sultan Ghiyath -ud- 
din; an order of Sultan Ohiyath-ud- 
din to sojzo the murderers of Munja 
Baqal, p. 655; a message of his 
father; attended his father; left 
his father and wont towards Dhar, 
p, 556; sent a petition to his 
father; order of Rani Khurshid for 
his destruction; amazement of the 
army, p. 667 ; encamped in the town 
of Thahnah; amirs of the Ghiyath 
Shahi states joined him; moved to 
the town of Rajawiyah; raised the 
royal umbrella over his head, 
p. 558 ; sent Malik Malhu to chastise 
the troops of Shuja‘at |^an; was 
reinforced by the amirs; hearing of 
his strong position Gl^iiyath- ud-din 
sent ambassadors to him ; his 
reply to Ghiyath -ud-din, p. 559; 
his victories over the troops of Sha- 
,dlab*ad,» p. 560; failure of *Shuja‘at 
^ISian and Rani Hiurshid in their evil 
attempt; fight between Shuja‘at 
Khan and the effort of Sult&n 
Ghiy&tii'Ud-din for peace, p. 661; 
his disputes with Shuja‘at j^an 
ajid their result, p. 562; sat on the 
throne of the empire ; made over 
Shuja'at ^an and Rani Jgiurshid 


to custodians; appointed his heir; 
his general announcement as the 
Sulfan and punishment of the 
enoinies; was allowed to do homage 
to his father; was recognized as 
Sultan by his father, p. 664; concen- 
tration of the enemies under Shftr 
^an; hostility of Sh6r I&an, p. 566; 
aggrieved on the death of his father, 
p. 566; suppressed the disturbance 
caused by Sh5r Khan; instigation of 
Shaikhzadas prompted ShCr 13ian to 
rebellion which caused the latter’s 
death, p. 567; imprisoned Shaikh 
Habib-ul-lah ; occupied himself with 
pleasure and drinking ; an example of 
his immorality; erection of a palace 
in lidgh Firtlz, p. 569; built a lofty 
and noble palace in Agar; having 
chastised the rebels returned to his 
capital ; accepted tribute from the 
Zamlnddrs of (Whiter; sent hjb&l 
Khan Miwajah Jahiln to Aslr and 
Biuhanpur; relM>llion of Sul^&n 
Shihab-ud-din, p. 570; unfavourable 
reply of Sultan Shihab-ud-dln to 
his father, p. 671; removed Sul^&n 
Shihab-ud-din and made A ‘?am 
Humayun his heir; various dist>aRe8 
attacked him; his counst^Is and 
precepts to the amirs and Mahmud 
Shah, p. 572; his <Umth and {wriod 
of reign, p. 573. 

Na^ir-ud-dln ‘Ab<i-ul-qadir, Sulfan, 
see Na§ir.u<l-dln, Sulfan, Sultan of 
Malwa. 

Naijfir-iid-dln ‘Add-ud-daula, was 
dirocU^d to command the force by 
Ahmad Shah, p. 200. 

Na^ir-ud-dln ‘Arab, Saiyid, was sent 
by Ahmad ShAh to Karbala to 
(qxm out a stream; was insulted 
by Sh6r Malik, p. 43. 

Naijlr-ml-dln Dabir, Malik, his trea- 
chery with Mal>mud P* » 

was pardoned by Mahmud Kbaljl ; 
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was given the title of Nasrat ^an 
and a fief by Mahmud ^aljl; his 
rebellion against Mabmud Sialji, 
p. 499; was relieved of the govern- 
ment of Chand^ri, p. 601. 

Na^Ir-ud-dln Muhammad Daudi, 
Shaikh, p. 37. 

Nasrat Chak, opinion of GhazI ^an, 
p. 729; his imprisonment, p. 731; 
his release; went to Kh&n WiSnan 
BahrSm P* 

Nasrat Hian, his plans against Husain 
^an, p. 741; his imprisonment, 
p. 742; was blinded, p. 744. 

Ngujrat BlMi* brother of Mu?affar Sh5h, 
was placed in charge of the govern- 
ment of Malwa by Muzaffar Shah, 
p. 186; his harsh treatment of the 
ra*lyat8\ rebellion against him; was 
rescued by F[^wdjah(idr and was 
sent to Gujrat, p. 187. 

Nasrat Wian, son of TqbSl went 

to bring Shihab-ud-din, p. 680. 

Na^rat-ul-mulk, Malik, was left in 
the service of A*zam Humayiin by 
Mahmiid Shah, p. 286; was sent to 
Tdar ; was ordered by Muzaffar 
Shah to devastate as far as Bfja- 
nagar, p. 301 ; advanced to give 
battle to Bey Mai, p. 306; was 
brought to Ahmadabad by Muzaffar 
Shah, p. 307; was slain, p. 327. 
Na9r.ul.lah Dabir, fiiwajah, represen- 
tation of other amirs through his 
intervention to Sultan Hushang, 
p. 484. 

Na^r-ul-lah Pamiyan!, ^wajah, in 
concert with other amirs brought 
Shahzada Mas*ud »ian and placed 
him on the throne of Malwa. p. 494. 
Natu ^an, was appointed to the 
Sarkar of Handiyah, p. 621. 

Nauruz Aswad, son of Ahmad Aswad, 
was made the chamberlain of Sultan 
Hasan, p. 676. 


Nauruz Chak, his house was burnt, 
p. 716. 

Naushirwan, the just, p. 82. 

Nazir!, the poet, friend, and compa- 
nion of Amirzada Hablb-ul-lah, 
p. 85. 

Na?;r, Shah, his statement about the 
death of Mirza Haidar, p. 717, 

Na?r Be Uzbek, was ordered to support 
Burhan; joined Burhan, p. 158. 

Nazuk Chak, his escape from C^iazI 
K^an, p. 730; his rebellion, p. 731; 
his execution, p. 732. 

Nazuk Shah, Sultan of Kashmir, the 
Kashmiris brought the family of 
Mirza Haidar to Srinagar and divided 
the country of Kashmir among 
themselves; his accession, p. 719; 
an amicable settlement between 
GhazI Sian and Sankar Chak; 
groups which exercised power in 
Kashmir, p. 720 ; power of the Chaks ; 
the Makris went to Bankal, p. 721; 
release of the Mughals; skirmishes 
between the Chaks and the Murals, 
p. 722; victory of the Kashmiris 
over the Niyazi tribe, p. 723; hosti- 
lities among the Kashmiris, p. 724; 
period of rule for the second time, 

p. 726. 

Nazuk Shah, son of Fath Shah, 
Sultan of Kashmir, was given the 
title of Sultan by Abdal Makri, 
p. 697; accession; capital; his 
vazir; division of the country, p. 698; 
allotment of divisions; summoned 
Muhammad Shah; accession of Mu- 
hammad Shah for the fourth time; 
was appointed successor of Muhapi- 
mad Shah; period of reign, p. 699; 
Malik Abdal defeated Malik Kaji; 
Mirza Kamran sent detachments for 
the conquest of Kashmir, p. 700; 
destruction of the Kashmiris by 
the Mughals; retreat of the Mughals; 
Malik Kaji retired to Hindustan; 
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Saiyid of Kashghar 

conquered K-ashmir and destroyed 
the Kashmiris, p. 701 ; fight between 
the Kashgharis and the Kashmiris, 
resulted, after a great loss, in 
peace, p. 703; agreement with the 
K&shgharls; famine in Kashmir, 
p. 704; illness of Muhammad Shah 
and his death, p. 705. 

Nazuk Shah, son of Sultan Shams-ud- 
din; succeeded his father but was 
defeated by Mirza Haidar, p. 707. 
NSkruz, father of Karshashab, p. 633. 
Ni?am Khan, reinforced Dastur jgian 
and attacked Hushang, p. 581. 
Ni?am Mufarrah, bore the title of 
Ashti f^5n; was the governor of 
Gujrat under Sultan Mahammad; his 
cruelty, p. 173 ; received a letter from 
^afar Kiftn, p. 175; reply to !^afar 
Wian ; his advance to fight with 
j^afar j^ian; his murder, p. 176. 
Ni^&m Shah, son of Humayun Shah, 
succeeded his father; administration 
was entrusted to the hands of 
Makhduma-i-Jahan, p. 86; marched 
out with his amirs for the campaign ; 
the army of Ni^iftm Shah fell upon 
the vanguard of the RSys of Orissa; 
defeated them and made thorn 
return to their capital; p. 87; ad- 
vanced to meet the army of Mandu ; 
placed ten thousand horsemen in 
charge of ^w&jah Mahmud GllSnl; 
piade over the army of the centre, to 
KhwSjah Jahan Malik Sh&h Turk, 
p. 88; defeated the ariny of Sultan 
^ • ilahmfid; came with Malkah-i-Jahan 
% to Firuzabad, p. 89; wrote a letter 
to Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat ; sent 
Khawajah Jahan with a large army 
to fight against Sultan Mahmud 
IQialjl, p. 90; advanced to fight 
with Mahmud l^aljl; asked help 
from Sultan M€ih™fid Gujrat; 
oflfered him thanks for his help and 


died; period of his reign, pp. 92 . 

243, 244, and 246. 

Nizam Shah, nephew of Cdiaznln 
Wian; was blinded by Tdioznln 
Khan, p. 492. 

Nizam-ud-din, Jam, son of ^alah-ud- 
din, ruler of Sind; account of his 
government, p. 776. 

Nizam ud-din, Jam, i.e. Jam Naml&, 
ruler of Sind, acc'easion on th(' tlirt>no 
of Sind; account of his reign, p. 778. 

Nizam-ud-dln, Shaikli» went to Ch&m- 
panir from the side of Sult&n 
Mahmud Khaljl for drawing up the 
treaty, p. 232. 

Ni?am-ud-dm Ahmad, the author, the 
statement wiiich he had heard from 
the friends of Shuj&‘ IQi&n, p. 626; 
his staUmient about the ti*ee of 
Kashmir, p. 717; his statement 
about the rulers of Sind, p. 771; 
his statement about the Sult>&n 
of Multan, p. 800; his final state- 
ment, p. 811. 

Nifam-ud-din Dehlavi, Shail^, issued a 
general invitation for dinner during 
the reign of Sult^&n Tujjhlaq Sh&h; 
Hasan GAngu presented himself 
before him; told JjTasan Oarigu 
symbolically that he will Iwcomo a 
Sul(-^» P- 

Ni^Sm-ul-muIk, Malik of Gujrftt, 
p. 192; was sent to Hadr ‘AlA in 
order to asMure the latbu^’s siifaty 
by AJunad Shah; was seiziul by 
Badr ‘Ala; was roleasfMl by the 
peoplcj of Ahmad Shah, p. 19.1; Wfis 
sent to punish .Malik Sluih, p. 195; 
Ahmad Shah mad4> him tfie 
regent of his kingdom during his 
abs<mce and onk^red him to punish 
the Kaja of .Mandal, p. 199; w'as 
sent to hunt in the neighlwiirhood 
of Dilawara; was defeated by the 
Ffirabla Hajpiits, p. 299; was ap- 
pfdntiMl to recover the country of 
Tdar; ma^le over Idar Ut Bih&r Mai; 
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fought with Ray Mai, p. 300; his ill- 
ness ; was summoned to the presence 
of Mu^affar Shah; left ^ahlr-ul- 
mulk at Tdar and hastened towards 
Muhammadabad, p. 301; was ap- 
pointed to attack Muhafiz Hjan by 
Sultian Bahadur, p. 335. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, Malik, was appointed 
vazlr by Sultan Shihab-ud-dln, p. 
HO; made an agreement with the 
Turk! amirs; his fruitful flattery 
of Qiyam-ul-mulk, p. Ill; after 
the death of Qiyam-ul-mulk took up 
the duties of vazlr' was wounded by 
Dilawar Khan, p. 112; informed 
Malik Barld about the hostile 
intention of Dilawar Khan and 
started for Junir, p. 113. 

Nizam -ul-miilk, Malik, father of Malik 
Badeh, was sent to the Ihdna at 
Kiz by Mahmud Shah, p. 263; re- 
quested Mahmud Shah to confer the 
thdna which, belonged to him, on his 
son and to take him with him for 
the performance of the Haj\ was ad- 
vised by *Imad-ul-mulk to go alone 
for pilgrimage on behalf of all; was 
greatly liked by Mahmud Shah; 
was sent to the aimrs to demand a 
reply to the Sultan’s question, p. 269. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, father of Malik-ut- 
tujjar, governor of Junir, pp. 74, 75. 

Nizam-ul-mulk, son of Malik Ni?am- 
ul-mulk, informed Malik Band about 
the ambition of Sultan *Ala-ud-dIn, 
p. 133, 

Nizam-ul-mulk Bahrl. a slave of 
Brahman; was called Bahrl; his 
son Ahmad had the ambition to rule; 
voztr« of Sult^an Kallm-ul-lah made 
Nizam-ul-mulk Bahrl a prisoner and 
put him to death, p. 136. 

Ni?am-ul.mulk Bahrl, ruler of Ahmad- 
nagar, his death, p. 391. 

Ni?ajn-ul-mulk Bahrl, niler of Kawll, 
helped Malik Hisam-ud-din Magbul 


in placing ^anzfida ‘Alam 
Wian on the throne of Asir and 
Burhanpur, p. 283; leaving horsemen 
with ‘Alam ^an and Malik Hisam- 
ud-dln went to Kawil, p. 284; 
stationed near the border of AsIr 
with ‘Alam j^Sn with his army, 
p. 287; presented a petition to Mah- 
mud Shah, p. 288. 

NiifSm-ul-mulk DakinI, joined Sultan 
Bahadur and was given the title 
of Muhammad Shah by him, p. 355. 

Nizam-ul-mulk Ohurl ; Humayun Sh&h 
sent him to the country of Tilang; 
went away from the foot of the fort 
of Tilang, p. 79; fled and joined 
Sultan Mahmiid Sialjl, p. 80; in- 
stigated Mahmud Khaljl to invade 
the Deccan, pp. 87, 533. 

Nizam-ul-mulk Sudani, was sent by 
Muza.ffar Shah to join Malik Ayaz, 
p. 313; was sent with an army to 
Nadcha, p. 590. 

Nizftm-ul-mulk Turk, Malik, father of 
*Adil Wian and Darya Khan, appoint- 
ed to take charge of the left wing of 
the army of Nizam Shah, pp. 88, 
535 ; was given J unlr by Muhammad 
Shah Lashkari as p. 94; was 

appointed to conquer the fort of 
Kehrla, pp. 95, 536; attacked the 
Mandii army ; on a petition of 
mercy excused the Mandu army, 
p. 95; was made martyr by a Mandii 
soldier, p. 96. 

Nizam-ul-Mulkiya ; list of Sultans, p. 7. 

Nuh hin Yusuf-ul-mulk, was giVQiV. 
the title of Shams-ul-mulk by Sultan 
Bahadur, p, 333. 

Nur, Malik, son of Malik -Ahmad, 
Husain was entrusted to him by 
vSultan Hasan, p. 680. 

Nur Bakbsh, Saiyid Muhammad, sent 
a gift to Mahmud IQialjl, p. 539. 

Nur Qutb ‘Alam, Shaikh, p. 443. 
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Nur-iid-(Un, Shaikh, was respected by 
Mahmud IQialjl, p. 639. 

P 

Pandey Brijt was the vazir of Raja 
Bhoj; after accepting Islam he was 
known as Shaikh *Abd-ul-lah Jangal, 
p. 299. 

Pan^us, p. 633. 

Pars Ram, Raja Bakar, entered the 
service of Sultaii Bahadur, p. 348. 
Parasram, Raja of Jammu, took part 
in the murder of Saiyid Hasan, p, 
682; was sent back with gifts, 
p. 686. 

Payinda ^an Afghan, was permitted 
to go back to Jaunpur, p. 330. 
Piyara, Malik, was appointed by Rani 
Khurshid and was given the title of 
‘All Khan, p. 562; joiru^d Sher j^an, 
p. 565. 

Piarah Isma‘il, his title, p. 238; his 
execution, p. 242; and see Kabir 
Sultani, Malik. 

Pir Wian, fought against Maqbfil Wian, 
p. 637. 

Pir Muhammad l^an, was sent to 
conquer Malwa by Akbar, p, 631. 

Pir Muhammad Khan. Mirza, possessed 
Multan; seized Sarang Wian, p. 180. 
Rishrau fQian, had an interview with 
Murtada Ni^am Shah; conveyed the 
order of IQialifa'i-IlahT to Murtada 
Nizam Shah; went back with the 
tribute presented by Murtada Nizam 
Shah, p, 148. 

^ Ray, was appointo*d by Medini 

*Ray to guard the fort of Mandu; 
•ent a message to Muzaffar Shah, 
pp. 303, 590, 602. 

Prithi Raj, was given half of the 
territory of B&kar by Sultan 
. Bahadur, p. 349. 

Punjfi, an army was sent by Ahmad 
Shah to attack him,-p. 209; his 
attack; his submission to Ahmad 


Shah which was not accepted, p. 210; 
his death, p. 211. 

Puran Mai, son of Silhadi, possessed the 
fort of Raisin and its neighbourhood, 
p. 617. 

Q 

Qadam lOian, with the title of SultAn 
‘Ala-ud-din, son of Siilt&n Mahmud 
l^alji, was given the command of 
the amirs of Chnndori, p. 523; was 
entru.sted with the governinont of 
the forts of HarautI ami Hantam- 
bhor, p. 526; captured the fort of 
Biindi, p. 532; favours conf<u*mil on 
him hv Sultan Ohiyath-ud-din, 
p. 543. 

Qadan, Qadl. surn'nderod the fort of 
Bhakkar to Slavh Beg, p. 778. 

Qadi Wliln, fought against Maqlml 
Wian, p, 537. 

Qadir tO^an, ruler of KillpI, p. 481. 

Qadr IQian, his fight with Malik 
Muqarrab Ahmad Ayaz, p. 214. 
Qai^or jOian, was summoned by Mali- 
mud Shfih; was sent with ‘Irnild-ul- 
mulk by Mahmud Shah for the 
conquest of Jal5r and Sajor; was 
murdered by Mujahid Hian, p. 270. 

Qaii^ar Kban, inkstand hearer of SuIfAn 
Hushaiig, informed Ahmad (lujrAtf 
of the plan of Mahmud Klialjl. 
p. 503. 

Qai^r Klian. fhdnaddr of Suit An Mn* 
zntTar (Jujrati, was sent by Mu^^atTar 
Shah to Dahud, 294; was onlenal 
by .Muzaffar Shrih to take poMSi^Hsion 
of the count ry as far as DCvla, p. 297 ; 
Muzaffar Shah wiit prcHcnts through 
him to Sultan Mahmud, p. 302; was 
appoinUui to crush KAiia HAnka by 
MiJ?affar Shah; taking Qawam*ul- 
mulk, went to l*arAnt5j, p. 311; wan 
appointed to punish the rol>els by 
Sultan Sikamlar, p. 326; sent a 
message to Latif [flian to leave 
Charnpanir, 336; sent a numbe^r of 
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retainers with Shuja‘-ul-mulk, p. 
339; was imprisoned by the order 
of Sultan Bahadur, p. 340; welcomed 
Sultan Mahmud and treated him 
with great respect, p. 601. 

Qarra Bahadur Mirza, was appointed 
the governor of Bahaimal, created 
disturbance against the Mughals, 
p. 714; sent a message to Mirza 
Haidar; was imprisoned by the 
Kashmiris, p. 715; his release, p. 
722; his fight with Ghazi Khan, 
p. 737. 

Qasiin, Khwajah. was slain, p. 716. 

Qasim, Malik, was summoned by 
Mahmud Wialji, p. 502. 

Qasim, Mirza, son of IQiwajah HajI, 
accompanied Yusuf Khan, p. 761. 

Qasim, Mulla, little Tibet was given 
to him by Mirza Haidar, p. 712. 

Qasim, Shah, teacher of Mir Shams, 
p. 689. 

Qasim, Saiyid, was left behind to 
collect tribute in Kamal, p. 196; 
was sent with Shahzada Muhammad 
Khan by Ahmad Shah, p. 213. 

Qasim Husain Sultan, was appointed 
to the government of Bahroj 
by Humayun Badshah; could not 
stand the attacks of Gujratis; 
went to Tar^i Beg Khan, p. 377. 

Qassab, the name of an elephant, imder 
whoso feet Shir Malik was thrown by 
the order of Ahmad Shah, p. 43. 

Qawam ^an, see Yusuf Qawam, Malik. 

Qawam i^an Lankah, joined Mirza 
Shah Husain, p. 806. 

Qawam -ul-mulk, son of Qawam -ul- 
mulk, was sent to encourage the 
citizens of Dhar by MuzafTar Shah; 
inflamed the desire of Muzaffar 
Shah to visit Dhar. p. 298; fought 
with great exertion and slew many 
Kajputs, p. 303; was left in Ahma- 
dabad to control the grdssias, p. 308. 


Qawam -ul-mulk, Malik, was sent to 
the town of Kodhra by Mahmud 
Shah, p. 263; crushed the Rajputs, 
p. 276; was sent by Mahmud Shah . 
to punish Bahadur Gllani, p. 279; 
was sent by Muzaffar Shah to 
attack Rana Sanka, p. 304; went 
to ParantSj, p. 311 ; was sent to join 
Malik Ayaz, p. 313; penetrated into 
the hills of Banswala and caused J 
great destruction, p. 314; opposed 
Malik Ayaz in making peace with 
Rana Sanka, p. 316; enslaved the 
flrangla, p. 344; was sent by Mu- 
?affar Gujrati to welcome Mahmiid 
Shah, p. 601 ; was sent by Muzaffar 
Gujrati to punish MSdinI Ray and 
Rana Sanka, p. 602. 

Qiwam -ul-mulk, was appointed to 
attack Bahadur Giianl by Sultan 
Shihab-ud-din, p. 117. 

Qiya Wian, was sent to conquer Maiwa 
by Akbar, p. 631 . 

Qiyam-ul-mulk Tmk, Malik, was ap- 
pointed vazlr by Sulfan Shihnb-ud- 
dln, p. 110; agreed to the proposal 
of Malik Ni?am -ul-mulk, p. Ill; 
was killed by the Turk! amirs, p. 112. 

QulT Qian, Shah, was appointed to 
invade Kashmir, p. 760. 

Qull Qutb -ul-mulk HamadanI, Sultan, 
of the Quyim tribe and a vazlr of 
the Bahmanis, p. 167; he sold 
himself to Sultan Mahmud; he took 
possession of Golkonda ; period qf his 
reign, p. 168. 

Qu^b, officer-in-oharge of the inland of 
Mahaim, p. 214; infonned SultJhi 
Ahmad about the tyranny and 
oppression of Malik Hasan, p. 215. 

Qutb ‘Alam Shaikh FaKd-ud-din 
Ma8‘ud Shakarganj; was sent to 
wait on Mahmud Khalj! by Ghaz] 

P* 533-34. 

Qu^b Khan, joined Sultan Bahadur, p. 
348; was sent by Sul^An Muhammitl 
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to fight against Mahmud Wialji, 

p. 610. 

Qutb-ud-to, SuHan, son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-^, Sultan of Kashmir, 
accession; cheiracter; sent Loar for 
the conquest of the fort of Loharkot, 
p. 642; execution of Ray Rawal and 
imprisonment of Hasan; period of 
reign, p. 643. 

Qu^b-ud-din Ahmad Sliah, Sult'flJ^» 
Gujratl, succeeded his father; 
received the title of Sultan Qutb- 
ud-din Ahmad Shah ; currency 
of the rite of NiQidr; bestowed 
jdgirs upon the amirs, p. 226; 
Sultan Mahmud Wialji advanced into 
the country of Gujrat; consulta- 
tion with a baqdl; advice of the 
baqdl; amirs took him along to carry 
on the war with Sultan Mahmud; 
gained victory, p.227; met Sult-an 
Mahmud in Kaparbanj ; Malik AI& - 
ud-din Suhrab joined him, p. 228; 
communication with Sultan Mahmud 
by a couplet; returned to Ahma- 
dabad with triumph, p. 229; 
Shams Sian went to Ahmadabad; 
conferred favours on Shams Wian 
and married his daughter in the 
nikdh form, sent reinforcements to 
Nagor; devastation of the men of 
Nagor by Rana Kumbha, p. 230; 
advanced against the fort of Kum- 
bhalmlr; GitS DSorah did homage; 
appointed Malik Sha‘ban Sudani 
in-charge of the fort of Abu; sent a 
messenger to suimnoh ‘Imfid-ul- 
*^ulk; Advanced to capture the fort 
,of Sirohl; defeated the R&ja of 
Sirohl; invaded the coimtry of RanA 
Kumbha, p. 231; Kumbha offered 
tribute; returned to A^imadabad; 
peace €uid settlement with Sultan 
Mahmud ^aljl, p. 232; marched to 
invade Kumbhalmir ; , took the for- 
tress of Abu; delivered it to 


Gita Deorah; from Abii advanced 
towards Kumbhalmir; RanA KumbhS 
retired to the fort of Chitor; RanA 
being defeated bogged for pardon; 
returned to AlimadabAd, p. 233; 
resolved to punish the Za7nin' 
ddrs; marched to Sirohl; destroyed 
various towns; sent armies to 
ravage the dominions of RanA 
Kumbha; giving up the siege of the 
fort of Kumbhalmir advanced to- 
wards the fortress of Chitor to 
help Sultan Mahmiid; phmdoring 
the surroundeti coimtry went to 
AhmadAbad; forgave RAnA KumbhA 
at his re(|uest; his illness; interview 
with Saiyld Muhammad, p. 234; 
prophecy of Saiyid Mnhannnod; 
date of death; title after death; 
period of reign; sixicial character- 
istics; amirs put Shams IQlAn to 
death, p. 235. 

Qu^b-ud-dln LankAh, SuHan of MultAn, 
sent a message to Shailfii Yusuf, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Yusuf, 
j). 789; defeated Shaikh Yusuf and 
asciended on the throne of MultAn; 
sent Shaikh Yusuf to Delhi, p. 790; 
raised the standard of sovereignty; 
period of rule, p. 791. 

Qu^b-ud-dln Muhammad KhAn (Jhws^ 
navi; Burhan Ni?.Am-ul-inulk came 
to him; was one of tlio amirs of 
Khalifa-i'Ilahi, p. 167. 

Qutb'Ud din ShaibAiiI, Malik, his trea- 
chery towards xMahmud Khttljl. 
p. 498; was punished by Mahmud 

Sialjh P- 

Qutb-ul-MuIkiya, list of the SultAns, 

see p. 7. 

Qutlttjh Khi"' trothor of ‘Alaiii-ul- 
mulk, p. 8. 

R 

RAbe‘a, BIbl, wife of Haidar |3iAn, her 
fight and death, p. 723. 
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Ra^-ul-mulk, aee Al.mad, Sultan of 
Gujrat. 

Ra<jli-ul-mulk, amlra of Sultan Mu- 
ipaffar; his efforts to transfer the rule 
of Gujrat from Sultan Bahadur to 
Chand Sian, p. 610. 

Rafl‘-ul-mulk, was « given the title 
of ‘Imad-ul-mulk by Sulf-an Bahadur 
and was made ^Arid-i-Mumdlikt 
p. 336. 

Raja of Abu, looted a caravan of 
merchants ; received a farmdn from 
Mahmud Shah; gave back what he 
had looted to the merchants and sent 
a tribute to Muhmiid Shah, p. 278. 

Raja of Badhul, p. 194; his petition to 
Sultan Hushang, p. 196. 

Raja of Champanlr, sent a representa- 
tion to Sultan Hushang, p. 197; did 
homage to Ahmad Shah, p. 199; his 
submission to Ahmad Shah, p. 201. 

Raja of Gwaiiar, his nephew entered 
the service of Sultan Bahadur, 
p. 346. 

Raja of Idar, his rebellion; sent his 
vaklla, p. 177, to ^afar Kian, 
p. 178; agreed to pay tribute to 
9afar Wian, p. 180; evacuated the 
fort, p. 181; his rebellion; fought 
against ‘Ain-ul-mulk; became 
victorious; evacuated the fort of 
Mahrasa ; fled to the hills of 
Bijanagar, p. 296; asked Mu^affar 
Shah to pardon him ; sent a message 
to Muzaffar Shah; was excused by 
Muzaffar Shah, p. 297. 

R&ja of Kalna, sent tribute to ‘Adil 
Si&n, p. 289. 

Raja of Karnal, gave shelter to Shah 
Malik; his fight with Ahmaid Shah; 
his defeat ; fled to the hills of Kamal ; 
asked pardon for his offences, p. 196. 

Raja of Mahur, joined Miran Muham- 
mad Shah, p. 402. 

Raja of Mai, did not favour Laflf 
^an, p. 337. 


Raja of Maudal, p. 194; instigated 
Sultan Hushang to conquer Gujrat, 
p. 196; brought Sultan Hushang to 
Gujrat, p. 197; his rebellion, p. 199. 
Raja of Mandalgarh, his fight witlj 
?afar ^an; his defeat; promise for 
the payment of a tribute, p. 179. 
Raja of Naddt, p. 194; his petition to 
Sultan Hushang, p. 196; brought 
Sultan Hushang into Gujrat, p. 197; 
asked pardon of his offences, p. 199. 
Raja of Sirohl, fought with Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din and was defeated, p. 
231 ; fled to the hills, p. 234. 

Raja of Sorath, his negligence in the 
payment of a tribute, p. 197. 

Raja Rustam, Ni:fam-ul-mulk, was 
sent to Jalna by the Dakin! vazira; 
his treatment of the Saiyyads, 
p. 65; became afflicted with leprosy, 

p. 66. 

Ram, governor of Kakrun, on the 
advance of Muhammad ^an he 
evacuated Kakrun and fled, p. 368. 
Ram Chand Naik, Ray, was sent by 
Sult-an Qu^-b-ud-dln to reinforce 
Nagor, p. 230. 

Ram Raj of Bijanagar, was attacked by 
Husain Nizam-ul-raulk; advanced to 
meet Husain Ni^am-ul-mulk, p. 141 ; 
was killed, p. 143. 

Ram Shah, Raja of Gwaiiar, helped 
Mubarak Khan Sarwonl, p. 622. 

R&n& Kumbha, his determination to 
recover Nag6r from Mujahid Sjan; 
marched against Nagor; sent a 
message to Shams ^an to carry out 
his promise ; on the denial of SHl^ 
£^an advanced towards Na^jr; 
fought €md destroyed the men of 
Nagor, p. 230; hie fight with vSul^n 
Qutb-ud-dln, p. 231; after defeat 
paid tribute to Sultan Qu^b-ud-din, 
p. 232 ; left Kumbhalmir and reared 
to the fort pf Ohitor; fought and was 
crushed by Sult&n Qu^b-ud-dln; 
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made submission to Sult&n Qutb-ud- 
din; attempted to destroy Nagor; 
hearing of the preparations of Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din withdrew his steps, 
p. 233; was besieged by Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din in the fort of Kum- 
bhalmfr; prayed Sultan Qutb-ud-din 
for the pardon of his offences, p. 234. 
Rana Sanka, p. 299; helped Ray Mai; 
took possession of the country 
of Idar from Bihar Mai anti made 
it over to Ray Mai, p. 300; news of 
his arrival in the neighbourhood of 
Ujjain to aid and reinforce Medini 
Ray, p. 304; treated Sultan Mahmud 
with kindness and sent him to 
Mandu ; turned towards Idar, p. 307 ; 
ravaged Idar to the boimdewy of 
Sirohi; came to Bakar and then to 
Dung€upur, p. 308; advanced against 
Idar; advanced against A^imad- 
nagar; a battle with Mubariz-ul- 
mulk, p. 309; ravaged Alunadnagar; 
advanced to Bgsalnagar and ravaged 
it, p. 310; went to help the thdnaddr 
of Mandisor, p. 314; sent a message 
to Malik Ayaz ; sent a message to 
SilhadI, p. 316; sent emissaries to 
Malik Ayaz, p. 316; a message from 
Malik Ayaz, p. 317; sent his son 
with tribute to Mu^aflfar Shah ; his 
offences were excused by Mu^.affar 
Shah, p. 318; paid tribute to 
Shahzada Bahadur when he arrived 
at Chitor, p. 321; his son rendered 
homage to Taj Khan, p, 343; hearing 
of the defeat of Ray Pithora went 

•*T5ack with Madin! Ray and Silhach to 
^Iiis own country, p. 604; advanced 
towards Kakrum ; defeated Mahmud 
Shah, p. 606 ; his kind treatment of 
Mal^mud Shah, p. 607 ; seized a 
p€wrt of the kingdom of Mabmud 

ah&h,p. 608. 

Rafljan, R&ja, son of R^ja SirdSv, his 
vazir; his successor, p. 634. 


Ranmal, Raja of Idar. was summoned 
by Finiz Wian to help him, p. 192; 
fled to the hills of Idar; his treachery 
towards Firuz igiOn, p. 194; brought 
Sultan Hiishang into Gujrat, p. 197; 
asked pardon for his offences and 
did homag<» to Ahmad Shah, p. 199. 
Ran Mai, Raja of Til>et, reinforced 
Habib ^an, p. 758. 

Rashid-ul-mulk, Malik, was given 
the title of Wiudawand j^Aii l)y 
Mu?affar Shah. p. 293. 

Ratan SSn, son of RanA S&nk&, prayed 
Sultan Bahadur for the pardon of 
Jaga’s offences, p. 349; devastated 
the villages of Sipla and Balavat; 
confronbul Sultan Mahmud at 
Ujjain, p, 350; waited on SultAn 
Bahadiu* at the pass of Karchl; 
obtained leave to go tt) (3iit6r, 
p. 351 ; advanced into Maiwa, p. 610; 
made complaints about Mabmud 
Shfih to Sultan Bahadur, p. 61 1 . 
Rawal, Ray, his execution, p. 643. 

Ray of Bijanagar, seized th<' fort of 
Badliul and made martyrs of Mus- 
salmans, p. 16; hearing of the ad- 
vance of Sult&n Miibammad fled aiul 
took sheltor in a ff)rt, p. 16; postcMl 
himsolf on the other side of the river 
Krishna to confront FTruz ShAh, 
p. 30; was killed by Q&zl SirAJ, jt, 
31; plundered C4)rtam pargnmis of 
‘Alfi-ud-dln, p. 67; fljoling himself 
imsblo to witlmtanrl *Ala-ud-dIn 
asked pardon for his ofleru’es and 
gained safldy, p. 69. 

R&y of (fwaliar. paid tribut/t^ to 
Sultan Husain, p. 460. 

Ray of Mahruin, marriage of his 
daughter, p. 219. 

R&y of Mahur; rose in rebellion; was 
defeated by Hultan Abma<l Sh&h; 
became a loyal adherent of Abmad 
Shah, p. 47. 
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R&y of Orissa, defeated Shw&ja Jah&n 
and Niffim-ul-mulk ^uri, p. 79; 
came to ravage Bidar, p. $6; plun- 
dered and devastated a portion of 
the Deccan, p. 102; took the fort of 
Bakir, p. 105; made his submission 
to Sult&n ^usain, p^. 460. 

R&y of Rahal, submitted, after fighting 
and killing the brother and son of 
Dilawar ShSn; sent his dau^ter 
with a large tribute to Dilawar Eb&n, 
p. 67. 

R&y of SangSsar, sent a large tribute 
with his daughter to Dillwar 
and promised loyalty, p. 67. 

Ray of Sonkar (SangSsar), p. 97. 

Ray Babu, Raja of Bakiana, his son 
paid tribute to Sultan Grhiy&th-ud- 
din, p. 527. 

Ray Singh, Raja of Mai, p. 341; 
sacked the town of Dahud, p. 342; 
suffered great loss from the invasion 
of Taj Khan, p. 343. 

Rayan, Bay, son of Madint Ray, his 
reply to Khudawand Kh&n in connec- 
tion with the conspiracy against 
Mahmud Shah; swore before ‘Imad- 
ul-mulk on the Qur&n and achieved 
his agreement to the conspiracy, 
p. 266; communicated the message 
of the support of Tmad-ul-mulk 
to Khudawand Khan, p. 266; deter- 
mination of the Rajputs to place him 
on the throne, p. 697. 

Raymal Chitori, his relation with 
Bhawanldas, p. 670. 

Rayzada of Kehrla, wcus defeated by 
Taj Eb&n ^d Ahmad S^an, p. 640. 

RagI Chak, sent a petition to Hamayun, 
p. 707; joined Mfrza Haidar; took 
charge of the affairs of Srinagar, 
p. 708; his fight by the side of MIrza 
Haidar; suspicions of MIrza l^aidar 
about him; joined Kajl Gbak, p. 709; 
his flight; his fight and death, p. 710. 

Rukn see Xbfeihim Ni^am, Saiyjd. 


Rukn-ud-dln, his flight with his 
brother Hisam-ud-din to Malwa, 
p. 241. 

Rukn-ud-dln, Shaikh* through his 
intercession the rebels Bediram Sian 
and Gbvind Ray were pardoned by 
Sul^ Muhammad Shdh, p. 17. 

Rum! ^an, fired the bastions of the 
fort of RMsin, p. 360; his direction 
of the war, p. 372; joined with Khan 
Jahan ShlrazI and marched towards 
Bahr5j, p. 377. 

Rupmatl, wife of Baz Bahadur, p. 631. 

Rustam Khan, brother-in-law of Chen- 
giz Kh&i^t jp* 398; his flight with the 
corpse of Chengiz ^an, p. 409. 

Rustam j^an, governor of Sarangpur, 
paid tribute to Na§ir-ud-dln, p. 569. 

S 

Sa 'adat f^n, united with Firuz iO^an, 
p. 189. 

Sa‘adat Sul^anl, Malik, defended the 
fort of Tambol; fell upon the Dakinl 
army and slew many of them; 
attacked and defeated the Dakin! 
army, p. 218; was favoured by 
Ahmad Shah, p. 219. 

Sa'ad Wjan Ludl, news of his encamp- 
ment reached Mahmud Shah, p. 692 ; 
sent a message to Bihjat Sian, 
p. 693. 

9abr ‘All, Rajaurl was made over to 
him by MIrza Haidar, p. 712; joined 
MIrza Haidar; burnt down the 
edifices of Sultan Zain-ul-*abi^n, 
p. 716; his’ielease, p. 722; was slain, 
p. 723. ' 

Sa*d Balihtf Malik, was made Burhap 
ul-mulk by Mahmud Shah, p. 242. 

Sadat Kh6n^» joined Sultan • Ahmad, 
p. 396; was sent to occupy Bahdar 
by Shar Kb^x^* P* joined ShSr 
Kh&n» P* ai2. V 

Sadha, Malik, .attacked certain villages 
in Champanir; fought with the Raja 
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of Ch&mp&nir and attained martyr- 
dom, p. 272. 

Sadhu, the thdnaddr of the fort of 
Shakar (S&gkir) helped Fizuz I^an 
in his attempt, p. 27. 

I^adiq IQi&n, was sent to conquer 
M&lwa by Akbar, p. 631. 

I^adiq Muhammad was sent with 
Burhan to att€tck the Afghans, 
p. 157. 

i^adr Jah&n, came to Ch&mpanir to 
draft the treaty on behalf of Sultan 
Mahmud p. 232. 

I^adr Jah&n, Makhdum A‘?am, p. 126 
(and see n. 1, p. 125). 

§adr Jahan, Sharf-ul- ‘Ulama, p. 124. 

I^adr I^dn, took a message to Maljimud 
Sh&h, p. 677; joined $ahib l^&n, 
p. 683; fled towards ChandSrl, p. 592; 
decided to pay tribute to Mal^mud 
Shah, p. 594. 

I^adr Khan, governor of R&fsin, advised 
Sulfan Bahadur not to raise the siege 
of Chitor, p. 371 ; encouraged Sult&n 
BahSdur, p. 372; was taken in the 
service of Humayun Blklsh&h, p. 376. 

Sadr-ud-din, Qddl, went as an ambassa- 
dor to ‘Ali Shah, p. 750. 

Sa*d-ul-1ah Lahorl, Maulina, his de- 
scription of the siege of the fort 
of Multan, p. 807; description about 
himself after the victory of Husain 
Mirza, p. 808. 

$afdar Khan, devastated the country 
of the Rays of Kokan ; plundered the 
country of Rahal, p. 67; was sent 
Mahmud Shah to help 
^Humayun, p. 288; was wounded in 
the battle between Rana Sanka and 
Mubariz-ul-mulk, p. 309; retired 
to Ahmadabad, 310; was sent by 
Mu^pafliw Shah to chastise the 
I^jputs of Laldakdt; after ravaging 
Lakiakdt rejoined Malik Ayas, I 
p. 313; beard about the plan of | 
28 
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Udaya Singh; fought and defeated 
Udaya Singh, p. 314. 

Safdar Kh&n Sultanl, Malik, was sent 
by Ahmad Shah to guard the camp ; 
faced the enemies and defeated 
them, p. 208. 

^fdar-ul-mulk, p. 9. 

gahib j2ian. cousin of Mujahid Kh&n, 
assisted Mujahid Khan in the murder 
of Qaifor ]^an p. 270; ran away with 
his family, p. 271. 

8abib Kh&n, Shahzada, (son of Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-dln); was placed on the 
throne of Mahmud Shah by MubaBfi 
Hian with the title of Sul^n Mab- 
mud, p. 582; summoned Sadr Kh&n 
and Afderi^an; his rise, p. 683; his 
flight from Shahrai, p. 684; received 
a wound in the battleheld ; a message 
from Mabmud Shah, p. 686; his 
defeat and flight; interview with 
Yadgar Mughul ; went to the village 
of Lorgaon, p. 586 ; was attacked by 
Lodha and sought shelter with the 
ruler of Kawll, p. 687; sent an army 
to conquer Sarangpur, p. 593; his 
grief on the death of Mubafl;^ Kb&>h 
p. 594; agreed to the proposal of 
submission to Mabmud Shah and 
received favours from the latter, p. 
596 ; after hearing of the treacherous 
plan of Bihjat J^jan betook himself to 
Sultan Sikandar’s army, pp. 596-96. 

Sahrah, Ray, see Qu^b-ud-dln Lankah, 
Sultan of Multan. 

Sahurn, his literary work and qualiftoa- 
tions, p. 658. 

Sa*Xd, Malik, was brought" by *Ain-ul- 
mulk to the presence of MabmOd 
Shah Dakin! ; was given the title of 
Bahadur Malik by Mabmud Shah, 

p. 126. 

Sald-ul-mulk, Malik, was sent to 
Badr *Aia by SultAn Abmad Shah; 
was seized by Badr *Aia, p. 198; 
investigated the news of the welfiyo 
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of Shahzada A^ad Sb&n and 
reported to Mal^ud Shah, p. 267. 

SaifI, fought with the Saiyids. p. 684; 
obtained release and fought against 
Mubammad Shah. p. 688; Fa^h 
Shah’s regard for him; his rank, 
p. 689; his execution, p. 693. 

Saif Si^n, with the help of other amlra 
placed Shahzada Hasan ^an on the 
throne, p. 76; was executed by the 
order of Humayun ]^an, p. 76. 

Saif yhan Dehlavl, his representation 
to Qadir Shah, p. 618; his advice to 
Qadir Shah, p. 619. 

Saif ^wajah, was sent to Badr ‘Ala 
by Sultan Ahmad Shah, p. 193. 

Saif-ud-din, was ordered by Sultan 
Bahadur to be hanged, p. 335. 

Saif-ud-dTn, Malik, Superintendent of 
the elephants, was sent with presents 
to Sultan Shams-ud-dfn by Flruz 
Shah, p. 424. 

Saif-ud-dJn, Malik, was given the 
command of the fort of Ranthara- 
bhor by Mahmud Hialjl, p. 620. 

Saif-ul-mulk, advised I‘tmad to leave 
Ahmadabad, p. 404; arrival at 
Ahmadabad, p. 407. 

Saiyid Wian. was sent by Sultan Mu- 
hammad to fight against Mahmud 
Sialjl, p. 610. 

Saiyid l^kn, Sultan of Kashghar, sent 
an army to invade Kashmir, p. 701. 

Saiyid Wjan of the Niyaz! tribe, ad- 
vanced to conquer Kashmir but was 
slain, p. 723. 

Saiyid Mirza, his flight to Dabil, p. 716. 

Saiyid Sultan, wew slain by Ohaii 
Khan, p. 633. 

Sajawal ^an, ses Shuja‘ l^ari, Sultan 
of Malwa. 

9alabat original; his rank in 

the servtoe of Murtada N4am Shah; 
envy of the amirs; fight; victory, p. 
148; imprisoxmient; entrance into 
the ibrtrees, p. 149; reply to the 


men in charge of the fort, p. l^o 
(and see note 4, p. 149). 

9alah-ud-dln, Jam. ruler of Sind, 
account of his government, p. 776. 

f^alah-ud-din. Jam, relative of Jam 
Flruz. hostility with Jam Firuz. 
p. 779; received reinforcements from 
Sultan Mu^affar Gujrati ; his death, 
p. 780. 

Saiar Hamza, Mashir-ul-mulk, was 
sent to Jalna by the Dakin! vazlrs'^ 
his treatment of the Saiyyads, p. 66 ; 
became afflicted with leprosy, p. 60. 

Salbahan, refused to accept the terms 
of Mahmud Shah, p. 598; was killed 
by the servant of Mabmiid Shah, 
p. 699. 

Salim, Sultan, ‘All Shah sent th^ 
daughter of his nephew to him, 
p. 750. 

Samat Ray, Raja of Dandwana, was 
killed by the soldiers of Sultan 
Hushang, pp. 206, 479. 

Sanbal ^an, was sent to help Jam 
Firuz, p. 780. 

San Devi, mother of Yusuf Kliaii. 
p. 683. 

Sanjar, Jam, ruler of Sind, account of 
his rule, p. 778. 

Sanjar l&an, joined Bihjat hhaii, 

p. 688. 

Sankar, was given a part of Kashmir 
and was made the revenue officer by 
Fatb Sh^, p. 690; as the revenue 
minister of Fatb Shah, p. 692; his 
imprisonment; death, p. 693. 

Sankar Ghak, son of Kajl Ghak, 
envy (which he bore) to (^laii 
refused the summons of Dai!l|at 
Ghak €uid ^azi j^an, p. 720; 
created disturbances, p. . 733 ; his 
revolt, p. 741. 

Sarandip, Malik, plimder of the gifts 
sent by him to Hajjaj, p. 762. 

Sarang, p. 697, fought against Nazuk 
Shah and was slain, p. 698. 
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Sprang Sian, was seized by MIrz& Pir 
Muhammad Sian, p. 180. 

Sarka, Baja, his forfc was captured by 
the Malik-ut-tujjar; was imprisoned, 
p. 61 ; was pardoned and mc^le the 
pioneer of his turny; deceived 
Malik-ut-tujjar; and led them to 
the mouth of death, p. 62. 

SSv Das Baqal, was killed by Sul^n 
(^iyath-ud-din, p. 665. 

Sarwar, Malik, entered the service of 
Bah&dur Shah, p. 331; was given 
the title of Siwajah Jahan by 
Mubammad Shah; was granted the 
title of Sultan-ush-sharq by Mahmud 
Su^an and later appointed to the 
government of Jaunpur by him, 
p. 447. 

Sha*ban ‘IniAd-ul-mulk, Malik, the 
conspirators resolved to remove 
him from his office, p. 238; 
inference of Mahmud Shah from his 
behaviour; his imprisonment; order 
of Mahmud Shah to bring him ; the 
denial of guards to leave him without 
the permission of ‘Add-ul-mulk, 
p. 239; was appointed by Mahmud 
Shah to drive away flies, p. 240; 
made an attack on the conspirators, 
p. 241 ; separated himself from the 
office of the vazdrat, p. 242. 

Sha‘ban Su^&nl, Malik, was entitled 
Imad-ul-mulk ; wets appointed in- 
charge of the fort of Abu by Sultan 
Putb-ud-din; commenced a battle; 
was summoned by Sultan Qu^b-ud- 
din, p. 231. * 

•ShadI KBan. PuraHya, was sent by 

• Rfiy Pithora to put down ‘ImSd-ul- 
mulk, p. 604. 

Shahab-Ud-d!n, was the son of Malik 
Sha*ban *lmad-ul-mulk, p. 238. 

, Shahbaz Afghan, advanced to 

•onquer Kashmir, p. 723. 

Shah B6g Arghun, ruler of Sind, 
conquered the fort of 66wl; possessed 


the fort of Bhakkar, p. 778 ; seised 
the fort of Sihwan, p. 779 ; posses- 
sion of Thatha, p. 780; gained the 
rule of Sind, p. 781; his literary 
ability and bravery, p. 782. 

Shah Malik, Malik, rose in revolt, p. 
194; his flight from the battlefield; 
a sudden attack on the camp of 
ShShzada Latif Khan, p. 195. 

Shah Mir, see Shams-ud-din, Sul^&n of 
Kashmir. 

Shah Mirza, joined Chengiz Sb&n, 
p. 403. 

Shah Rukli, Mirza, was appointed to 
invade Kashmir, p. 760. 

Shahdad, Mir, arrived in Mult&n, 
p. 803. 

Sh6,hl B6g Arghun, helped J&m Firuz, 
p. 780. 

Shahl Bog Dzbak, his fight with Amir 
^ualnun B6g, p. 781. 

Shahl Hian, was made locum tenms of 
‘All Shah, p. 650; retired to Sl&lk6t, 
p. 651; joined Jasrat; defeated ‘All 
Shah; entered Kashmir as Sul^n, 

p. 662. 

Shaikh Malik, was sent by Qliaznin 
gian to seize ?afar Minjumla, 
p. 487. 

Shaikba, Malik, was reinforced by 
Qadl Pir Jsbaq, p. 280. 

Shaikban, Qa^I, come from the Deccan 
to Mabmud Ifiialjl for peace, p. 53 H. 

Shams, Mir, his arrival in Kashmir, 
p. 689. 

Shams Chak, helped Lobar; his im- 
prisonmont, p. 757 ; fled from prison 
and joined IJaideu* Cliak, p. 758; his 
offences wore pardoned by Yusuf, 
jgian, p. 759. 

Shams Dubar, his advice to BhAn 
ZamAn, p. 743. 

Shams Dubi, his determination about 
Yusuf P* 760. 

Shams Firuz for 

fear of Muj&hid BbAn fled to B4nA 
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Kumbha, p. 229; agreed to fulfil the 
conditions of Ran& Kumbha; took 
possession of the fort of Nagor; con- 
sulted with the amlra in connection 
with the fulfilment of the demands 
of R&na Kumbha; refused to fulfil 
his promise; went to Ahmadabfid 
to seek for help; was favoured by 
Sultiui Qu^b-ud-din, p. 230; was put 
to death by the amlra of Sult&^ 
Qu^b-ud-dln, p. 236. 

Shams ^3n Dandani, ruler of Nagor, 
was appointed to the office of mzlr 
by Tatar Khan, p. 183 ; was favoured 
by A‘zam Humayun, p. 184. 

Shams Mu|^al, Kiwajah, was sent as 
an ambassador to Islam iOiiUi, 
p. 714. 

Shams Zina, his imprisonment, p. 726; 
joined (i^azl l^an, p. 726. 

Shamshar-ul-mulk, was appointed to 
seize ‘A^d-ul-mulk by Sultan Baha- 
dur, p. 335. 

Shams-ud-din, J^wajah, was left in 
Multan, p. 810. 

Shams-ud-din, Sultan, ascended the 
throne of Dakin, p. 26; Shahzadas 
Firuz ]^an and Ahmad Khan at- 
tempted to regain their hereditory 
dominion; their success, p. 26; 
period of reign, p. 27. 

Sham8-ud-(fin, Sult^ of Bangala, p. 
429; succeeded his father; how 
he passed his life; period of reign, 
p. 430 (and aee note 3, p. 429). 

Shams -ud-din, Sultan of Kashmir, his 
ancestry, p. 033; acquired power; 
message of Kopa Davi; became the 
ruler of Kashmir, p. 635; accession; 
suppression of tyranny; rebuilt the 
kingdom of Kashmir, p. 636; meted 
out punishment to the Lun tribe; 
left all af&kirs to Jamshid and *AlI 
Shfir; period of reign, p. 637. 

Sham8-ud«dln, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Mu^^ammad Shah, Sultan of Kash- 


mir, accession; disputes between 
Malik Kaji and Abdal MakrI, p. 706; 
was succeeded by his son Nazuk 
Shah, p. 707. 

Shams-ud-din Shah, Darvish, p. 266. 

Shams-ud-din TarmI, Malik, came to 
see Mahmud Shah, p. 122. 

Sharf-i-Jahan, was sent by Mal^ud 
Shah to Alf l^an to reassure him of 
his safety, p. 279. 

Sharfd-Jahan, physician of Sultan 
Mubammad Lashkail, p. 109. 

Sharf-ul-mulk, p. 343. 

Sharf-ul-mulk, Malik, was ordered by 
Mabmud Shah to bring Sha'ban 
to the darbdr; guards did not allow 
him to take Sha‘ban, p. 239. 

Sharq, Malik, advised I‘tmad Khan to 
leave Abmadabad, p. 404. 

Sharqi Sultans, list of the rulers, 
p. 447. 

Shorzah JOian, son of Bihjat |3jan, was 
sent to attend on Mabmud Shah, 
p. 684; was sent by his father to 
welcome Shaikh Auliya, p. 696 ; 
joined Sultan Bahadur, p. 612. 

Sharzah Sharwanl, came with a 
message from Sultan Mabmud to 
Malik Ayaz, p. 315. 

Sharzat-ul-mulk, fled from the fort of 
Mandu, p. 352. 

Sh$r, was executed, p. 660. 

Shar Ashamak, was conferred on 
powers by his brother, p, 639. 

Shar ^an, asked Malik Mujahid^ul- 
mulk for protection; went away to 
Kawil, p. 289. 

Shar father of Salim 

Bangala came under his possessi^ 
after Na^Ib Shah; slew Jahangir 
Qull Bag, p, 446. 

Shar son of Mu^pafifar ruler 
of Chanddrl, chastised Sultan Bahlul 
Ludi,pp. 546-47 ; his advance towards 
Chandaii, p. 666; made over Muba- 
rak Sh^Quud *AlamEb^tohi8mein; 
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turned to give battle to N&jir-ud- 
dln, p. 566; his flight; a letter from 
Shai^zMas of Chandert and his 
advance^ p. 567; his struggle and 
death, p. 568. 

ShSr Khan, son of SultSn Muzaffar, 
united Firuz Sian, p. 189. 

Sher Hian Afghan, received Darya 
Si an with favour, p. 388; sent a 
farmdn to QMir Shah, p. 617; hia 
successful advance towards Malwa; 
submission of Qadir Shah, p. 610; 
gave the Sarkdr of LakhnautI to 
Qadir Shab ; his direction to Shuja ‘at 
Khftn. p. 620; hemistich composed by 
him on the flight of Qadir Shah; 
gave the towns of Uj jain and Saraiig- 
pur to Shuja* Khan and also the 
government of Malwa, p. 621. 

Sh6r Khan Fuladi, the district of 
Pattan as far as Karl came into 
his possession, p. 398; arrived at 
Ahmadabad and offered his congra- 
tulations to Sultan Muzaffar, p. 399; 
defeated J‘tmad Khan, p. 400; sent 
a letter to Chengiz Wian, p. 401; 
‘UsmanpCir, Khanpur and Kalupur 
came into his possession, p. 405; 
sent Sadat Khan who possessed 
Bahdar; vacated Bahdar at the 
arrival of Sultan Muzaffar, p. 410; 
agreed with the views of I‘tinad 
Khan for suppressing the Mirzas, 
p. 411; went to Saiyid Hamid 
Bukb&H to enquire about the truth 
• * 'of the fact about which I*tmad 

• Khan had written to him; on the 
arrival of [Qiallfa-i-Tlah! became 
exhausted and fled, p. 413. 

Shfirwan [j^n, killed Biu*li&n. p. 391. 

. Shevdas, father of Bhawanidas, p. 570. 

S0ihab*ud-din, Sult^&n, brother of 
8ul^&n Husain, his* rebellion and 
imprisonment, p. 793. 


Shih&b-ud-din. Sultan, son of Sult&n 
N&sir-ud-din. Sultan of MMwa, $ee 
Miyan Majhla. 

Shihab-ud-din. Sultan, son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-din, Sultan of Kashmir, 
accession; character and qualiflca* 
tions, p. 640; marched as far as 
Ashtnagar ami slew his enemies; 
submission of the Raja of Nagark6t; 
residence, p. 641; his heir; banished 
his sons ; founded two cities ; period 
of reign, p. 642. 

Shihab-ud-din Mahmud Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah Lashkari, suc- 
ceiMled his father, p. 109; appointed 
Malik Qiyam-ul-mulk Turk ami 
Malik, }>. 1 10, Nizam ul-mulk as his 
vazlrs, p. Ill ; Dilawar Kh5.u HabshI 
took permission for killing the 
vaziis, p. 112; owing to the disporse- 
inont of all the nnilrs irregularities 
ami weakness crept in bis affairs; 
Malik Barid kept him m imprison- 
ment ; becaiiu' weak and the inon 
of tbo eity attacked him, p. 113; 
a body of ungrateful |>orsons attack- 
ed him; ‘/\ziz Klian fiirk, Hasan Alt 
Khan ami Saiyid Mirza-i-Masliliadi 
fought against the rebi'ls and saved 
him. p. 114; ordered .JahAngIr KhAn 
to guard th«* gate ami j^An JaliAn to 
guanl tlio cit\ and bazar; troops 
disp^irseil the rdiels ami destroyed 
them; ‘Adil Klian sent a representa- 
tion about the nd>elliou iu his 
territory, p. 115; Jinlereil the atn^$ 
to march to the hc|j> of ‘.Adil iSi&n to 
put ilowii the rcdi'ds ami himself also 
started ; arrived lu the vi<‘inity of 
RajinuiuJri; fought ami defeated 
the rebels; s#uz<mI Dastur-ul-mulk 
but pardoned his o(fonc<»s and 
confinned his rank; returned to 
Gulbarga ; marchotl towanis tlie fort 
of Sunkar; besieged the fort and 
capturoil it; leaving orw^ of hia 
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trusted men there, returned to BTdar ; 
defined the ranks of great and 
noble men, p. 116; hearing of the 
rebellion and oppression of Bahadur 
Gll&nl he sent a farmdn to Bahadur 
in which he asked him to stop his 
oppression and to send back every, 
thing to the ci-nirt of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujratl and to release Kamal ^an 
and 9afdar Wian ; Bahadur sent him 
an improper reply, p. 110; advanced 
to punish Bahadur; arrived in front 
of the fort which was in the 
possession of Bahfidur; seeing the 
grandeur of his army Bahadur fled ; 
arranged the affairs of the place; 
arrived at Borkal : Bahadur took 
to flight from Borkal; the Rays or 
ZamTndars enlisted themselves as 
the loyal adherents of Mahmiid 
Sh&h; the commander of the army 
of Bahadur posted himself in the 
fort of Mirich; his amirs taking 
him advanced to capture Mirich; 
fought with the men of Bahadur, 
p, 120; commandant of the fort of 
Mirich prayed for peace; making 
peace with the men of Bahadur 
occupied the fort of Mirich; turned 
towards the forts of Kalhar and 
Babul; birth of his son at Malwa; 
gave the name Ahmad Shah to his 
son; Bahadur asked pardon of his 
offences, p. 121; Bahadur was 
excused and was asked to render 
homage and to pay tribute ; Bahadur 
did hot pay any attention to the 
order; advanced towards the fort of 
JakTr; fight in the town of Kalhar; 
advanced towards Kaiapur, p. 122; 
received the news of the preparations 
of Bahadur for war at Salaia; 
arrived in the \ncinity of Kolapur; 
most of the troops of Bahadur 
separated from him; Bahadur took 
to the path of his flight ; sent Maltk 


Fa^r-ul-mulk and ‘Ain-ul-mulk to 
take charge of the fort of Panala; 
spent the rainy season in Kolapur; 
Bahlulur demanded, p. 123, assur- 
ance of his safety and promised to 
remain loyal in his service; agreed 
to the request of Bahadur; sent 
learned men to assure Bahadur 
but his resolution changed again, 
p. 124; sent Malik Fakhr-ul-mulk 
to crush Bah^ur; Fakhr-ul-mulk 
met with the army of Bahadur, 
fought bravely and became victo- 
rious, p. 1^5; conferred favours and 
the title of Wiwajah Jahan on Malik 
Fakhr-ul-mulk; entered the fort of 
Panala; sent Malik ‘Ain-ul-mulk to 
occupy the island of Goa and to take 
possession of everything belonging 
to Bahadur; properties ^of Bahadur 
were entmsted to ‘Ain-ul-mulk; 
returned towards the capital; halted 
in the town of Bijapur, p. 126; 
showed favours to the ambassadors 
of Sultan Mahmud Gujrati; granted 
double the nonnal remuneration to 
the ambassadors; sent presents to 
Sultan Mahmiid Gujratl ; sent for all 
the adherents of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujrati and granted favours to them ; 
ordered for making over twenty ships 
to the servants of Sultan Mahmud 
Gujratl which were taken by Baha- 
dur, p. 127; returned from camp and 
took up his residence, p. 126, ‘in 
Bidar; snrddrs went to their places ; 
became powerless, p. 130; MaJ^ 
Band rose to power ; made him into * 
a puppet; informed ‘Imad-ul-mull? 
who asked him to come to Kawll; 
fled to Kawil; was welcomed by 
‘Imad-ul-mulk; arrived in the 
city of Bidar with the soldiers of < 
*Im&d-ul-mulk to crush Malik Baiid, 
p. 131; joined the army of Malik 
Barfd; complaint about the slave 
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of ‘Imad-ul-mulk ; ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
returned to Kawll ; his miserable life ; 
death; period of reign, p. 132; 
purchased *Adil ^an from j^wajah 
Mahmud Garjistanl, p. 169; marched 
from Bldar to destroy Bahadur 
Gilanl, p. 279. 

Shiraz -ul-mulk, his petition to Mah- 
mud Khalji, p. 536. 

Slilr Malik, insulted Saiyyad Nasir-ud- 
din ; Ahmad Shah sentenced him 
to death; p. 43 (and sec n. 1, p. .65). 

Shitab ^an, guardian of the seraglio, 
p. 84. 

Shuja* Sian, Sultan of Malwa. was 
entrusted with the government of 
M&lwa by ShSr appointment 

of H5jT ^an Sult-ani and Natu 
p. 621; fought a victorious battle 
with Naeir P* ^22; a letter 

from Haji Wian SultanI; advanced to 
reinforce HajI SiSn; defeated Mallu 
Sian; brought the whole of Malwa 
into his possession; attitude of 
Islam Khan towards him, p. 623; 
misdeeds of ‘Uthman Khan and the 
punishment which be suffered; 
became aggrieved at Islam Khan*s 
actions, p. 624; was attacked and 
wounded by ‘XJthman Khan ; sent 
a message to Islam Wian, p. 
626 ; sent Fath Khan to collect 
tribute and bid farewell to Islam 
S^an, p. 626; departed from Islam 
^an and arrived at Sarangpiir; his 
declaration in connection with fight- 
ijjLg against Islam Khan; went away 

* ’jn the direction of Banswaiah; Islam 

* Khan took possession of Malwa, 
without causing any damage; 
came and rendered homiige to 
Islam Kb^ » given presents 

by Islam Khan; gave jdglrs to 
Baulat Kh&o Ajiyala and Malik 
Mui^fa and Miyan -Bayazld; his 
death; period of reign, p. 628. 


Shuja'at Khan, had the title of Sultan 
‘Aia-ud-dln ; dispute with Sultan 
Na^ir-ud-din and his flight, p. 562; 
he, with all his sons, was beheaded, 
p. 653; hostility with his brother, 
p. 554; took the affairs of the king- 
dom in his hands, p. 555; sent an 
army in pursuit of Shaikh IJabIb 
and Wiwajah Suhail, p. 567; sent 
a report to Ghiyay}-ud-dln about 
the power of Nni;^ir-ud-din, p. 569 ; 
his fight with Na^ir-ud*dln,p. 561; his 
fight with Na^ir Shah and its result, 
p. 562 ; was seized by the amirs of 
Na^ir Shah, p. 563; was made over 
to custodians, p. 564; was orderrul 
by Sh§r jOjan to watch on Q&dir 
Shah, p. 619. 

Shuj a ‘ul-mulk, joined Lallf Kh&n, 
p. 339. 

Shuja ‘-ul-mulk Bukhari, Shaikh, took 
the administration of Sult&n Ijlusain 
in his hand, p. 806. 

Sikandar, Sull-an of G\ijr&t, sucooedeil 
his father; buried the body of his 
father in the town of Sarkhfij, p. 323 ; 
arrived in the town of Batuh ami 
visited the tombs of the holy men; 
ill-treatment of the servants of 
Muifaffar Shah, p. 324; soldiers 
and ra'‘\yal8 became annoyed on the 
unjustified bestowal of favours; 
people tried to bring Sh&hzfida 
Bahadur Kh&n; knowing the ava- 
ricious intention of Sh&hzSda Lai If 
Jgjan appointed Sharzah ^ 
him down; Malik Latif Kb&n in 
pursuit of Latif Kh&n met with the 
R5ja of ChitSr and was slain in a 
battle, p. 325; appointed Qaifar 
Kh&n for the punishment of the 
R&jputs of Chit6r; determination of 
*Iro&d-ul-mulk to dethrone him; 
attempt of ‘Im&d-ul-mulk to murder 
the Sul^n; did not believe reports 
against 'Im&d-ul-mulk; news of the 
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advance of Bahadur Shah caused 
him great mental worry ; saw in 
a dream, p. 326, a number of Shail^ 
and Muzaffar Shah; entrance of 
‘Imfid-ul-mulk into the palace; 
‘Imad-ul-mulk met Na§rat-ul-mulk 
and Ibrahim; Nasrat-ul-mulk and 
Ibrahim were slain, p. 327; one 
of the companions of ‘Imad-iil- 
mulk made a martyr of the Sultan; 
period of reign, p. 328. 

Sikandar, Sultan, son of Bahlul; a 
petition from Jam Bayazid; his 
farmdn to Daulat Wian Ludl, p. 802. 

Sikandar, Su^an, son of Sultian Qutb- 
ud-dln, Sultan of Kashmir, accession, 
p. 644; sent Ray Madarl to Tibet; 
defeat of rebels ; relation of friendship 
with Amir Timur, p. 645; Islamic 
religion in Kashmir; showed honour 
to Saiyid Muhammad, p. 647 ; made 
arrangements for breaking images 
and pulling down the temples, p. 
648; bestowal of title and kingdom; 
period of reign, p. 649. 

Sikandar Sjaii, incited Mal^ud Wialjl 
to seize the fort of Mahur, p. 526; 
exhibited Sher Rhan’s body on the 
gallows, p. 568. 

Sikandar Wian, governor of Satwas, 
went to his Jdgir; his rebellion, 
p. 587 ; sought pardon of his 
offences, p. 589; rose in revolt for 
the second time, p. 591 ; returned 
victorious to Satwas, p. 592 ; broxight 
Satwas with its neighbourhood into 
bi« possession, p. 608; W8W made over 
to jailors by Sh6r Khan, p. 620. 
Sikandar son of Sult&n Saiyid 

Kh&n, was sent to invade Kashmir, 
p. 701; fought with the Kashmiris, 
p. 703. 

Sikandar ShAxi Bukhari, p. 69; invited 
SuH&n Mabmud to invade 

Ber&r, p. 70; joined Mabmud Bkaljl* 
besieged Mahur; after the arrival 


of Sultan *AIa-ud-dm took the 
path of flight; met *AIa-ud-din 
on the way and asked pardon of his 
offences, p. 71; raised a rebellion; 
went to Malkonda; defeated H^aii 
Jahan, p. 77; was defeated by 
Humayun Shah, p. 78; had to run 
away to Bldar taking Nizam Shah 
with him, p. 243. 

Sikandar Wian Satwal, waited on 
SultSn Bahadur and was received 
with favour, p. 350. 

Sikandar Wian, Shahzada, was sent by 
Muzaffar Shah to act as the governor 
of Mubammadabad, p. 297 ; heard 
the precious advice of Muzaffar 
Shah, p. 323. 

Sikandar Ludl, Sultan, son of Bahlul 
Ludl, sent gifts to Mahmud Shah, 
p. 289; sat on the throne of Dellil 
after the death of Bahlul Ludl; 
defeated Barbak Shah, p. 462; 
pinsued Barbak Shah; possessed 
Jaimpur; defeated Sultan Husain 
and seized his territory, p. 463. 

Sikandar Shah, Sultan of BangSla, 
succeeded his father by the exertion 
of the amns with the title of Sikan- 
dar Shah, p. 424; proclaimed the 
gospel of justice, p. 425; occupied 
himself with the duties of the 
Saltanat; sent a tribute to Sul^n 
Flruz Shah; being aware of the 
advance of Flruz Shah fortified 
himself in the fort of Ekdaia but in 
the end paiil tribute and .as^ed 
pardon of Flruz Shah; passed 
life in pleasure, p. 426; period oT 
leign, p. 427 (and see note 2 of 
p. 426). 

Sikandar Shah, Sul^n of Bangftla,. 
p. 436; the amirs placed him on the 
throne ; his work as the Sul^n 
(n. 3, p. 436); period of reign, 
p. 437. 
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SIkar, son of Sultan Qutb-ud-diii,p. 643. 

SilhadJ, went to Chitor to bring Rana 
Sank& to the aid of Ray Ritbora, 
p. 602; occupied tbe bountiry of 
SaxangpuT as far as Bbilsa and 
Raisin, p. 608; end of his power 
and submission, to Mahmud SViah, 
p. 609; was summoned by Mahmud 
Sh&h to his aid, p. 610; Mahmud 
Shah granted some parganas to him ; 
made complaints about Mahmud 
Shah to Sultan Bahadur, p. Oil; 
his death, p. 616. Also see SilhadI 
Purabla. 

SilhadI Purabla, came with Sultan 
Mahmud to Mandisor; message of 
Rana Sanka to him, p. 315; l^eing 
aware of the intention of Sultan 
Mahmud sought protection of Ratan 
S6n; went to Chitor, p. 350; waited 
on Sultlin Bahadur at the pass of 
Karchl, p. 361; left Bhupat at 
Ujjain and waited on Sultan Baha- 
dur, f). 366; news of his arrest, 
p. 367; sent a message to SuUan 
Bahadur expressing the wish to 
accept Islam, p. 360; advised Sultan 
Bahadur to postpone the matter of 
conquering the fort of RalsTn which 
wits accepted ; went to the fort and 
inflamed the feeling of Rajputs 
against Sultan Bahadur, p. 361; 
hearing of the death of his son 
fainted and was arrested, p. 362; 

• fought with the DakinI army, p. 367. 

S!m& ‘Imad-ul-mulk SultanT, p. 324. 

^Siraj, made Srinagar over to ‘All Sh6r, 
p. 639. 

Sir&j, Q&dl, killed Ray of Bfjanagar, 
p. 30. 

Sir&j gi&n, received the title of 
Mu‘a^ 7 am £3ian; treated Hasan 
Sb&n and Habib-ul-lah with cour- 
tesy; took them into the citadel 
and attacked them*; put AmlrzAda 
^ablb-ul-lah with his friends to 
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death, p. 83; was aSBicted with 

leprosy, p. 84 . 

Siraj-ul-mulk, his son opposed Nifam- 
ul-niiilk T urk but fled after a fight, 
p. 536. 

Sirdcv, Raja, p. 632; his <lescei\danta, 
p. 634, sent tribute to Dilju, p. 637. 

Sirkaja, Ray, paid tribute to Mahmud 
Wialjl, p. 536. 

Siyah Bhat, his oppression; death, 
p. 650. 

Sri Bhat, his request to Sultan Zaiii- 
ul-‘abidm, p. 653. 

9ufl Khan, son of ‘Ala-ul-mulk. was 
summoned by Mahmud iih^ljb 
p. 502. 

Suliail, Wiwajah, was allotted the 
management of fjihdlsa parganas^ 
p. 654; killed Munja Baq&l and fled, 
p. 656; fled from the palace of 
Nai?ir-ud-dln, p. 556; waited on 
Na^ir-ud-din, p. 557; was nominatc(l 
to crush Yakan P* *^>60; was 

sent by Na^ir Shah to conquer the 
fort of Mandu, p. 563; favour»^<l 
by Nasir-ud-din, p. 564; took tlio 
wounded Sher Khan and lied. p. 66S. 

Suhrab Dudai, Malik, joined Sultan 
Husain; grant to Malik SiihrSb by 
Sultan Busain, p. 795. 

Suhrab SultanI, Malik, wan sent by 
I^afar Khan to surround the country 
of Thana, p. 215. 

Sukliaf, took a mcMsn^^o to Habib 
Chak; was punished by Hahih (Jhak, 
p. 728. 

Sulaiinan, Malik, son of Malik Sh5r-ul- 
mulk Gliurl, was declared to the 
ruler of Chandftrl by tbe amirs; 
fight with Mahmud Khalil, p, 606; 
death, p. 607. 

Sulaim5n KararanI, his supremacy 
over Baiigala and Beh&r, p. 446, and 
Orissa; assumed the title of 
A^ld; after his death his son suc- 
ceeded him, p. 446. 
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Sul^ftnl, Malik ]!l||r, was appointed by 
Abmad Sh&h to collect JQiir&j, p. 221 ; 
through his intervention Gan68& did 
homage to Sul^&n Muhammad Sh&h; 
had the title of h|[&n Jah&n, p. 224. 

Sult&ns of Bangala, list of» p. 418 
(and see note 4 on p. 415). 

Sult&ns of Gujr&t, list of, pp. 172-73. 

Sult&ns of Malwa, list of, p. 465. 

Sult&ns of Mult&n, list of, pp. 787-88. 

SuH&n Muhammad, his qualifications; 
was respected by Zain-ul- *abi^n, 
p. 656. 

Sul^an-us-Sal&^In, Sultan of Bcmgala, 
succeeded his father; his qualities; 
death; period of reign, p. 429 (and 
see note 2 on p. 429). 

Sult^in-ush Sharq, Sharq! Sul^n, rise 
to sovereignty; extension of power, 
p. 447 ; death; period of reign, p. 448. 

Sur&, was seflt by R&y Batal to Sul^&n 
Ghiya^-ud-dln ^aljl to ask for 
help, p. 273. 

Surajmal, was sentenced to death, 
p. 562. 

Sy&m Dfts, Rfiy, Raja of Dungarpur; 
paid tribute to Mahmud Khaljl. 
p. 533. 

T 

Taghaljl, imprisoned and blinded Sul- 
t&n Gliiyath-ud-dlW; placed Sul^&n 
Shams-ud-din on the throne of 
Ghiyath-ud-din, p. 25. 

Taghly revolted in the neighbourhood 
of Nahrwfila Pattgn; took possession 
of that place; besieged the fort 
of Bahroj, p. 9; Sult&n Muhammad 
contemplated his subjugation, 10. 

T&hir, Mir, was sent to the fort by 

Mlnta Hjta, 

7&hir, MIrz&, w&t' ^ an ambctssador 
to Yusuf p. 758. 

T&hir, Saiy 3 ^ p. 84. 

*l?&hir, Sh&h, %ame from Sult&niya to 
the, p^ 197, Deccan; became 


courtier of Burh&n Sh&h; adopted 
Im&mla religion, p. 138 (and eee n. 4, 
p. 137); was respected by Sultan 
Bah&dur of Gujr&t, p. 139. 

7&hir Al, father of Sh&h Mfr, p. 633. 

^ahm&sp, p. 162; was blinded by his 
brother ‘All ‘Adil KhS-n, p. 163. 

fahm&sp, Sh&h, p. 148. 

Taimur Gurg&n, Amir; his arrival in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, p. 180; 
his oppression, p. 181. 

Timur, Amir, his friendship with 
Sul^&n Sikandar, p. 645. 

T&j Bhat, Mc^ik, was sent to attack 
Bahr&m ^an. p. 677. 

T&j Jam&l, Malik, was sent by Bah&dur 
Sh&h with a farmdn. p. 331. 

T&j ^an, was sent by Sult&n Mahmud 
IQialjl with a message of peace to 
Su4an Qut>b-ud-dln, p. 232; was 
sent to meet R&y Bat&I by Mahmud 
Sh&h, p. 272; was sent by Mu^affar 
Sh&h to join Malik Ay&z, p. 313; 
advanced with a well-equipped 
army, p. 329, to join Bah&dur Sh&h, 
p. 331; saw Bah&dur Sh&h, p. 332; 
was left on the bank of the river 
B&trak by Bah&dur Sh&h, p. 334; 
was sent by Sul^&n Bah&dur to 
attack ‘Tm&d-ul-mulk, p. 335; 
informed Sul^&n Bah&dur about the 
hostility of XJlu|^ cmd Qaii^ 

Kb&n, p. 340; imdertook the task 
of chastising R&y Singh, p. 342; 
devastated the country of M&l, 
p. 343; was sent by Mu^affar 
Gujr&tl to welcome Mahmud Shah,^^ 
p. 601; climbed the hill on which,* 
the fort of the enemy was built, * 
p. 603. 

T&j -ud -din, Malik, Ahmad Sh&h con- 
ferred on him the title of Mu *tn-ul- 
mulk and directed him to remain at 
T&lnir, p. 219 ; was sent to Delhi bV 
Sul^n Shams-’ud-dln with a tribute, 
p. 423. 
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Tamftchl, J&m, niler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 774. 

Taznim Ani^&ri, p. 772. 

Tazd! Bdg was entrusted with the 
charge of guarding the treasure by 
Humayun B&dshah, p. 376; was 
appointed governor of Champanir, 
p. 377 ; relinquished the country of 
Gujrat, p. 378; went to Agra, p. 379. 

Tatar Eban, Sultan of Gujrat, vazlr of 
SuHan Muhammad Shah, p. 175; 
came from Delh! to Gujrat owing 
to the violence of Mallu Khan; his 
request to his father; plundered the 
country of the Raja of Tdar, p. 180; 
requested his father to help him in 
defeating Mallu E^an; reply of his 
father, p. 182; accession to the 
throne; assumption of the title of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah; bestowal 
of wealth and honour; conferred 
the office of the vazlr on Shams ShaJ' 
Dandanl; words of his mono- 
gram; march from Asawal to con- 
quer Delhi, p. 183; ravaged the 
villages and towns of Nadot ; halted 
in the town of Saniur; period of 
his reign; title of Muhammad 
Shah after his death; after grieving 
for the death of Muhammad Shah 
A*fam Humayun made Malik Jaiai 
Kokhar over to Shams Sian Dan- 
dan! and again sat on the throne; 
rumor of the latter having poisoned 
JduJ^ammad Shah. p. 184. 

Tatar Eh&n of Maiwa, was ordered to 
)>ripg Nasir-ud-din to Ghiyatb-ud- 
. dlh; advanced towards Barah, p. 
557. 

Tatar Ebi^n* governor of the Punjab, 
sent his army to aid the Saiyids, 
p. 685. 

- Tatar Eb^n, son of Sarang Eb^n, joined 
6u]t&ii Ibrahim, p. 451. 

Tatar Jb&n, son of Spltan *Aia-ud-dIn, 
was favoured by Sultan Bahadur, 


p. 369; seized Biana; fought with 
Mirza Hindai's army and was slain, 
p. 371. 

Tatar Eb&n Qhurl, helped Tmad-ul- 
mulk in devastating the house of 
I‘tmad Sl^o, p. 396. 

Tatar Eb&n LudI, minforced Barbak 
Shah, p. 793. 

Tawalak, Tmid-ul-rnulk, his address 
to Sultan Husain, p. 797; his rank 
in the time of Sultan Firuz, p. 798; 
caused the murder of Sultan Firuz, 
p. 799; his imprisonment, p. 800. 

Tufai Eb^i^i was defeated by the minis- 
ter of Murtada Ni^am Shah, p. 146; 
helped Miran Muhammad Shah, 
p. 402. 

Tughan, Malik, was made Farljat-ul- 
mulk by Mahmud Shah, p. 242; 
was appointed as the ihdnchddr of 
Beyt by Mahmud Shah and left 
there, p. 261; was sent to the thdna 
at fort Beyt and Jagat by Mahmud 
Shah, p. 263 ; arrived at the house of 
Tmad-ul-mulk, p. 265. 

Tujcblaq* Jam, ruler of Sind, account 
of his government, p. 777. 

Tughlaq lOjan, informed Mahmud 
Shah about the preparations of the 
men of Kamai, p. 249. 

Tu^laq Shah Fuiadl, Malik, brought 
the amirs back from the way, p. 316. 

U 

Udai Singh, received Shahzada Baha* 
dur with good wishes, p. 321 ; joinetl 
the service of Bahadur Shah, p. 330. 

Udaya Singh, Raja of Mai, was defeat- 
ed by Malik Ashja‘-ul-mulk ami 
9afdar Sban, p. 314. 

‘0dl. Mulia, was respected and favoured 
by Sultan Za4i*ul.‘abidln, p. 657. 

Ugar S6n Purabla, was wounded in the 
battle between Udaya Singh end 
9afdar Eb^* went to Rana Sanka 
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and related the story of the fight, 
p. 314. 

CTjh BahrSm, son. of Mas^ud Chak, 
his proposals for peace with 
Mfrak Mirza ; was killed by the 
latter, p. 710. 

Ulugh ^&n, did not abandon his 
hostile attitude, p. 339: was sent 
by Bahadur Shah against Latif 
j^an; was imprisoned by the order 
of Sultan Bahadur, p. 340; was 
posted to Bhllpur by Sultan Baha- 
dur, p. 353. 

Ulugh Wian, advised I*tmad Wian to 
leave Ahmadabad, p. 404; took 
Sultan MuzafTar to Dungarpiir and 
made him over to T‘tmad ^an, 
p. 406; became annoyed with 
I*tmad lOian; came to Chengiz 
^an; disapproved any idea of supe- 
riority among the servants of Sultftn 
Mal;imud; heard of the intentions of 
ChengTz l^an in connection with his 
death, p. 407 ; went to the palace of 
ChengTz Hian, p. 408; invited 
I‘tmad Khan to Ahmadabafl, p. 409; 
proposed to possess Bahroj, p. 410; 
resolved to put down I‘tmad Wl^n, 
p. 411; hostility with Jhuhjar 
^an; went to ShSr Wian and in- 
formed him of the arrival of Sultan 
Mu:;;afrar, p. 412; enlisted his name 
in the band of the loyal servants, 
p. 413. 

Ulugh Khan, brother of Mallu ^an, was 
blinded by IbrahTm ‘Adil Hian, 

p. 162. 

Ulu|^ Khan HabshI, attacked Burhan, 
p. 391 ; attacked Saiyid Mubarak, 
p. 396. 

‘Umar g^an, joined Sultan Bahadur 
and was highly honoured, p. 348. 

‘Umar Sh&u, Shahzada, son of Sultan 
Hfishang, took to the path of flight, 
p. 496; was made the leader of 
rebels, p. 603; his attempt fbr 


conquering Sarangpur proved fatal, 

p. 606. 

*U^man Khan, the punishment for 
his improper actions ; complained to 
Islam ^an against Shuja‘ 
p. 624; attacked and wounded 
Shuja‘ ^an; was put to death, 

p. 626. 

‘Uthman Khan. Shahzada, his treat- 
ment of his younger brother, p. 
481; was pardoned by Sultan Hu- 
shang; was summoned and made 
over to custodians by the order of 
Sultan Hushang, p. 482. 

‘Uthman Jalal, Malik, sent sarddra to 
wait on Mahmud Wian, p. 485; his 
representation to Mahmud j^an in 
favour of Shahzada ‘Uthman ^an, 
p. 486. 

W 

Wajih-ul-mulk, father of ?afar ^an, 
p. 173. 

WalT-uMah, was imprisoned in the 
cage of sovereignty by Malik Barld ; 
being led by an evil passion Malik 
Barld poi.soncd him; period of his 
reign, p. 134. 

Y 

Yadgar Beg Qazlbash. came as an 
ambassador from Iran with present .s 
to the court of Mahmud Sh&h, 
p. 290; could not see Mahmud Sh&h 
alive, p. 291 ; his arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of Muhammadabfid; was 
welcomed by Muzaffar Sh&h, p. 293 ; 
his house was looted, p. 296. 

Y&dgar Mughul Surlsh Kuldh^ inter- 
view with 86bib Khan ; death of his 
retainers, p. 586. 

Y&dgar N&sir Mtrz&, was sent with 
Mlrz& ‘Askarl. p. 376 ; was appointed 
to the government of Pattan Gujrat 
by Huraftyun B&dshah, p. 377 ; relin-'’ 
quished Gujrat, p. 378; was left in 
Gujrat by Hum&jrun B&dsh&h, 

p. 616. 
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Yal^ya l^an, the Kotwal of Hiimayun 
Shah» seized him and put him to 
death, p. 82. 

Yakan l&an, was allotted the manage- 
ment of the ^dlsa parganas, p. 664; 
was sent to seize the murderers of 
Munj& Baqal, p. 666; sent a message 
to N&sir-ud-dtn, p. 666; his fight 
against Na§ir-ud-dln, p. 560; was 
sentenced to death, p. 664. 

Ya‘qub, son of Baba ‘All, his arrival 
at Kashmir, p. 746. 

Ya‘qub, son of Yusuf Chak, went to 
the court of Akbar; his letter to 
Yusuf, p. 759. 

Ya‘qub, son of Yusuf Khan, was sent 
to Kashmir, p. 766; was made the 
commander of an army, p. 769. 

Ya*qub Chak, his fief was confiscated, 
p. 757. 

Ya‘qub Kashmiri, 8hai^, went to 
wait on Akbar, p. 768. 

Ya‘qub Mir, took the heads of Niyazis 
to Islam J^an, p. 723. 

Ya‘qub, Saiyid, was seized by ‘Idl 
Zina, p. 721; fled from custody and 
joined Daulat Chak, p. 722. 

Yaqut, bore the title of ghudawand 
^an; his fight; his rank of service, 
p. 153. 

Yarl, Malik, brother of Malik KajI, 
seized Iskandar Khan and sent him 
to Muhammad Shah, p. 696; fought 
against Nazuk Shah emd was slain, 
•p. 698. 

Yaii Bhat, Malik, wa^ sent in the 

. .direction of Delhi by Malik Ahmad, 
p. 679; defeated Tatar Etl^» 
devastated Si&lkot ; enmity with 
M ftljk Ahmad, p. 680; his imprison- 
ment, p. 681 ; was sent to ravage the 
place of shelter of Path Kfe&n, 
p. 687. 

Yftflin Af^&n, went as an ambassador 
to MIrz& Haidar, p. 714. 


Yehayyi Zina, marriage of his 
daughter, p. 721. 

Yusuf bin ‘Abbasl, Mustanjad BiU6h^ 
brought a mandate from Egypt 
conferring imperial rule upon 
Mahmud l^alji, p. 637. 

Yusuf, son of ‘Ali IQian, went to his 
father, p. 747; executed Ibrahim 
l^an, p. 750; was punished, p. 768. 

Yusuf, Malik, was given the title 
of Saif |0ian by Mahmud Shah end 
was sent in attendance on A‘?iam 
Humayun, p. 285; entered the 
service of Bahadur Shall, p. 331. 

Yusuf, Mulla, gave the order for th«» 
execution of Yusuf, p. 745; Yusuf 
executed, p. 746. 

Yusuf, Sliaikh, joined Silvan Ahmad; 
was conferred the title of A‘ 5 f’-am 
Humayun, p. 396. 

Yusuf, Shaikh, Sultan of Multan, his 
election as the ruler of Multan; his 
administration; message of Kay 
Sahrah; took the daughter of Kay 
Sahrah in marriage, p. 789; message 
from Kay Sahrah; dotjeitful victory 
of Kay Sahrah over him; jxiriod of 
reign, p. 790, 

Yusuf ‘Adil Khan, founder of the 
dynasty; what ho was; took pos- 
session of Sholapur, p. 169; also 
Bijapur; period of his reign, p. 160. 

Yusuf Andaz, wounded Qo^i Ilabib, 
p. 746. 

Yusuf Chak, his share in the division 
of Kashmir, p. 719; joined Daulat 
Chak with an anny, p. 721 ; defeate<J 
the Niyazis, p. 723; fell from his 
horse, p. 726. 

Yusuf Kashmiri, joined Yusuf KbAn, 
p. 766; his fief was taken from 
him, p. 767. 

Yusuf Ifean, was sent to fight against 
Mub&rak Kh&n by Mahmud Eb^jl, 
p. 627. 
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Yusuf San, son of ‘Alf Shah, SuJ<:an 
of Kashmir, message to Abdal San^ 
p. 762; attacked Abdal San; 
buried *Ali Shah and succeeded the 
latter; advanced against the rebels, 
p. 763; came to Hirahpur and Saiyid 
Mubarak San sat on the seat of 
authority ; an attempt on Kashmir; 
went to the village of Barsal ; message 
from Saiyid Mubarak San, p. 754; 
intention of the Kashmiris to raise 
Lohar Chak on the throne, p. 755; 
went to Saiyid Yusuf San Lahori; 
sent Ya‘qub to Kashmir; the 
government of Kashmir Was con- 
firmed on Lohar; started to conquer 
Kashmir; took possession of Rajaurl, 
p. 766; entered the fort of Suyya- 
pur; fought with Lohar Chak; 
marched to Srinagar; rebels were 
cast into prison; divided the country 
of Kashmir; blinded Lohar; impri- 
sonment on suspicion, p. 757; 
welcomed the ambassadors of 
Akbar; visit to Lar, p. 758; sent an 
army to attack Haidar Chak; 
returned victorious towards Sri- 
nagar; defeat of Haidar Chak, 
p. 769; determination of his enemies 
about his son; advance of the army 
of Akbar towards Kashmir, p. 760; 
took up his station in the village 
of Nagar; made his submission to 
Akbar, p. 761. 

Yusuf 12ian, son of Bahram ^an, was 
slain, p. 683. 

Yusuf fSian, Saiyid, Yusuf Qian had 
an interview with him, p. 766. 

Yusuf Si&u Hindaimi, waited on 
Sultan Mahmud, p. 609; hift dispute 
was changed into friendship with 
Daud Sian by Mahmud Hialjl, 

p. 626. 

Yusuf Khan Labor!, Sedyid, Yusuf 
j^n had cm interview with him, 
p. 766. 


Yusuf Qawam, Malik, took part in the 
conspiracy against Mahmud ^alji, 
was given the title of Qawam 
ghan and the fief of Bhilsa by Mah- 
mud i^alji, p. 499; fled from the 
camp of A ‘yam Humayun, p. 500, 
from Bhilsa, p. 501. 

Yusuf Shah, Sultan of Bangaia, the 
amtrs placed him on the throne; 
died; period of reign, p. 436 (and 
see note 2, p. 436). 

Yusuf Turk, Malik, joined the asso- 
ciates of Amirzada Muhibb-ud-chu 
Habib -ul-lah; passed through the 
gates of the citadel, p. 81; cut olf 
the head of the chief guard ; releewed 
Amirzada Habib-ul-lah, the sons of 
the Sultan, and Jaiai Khan Bukhari, 

p. 82. 

Yusuf Zal. p. 628. 

Z 

Zabardast Wian, son of Hazbar Hian, 
with his help the Malpur gatt'- 
keoper was slain, p. 563. 

?afar lOian, (Gujrati), p. 184; sat on 
the throne in the town of Birpur; 
assumed the title of Sultan Muzafiar 
Shah; how ho was described in 
the Wiutba; distributed wealth 
and conferred honours ; successive 
marches to the country of Malwa; 
fought with Sultan Hushang in the 
neighbourhood of Dhar and defeated 
him, p. 186; put Sultan Hushang 
with his adherents into pris<9n; 
installed N^^^rat Sian in the govern- 
ment of Malwa; Sultan Ibr&hlm 
Sharql camo with the idea of seiziBg* 
Delhi but owing to the opposition 
of Mu^affar Sh&h gave it up, 
and went back to Jaunpur; came 
back to Qujr6t; took Sultan 
Hushang with him in captivity;*' 
rebellion of ra*{i/cUs and soldiers of 
Malwa, p. l66, against Na^orat Sh&h; 
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gj^wdjahddr rescued Na^rat ShSh 
from Dhar and sent him to Gujrat ; 
people of Malwa made Musa jO^an 
their leader; released Sultan Hu- 
shang from imprisonment ; sent 
Shahzada Al^ad j^an to take 
possession of Malwa and to deliver 
it to Sultan Hushang; Shahzada 
Ahmad Khan took possession of 
Malwa and delivered it to Sultan 
Hushang ; gathered a force to punish 
the Rajputs of Kuhnakot; sent 
Khudawand Khan to attend on Shaikh 
Muhammad Qasim Budhu, p. 187; 
date of his illness at Naharwala 
Pattan ; placed Shahzada Ahmad 
Khan on his throne with the title of 
Na^ir-ud-din Ahmad Shah; ordered 
•that the Khutba should be read in 
the prince’s name; date of his 
death; period of his reign; place of 
his tomb ; title after his death, 

p. 188. 

?afar Khan. Shahzada, received the 
fanndn of Sultan Ahmad of Gujrat 
at Sultanpur Nadarbai*; defeated 
Shahzada ‘Ala-ud-din and the Malik- 
ut-tujjar, p. 50; was sent by Ahmad 
Shah to destroy Malik-ut-tujjar; 
sent Iftikhar-ul-mulk and Malik 
Suhrab Sult-ani to surround Thana ; 
began to conquer the district of 
Thana; fought with the governor 
of Thana and made him leave 

• 

Thana; left a body of troops at 
Thana; advanced on Mahaiin, p. 
216; 'defeated Malik-ut-tujjar and 
the Dakin! army, p. 216; despatched 
wealthy offerings to Alpnad Shah; 
took possession of the district of 
Mah&im and divided it among the 
eunirs, p. 217. 

?dfar Minjumla, went to release 

‘U^man ^&n, p.,487. 
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?ahir-ul-mulk. fought with Ray Mai 
and was slain, p. 301. 

?ahlr-ul-mulk, vazlr of Mal^mud 
^alji, was slain by the army of 
Nizam Shah, p. 535. 

Zain, Qddlf criticised the decision of 
the Muftis, p. 746. 

Zain Badr, pursued Adam Ktian^ 
p. 672; his death, p. 679. 

Zain Wian, cut off Bahadur Gll5nl’s 
head, and sent it to Mahmud ShlUi» 
p. 126; was granted the horses and 
weapons of Bahadur GllanI, p. 126. 

Zain-ud-din Hasan, Qa^I, pp> 124, 125. 

Zain-ul- ‘abidin, Sult-an, son of Sult-an 
Sikandar, Sultan of Kashmir, acces- 
sion; extension of empiric; qualifi- 
cations, p. 662; measures to stop 
robbery; order for the benefit of 
public; granted the prayer of Sri 
Bhat, p, 653; social, religious and ad- 
ministrative reforms, p. 654; attitu<l<» 
towards his subjects, religious free- 
dom; wealth and expenditure, }>. 
655; treatment of the learned men 
of Islam and Yo<jts\ example of 
his inbill igence, p. 656 ; orders for the 
criniiiials; his abstinence; patronage 
of the men t)f skill and art ; his 
liUjrary W(irk, p. 657 ; ediuuitional 
ability ; gifts from various sovemigns, 
p. 659; his heir; his sons, p. 660; 
grant to the sons of Sri Bhat, 
p. 661; his recovery by the science 
of Yogis, p. 662; defeated HajI Khan, 
p. 663; famine in Kashmir, p. 665; 
attack of Adam Klian ; sent for 
HajI lOian, p. 666; destruction of 
Adam 13ian, p. 667 ; his heir, p. 668 ; 
arrival of Adam Kh&n. ; illness; 
rejected the suggestion of tlie amirs; 
hostility among his sons; his last 
days, p. 670; period of reign, p. 672. 

Zirak, servants of Fatl> Hi&n, released 
the imprisoned amirs, p. 687. 
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II. GEOGRAPHICAL. 


A 

Abu, pp. 231, 233, 278. 

Adanpur, p. 717. 

Agar, pp. 570, 689. 

Agra, pp. 378, 379, 610, 616, 617, 618, 
746. 

Ahar, p. 632. 

Ahlan, p. 738. 

Ahmadabad, pp. 46, 79, 92, 191, 194, 

196, 196, 197, 203, 206, 208, 209, 

212, 217, 219, 221, 223, 224, 226, 

228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 

239, 241, 243, 246, 247, 260, 262, 

266, 266, 260, 262, 263, 264, 267, 

268, 271, 290, 296, 296, 300, 307, 

308, 310, 311, 312, 317*, 318, 319, 

330, 332, 338, 346, 369, 376, 377, 

378, 380, 381, 386, 387, 388, 393, 

396, 399, 400, 403, 404, 406, 407, 

409, 410, 413, 622, 623, 616, 797. 

Ahma4nagar, pp. 136, 137, 139, 148, 
163, 167, 158, 167, 209, 210, 212, 
247, 300, 309, 311, 312, 316, 391. 
‘Ajam, p. 108. 

Ajmir, pp. 525, 528, 630. 

Ajodahan, p. 451. 

Alhanpur, pp. 520, 646, 547. 

Amhar, p. 232. 

Ancha, p. 160. 

Ankar, p. 160. 

Aukhor, p. 192. 

‘Arab, pp. 108, 238, 669, 767, 768, 769. 
Arankal, p. 38. 

Asawal, pp. 177, 183. 

Ashnagar, p. 641. 

Ashta, pp. 368, 506, 664, 616, 628. 
Ashtanagar, p. 302. 

Ashtnagar, p. 641. 

Aslr, pp. 67, 68, 136, 167, 168, 196, 

197, 213, 214, 244, 281, 283, 284, 
289, 344, 355, 367, 368, 386, 627, 
533, 634, 670, 576, 680, 686, 602. 

Atak, p. 761. 

Audan, p. 687. 

Aw&s, Pi 838. 


B 

Babal, p. 810. 

Baobbrd., p. 766. 

Badakbshan, p. 811. 

Badhal, p. 734. 

Badhul, pp. 14, 15, 32, 194. 

Badnagar, p. 310. 

Badukhi, 735. 

Bajj^kdad, p. 762. 

Baglana, p, 217. 

Bahar Baba Haji, pp. 581, 684, 589, 
590. 

Baharmal, pp. 714, 716. 

Bahdar, pp. 408, 409, 410. 
Bahmanabad, p. 769. 

Bahraich, p. 447. 

Bahramgala, p. 687. 

Bahramgalah, pp. 709, 710, 716, 716. 
Bahrarah, pp. 648, 738. 

Bahroj, pp. 9, 184, 189, 190, 343, 377, 
396, 398, 400, 402, 403, 406, 409, 
410, 413, 472. 

Bakankalu, pp. 557, 558. 

Bakar, pp. 257, 308, 343, 347, 348, 
349. 

Bakir, p. 106. 

Baklana, p. 527. 

Bakur, p. 224. 

Balapur, p. 534. 

Balavat, p. 350. 

Balk5r, p. 163. 

Baliichistari, p. 796. 

Ban, pp. 713, 723. 

Banas, pp. 285, 629. 

Bandhu, p. 195. 

Bangala, pp. 414, 415, 419, 420, 421, 
423, 426, 430, 617, 618, 627. 
Bang6lah, pp. 438, 445, 446, 463. 
Bangil, pp. 694, 697. 

Banharia, p. 366. 

Banihal, p. 723. 

Bankal, pp. 721, 744. 

B&nswala, pp. 313, 314, 349, 351. 
B&nsw&lah, pp« 623, 627. 

B&rah, pp. 276, 657, 727, 
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B&r&mula, pp. 647, 667, 690, 713, 714, 
716, 734, 749, 760, 760. 

Baran, p. 462. 

B&r&sinor, p. 621. 

Bardah, p. 811. 

Barhar, pp. 466, 618. 

Bardda, pp. 189, 191, 227, 257, 272, 
288, 290, 293, 294, 334, 336, 345, 
366, 377, 401, 403, 413, 623, 586. 
Barnama, p. 227. 

Bars&l, p. 764. 

B&slur, p. 163. 

Batrak, p. 334. 

Batuh, pp. 234, 324, 337, 404. 
Baukala, p. 163. 

Bawar, p. 246. 

Bedb&nagar, p. 141. 

Behar, pp. 424, 445, 448. 
gehishtpur, pp. 572, 574, 583. 

Behrah, pp. 792, 793. 

BeniU^s, pp. 460, 620. 

Bengal, pp. 617, 798, 811. 

Berar, pp. 70, 146, 148, 167, 526, 534, 
638. 

BSsalnagcn*, p. 310. 

Beyt, pp. 261, 263. 

Bhagnckgar, p. 171. 

Bhakkar, pp. 778, 779, 784, 786, 795, 
805. 

Bhakor, p. 302. 

Bh6n(Br, pp. 617, 567. 

Bhilpur, p. 363. 

Bhilsa, pp. 368, 369, 367, 499, 600, 
601, 605, 647, 588, 593, 595, 608, 
609, 617, 628, 629. 

Bhilwarah, p. 629. 

Bhim, pp. 481, 482, 612; 

Bliimbar, pp. 646, 664, 686, 707, 760. 
p. 371. 

Bianah, p. 462. 

Bldar, pp. 9, 46, 52, 87, 89, 90, 92, 109, 
117, 130, 132, 134, 164, 244, 279, 
346, 634, 636. 

Bfhat, pp. 667, 728, 767. 

Bihut, p. 683. 

Bljagarh, p. 580. 

29 


Bijanagar, pp. 19, 20, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
44, 59, 69, 99, 181, 296, 300, 301, 306* 

Bijapur, pp. 83, 88, 126, 167, 168, 
160, 167. 

Bilampatan, p. 13. 

Bir, pp. 83, 713. 

Birakar, p. 99. 

Birkana, pp. 101, 102. 

Birpur, pp. 185, 404. 

Biyana, pp. 479, 520, 526, 642, 647. 

Bombay, p. 50. 

Borkal, p. 120. 

Brahman-abad, pp. 766, 769. 

Bundl, p. 532. 

Burhanpur, pp. 135, 157, 158, 196, 
213, 214, 283, 284, 285, 286, 289, 

356, 362, 374, 377, 384, 385, 386, 

388, 401, 406, 570, 602, 616. 

G 

Ceylon, p. 762. 

Chakdhar, p. 702. 

Chakpur, p. 722. 

Champanir, pp. 195, 196, 199, 201, 
203, 204, 217, 225, 232, 257, 262, 

263, 269, 272, 273, 274, 276, 278, 

281, 282, 285, 299, 301, 306. 308, 

317, 318, 319, 324, 328, 329, 332, 

334, 336, 338, 341, 343, 346, 348, 

354, 366, 368, 369, 375, 376, 377, 

378, 379, 385, 386, 396, 398, 521, 

651, 562, 686, 601, 614, 615, 616. 

Chanab, p. 801. 

ChandSri, pp. 298, 367, 373, 456, 499, 
501, 503, 505, 506, 507, 516, 517, 

518, 523, 624, 535, 647, 563, 665, 

667, 568, 571, 572, 583, 684, 588, 

590, 592, 593, 595, 596. 

Chaul, p. 282. 

Chinab, p. 723. 

Chitor, pp. 233, 234, 305, 312, 314, 

317, 321, 325, 330, 350, 351, 357, 

,359, 362, 36.5, .369, 371, 372, 511, 

512, 514, 51.5, 521, 527, 531, 670, 

602, 606, 607, 616, 617, 632. 

Chunar, p. 458. 
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D 

Dabal, p. 97. 

Dabil, p. 716. 

DabdhI, pp. 267, 347. 

Dabul, pp. 117, 118, 121, 169, 279. 
Dahud, pp. 274, 294, 297, 342, 691, 
601, 616. 

Dahur, pp. 187, 225. 

Daiyarah, p. 737. 

Dakin, pp. 1, 4. 6, 8, 10, 13, 22, 62, 81, 
219. 

Dal, p. 730. 

D&mpur, p. 728. 

Danduka, p. 398. 

Danduqa, pp. 331, 387. 

Dandw&na, pp. 179, 206. 

Danil, p. 712. 

Dar, p. 711. 

D&rapur, p. 649. 

Darbadu, p. 718. 

Datarbar, p. 709. 

Daulatabad, pp. 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 18, 92, 
213, 214, 216, 245, 293, 536, 537. 
Ddbul, pp. 762, 764, 766, 768. 

Deccan, pp. 3, 4, 63, 54, 88, 89, 90, 92, 


102, 

118, 

136, 

136, 

138, 

139, 

144, 

147, 

161, 

166, 

157, 

158, 

160, 

197, 

214, 

215, 

216, 

218, 

219, 

220, 

243, 

244, 

245, 

260, 

279, 

288, 

346, 

346, 

392, 

480, 

627, 

633, 

534, 

536, 

538, 

540, 

687, 798, 811. 




D6hi, I 

>. 336. 






Dehli, 

pp. 7 

. 37, 

127, 

173, 

176, 

177, 

180, 

181, 

182, 

183, 

186, 

206, 

222, 

277, 

289, 

321, 

322, 

326, 

381, 

391, 

392, 

415, 

422, 

423, 

424, 

444, 

448, 

449, 

451, 

452, 

453, 

460, 

461, 

462, 

463, 

468, 

609, 

642, 

647, 

648, 

561, 

592, 

628, 

641, 

642, 

643, 

647, 

662, 

680, 

681, 

693, 

697, 

774, 

787, 

788, 

789, 

791, 

793, 

794, 

806, 

811. 


Delhi,: 

pp. 127, 694, 680. 




Deogarh, p. 17. 

Deorkonda, pp. 47, 77. 

D6vla, pp. 297, 302, 306, 351. 
DSvsar, p. 719.. 


^ail, p. 765. 

Dhamod, p. 203. 

Dhamdni, p. 696. 

Dhankdt, pp. 793, 796. 

Dhanura, p. 286. 

Dhar, pp. 186, 187, 190, 298, 299, 303, 
306, 306, 366, 366, 367, 469, 470, 

472, 474, 625, 567, 569, 560, 566, 

671, 688, 690, 602, 604, 605, 612, 

616, 621. 

Dharagarh, pp. 2, 8, 9, 298. 

Dhol, p. 313. 

Dholpur, p. 480. 

Dib, p. 216. 

Dibalpur, pp. 362, 356, 467, 566, 583, 
588. 

Dibalpur Banhariya, p. 604. 

Dilawara. p. 299. 

Dilawarah, pp. 352, 590. 

Dilwara, pp. 179, 220. 

Dilwarah, p. 532. 

Dip, pp. 181, 242, 282, 317, 330, 344, 
347, 369, 376, 380, 381. 

Dipalpur Banharia, p. 205. 

Dohut, p. 711. 

Dulapur, p. 678. 

Dulqa, pp. 387, 398, 404. 

Dumrah, p. 731. 

Dun, pp. 246, 282. 

Dundah, p. 479. 

Dungarpur, pp. 220, 308, 313, 330, 
331, 404, 406, 633. 


E 

Egypt, pp. 53V, 659. 

Ekdala, pp. 423, 426, 443, 446. 
Elichpur, pp. 167, 534, 637, 638. 
Erij, pp. 456, 457, 617, 618, 567. 


F 

Fatbabad, pp. 518, 642. 

Fatbpdr* p« 756. 

Firuzabad, pp. 36, 89, 90, 244, 636. 
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G 

Gandsa, pp. 220, 224. 

Ganges, pp. 449, 451. 

Garjistan, p. 159. 

Gh&tl Baw&li, p. 522. . 

Giiaznln, p. 641. 

Ghiyaspur, p. 412. 

Ghdgha, p. 268. 

Gilan, pp. 159, 659. 

Gilw&ra, p. 306. 

Gita DS6rah, pp. 231, 233. 

Goa, pp. 99, 101, 126. 

G51konda, pp. 106, 168, 169. 
Gondwana, pp. 244, 366, 500, 588, 
592, 622. 


Gondwara, pp. 90, 92, 537. 
Gosawar, p. 687. 

Goswa, p. 706. 


G\ijr&t 

» PP- 

2, 3, 

4, 9, 

18, 60, 54 

, 65, 

92, 

107, 

117, 

118, 

127, 

167, 

173» 

175, 

179, 

180, 

181, 

184, 

186, 

187, 

190, 

195, 

197, 

199, 

200, 

201, 

206, 

207, 

208, 

215, 

216, 

218, 

220, 

221, 

222, 

226, 

227, 

232, 

237, 

245, 

251, 

252, 

271, 

279, 

289, 

294, 

295, 

299, 

302, 

306, 

316, 

321, 

322, 

326, 

328, 

330, 

338, 

339, 

348, 

356, 

356, 

357, 

369, 

362, 

364, 

367, 

368, 

369, 

374, 

375, 

376, 

377, 

378, 

379, 

380, 

382, 

384, 

386, 

387, 

392, 

393, 

395, 

397, 

398, 

400, 

402, 

405, 

410, 

412, 

413, 

414, 

449, 

467, 

469, 

470, 

472, 

473, 

474, 

479, 

494, 

606, 

622, 

624, 

525, 

527, 

686, 

691, 

601, 

603, 

604, 

605, 

*607, 

608, 

610, 

613, 

616, 

617, 

623, 

631, 

632, 

760, 

780, 

781, 

797, 

798, 

^11. 








Qulbarga, pp. 8, 9, 10, 14, 16, 18, 27, 
37, 38, 45, 46, 47, 50, 55, 97, 116, 
159, 213, 217. 


Gw&liar, pp. 460, 479, 480, 507, 508, 
620, 622, 624, 627, 659. 

H 

^airdn Bazdr, p. 748. • 

Hftlol, pp. 328, 341, 


Handiyah, pp. 621, 622, 628, 629. 
Hanspur, p. 560. 

HarautI, pp. 526, 528, 530. 

Harpur, p. 220. 

H€u* 861, p. 319. 

HarutI, p. 492. 

Hasan&bad, p. 10. 

Haswas, p. 681. 

Hatiyapol, p. 624. 

Hatmati, p. 209. 

Hind, pp. 392, 763. 

Hindaun, p. 509. 

Hindlah, p. 566. 

Hindu K5h, p. 811. 

Hindukush, p. 641. 

Hindustan, pp. 13, 191, 321, 450, 512, 
528, 641, 597, 671, 676, 691, 692, 

694, 699, 700, 701, 708, 726, 727, 

732, 737, 750, 798, 810. 

Hlrahpur, pp. 688, 691, 716, 740, 754. 
Hirapur, p. 716. 

Hirpur, pp. 664, 687. 

Hormuz, p. 260. 

Hurmuz, p. 161. 

Hushangabad, pp. 483, 499, 500, 501, 
526. 

I 

Tdar, pp. 177, 180, 181, 192, 194, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 224, 247, 248, 257, 

296, .300, 301, 300, 307, .308, 309, 

343, 347, 621. 

Indarkdt, pp. 714, 715, 716, 718, 719. 
India, pp. 381, 392, 468, 660, 675, 677, 
761, 787, 788. 

Indus, 668. 

‘Iraq, pp. 108, 137, 161. 647, 689. 
Islamabad, pp. 367, 49!>. 

Itawah, pp. 447, 448, 449. 

J 

•Tagat, pp. 2.59, 260, 261, 263. 

•Tajnagar, pp. 205, 208, 421, 42.3, 475, 
476, 477, 479. 

Jak, p. 730. 

Jsk<iar, p. 648. 

JakIr, p. 122. 
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Jaialpur, p. 641. 

J&landar, p. 686. 

Jalna, pp. 62, 66, 72, 216. 

Jalor, p. 270. 
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